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OF    LATIN    POETS. 


SENECA. 

Of  tl>p  ten  Latin  tragedies  that  have  been  cof- 
Icfted  and  publiftied  together  under  the  name  of 
Seneca,  it  is  generally  enough  agreed,  that  the 
fineft  were  written  by  the  celebrated  philofophcr. 
Lib.  9.  c.  2.  who  was  Nero's  preceptor.  The  Medea  is  believed 
to  be  undoubtedly  his,  becaufe  Quintilian  quotes 
a  paffage  from  it,  to  which'  he  adds  his  name. 
There  are  fome  particular  reafons  alfo  for  afcribing 
the  CEdipus  to  him/  Mr.  Le  Fevre  finds  too 
much  of  the  declamation  ^  and  tlic  fcbooU  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Troi^j  and  Hercules.  Others  haw- 
ever  believe,  that  the  Tfoas  and  Hippolytus  are 
really  his :  but  that  the  Agamemnon,  Hercules 
fUrens^  Thyeftes,  and  Hercules  OEtaeus,  are  .either 
Seneca  the  father's,  or  fome  other  unknown  author's* 
As  to  the  Thebais  and  Odavia,  .they  are  thought 
entirely  unworthy  of  Seneca's  genius  and  eloquence. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  .not  wnt  till 
after  the  death  of  Seneca,  and  even  of  Nero. 

P  E  R  S  I  U  S. 

Per  SI  us,  (Jultis  Pcrfius  Flaccus)  a  fatyric  pdct 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  born  at  Volaterrse,  a 
city  of  Tufcany.  He  was  of  the  Equeftrian  or- 
der, and  related  and  allied  to  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank.  He  iludied  till  twelve  years  ofd  at  Yolacer^ 
•  rjB,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  under  the  gramma- 
rian Paixmon,  the  rhetorician  Virginius^  and  a 
Stoic  philofopher  named  Cornutus,  who  conceived 
a  particular  friendlhip  for  him,  and  with  whom  he 
always  lived  in  the  gr^ateft  intimacy. 

This  poet  was  of  a  very  gentle  and  humane  dif- 
pofition,  very  friendly  and  obliging  to  bis  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  extremely  regular  in  his 
manners  and  condilft.    In  his  fatires  he  often  ccn- 


OF    LATIN    POETS* 

furcs  the  fiiults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his  time. 
Without  fparing  Nero  himfelf : 

Auriculas  ajini  *  quis  non  bdbet  ? 

"We  read  there  alfo  thefe  four  verfes,  which  arc 
believed  Nero*s,  and  which  he  cites  as  an  example 
of  the  tumid  or  bombaftic  ftile : 

Torva  KSmaltoneis  implerunt  cornud  bomUs^ 
£t  raptum  vit'ulo  caput  ablatura  fuperbo 
Bajfarisy  6?  lyncem  Manas  fiexura  corymbis 
Evion  ingemnat :  reparabilis  adfonat  Echo. 

.  B^leau  juftifies  himfelf  by  this  example  :  "  Let 
*•  us  examine  Perfius)  fays  he^  who  wrote  in  the 
**  rci^n  of  Nero.  He  doeS  not  con^ne  himfelf  to 
**  ridiculing  the  works  of  the  poets  of  his  time  j  he 
^*  attacks  the  works  of  Nero  himfelf  For  every 
•*  body  knows,  and  Nero*s  court  knew,  that  the 
**  four  verfes  "Torva  Mimalloneis^  &c.  which  Perfius 
*'  rallies  (o  feverely  in  his  firft  fatire*  were  Nerd's. 
*'  However^  we  do  not  find  that  Nero,  all  Nero 
**  as  he  was,  inflicted  any  punifliment  upon  Per- 
"  fius  :  that  tyrant,  the  enemy  of  reafon,  and  ina- 
*•  moured,  as  all  know,  of  his  own  works,  was 
'•  however  fo  much  a  gallant  man,  as  to  under- 
V  ftand  ■  raillery  in  refpeft  to  his  verfes,  and  did 
*•  not  believe  the  emperor,  on  this  occafion,  ought 
**  to  take  upon  himfelf  what  concerned  the  poet.'* 
The  work  of  Perfius,  in  which  refined  morality 
ahd  a  wonderful  fund  of  fenfe  diftinguiflied  them- 
fclves  evcry-where,  though  of  no  great  extent,  has 
acquired  him  great  glory,  and  a  glory  of  the  moft 
folid  kind,  fays  Quintilian  :  MuUum^  t?  ver/e  gk^ 
fue^  quamvis  una  libro^  meruit  Perfius.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  owned,  that  the  obfcurity  which  prevails  in 
hteiatires,  exceedingly  diminiflies  their  merit.  This 
made  a  certain  peribn  fay,  that  (iace  Perfius  would 

•  tt  is /aid  be  wrotfy  atjtrfl.  Auriculas  afml  Mida  rcx  habet, 
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not  be  underftood,  he  would  not  underftand  hi^il* 
5/  fion  vis  intelRgi^  ncc  ego  volo  te  intelligere. 

He  died  at  ohJy  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the 
62d  year  of  our  Lord,  which  was  the  8th  year  of 
Nero's  reign.  In  gratitude  to  his  mafter  and  friend 
Cornutus,  he  left  him  his  library,  which  confifte<l 
of  feven  hundred  volumes,^  a  very  conGderable  one 
in  thofe  days,  with  a  great  fum  of  money.  Cor- 
nutus accepted  the  books,  but  gave  the  money  to 
the  heirs  of  Perfius,  who  were  his  fitters* 

JUVENAL. 

I  antedate  the  time  of  Juvenal  here,  in  order  to 
join  thofe  two  Satiric  poets  together. 

Juvenal  (DecsmuSy  or  Decius  Junius  Juvenalis) 
was  of  Aquinum  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
lived  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  Domitian*s  rcign^ 
and  even  in  Nervals  and  Trajan's.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  fatires,  of  which  fixtecn  are 
come  down  to  us.  He  pafled  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  in  the  exercifes  of  the  fchools,  where  he  was 
famous  for  being  a  vehement  declaimer  : 

Juvenal,  eleve  dans  le  cris  de  I'Ecole, 
Poufla  jufqu*a  T  exces  ft  raordante  hyperbole. 

Boileau. 

IJe^  bred  in  bawling  fchools  debate  to  wage^    .  « 
Puflfd  to  excefs  his  hyperbolic  rage. 

Julius  Scaaliger,  who  is  always  lingular  in  his 
ientiments,  prefers  the  force  of  Juvenal  to  Horace's 
fimplicity.  But  all  people  of  good  tafte  agree,  that 
tlic  declamatory  and  bitter  genius  of  Juvenal  is 
much  inferior  to  the  natural,  delicate,  and  refined 
fimplicity  of  Horace's  fatire, 
Vetjuven.  In  his  feventh  fatire  he  had  ventured  to  attack 
^^^*  the  comedian  Paris,  whofe  power  was  enormous  at 

ourc  9  and  who  beftgwed  all  oiEces  both  civil  and 
military  : 

Ilk 
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SU  y  mlitU  multis  largitur  honor  em, 

.  S^mejlri  vaLum  digUbs  circumhgat  auro^ 

^ed  non  dant  prgcereSy  dabit  i/iftrio. 

The  proud  comedian  did  not  fuffei:  h  oftehfivc  an  . 
attempt  without  refenting  it.  He  caufed  Juvenal 
to  be  Daniihed  into  Egypt,  by  fending  hin\  thither 
to  command  a  body  of  troops  incamped  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  chat  country.  After  Domitian's  death  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained,  as  is  judgpd 
from  fome  of  his  fatires*  till  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

It  is  believed  that  Quintilian,  who.  made  it  his  . 
rule  not  to  name  any  living  author,  means  Juvenal, 
when  he  fays»  that  tliere  ore  faciric   poets  of  his 
time  well  worthy  of  efteem,  and  who  will  one  day 
be  very  famous :    Sunt  (lari  bodieque  t?  qui  olim  no-  Lib.  xq* 
minabuntur.  ^*  ** 

It  were  to  be  wifticd,  that,  in  reproving  the  man- 
ners of  others  with  too  much  feverity,  he  had  not 
fliewn,  that  he  himfelf  was  void  of  modefty ;  and  that 
he  had  not  combated  vices,  in  a  manner  that  rather 
teaches  the  praftice,  than  infpires  the  horror,  of  them. 

L  U  C  A  N. 

Luc  AN  (M^  Ann^us  Lucanus)  was  Seneca's  ne- 
phew.    The  moft  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  ■ 
Pbarfalia^   m  which  he  relates  the  war  of  Csefar 
and    Pompey.     He  abounds  with  fine  thoughts» 
and  there  is  great  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  ftilc : 
but  Quintilian  thinks  him  rather  to  be  reckoned 
amongrt  the  orators  than  the  poets:.  Lucanus  ar- Q»mt. 
dens^  (f?  ccmilatusy   (^  fententiis  cla'i£lmus  -,    Cs?,  ui  ^-  '^-  *^-  '• 
dicam  quod  feniio,  niagis  oratorihus  quam  poetis  annu- 
merandus. '    To  equal  Luc^n  with  Virgil,  as  fome 
are  willing  to  do,,  is  not  exalting  Lucan,  but  fliew- 
ing  little' difcernment.     We  may  however  fay  of 
him,  that,  if  years  had  ripened  Lucan's  genius, 
who  perhaps  was  not  twenty-fix  when  he  died,  and 
ade  d  Virgirs  judgment  to  his  fire  and  fublimity, 
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he  might  have  been  a^confummate  poet.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  Joft, 

Ihe  life  of  Lucan,  afcribed  to  Suetonius,  accufes 
him  of  a  light  intemperate  tongue,  and  particui^irly 
of  having  fpoken  of  Nero,  who  loved  him,  in  a  manr 
ner  capable  of  exafperacingeven  a  mild  and  rational 
prince. 

He  was  one  of  the  *  firft  that  entered  into  Pifo's 
confpiracy,  out  of  refentment  to  Nero,  who,  through 
mean  jcatoufy,  fupprefled  the  reputation  of  his  po- 
ems, and  prevented  him  from  publiihing  them. 
That  prince  Ordered  Lucan-  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
his  veins  were  opened.  When  he  perceived  the 
warmth  abandon  the  extremities  of  his  body,  re- 
membeFing  that  he  had  formerly  defcribed  a  foldier 
expiring  in  that  manner,  he  repeated  the  vcrfes  that 
exprefled  his  death,  which  wpre  his  lall  words :  a  fri- 
volous confolation  for  a  dying  man,  but  worthy  ari 
Heathen  poet.  He  died  in  the  65th  year  of  theChrif- 
tian  iEra,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  Nero. 

P  E  T  R  O  N  I  U  S, 

Petronius  (Petronius  Arhiter)  was  of  Provence, 
in  the  country  near  Marfeilles,  as  Sidonius  ApolU- 
narius  informs  us  ;  and  lived,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  in  the  reigns  ofClaudiusapd  Nero. 

We  have  of  this  author*s  works  the  remains  of  a 
fatiie,  or  rather  of  fevcral  fatirical  books  (Satyric*'n) 
winch  he  compofed  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  Thi^  is 
a  kind  of  romance  in  the  fame  form  as  the  fatires, 
which  Varro,  as  I  have  faid  before,  had  inventQd 
by  mingling  verfe  and  profe,  the  ferious  with  the 
gay,  agreeably  ;  and  which  he  called  Menippea^  from 
Menippus  the  Cynic,  who  before  him  had  treaty 
grave  fubjefts  in  a  ftile  of  pleafantry  and  ridicule. 

Thcfc  fragments  are  only  an  indigefted  colleftion 

•  Lucanum  proprix  caufx  acccndebant,  quod  famam  carminum 
ciuspiemehtt  Nero,  prohibucratt^ue  ofttjitarc;,  vanps  adfimulationc. 
Tuiit,  AnttalA,  \$.  Q./^^.    .. 

of 
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^detached  parts,  taken  from  the  papers  of  fome* 
body  who  had  ex  trailed  what  he  liked  beft  from 
Petronius  without  any  order.  The  learned  find  in 
them  extreme  refinement  and  delicacy  of  cade,  and 
a  wonderful  happiqefs  m  painting  the  different  cha- 
rafters  of  thofe  he  introduces  fpeaking.  They  ob-' 
fcrvc,  however,  though  Petronius  fcems  eo  have 
been  a  great  critic,  and  a  writer  of  a  moil  exquifite 
tafte,  that  his  ftile  does  not  entirely  come  up  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  judgment ;  that  it  is  not  without 
feme  affedlation ;  is  top  florid  and  elaborate ;  and 
that  it  degenerate^  even  to  early  as  his  time  from  the 
natural  and  majeftic  (implicity  of  the  golden  age  of 
Auguftys.  But,  were  his  ftile  much  more  perfeft, 
he  would  be  ftill  the  more  d:tngerous  to  his  readers, 
from  the. obfceni ties  with  which  hehasfilled  his  work. 
It  is  doubted,  whether  this  Petronius  be  the  fame 
mentioned  by  Tadcus.  That  hiftorian  gives  us  the 
following  picture  of  Petronius  Turpilianus,  which 
fufBciently  agrees  with  the  idea  the  reading  of  the 
work  in  queftion  gives  us  of  its  author :  **  He  was 
•'  a*  voluptuous  man,  who  pafled  the  day  in  fleep, 
"  and  the  night  in  pleafuresor  bufinefs.  As  others 
**  acquire  reputation  by  induftry,  he  had  made 
^*  himfelf  famoys  for  his  idlenefs. ,  He  did  not  pafs 
"  however  for  a  prodigal  and  a  debauchee,  lik« 
^*  thofe  who  ruin  tbemielves  by  excefles,  void  of 
♦*  fenfe  and  tafte,  but  for  a  man  of  a  refined  and 
**  learned  luxury.  All  his  words  and  adtions  were 
**  the  more  pleafing,  as  they  carried  with  them, 

♦  HH  dies  per  romnum,  nox  officiis  &obIcftamcntis  vitae  tranfi- 
gebanmr.  Utque  alios  induftrin,  ita  hiinc  ignavia  ad  famam  pro- 
tulerat,  habcbaturque  nan  ganeo  &  piofllt,'aior,  ut  plerique  lua  hau- 
rientium,  fed  erudito  Juxu.  Ac  di^la  fiiflaque  ejus,  quanto  Iblu- 
tiora,  Sc  quandam  fui  ncgligtntiam  praeferentia,  tanro  gratiws  in 
(peciem  fimplici talis  accipic-bantiir^  Proconful  tamcn  Bithynia;,  & 
inox  Conlul,  viecntem  ic  ac  parem  ncgotiis  oftendit :  deinde  revo-r 
lutns  ad  vitia,  leu  vitiorum  imitationem,  inter  paiicos  familiaiium 
Nerohi  adfuraptus  eft,,  elegant ise  arbiter,  dum  nihil  amoenum  8c 
j|U)IIe,  jnifl  quod  ei  Petronius  approbavilfet.  Unde  invidiaXig^Ilrni, 
quafi  fidvenus  acraulum,  &  fcientia  voluptatum  potiorcm.  Tacit, 
ittfloL  1.  i6.  c.  iS. 
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^*  even  when  loofeft,  a  certain  of  air  of  negligence 
^  peculiar  to  him,  which,  as  it  Teemed  nature  it- 
"  fcif,  had  all  the  charms  of  fimplicity.    Notwith- 
^*  ftanding,  when  he  was  procbnful  of  Btthynia, 
*>*  and  afterwards  when  conful,   he  difcov^red   a 
**  capacity  for  the  gneateft  employments.    Return- 
^  ing  after  to  a. voluptuous  life,  either  out  of  in- 
**  clination  or  policy,  bccaufe  the  prince  Ipved  de- 
**  baucb,   he  became  one  of  his  principal  confi- 
*'  dents.     It  waa  he  that  regulated  every  thing  in 
*'  Nero's  parties  of  pleafurc,  who  thought  nothing 
.  ^'^agreteble  nor  in  tafte,  which  Petronius  had  not  v 
'  '  *'  .approved.     This  excited  the  envy  of  Tigellinuar    : 
.'•  ^''    ^«  againft  him,  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  cxcelJedl .;  V 
■;'^;^"'     "  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  pleafqres,  and  the 
.    '     *     "  fcience  of   voluptuoufnefs."     Petronius   killed: 
himfeif,  to  avoid  the  death  to  which  the  emperor; 
had  condemned  him  upon  a  falfe  accufation.         ! 

If  this  Petronius  be  not  the  writer  intended  herd,  * 
fo  admirable  a  piftune  will  at  leaft  itifvc  to  give  ua-} 
an  idea  of  the  ftile  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  I  fhait-; 
havp  occafion  to  fpcak  in  the  feque], 

SILIUS    ITALICUS. 

C.  SiLios  Itamcus  rendered  himfeif  fa  n)ous  by 
■ ',  .    his  poem  on  the  fecond  Punic  war. 
- :  *  .•  ."        He  was  not  born*  a  poet,  and  ftudy  did  not  enr 
:  .      titely  fupply  what  he  wanted  on  the  fide  of  nature^: 
M;.riiat.     fiefides  whlch  he  did  not  apply  himfeif  to  poctry^j  "^.; 
'P-  3-  '7'  J.JJJ  ^f,^^  j^g  j^j,j  longexercifed  the  fundion  of  an  ad- Z^; 
vocarc  at  the  bar,  and  had  been  conful,  thi^  is'to  fay»  ■'  •'' 
in  a  very  advanced  and  languid  period  of;.life. 

Whutever  f  praifes  Martial  bellows  on  Wm,  he  \% 
not  mLich^cftccmcd  as  a  poet :  he  is  however  deem- 
ed to  excel  all  the  writers  of  his  time  in  Jiurity  of 
language.     He  follows  the  truth  o£.hift|?!|y  exa<5lly  • 

*  Sri!bcbat  carmina  in^ijorecura  quam  ingeiifa.    Plivr^j^  7«  U  ?• 
7  Ptrpelui  nunqiian:  moritiira  voUimin;^  Sijl 

Q;j:  Ic^jis,  &  trjtia  carmina  tllgnato^a.  •         Mf-  63-  ^•7f 
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«Mi^h,  and  lights  may  be  found  in  hi»  po6in» 
though  not  bis  priocipal  dcngQ»  into  dungs  which 
pafled  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes  ;  there  being 
fd&s  in  him  not  to  be  found  elfewbere. 

What  he  fays  of  Domitian  fufficiently  (hews, 
chat  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  that  prince,  after  the 
war  with  the  Sarmatae,  in  which  that  with  the  Daci 
may  be  included. 

He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  time  of  Tra-.  Piin.  Fp, 
jan,  in  the  year  lOp.  He  ftarved  himfelf  to  death,  7- 1. 3* 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  an  ulcer,  which 
the  phyiicians  could  no^  cure.  Pliny  obferves,  that 
Silius,  having  retired  into  Campania  upon  account 
of  his  .old  age,  did  not  quit  his  retreat  to  come 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  congratulate  Trajan  upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire.  *  That  princa  was 
highly  praifed  for  npt  being  oifended  at  ftich  a  li* 
l)erty ;  and  he  for  venturing  to  take  it. 

If  our  poet  could  not  attain  to  a  perfeft  imitation 
of  Virgil,  at  leaft  it  was  impoflible  to  carry  refpc^ 
for  him  higher  than  he  dia.  When  he  had  got 
poffeffion  of  the  place  where  Virgirs  tomb  flood  f, 
it  became  facrcd,  and  ^  kind  of  temple  to  him.  He 
celebrated  that  poet's  birth-day  every  ycarwith  greater 
joy  and  folemnity  than  his.own.  He  could  not  fuffer 
fo  venerable  a  monument  to  remain  negleded  in  th« 
hands  of  a  poor  peafant,  and  purchafed  it : 

Jam  propi  dsfertos  cineres^  ^  fan£ia  Maroms 

Nomina  qui  coleret^  pauper  fc?  unus  erat. 
Silius  opt  at  a  fuccurrere  cenfuit  umbra : 

Silius  &?  vatetriy  «^»  minor  ipfe^  colit. 

Martial.  Epig.  50.  1.  11. 

Silius*s  work  had  Iain  buried  for  many  ages  in 
die  duft  of  the  library  of  St.  Gal.    Poggius  found 

•  Magna  Caefaris  laup,  fub  quo  hoc  libf  rum  fuit  i  magna  ilJius, 
ui  hac  libenatc  anfus  uti.     Plin,  Ep.  7.  1.  3. 

t  Cujiis(VirgUii)  natalem  religofius  quam  fttuna  celebrahat ;  Nea* 
oli  moximci  ubi  monumentum  ejns  adirc  ut  templviQi  folebau  Flin, 
)id, 

it 
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Ur  there  during  the  council  of  Conftance,  with  mainyr 
other  mjuiuichpts,  as  I  have  already  oblerved  elfe^ 

where. 

S  T  A  T  I  U  S. 

'  Statius  CPv  Sialius  Papinius)  lived  in  the 
retgn  of  Domitian.  Martial  never  mentions  hint), 
though  they  were  cotcmporaries  at  Rome  \  which^ 
is  believed  to  proceed  froip  jealoufy,  becaufe  the 
extreme  facility  of  Statius  in  making  extemporary 
verfcs  made  him  highly,  agreeable  to  Domitian. 

We   have  two  heroic   poems  of  Statius :    the 
TMmd  in  twelve  books,  and  tik  Acbilleid  in  only , 
rwo,.   becaufe  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
.  making  an  end  of  it. 

His  poems  were  highly  efteemed  at  Rome  in  his 
time.  Juvenal  mentions  the  extraordinary  ci:owding 
to  hear  them,  and  the  applauies.they  received  : 

Curritur  ad  ijocem  jucun4amy  Cj?  carmen  amka 
T'bebaJdsSj  UtamfecH  cum  Statius  urbemy 
Jpromijitquc  diem :  ianla  dulccdine  captos 
^idficit  ilje  animos^  tanlaque  libidine  vulgi 
J^ditur.  Satyr.  6.  1.  J>  . 

If  we  are  to  talce  the  verfcs  that  fallow  thefe  li- 
terally, and  if  they  are  not  one  of  the  hyperbole's 
io  common  to  Juvenal,  they  tell  us  that  Statius  was 
poor,  and  after  having  acquired  great  reputation  by 
nisThebaid,  was  obliged  to  compofe  dramatic  poems, 
and  to  fell  them  to  the  aftors  for  the  means  of  life : 

-T  Sed  cum  f regit  fubfellia  verfu^ 


Efurity  hitailam,  Pandi  niji  "vendat  ylgavcn^ 

Julius  Scaliger  afiirms  that  no  autl\qr,  either  aoi-' 
tient  or  modern,  comes  fo  near  Virgil  as  Statius,  and 
makes  no  difficulty  to  give  him  the  preference  tp 
all  the  heroic  poets,  Greek  or  Latin,  maintaining 
at  the  fame' time  that  his  verfcs  are  better  even  than 

Hx)mer's* 
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Hbmer^s.  Such  a  judgment  (hews  that  ittuftri^us 
critic  not  to  have  had  fo  much  juftnefs  of  tafte  as 
crudirioo.     The  one  often  hurts  the  other. 

Statius,  as  well  as  Lucan  and  Silius,  has  treated 
his  fubjedt  rather  like  an  hiftorian  than  a  poet,  with^ 
out  confining  himfelf  to  what  conftitutcs  the  efience 
of  a  true  Epic  poen^.  As  to  his  diction  and  verfi&ca- 
tion,  in  too  much  endeavouhng  to  rife  and  appear 
^reat)  he  gives  into  bombaft^  and  becomes  tumid* 

VALERIUS    FH-ACCUS, 

As  the  reign  of  Augaftus  produced  the  mc^ex^ 
cellenc  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  of  Domitian  hi» 
alfo  given  us  the  moft  confiderable  poets  of  ^  ie* 
cond  clafs. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus  Setims  Salhus.  This  poet  waa 
bom  at  Sccia,  a  town  of  Campania ;  but  had  fixed 
his  abode  at  Padua. 

His  heroic  poem  upon  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts in  eight  books  is  come  down  to  us.  It  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  to  whom  it  is  iftp 
fcribed  -,  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  finifli- 
ing  it  by  a  fudden  death.  The  beft  judges  have  but 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  this  work,  becaufc  there  are 
feveral  things  ;n  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  qo 
grace  and  beauty,  with  a  ftile  which,  from  affe&* 
ing.  a  greatnefs  it  wants  nerves  to  fuftain,  becomes 
coid  and  languid.  Quintilian  fays,  however,  that 
the  Latin  poetry  had  loft  much  by  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  latter  part  of  Domidan's  reigo^: 
Muhum  in  Valerio  Flacco  nuper  amftmus.  Lib.  to. 

Martial  \f rites  to  him  as  to  his  friend,  and  ad-  <^*  >• 
vifes  him  to  renounce  poetry  for  the  bar,  and  apply 
himfelf  to  Ibmething  by  which  more  is  to  be  got 
than  by  courting  the  mufes,  from  whom  he  has  no- 
thing to  exped  but  unavailing  wreaths  and  barren 
praife,  attended  with  want  and  mifcry : 
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Fiends  differ  cantufque  chorofque,  Sororum  r 

Ms  da  bit  ex  illis  nulla  Puella  tibi— 
PviBtef  aquas  Helicon^  i^  ferta^  lyrafque  dearum^ 
N  .  l^il  babet^  ^  mapium  fed  perinane  fopbos. 

Ep.  76.  I.  I. 

MARTIAL.; 

.Martulx.  (M.  Valerius  hUttialis)  fucceedcd  m 
tlic  epigram.  .  He  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  city  of 
Bilbilis,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  pot  far  ivdai 
that  of  Caltainda  in  Arragon'.  '  He  was  born  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  wd  at  the  age  of  twenty  came 
to  Rome  in  Nero^s  reign,  where  he  ilaid  thirty 
years,  beloved  by  the  emperors,  and  in  particuljir 
by  Domidan,  who  conferred  many  favours  upon 
him.  Jt  is  believ^v  that  his  not  being  fo  well 
troatcd^  after  the  emperor's  death,  induced  hrm  to 
retire  into  his  owi  country.  He  had  full  time  there 
to  grow  Weary  of  it,  for  want  of  good  company,^ 
iiid  fuch  as;  iiiad  a  talle  for  polite  learning  \  which 
made  him  soften  think  of  his  refidence  at  Rome 
with  reg;ret.  For  infield  of  his  verfes  being  ex- 
ceedittgly  admired  and  applauded,  as  they  were  ia 
that  karned  city,  at  Bilbilis  they  only  excited  envy 
and  (lander  againft  him ;  a  treatment  very  hard  ta 
MJirtiai.in  bear  every  day  with  patience  :  Accedit  bis  municipal 

Pmf.i.  la.  jj^^  ruiiga  detuium^  Cd  judicH  loco  livor adverfus 

\  epied  difficik  efi  habere  quoiidie  bonumfiomacbum.  He 
died  ill  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  top. 

Fourteen  books  of  EjMgranw  and  one  upon  Shews 

remain  of  his  writings,   Voffius  believes  the  latter  a 

coUedtioo  of  MurtiaFs  verfes,  and  thofc  of  fonje 

other  poets  of  his  time  upon  the  (hews  exhibited  by 

Tituft  in  the  year  of  Chrift  80. 

Flin.  Ep.       Pliny,  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  compofed  an 

w.  1.3.     epigram,  (jthe  19th  of  the  loth  book)  gave  him  a 

.    fum  of  money,  when  he  retired  from  Rome:  for  he 

had 
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had  made  but  fmall  acquifitions .  in  re^eft  to  the 
goods  of  fortune.  Pliny  on  this  occalibn  obferves, 
that  it  was  antientty  the  cuftom  to  con&r  reiwardii 
either  of  profit  or  henour  upon  thofe  who  had  cele-  ' 
brated  the  glory  of  cities,  or  certain  iljuftrious  per- 
Ibns.  At  prefent,  fays  he,  that  falhion  is  expired^ 
with  others  no  lefs  great  wnd  noble.  When  we  left 
off  doing  anions  worthy  6f  praife,  we  began  to  dc- 
fptfeit:  fif  not  with  juftice,  atleaft  withreafon;  fctr 
it  reproached  our  want  of  merit. )  Pofiquam  deftiinui 
facer e  laudanda^  laudari  quoqut  ineptum  putamu$. 

He  lamented  the  deith  of  Martial,  when  he  w» 
informed  of  it,  and  loved  and.efteemed  his  genius  : 
but  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  his  verfes  bad  iafiwtyli 
been  as  chaifte  and  modeft,  as  they  are  fometknefi 
witty.  • 

He  is  reproached  for  too  much  bittkrfieis  and  ill- 
nature,  his  Ifaamejfol  flattery '  of  DomiiisH^.  aiMl  Mk 
unworthy  treatment  of  him  after  )ata  death. 
f  The  love  of  fubtleties  or  witticifm,  and  the  af- 
fedbtion  of  poipts  in  difcourfe,  had,  from  the  time 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  taken  place  of*  «he  fine 
tafte  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Aviguftus.  Thofc 
defefts  increafed  perpetually,  which  occafioned  Mar- 
tiaFs  pleafing  fo  much.  All  his  epigrams  are  fir 
from  having  the  feme  force  and  Iphit ;  co  i;rhich 
this  verfe  of  his  own  has  been  juftiy  applied : 

Sunt  bona^  funt  quacdam  mediocria,  funt  xnak 

plura.  .  . 

S(me  goody  fme  tolerable^  but  mdre  bad. 

And  indeed  moft  of  them  are  bad  -,  he  has  however 
feme  that  are  occellent :  of  which  I  (hall  give  the  ^ 
reader  the  following  examples. 

Upon  an  excellent  piece  offculpture^ 

Artis  Phidtacas  toreuma  clarum 
Pifces  adfpids :  adde  aquara,  natabunt.  Ep.^^.l.  3. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  Jlownefs  of  a  barber. 

Eutrapeliis  cohfor  dutn  circuit  ora  Luperci^ 
£xpingi(que  genas^  altera  barba  fubic. 

£/.  83.  /.  7; 

Advice  to  a  perfon  not  to  go  to  lazvi 

Et  judex  petit,  &  petit  patronus  ; 

Solvas  cenfeo,  Sexcc,  creditod.  Ep.  13. 1.  2. 

Ajudge^  you  fay  ^ — and  patron  you  mtiftget? 
fTakemy  advice^  good  Sextus\  pay  the  debt. 

Upen  tbefuddm  death  of  one  who  bad,  often  been  viUd- 
riousin  the  raas  of  the  Circus. 

Ble  ^o  fum  Scorpus,  clamofi  gloria  Circi ; 

Plaufiis,  Roma,  ttxi,  deiiciseque  breves : 
Invida  queni  Lachefis  raptum  trieteride  nona^ 

Dum  numcrat  paltnas,  credidit  efie  ieoem. 

Ep.  ^u  /.  iOi 

Upon  the  ioid  aSion  of  Mucius  Scdrjola. 

Dum  peteret  R^m  decepta  fatellite  dextra^ 

Injecit  facris  fe  peritura  focis. 
Sed  tarn  £aeva  pius  miracula  non  tulit  hoflis, 

Et  raptum  nammia  juffit  abire  virum. 
Urere  quam  potuit  contcmpto  Mucius  igne^ 

Hanc  fpcftare  manum  Porfena  non  potuit. 
Major  deccptas  fama  eft  &  gloria  dextra?: 

Si  non  erraflet,  fecerat  ilia  minus. 

Ep.  Z2.  /.  1. 

Againft  the  inhumanity  of  a  covetous  rich  man. 
Tu  fpcftas  hiemem  fuccinfti  lentus  amici, 
(Pro  fcelus !)  &  lateris  frigora  trita  mei. 
Quantum  erat,  infelix,  pannis  fraudare  duobus^ 
(Quid  renuis  ?)  non  te,  Naevolc,  fed  tineas  ? 

Ep,  46,  li  £. 

Nc 
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^0  riches  afe  in  realiiy  faved  but  tbofr  we  give  awofi 

Callidas  effrafta  nummos  far  aufcret  area: 
Profternet  patrios  impia  flamma  lares ——   ^ 

Extra  fortuiiam  eft  quicquid  donatUr  amicis  : 
Quas  dederis,  folas  femper  habebis  opes. 

£p.  42.  /•  8; 

Praije  and  defcripti^  of  a  Utile  bitcb^  It  is  fome-* 
Vfhat  long,  but  of  exceeding  delicacy ;  and  I  could 
wifti,  for  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  that  feme  able 
hand  would  tranflate  it  into  our  language  in  verfc  2 

lila  eft  paii&re  nequior  Catulli : 
Ifta  eft  purior  ofculp  columbas : 
liia  eft  bUndior  onnnibuis  pueilis  : 
Ifla  eft  carior  Indicis  lapillis  t^ 
Ifla  efi;delicia£  cateil^  Publi. 
Hanc  tu,  fi  qqeritur,  Ipqul  putabU* 
Sentic  triftitiamque  gaudiumque* 
Collo  nixa  cubar,  capirque  fomnps^ 
Ut  fufpiria  nulla  &ntiantur ; 
Et  defiderio  coada  ventris^     ,    .  , 

Gutta  pallia  non  fefellk  ulla ;  ^ 
Sed  blando  pede  fufcitat,  toroque 
Dq)oni  monet,  &  rogat  levari. 
Caftse  tantus  ineft  pudor  catell^.l, 
Ignorat  Venercm^  ncc  invenimus 
Dignum  tarn  tenera  virum  puella. 
Hanc  ne  lux  rapiat  fupreroa  totani» 
Pi£la  Publius  exprimit  tabella. 
In  qua  tarn  fimilem  videbis  Jiflaniy 
Ut  fit  tarn  (imilis  liJbi  nee  Ufa. 
Iflam  denique  pone  cum  tabella, 
Aut  utramque  putabis  effe  veram, 
Aut  utramque  pucabis  efic  piftam. 

Ep^  109.  /.  ^. 

For  thi  fake  of  the  ladies,  tis  Alt.  RclHn  recom- 
nds  it  J  the  T^ranjlaior  has  attempted^  qt  rather  imi* 

•  toted 
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tated  this  little  poem  in  Englijh  mea/are^  bow  unequnitj 
tbexompar^M  will  keft  txplain  r 

Pretty  Tffaj  which  can  he 
Of  pretty  things  compared  to  thee  f 
Lepia^s  fparro^uo  in  its  pky 
Was  not  halffo  arch  and  gay  » 
IJfa^s  kijfes  fweeter  far 
Than  the  hiHing  tartlets  are:    ' 
IJfay  fonder  than  the  dove : 
JJfa^  kind  as  maids  in  love : 
Indians  geiAs  with  her  compare^ 
Gems  and  gold  are  not  fo  rare : 
Cheap  are  thofe  in  Pttblius*  Jigbt  i 
IJfa  is  his  fale  delight. 

Iffa  has  the  art  t9  trace 
Joy  a$id  fadnefs  in  a  face ; 
And  fuch  notice  feems  to  take^ 
Iffa^  one  would  thinks  could  fpeak. 
Whilfi  fhtjkeps^  her  neck  fvfiaimngs 
Not  0  hreath  her  life  explaining^ 
Should'  a  call  of  nature  take  her-^ 
No  diflreffes  rude  can  make  her ; 
But^  foft^rifing  from  her  place^ 
Not  a  drop  to  her  dtfgraee^ 
Set  mc  down,  fbe  telkyou  plain. 
And  now^  take  me  up  again. 
And  fo  cbaft^s  the  little  creature^ 
One  would  tbink  her  not  of  nature  i 
Never  Venus  and  btr  fon 
To  her  fpotlefs  hreaft  were  knowH  % 
Nor  a  fpoufe  cotdd  we  provide 
IFortbf  of  the  tender  bride. 

Left  death  fnatch  her  whole  aw(^^ 
Grief  to  think  1  at  her  U^  day^ 
Puhlius  does  her  piSlure  iake^ 
Long  to  keep  for  Iffa^s  fake  t 
Jffa  there  as  like  you  fecj 
As  Ijfa  can  to  IJfa  be; 

tfTa 
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Jffa  by  her  ptSure  place j 
IJa^s  t^Q  with  ev*ry  grace ! 
B^tb painted feetHt  and  botbfeetn  true^p 
Tb^  puzzle  mCj  andfo  would  you ! 

S  U  L  P  I  T  I  A. 

SiTLPiTiA,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Ca- 
knus.  She  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  expulflon  of 
the  philofophers,  wherein  flic  highly  lafhes  Domi- 
tian,  and  menaces  him  with  death.  It  is  the  only 
one,  of  a  great  number  of  poems  compofed  by  her, 
that  is  come  down  to  us,  and  is  ufually  printed  at 
the  end  of  Juvenal's  fatir^s.  We  have  reafon  to 
regret  the  lofs  of  the  verfes  (he  infcribed  to  herhuf- 
band  upon  conjugal  love,  and  the  chaftity  and  fide- 
lity to  be  obfcrved  in  the  married  ftate.  Martial 
gives  her  great  praife  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  of 
which  I  (hall  repeat  only  fome  verfes  : 

Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  puellas, 
Uni  quae  cupiunt  viro  placere. 
Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  mariti, 

Uni  qui  cupiunt  placere  nuptag 

Hac  condifcipula'^  vel  hac  magiftra, 
EflTcs  dodlior  &  pudica  Sappho.— 

Imitated. 

Tou  tender  brides,  wbom  virtuous  love  infpireSy 
Refine  by  wife  Sulpitia  your  defires  : 
She  can  the  ufeful  Jcience  well  impart 
I'o  keep  one  happy  married  lover's  heart : 
And  you,  whoe'er  defire  one  bride  to  chcrnu 
Tour/elves  with  bright  Sulfitia's  diSlates  arm-'^^ 
r^itb  her  converfant,  by  her  lejfons  taught, 
fer  lovely  pupils  rife,  enlarged  in  thought ; 
'  hajle  and  more  learned  SappBo*s  they  beccme, 
\  'heir  fex's  glory,  and  the  pride  of  Rome. 
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cadius  and  Honorius,  who  caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  ereA- 
.  ed  in  honour  of  him.  He  died  foon  after  Arcadius. 
H«  merits  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  heroic  poets 
who  appeared  after  the  Auguftap  age.  Of  all  thofe 
who  have  endeavoured  to  follow  and  imitate  Virgil, 
none  come  fo  near  the  majcfty  of  that  poet,  and  re- 
tain lefs  of  the  corruption  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  tlian 
him.  He  every-where  fliews  abundance  of  genius, 
and  that  he  was  born  a  poet.  He  was  full  of  that  fire 
which  produces  en thuGafm.  His  ftilciscorreft,fweet, 
.elegant,  and  at  the  fame  time  noble  and  fublime.  He 
has  however  too  many  flights  and  fallies  of  youth,  arid 
fwells'too  much.  He  has  wit  and  imagination,  but  is 
far  from  that  delicacy  of  numbers,  that  natural  and 
exquifite  harmony  of  verfe,  which  the  learned  admire 
in  Virgil.  He  rings  perpetually  the  fame  round  of 
meafures,  the  fame  cadence,  on  account  of  which 
one  can  fcarce  read  him  without  being  tired- 

Of  the  feveral  poems  of  Claudian,  his  inveftives 
againfl  RuSnus  and  Eutropius  have  been  highly 
efteemed. 

A  U  S  O  N  I  U  S. 

r 

AusoNius  {Pectus  or  rather  Decimus  Magnus 
jtufonius)  was  born  at  Bour^eaux. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  chofep  profeflbr  of 
grammar,  and  afterwards  of  rhetoric.  He  acquired 
fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  latter  employment,  that 
he  was  fent  for  to  the  Imperial  court,  and  made  prse- 
ceptor  to  Gratian,  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
An.  367.  tinian  I.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  in  that  young 
prince's  journey  with  his  father  into  Germany. 

This  employment  acquired  him  the  higheft  dig- 
nities of  tht  empire.  He  was  made  Quaeftor  by 
Valentinian.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Gra- 
tian made  him  PrafcSus  Pratmo  ;  which  office  he 
had  twice,  firft  for  Italy  and  Africa,  and  afterwards 
An.  379.  for  the  Gauls.  He  was  at  length  declared  conful, 
at  which  time  Juvenal's  maxim  was  again  verified. 

That, 
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That,  when  fortune  pleafes,  fte  makes  a  conful  of  a 
rhetorician. 

Sifartuna  volet ^  fies  de  rhetore  conful. 

The  emperor,  in  conferrnig  that  dignity  upon 
him,  forgot  noticing  that  could  exalt  the  favour,  by 
the  obl^ing^and  generous  manner  of  doing  it.  To 
know  how  to  improve  gifts  and  graces  thus  is  a 
jcience  worthy  of  a  prince.  He  immediately  dif-  Aufon.  in 
patched  a  courier  to  Aufonius  with  advice  of  his  ^^^'  *^' 
being,  nominated  conful,  and  wrote  to  him  in  thefe 
terms  :  "  When  I  confidered  feme  time  ago  about 
**  the  creation  of  confuls  for  this  year,  I  implored 
«^  the  affiftance  of  God,  as  you  know  it  is  my 
*'  cuftom  to  do  in  whatever  I  undertake,  and  as  I . 
^'  know  ii  is  your  defire  that  I  ihould.  I  believed 
"  it  incumbent  on  me  to  nominate  you  Firft  con* 
<^  ful,  and  that  God  required  that  acknowledgment 
*'  from  me  of  the  good  inftrudions  I  have  received 
"  from  you.  I  therefore  pay  you  what  I  owe  you, 
•'  and,  as  I  am  fcnfible  that  we  can  never  fufficiently 
^^  difcharge  our  obligatiohs  to  our  parents  and 
"  mailers,  I  confefs  myfelf  ftill  no  lefs  in  your 
"  debt  than  I  was  before.*' 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  favour  he 
did  him,  he  accompanied  this  letter  with  the  preftnt 
of  a  very  rich  robe,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  em- 
peror Conftantius  his  father-in-law  was  embroidered 
in  gold.  Aufonius,  on  his  fide,  employed  the  whole 
force  and  delicacy  of  his  genius  in  praifing  his  auguft 
benefa&or  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  oration  of 
thanks  to  the  emperor  is  ftill  extant,  and  has  been 
highly  eftcemed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it, 
perhaps  too  much ;  with  fine  and  folid  thoughts,  and 
fcrightly  turns,  but  often  far- fetched  and  too  much 
midied.  The  Latinity  of  it  is  hard,  and  fpeaks  the* 
i^  in  whidh  the  author  lived.  That  the  reader  may 
have  fome  idea  of  his  ftile,  I  ftiall  repeat  here  the 
C  3  beginning 
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beginning  of  this  fpeech,  which  he  pronounced  be* 
fore  the  emperor : 

Ago  tibi  gr alias ^  Imperatof  Augufte :  ft  pojfem^  eiiam 
referrem.  Sed  mc  tua  fortuna  dcjiderat  remunerandi 
^ices^  nee  noftra  fuggerit  refiiiuendi  famltatem.  Priva-^ 
torum  ifta  copia  eft  inter  fe  ejfe  ntunificos.  ^ua  beneficiay 
ut  majefiate  pracellunt^  it  a  tnuiuum  non  repofcunt,  ^cd 
folum  igitur  noftra  opis  eft,  gratias  ago,  verum  ita,  ut 
apud  Deum  fieri  folet,  fentiendo  copioftiis,  quam  loquendo  ; 
atque  non  in  facrarie  modb  Imperialis  oracuH,  qui  locus 
horror e  tranquHh  tf  pavore  venerabili  raro  eundem  ani- 
tnum  praftatj  iff  vultum  :  Scd  ufquequaque  grdtias  agOy 
turn  tacensy  turn  loquens ;  turn  in  ccstu  hoimnum,  turn 
ipfe  mecum  \  &f  cum  voce  potui  &  cum  meditatkne 
fecejft\  omni  loco,  a5iu,  habttu,  fc?  temp9re.  Necmirum^ 
Ji  ego  tcrminum  nonftatuo  tarn  grata  prcfitendi  cum  tu 
finem  facere  nefcias  bonorandi.  S^i  enim  locus  eft,  auf 
dies,  qui  non  me  hujus  autJimtUs  gratulationis  admoneat  f 
Admoneat  autem  I  O  inertiam  Jignificatioms  ignav^e  .* 
^iis,  inquam,  locus  eft,  qui  nonbenefid.s  tuis  agitet,  in^ 
flammet  ? 

There  is  an  extreme  inequality  in  the  works  of* 
Aufonius.  His  ftile  is  ftiff  and  hard,  as  I  have 
already  obferved ;  but  that  ftifr'nefs,  that  roughnefs, 
is  the  leaft  fault  of  his  poems.  The  oblcenities  with 
which  they  abound  forbid  the  reading  of  them  to 
every  body  that  has  not  renounced  ail  (hame, 

St.   P  A  U  L  I  N  U  S. 

St.  Paulinus,  Biihop  of  Noia,  was  born  at 
Bourdcaux. about  the  year  353.  The  celebrated 
Aufonius,  of  whom  I  fpoke  lalt,  was  his  matter  in 
profane  learning.  St.  Paulinus  declares  more  than 
once  that  he  was  indebted  for  every  thing  to  Au^ 
fonius,  whom  he  calls  his  patron,  mafter,  father, 
und  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted 
for  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  learning,  and  his 
cievadon  to  oGces  i^nd  dignities : 
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Tihi  difcipUms^  dignitatem^  litteras^ 

Lingua^  &?  toga^  £5?  fama  decusy 
ProveSujj  altusj  inftitutus  debeo^ 

Patrone,  practptor^  parens.  Carm.  10.         n 

He  made  a  great  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafter. 
Aufbnius  congratulates  him  upon  it  in  feveral  of 
his  poems,  and  owns,  which  is  no  fmall  thing  for 
a  poet  to  allow,  that  his  difciple  carries  the  bays 
by  his  verfes  againft  him : 

Cedimus  ingenio^  quajitum  pracedimus  avo. 
Ajfurgit  Mufie  nojira  Camoma  tua. 

Aufon.  Epift.  20. 

The  retirement  of  St.  Paulinus,  who. went  into  i «J.Epift. 
Spain  to  hide  himfclf  in  folitude,  drew  upon  him  **  *^' 
violent  reproaches  froni  Aufonius.  That  worldly 
inan  wrote  him  many  letters  to  complain  of  his  in- 
jurious ftate  of  oblivion,  in  which  he  flies  out  aginft 
his  Tahaquil  5  by  which  odious  name  he  means  his 
wife  Therefia,  to  >yhom  he  imputes  that  change^  He 
accufed  his  difciple  of  having  loft  his  former  good- 
nature, and  of  being  become  morofe  and  an  hater 
of  mankind,  Heafcribcs  to  him,  in  terms  fufficiently 
exprefs,  a  mind  perverted  by  Ipleen  and  melancholy, 
that  induced  him  to  fly  the  fociety  and  commerce 
of  men :  the  reproach  ufually  made  by  perfons  of 
the  world  to  thofe  who  quit  it. 

Divine  Providence  prevented  him  from  receiving 
any  of  thefe  letters,  till  he  was  ftrong  enough  to  refift 
the  fnares  which  the  devil  laid  for  him  by  the  hand 
of  a  late  efteemed  and  much  beloved  mafter  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  he  received  three  of  them, 
which  he  anfwered  by  feveral  on  his  fide. 

After  having  explained  the  reafon  of  his  long 
filence,  he  excufes  himfelf  from  refuming  the  ftudy* 
of  profane  poetry,  which  did  not  fuit  a  perfon  like 
him,  who  had  devoted  his  thoughts  folcly  to  God : 

C  4  ^id 
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^uid  abditatas^  in  meam  mram^  pater ^ 

Redire  Mufas  pracipis  ? 
Negant  Camsnis^  nee  paUM  Jpollim 

DUala  Cbrifio  fiSiora. 

He  fays  that  he  is  now  no  longer  to  invoke* 
Apollo  and  the  mufes,  divinities  inipotent  and  deaf^ 
that  a  God  more  powerful  has  taken   poffeflion  of 
his  mind,  and  requires  other  fenciments  and  a  dif^ 
ferent  language  from  him : 

Nunc  alia  tnentem  vis  agif,  major  DeuSj 
Alio/que  more  poftulat. 

He  afterwards  defcribes  the  wonderful  change 
operated  by  grace  in  the  heart  of  man,  when  it 
has  fcized  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  has  entirely 
fubjefted  it  to  itfeJf,  in  making  it  by  a  chafte  and 
pure  joy  lofe  all  rafte  for  its  former  pleafures  and 
worldly  delights;  in  extinguilhing  all  the  pains  and 
difquiet  of  the  prefent  life  by  a  lively  faith  and  hope 
of  future  happinefs,  and  in  leaving  it  no  other 
care,  than  to  employ  itfelf  with  its  God ;  in  con-* 
templating  his  wonderful  works,  in  ftudying  his 
holy  will,  and  endeavouring  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  foul  to  render  him  an  homage  worthy  of  hiin 
by  an  undivided  love  that  knows  no  bounds; 

Hie  ergo  m^ra  ut  fuum  pracorHis 

Vil/raverit  aekjubar^ 
Jbjiergit  agrim  corporis  pigrifitum 

liahitumqut  mmtis  innovat. 
Exhaurit  omne  quodjwoabat  antea^ 

Cajtde  voluptatis  vice, 
Toloque  nojira  jure  domini  vindicai 

Et  corday  Cs?  cra^  (^  tempora^ 
Se  cogitariy  intelligi^  credit  legi^ 

Se  vuU  timeri  (sf  diligi. 
Mfita  inanesy  quos  movet  viu  labor 

Pr<sc[entis  ^evi  tramite^ 
Abokt  futwrde  cum  Deo  vitafides^  &c. 

To 
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To  all  ihis  he  adds  a  ftroag  proteftation  never  to 
be  wanting  to  what  his  obligations  to  Aufonius  xe- 
quired  of  him. 

The  praifes,  which  Aufonius^  gives  St.  Paulinus 
fn  many  places,  feem  rather  to  reg^d  rhe  poems 
he  compK>ied  before  his  renouncing  the  profane 
mufes,  than  thofe  he  wrote  after.  For,  after  fo  un- 
common and  generous  an  abdication,  he  ftudied  to 
exdnguiih  the  greateft  part  of  his  (ire ;  and,  having 
ftifled  in  himfelf  all  defire  of  worldly  reputation,  he 
checked  and  negleded  his  wit  and  ftile,  and  confined 
himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  a  fimplicity  averfc  to 
all  pride,  and  fuch  as  the  Chriftian  modefty  requires. 
He  carried  this  departure  from  the  poet  fo  far,  as 
to  difregard  even  the  rules  of  profodv.  But  with  all 
the  air  of  negligence,  that  appears  no  lefs  in  his  verfi- 
cation  than  even  in  the  ftile  in  general  of  his  poems, 
we  always  find  certain  natural  charms  and  beauties, 
which  make  us  love  the  author  and  his  works. 

St.    prosper. 

St.  Prosper  was  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  a  layman,  and  Secretary  of  the  Briefs  to 
St.  Leo  the  Pope. 

Bcfides  feveral  other  little  pieces,  which  are  du- 
bious, we  have  a  confiderable  poem  of  St.  Prolper's 
againft  the  ungrateful,  that  is  to  fay  againll  the  ene- 
mies of  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrift  j  wherein,  as  a  pro- 
found theologift,  he  explains  the  doftrine  of^  the 
Church  againft  the  Pelagians  and  Semipelagians. 

Mr.  Godeau,  after  many  other  authors,  judges 
this  work  an  abridgement  of  all  St.  Auguffin's  books 
upon  this  fubjeft,  and  particularly  of  thofe  which  he 
wrote  againft  Julian.  He  adds,  that  the  expreffions 
are  wonderful,  and  that,  in  many  places^  there  is 
reafon  to  be  amazed  bow  it  was  poflible  for  this 
Saint  to  unite  the  beauty  of  verfication  with  the  fe- 
vcrity  of  his  fdbjeft.  What  is  befides  furprifing,  in 
this  poem,  is  to  fee  the  exaft  regularity  with  which 

the 
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the  maxims  of  the  faith  are  obfervcd  in  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  conftraint  of  verfe,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  poetic  fpirit ;  and  that  the  truths  of  religion  arc 
neither  altered  nor  weakened  by  the  ornaments  of 
poetry;  This  poem  has  been  tranflated  into  French. 
verfe.  I  fhall  give  the  preface  of  it  a  place  here, 
which  will  fhew  both  the  fubjeft  of  this  excellent 
work,  and  the  ftile  of  its  author : 

P  R  jE  F  A  T  I  O. 

Unde  voluntatis  fanftae  fubfiftat  origo, 

Unde  animis  pietas  infit,  &  unde  fides  : 
Adversiim  ingratos,  faJfa  &  virtute  fuperbos, 

Centenis  decies  verfibus  excolui. 
Quos  fi  tranquilla  ftudeas  cognofcere  cura. 

Tutus  ab  adverfo  turbine,  Letlor,  eris. 
Nee  libertace  arbitrii  rapiere  rebcliis, 

UUa  nee  audebis  dona  negare  Dei. 
3ed  bona  qu^  tibi  funt,  operante  fatebere  Chrifto^ 

Non  effe.ex  merito  fumpta,  fed  ad  meritum, 

French  Tranflation, 

Ma  plume  en  milk  Vers  combat  t ant  pour  la  Gract^ 

A  four  Dieu  combat  tu^ 
Attaquant  ces  Ingrats  pleins  de  la  vaine  audace^ 

D^une  faujfe  vertu. 
"fat  fait  voir  d*ou  nos  cceurs  confoivent  la  racine 

D^un  celefte  dejfein^ 
jym  lafoi  nait  dans  nous^  d^ou  la  vertu  divine 

Germe  dans  notre  fein. 
Si  done  ton  efprit  calme^  en  lifant  cet  ouvrage^ 

Ny  cherche  que  du  fruity 
Ces  Vers  tefauveront  du  funefle  naufrage 

Oil  Perreur  nous  conduit. 
Tu  tleleveras  point  contre  ton  Roi  fupreme 

^afiere  liber te, 
Et  tu  ne  croiras  point  miriter  par  toi-meme 

Les  dons  de  fa  bontL 

Mais 
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Mais  tu  reconnoitras  que  tu  dots  toute  cbofo 

Au  Dim  qui  fejtfi  doux  ; 
j£/  que  notre  merite  eft  V^et^  non  la  caufe 

Defa  Grace  dans  nous. 

The  fame  in  En^lijk 

Whence  bolinefs  of  will  derives  its  birth. 
Whence  ^>/y  and  faith  illumine  earth, 
'Gainft  men  Ungrateful,  oijalfe  virtue  vain, 
I  fing  :  a  thoufand  verles  form  the  ftrain. 
If,  reader,  to  fuch  knowledge  you  afpire. 
Search  here,  and  gratify  thy  good  defire. 
From  frantic  error  fafe,  the  growth  of  pride, 
Thefe,  if  you  ftudy  well,  will  be  your  guide ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  dare  againft  the  God  of  Gracf 
Rebellious  human  liberty  to  place : 
Nor  wilt  thou  any  of  his  gifts  difown ; 
Nor  think  you  merits  but  by  Him  alone: 
Whatever  is  good  in  thee  thou  here  wilt  trace. 
Not  as  the  caufe^  but  the  effeB^  of  Grace. 

5IDONIUS    APOLLINARIS. 

C.  Sollius  Apollinaris  Sidonius  was  born  at  Lyons.' 
flis  father  vi2is  pr^efeBus  pratorio^  and  fon- in-law  of 
the  emperor  Avitus. 

We  have  twenty- four  of  his  poems,  which  are 
nfually  printed  with  the  nine  books  of  his  epiftles. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  an  excufe  for  the  hard- 
Bcfs  and  obfcurity  of  his  ftile,  and  the  falfe  quan- 
tities of  his  verfes. 

He  renounced  poetry  with  fccular  things,  and 
compofed  no  verfes  after  he  was  made  bifhop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  happened  in  tha 
year  472, 

A  V  I  E  N  U  S. 

RuFUS  Festus  Avienus  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofiu9  the  elder.     This  author  tranflated  the 

"^   Pb^eno" 
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Pb^enomena  of  Aratus^  and  chc  Uf^nrti^if  of  Diony- 
fius,  thac  is  to  fay,  his  defcripcion  of  the  earth,  in- 
to Latin  verie.  He  had  alfa  turned  ail  Liiry  into 
Iambics  :  a  work  ufclefs  enough,  and  of  which  the 
lofs  is  only  to  be  regretted,  as  ii  coniained  the  fub- 
fiance  of  that  exceUenf  biftarian^s  matter  not  come  down 
to  us.  There  are  fables  of  his  extant,  which  he 
made  into  elegiac  veffe  from  -Sfop,  and  dedicated 
to  Theodofius,  who  is  in  reality  Macrobius :  they 
are  infinitely  r<?mote  from  the  purity,  beauty,  and 
elegance  of  Phasdrgs. 

B  O  E  T  I  U  S. 

BoiTivs  (Anicius  Maniius  Siverinus  Boetius)  was 
fole  cQnful  in  the  year  510. 

What  vcrfcs  this  great  man  made  are  inferted 
in  his  five  books  De  confolatime  PhUofopbiit^  which 
he  compofed  m  the  prifon,  where  Theodoric  king 
of  the  GothS)  whofe  prime  minifter  he  was,  con- 
fined him.  His  profe,  whidi  is  not  the  mod:  ex-* 
cellent,  feemed  to  have  contributed,  like  (hades  in 
painting,  to  exalt  the  beauties  of  his  poetry,  that 
abounds  with  grave  fentences  and  fine  thoughts. 

PORTUNATUS. 

ltcATvnArv%  was  born  in  the  marquifate  of 
Trdvifano.  He  was  maidc  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  and 
dilcd  about  the  beginning  of  the  (eflsnth  century. 

He  is  OM  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  the  antient 
Chriftian  poets.  We  have  eleven  books  of  his  mif- 
cellaneous  poerm  in  I.yric  and  Elegiac  verfe,  and 
four  of  the  li&  of  St.  Martin  in  Hexameters.  The 
merit  of  .his  verics  is  to  be  judged  from^  the  age  ia 
which  he  lived. 
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CHAPTER    n. 
OF    HISTORIANS. 

HISTORY  has  with  reafon  been  called  the 
evidence  of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the 
fchobi  of  virtue,  the  depofitory  of  events,  and,  tf 
the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  the  faithful  meflfcnr- 
ger  of  antiquity.  And  indeed  it  opens  to  our  view 
the  vaft  feriei  of  all  paft  ages,  and  brings  them  in 
a  manner  down  to  our  own  times.  It  makes  con- 
querors, heroes,  princes^  and  all  other  great  per- 
fonages,  appear  before  lis  ^  but  without  the  pom** 
pous  train  which  attended  them  during  their  lives, 
and  reduced  to  their  own  pei4bns,  in  order  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  their  actions  at  the  tribunal  of 
pofterity,  and  fubmit  to  a  judgment  in  which  flat- 
tery has  no  longer  any  part,  becaufe  they  have  no 
longer  any  power. 

Hiftory  has  alfo  the  privilege  of  approaching  the 
thrones  of  the  princes  ttiat  reign,  and  is  almoft  the 
only  counfellor,  who  either  can  or  dare  impart 
truth  to  them,  and  even  fhew  them  their  faults,  if 
they  have  any,  but  under  foreign  names,  to  fpare 
their  delicacy,  and  to.  render  its  advice  ufeful  by 
avoiding  to  give  them  offence.  It  is  no  lefs  intent 
upon  the  inftruAion  of  private  perfons.  It  iets  be* 
fore  all  in  general,  of  whatfoever  age  or  condition 
they  be,  both  the  models  of  virtue  they  ara  to  fol- 
low, and  the  examples  they  ought  to  fhun. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  hiftory,  whilfl:  art- 
lefs  and  rude  in  its  infancy,  was  not  capable  of 
rendering  thefe  impontant  fervice^  to  mankind.  It 
contented  itfelf  at  firft  with  preferving  the  ^emem»- 
brance  of  events  by  carving  them  upon  ftone  and 
brals,  in  fixiag  them  by  infcriptions,  by  inftrting 

"  them 
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father  ^  the  youch,  upon  thac  occafion  ^  ahondng 
him  ia  the  ftrongeft  terms  to  take  particular  care 
of  his  &m^  who  ^ready  ihewed  (o  extraordinary  ^ 
tafte  for  polifs  learning)  and  who  might  one  day  be 
the  honour  of  Greece.  Great  perfons  cannot  be  tod 
attentive  in  encouraging  young  men  by  juft  praifes» 
in  whom  they  obferve  fine  talents  and  generous 
inclinations.  It  is  perhaps  to  thefe  few  words  of 
Herodotus  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  ad^ 
mirable  hiftory  of  Thucydides, 

I  have  faid,  that  Thucydides  might  be  about  fif- 
teen^ when  he  was  prefent  at  the  reading  of  Herodo* 
tus's  hiilory  at  Athens.  Suidas  fays,  that  he  was 
thbn  only  a  child,  or  rather  very  young,  «t»  <riic.  As 
he  was  born  but  thirteen  years  after  Herodotus,  the 
latter  himfelf  in  confequence  could  not  at  that  time 
be  above  twenty-eight,  which  highly  adds  to  the 
merit  of  that  author,  who  at  that  age  had  compofed 
fo  v^uable  a  work. 

Herodotus,  crowned  with  glory^  thought  of  rc^ 
turning  into  his  own  country,  whither  the  heart 
always  recals  us.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  ex* 
horted  the  people  to  expel  the  tyrant  that  opprefled 
them,  and  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  the  pofleflion 
of  their  liberty,  dearer  to  the  Greeks  than  life  it- 
felf.  His  remonftrances  had  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  be  expefted,  but  met  with  no  other  reward 
than  ingratitude,  through  the  envy  fo  glorious  and 
fuccefsnii  an  enterprife  drew  upon  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  an  ungrateful  country,  and  thought 
proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
that  offered  itfelf  very  favourably.  The  Athenians 
were  at  this  time  fending  a  colony  to  Thurium^  in 
that  part  of  Italy  called  Gra^cia  major,  to  inhabit 
and  re-peoplc  that  city.  He  joined  this  colony^ 
and  went  with  it  to  fettle  at  Thurium,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  Thurium  was  the  anftient  Sybaris* 
or  at  lead  that  city  was  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sybaris,  and  the  remaining  people  of  that 
•  antient 
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antient  place,  mined  by  the  Crotoniatse^  were  fet-^ 
tied  there. 

I  defer  (peaking  of  the  judgment  to  be  pafled  on 
Herodottls,  till  I  have  gone  through  the  article  of 
Thucydides^  in  order  to  compare  them  with  each 
btben 

Sect,  it 

THUCYDIDES. 

TH  E  birth  of  Thutydides  is  dated  in  the  77th  A.  M. 
Olympiad,  thiiteen  years  after  that  of  He-  ^^I'j^  ci 

FOdOtDS.  471.' 

His  £icfaelr  wai  Oloi^us  (fo  called  from  a  king  <rf  J^^'"*"* 
Thrace)  and  bis  mother  Hcgefipylc^     One  of  his  Thucyd. 
anceftors  was  the  antient  Miltiades^  the  ion  of  Cyp-  Sui^. 
.  fehis^  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Thracian 
Cheifohefus,  who  having  retired  into  Thrace  by  the 
coofent  of  Pififtratus^  there  married  Heg^fipyte  the 
daughter  of  Obrus  king  of  Thrace^  whofe  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  iiune  name  was  very  probably  the  mo- 
ther of  our  hiftorian. 

He  ftudied  rhetoric  Under  Antiphoni  and  phi- 
k>fophy  under  Anaxagoras.    He  fpeaks  of  the  firft  Th^cyi. 
in  his  eighth  book,   and  fays  that  he  was  for  abo-  ^'^P'^^^* 
liihing  the  popular  government^  and  eftablifhing 
tiiat  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens; 

We  have  already  faid,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  A.  M. 
be  bad  heard  Hierodotus's  hiftory  read  with  extreme  ^j^^\  ^^ 
pleafure,  either  at  Olympia,  or  Athens.  456.' 

.  Aa  he  had  a  Violent  inc]inatk>n  for  ftudy,  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  concerning  himfelf  in  the  adminif- 
iration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  only  took  carb 
to  form  himfelf  in  the  military  exetcifes  that  fuited 
a  i^oung  man  of  his  birth.  He  was  employed  in 
tl  e  artny,  and  made  ibme  campaigns. 

At  twenty-feven  he  was  joined  in  commiflion  for  A.  M. 
€  ndufting  and  fettling  a  new.  colony  of  Athenians  ]l^°'i  q 

yoi.r  III*  D  at  ^4.*  ' 
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A.  M.  (core  and  upwirds,  at  Atheh^  aMording  to  foane^ 
AntVj.c.  ^^  in  Thrace  according  lootheiPS,  from  whence 
391/  '  '  his  bones  were  brought  to  Achcwi.  Plutarch  lays, 
cim  *'  ^^^  ^^^  *^"^^  ^  T^ucydides  was  ihewn  in  hts  time 
p,' 480.     wfihin  the  monument  of  Cimoh^s  family. 

Comparifon  of  HeroJoius  tmd  ^infydide^. 
DiONYSius  of  HALicARitA^iMs,  an  excdtent 
kiftorian  and  critic,  in  a  letter  to  Ponapey  the  Gfeat, 
compares  Herodotus  and  Thiicydides,  the  two  tnoft 
cftecmed  of  the  Gitck  hiftorians^  and  expreflfes  his 
judgment  of  them,  as  well  in  nsfpeO:  to  biftory  tt- 
felf,  as  the  ftile  they 'ufe.  I  IhaH  repeat  in  this  place 
^e  principal  ftrokes  of  this  (hort  dictation :  but 
we  mull  remember  that  our  critic  ia  of  Halicai^aflbs 
as  well  as  Herodotus,  which  may  perhaps  give  room 
to  fufpeA  him  of  £»me  partiality  to  4ii^  countryman. 

I.  I^Uer  of  mfiory  c(f9ifiderei. 

The  firft  duty  of  an  aothor,  who  intends  to  com-^ 
pofe  an  hiftory,  and  to  tranfhiit  the  knowledge  and 
remembrance  of  pift  actions  to  pofterity,  is^  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  dhoice  of  a  fubje&  great,  Aobie, 
and  affeding ;  which,  by  the  variety  and  impor- 
tance of  fads,  may  render  the  reader  attentive,  and 
keep  him  always  in  a  kind  of  bufy  fufpence  *,  and 
laftly,  engrofs  and  pleafe  him  by  the  nature  itfelf  of 
the  events,  and  the  good  fuccefsihat  Qcrminates  diem. 

Herodotus  may  indifputably  in  thk  point.be  (aid 
to  take  place  of  Thacydides.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  and  afie^ing  than  the  fubjeft  chofen 
by  the  former.  It  is  all  Greece,  jealous  to  the  de- 
gree every  body  knows  (he  was  of  lier  Kberty,  at- 
tacked by  the  moft  formidable  power  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which,  with  innumerable  forces  by  iea  and 
land,  undertakes  to  crulh  and  reduce  her' into  fla* 
very.  It  is  nothing  but  viAories  upon  vidories,  as 
well  by  fea  as  land,  gained  over  the  Perdans  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  without  mentioning  the  moral  virtues 
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carried  to  the  bAgheft  degfce  of  perfe&ioni  fbew  all 
the  valour,  pir|:i^Q^e,  and  mjiji^ary  abilities,  tha^ 
«aii  be  expedod  from  the  greaieft  of  captains.  In 
fioe^  this  tfftFt  fo  long  and  i;^rribiei  in  which  all 
Afii4,  departing  put  of  herfelf  aiid  overflowing  likf 
f^  deluge,  feenns  to  m^ke  the  total  deftrudion  of 
the  litUe  country  of  Greece  inevitable,  terir^iqate^ 
imh  the  iham^Ml  flight  of  Xerxes,  the  mod  pow- 
erful king  of  the  earth,  who  is  reduced  to  cfcape 
in  a  little  boat,  and  witb  A  fucgels  that  extinguiflies 
for  ever  in  the  Perfians  all  thoughts  and  deii;-e$  of 
attacking  Greece  again  i^ith  open  force. 

We  fee  nothiag  of^this  kiftB  ixi  the  chovoe^Thu* 
cydides  has  made  of  his  fubje^.  He  confine  him* 
lelf  to  a  fingle  war,  which  is  peither  juft  in  its  prin- 
ciple, very  variiHls  in  it»  events,  nor  glorious  to  the 
Athenians  in  its  fiiccefs.  It  is  Greece  beconte  Iran* 
ik  and  pofleiTed  with  the  fpirit  pf  difcord,  that  im* 
hruea  her  hands  in  her  own  blood,  arming  Greeks 
againft  Greeks,  alHes  againft  allies.  Thucydides 
iumfelf,  from  the  beginning  of  his.hiftOry,  declares 
and  gives  his  reader  a  view  of  all  the  evils  with 
whioh  that  unfortunate  war  would  be  attended; 
daughter  of  meil,  plundering  of  cities,  earthquakes, 
droughts,  famine,  difeafes,  plagues,  peitilence,  in  a 
word,  the  mod  dreadful  calamities.  What  a  begin- 
ning, what  aprofpedt,  is  this!  h  there  any  thing 
more  capable  of  difgufiing  and  fhocking  the  reader,  i 

Such  is  the  firft  refleiftion  of  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
caroaiTus,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  at  all 
afifea  the  merit  of  the  writer.  The  choice  of  the 
matter,  and  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  a  war,  do  not 
depend  upon  an  author  cotemporary  with  his  fub- 
jcd;,  who  is  not  matter  of  his  events,  and  who 
^ther  can iWT' ought  to  write  any  thing  but  what 
Jiappens.  He  is  unfortunate  in  being  the  witnefs  of 
none  but  deplorable  fa6ls,  but  not  the  lefs  excellent 
for  that  reafon  ;  which  is  at  moll  a  reproach  that 
will  lie  only-  againft  a  Tragic  or  Epic  poet,  who  dif- 
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p6(es  his  chatter  at  his  own  difcretion.  But,  as  to  an 
author,  who  writes  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  we 
have  no  right  to  require  any  thing  of  him,  but  that 
he  (hould  be  true,  judicious,  and  impartial.  Is  the 
fde  end  of  hiftory  to  delight  the  reader  ?  Ou^t  it 
not' rather  to  inftfuft  him,  and' are  not  the  great 
calamities,  which  are  the  neceffary  effefts  of  bad 
paflions  and  injuftite,  highly  ufeful  for  teaching 
mankind  to  avoid  them  ? 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  very  important  for  a 
writer  to  make  a  good  choice  of  his  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  know  where  he  is  to  begin,  and  how 
far  carry  on,  his  hiftory.  And  in  this  Herodotus 
has  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  begins  with  re* 
lating  the  caufe  of  the  war  declared  by  the  Perfians 
a^inft  Greece,  which  is  tl^e  defire  to  revenge  an 
injury  *  received^  above  two  hundred  years  before  ; 
and  he  concludes  the  relation  of  it  with  the  exem* 
plary  puniftiment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  taking 
t)f  Troy  could  at  mpft  be  only  the  pretext  of  this 
war,  and  what  a  pretext  was  it !  The  real  caufe  was 
undoubtedly  the  ambition  of  the  kings  of  Perfia^ 
and  the  dedre  Of  avenging  themfelves  upon  the 
Greeks  for  the  aid  they  gave  the  lonians.  As  for 
Thucydides,  he  begins  his  hiftory  with  defcribing 
the  unhappy  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks 
at  that  time  •,  a  firft  profpeft  little  agreeable  and  af- 
feding.  He  exprefsly  imputes  the  caufe  of  this  war 
to  the  city  of  Athens,  though  he  might  have  afcribed 
it  to  the  envy  of  Sparta,  its  rival  from  the  time  of  the 
glorioufsexploi ts  by  which  the  Athenians  had  fo  highly 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  war  with  the  Perfians* 

This  fecond  refle<5tion  of  our  critic  feems  ftill 
worfc  founded  than  the  firft.  Thucydides  might 
have  advanced  this  pretext,  but  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther he  could  have  done  it  with  truth  and  juftice : 
or  rather  one  may  pofitively  affirm,  that  he  could 

•  7i&/  drflnUlion  of  Troy  by  the  Cr$ekf^  *wbicb  city  'was  in  aUianxe 
%vith  Perfia, 

not 
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not  advance  it  with  any  face  of  reaibn  whadbever.* 
It  is  certain,  if  we  may  believe  Pluurch,  that  the 
caule  of  the  war  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  ua- 
bounded  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  who  alFeded 
univcrfal  dominion.  It  is  noble  in  Thucydidea 
to  have  facriHced  the  glory  of  his  country  to  the 
love  pf  truth :  a  quality  in  which  the  moft  effcntial 
merit  and  higheft  pr^ife  of  an  hiftorian  confift. 

Thirdly,  Herodotus,  who  knew  that  a  long  re- 
lation of  the  fame  matter,  how  agreeable  foever  ic 
might  be,  would  difguK  and  becon>e  tedious  ta 
the  reader,  has  varied  his  work,  after  the  manner  of 
Homer,  by  epifodes  and  digredions,  which  add 
much  to  its  beauty,  and  the  reader's  pleafure,  Thui- 
cydides,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  uniform  and  in 
the  fame  tone,  *  and  purfues  his  fubjeft  without  giv- 
ing himfelf  rime  to  take  breath ;  heaping  up  battles 
upon  battles,  preparations  upon  preparations,  ha- 
rangues upon  harangues ;  parcelling  out,  co  ufe  that 
expreflion,  adtions  by  campaigns,  which  might  have 
been  (hewn  in  all  their  extent  with  more  grace  and 
pcrfpicuity. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis  feems  here  not  to  have 
had  fufficient  attention  to  the  laws  of  hiftory,  and  tQ 
have  almoit  believed,  that  an  hiftorian  might  be 
judged  of  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  poet.  Many 
people  blame  Herodotus  tor  his  long  and  frequent 
digredions,  as  a  confiderable  defeft  in  point  of  hif- 
tory.  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  this  opinion. 
They  muft  have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Greeks, 
at  a  time  wTien  the  hiftory  of  thofc  different  natk)ns, 
of  which  they  treat,  was  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
But  I  am  ftill  farther  from  blaming  the  plan  and  , 
condud  of  Thucydides,  who  hardly  ever  lofes  fight 
of  his  fubje£b  :  for  thi$  is  one  of  the  principal  rules 
of  hiftory,  from  which  a  writer  ought  never  to  dc» 
part,  without  the  juftcft  reafgns. 

Fourthly,   Thucydides  is  religioufly  attached  to 

truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  hiftory  i 
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and,  which  is  certainly  the  firft  and  moft  eflential 
quality  of  an  hiftorian,  inferis  nothing  of  fabplous 
in  his  work,  has  no  regard  to  embclli(hing  and  en« 
livening  it  by  relating  tads  and  events  of  the  mar- 
rellous  kind,  and  ^oes  not,  upon  every  occafion,  in? 
troduce  the  gods  and  goddefles,  afting  by  dreams, 
oracles,  and  prodigies.  In  this  he  is  in^ifputably 
fuperior  to  Herodotus,  who  is  little  delicate  and 
cautious  in  refpeft  to  many  fails  which  he  advances, 
and  is  generally  credulous  even  to  weaknefs  aqd 
iuperftition. 

Fifthly,  If  we  may  believe  Dionyfius  of  Hali* 
^arnaffus,  there  is  in  the  w^itingsof  Thucydides  4 
gloominefs  of  charadler,  and  a  natural  roughnefs 
of  humbur^  which  his  banifhment  had  Iharpened 
and  exafperatecl.  He  is  n^ofl  exaft  in  noting  all 
the  faults  and  wrong  meafures  of  the  generals; 
ind,  if  he  ibmetimes  remarks  their  good  qualities 
and  fucceflcs,  for  he  often  pafles  them  over  in  fi- 
lence,  he  feems  to  do  it  with  regret  and  againll  his 
will. 

I  do  not  know  whether  thi$  cenfure  be  well 
founded ;  but  my  reading  of  Thucydidcs  gavp  mo' 
po  fuch  idea  of  him.  I  perceived  indeed  that  hi^ 
piatper  was  fad  and  gloomy,  but  not  the  hiftorian. 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus  difcerns  a  quite  difierent 
temper  in  Herodotus,,  that  is  to  fay,  a  charafter  of 
kindnefs  and  good-nature  always  equal  to  itfelf, 
>vith  an  extreme  fenfibility  for  tl^c  good  and  bad 
fortune  of  his  country, 

2.  Elocution  cpnfidef'ei. 

Several  things  may  be  confidered  in  refped  tQ 
elocution : 

Purity,  propriety,  and  elegance  of  language*. 
Thefe  qualities  are  common  to  both  our  hiftorians^ 
^ho  equally  excelled  in  them^  but  always  in  ad« 

hcring; 
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henng  to  the  noble  fimplidty  pf  nature,    •  It  15 
remarkable,   fay3  Cicerp,  that  thefc  two  authors^ 
who  were  cotcmporary  with  the  fophifts,  that  had 
introduced  a  florid,  trinii  formal,  artificial  ftile,  ^nd 
whom  Socrates  for  that  reafon  called  x«y«ifM*«V»  never 
^avc  into  thofe  minute  or  rather  frivolous  ornaipents. 
DifFufion  or  brevity  of  ftile.     Thefe  particulyly 
didingujQi  and  charaderif^  them.     The  ftile  of 
J^crodotus  is'fwcet,  flowing,  and  more  diffufe  j  that 
of    Thucydidcs    lively,    concife,    and   vehement, 
"  The  oty,  to  ufe  Cicero's  words,  is  like  a  calnj 
♦^  liream,  whofe  waves  flow  with  Majcfty ;  the  o* 
^5  ther  like  an  impetuous  torrent ;  and,  when  he 
^*  fpeaks  of  war,  we  feem  to  hear  the  trumpet  found. 
Alter  Jim  vilis  falebris  quqfifedatus  ammfluit:  dter  omu 
\ncitatior  fertur^  id  de  bellicis  rebus  cami  etiam  quo*  »•  39t 
dammedo  billicum.    * '  Thucydides  is  fo  full  of  things* 
*'  that  with  him  the  thoughts  are  almoft  equal  in 
^^  number  to  the  words  \  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
*'  is  fo  jqft  and  clofe  in  his  expreflions,  that  one 
"  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  the  words  .that  adorn  the 
f •  the  thoughts,  or  the  thoughts  the  words.**    ^  Lib.  1.  de 
(Tbucfdides)  ita  creber  eft  rerum  frcquentioy  ut  verba-  ^'**- 
rum  profi  vumerum  fententiarum  numero  confequatur :  "*  ^^' 
iiaporro  verbis  aptus  £5?  prejfus^  ut  nefcw  utrumres 
crationey  an  verba  fenientiis  illufirentur.     This  clofe^ 
and  in  a  manner  abrupt,  ftile  is  wonderfully  proper 
for  giving  ftrength  and  energy  to  difcourie,  but  is 
generally  attended  with  abundance  of  obfcurity^ 
And  this  is  what  has  happened  to  Thucydides,  ef* 
pecially  in  his  harangues,  which  in  many  places  are 
almoft  unintelligible:   Ipf^e  ilU  condones  Uu  nmlias  o^^,  - 
l^abent  obfcuras  abditafque  fententiaSj  vix  ut  iniiUigaU'  n.  30. 
tfor :  So  that  the  reading  of  this  author  requires  an 

*  Sophiftas  XoyoJaiia^tfc  appellat  in  Phsedro  SocraVes-— ^uonim 
fids  arguta  malta^  fed  minuta  qu«dani«**«-niiiiiumqiie  depi£la. 
^2no  magis  iunt  Herodotus  Thucydiddque  niirabiles :  quorum  aetat 
fum  in  eonim  tempora»  quos  nominamus,  incidliret,  longiilime 
tamen  ipfi  a  talibus  deliciis^  vel  potiiu  ineptiit)  abfuei-ujit.  Cie.  im 
firat, ».  35, 
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uninterrupted  attention,  and  becomes  a  (erious  ftu- 
dy.  For  the  reft,  it  is  not  furprifing  tliat  Thuey- 
dides,  as  he  alludes  in  his  harangues  to  many  cir^ 
cumftadces  well  known  in  his  time,  and  forgotten  af- 
terwards, fhould  have  obfcurities  in  the  fenfe  of 
readers  fo  many  ages  removed  from  thofe  events. 
But  that  is  not  the  principal  €auie  of  them. 

What  has  been  faid  fhews  what  we  are  to  think 
of  our  two  hiftorians  in  refpeft  to  the  paffions,  which 
as,  every  body  knows  prevail  in,  and  conftitute  the 
principal  merit  of.  Eloquence.  Herodotus  fucceeds 
in  thofe  which  require  fweetnefe  and  infinuatiooji^ 
and  Thucydides  in  the  ftrong  and  vehement  paf- 
fions. 

Both  have  harangues,  but  they  are  lefs  frequent 
and  Ihorter  in  the  firft.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar* 
naffus  finds  a  defcft  in  thofe  of  Thucydides,  which 
is,  that  they  are  always  in  one  and  the  fame  form 
and  tone,  and  that  the  charafters  of  the  fpeakcrs 
are  ill  fuftained  in  them)  whereas  Herodotus  is 
much  happier  in  thofe  ref^fts.  Some  per{bn$ 
blame  harangues  in  hiftory  in  general,  and  efpc- 
Vol.  XT.  cially  the  direct.  I  have  anfwered  this  Gbjeftion 
clfewhere. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  article,,  which  is  become 
longer  than  I  intended,  with  the  elegant  and  judi- 
cious chara6ter  Quintilian  has  drawn  of  our  two 
authors,  in  which  he  includes  part  of  what  has  hi- 
Quintil.  thcrto  been  faid  :  Hijioriam  mtdti  fcripfere^  fed  mma 
1. 10.  c.  I.  ii^tat  duos  longe  ceteris  pr^ferendos^  quorum  diver b 
virttts  laudem  pern  eft  parem  confecuta.  Denfusy  Cff 
brevis^  Gf  femper  inftans  fibi  Thucydides:  duleis^  6? 
candidus,  ^  fufus  Herodotus.  Ilk  concitatis^  hie  re- 
fmffis  affeSiibus  tnelior:  ilk  ccncionibus^  hie  fermonibus  : 
ilk  w,  hie  voluptate.  **  Greece  has  produced  many 
^^  famous  hiftorians ;  but  all  agree  in  giving  the 
•*  preference  greatly  to  two  of  them,  who  by  diflfe- 
«*  rent  qualities  have  acquired ^taoft  equal  glory. 

"  Thucy- 
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^<  Thucydktes  is  clofe,  conCife»  and  always  *  haften* 
<^  ing  on  to  the  point  in  view :  Herodotus  is  fweet, 
*^  perffMCuouS)  and  more  diffufed.  The  one  is  beft 
^*  for  the  vehement  paffions,  the  other  for  the  fdk 
^^  and  agreeable.  The  one  fiicceeds  in  harangues^ 
^^  the  other  in  common  difcourie.  Force  ftrikes  ua 
^*  in  the  one,  and  pleafure  dharms  us  in  the  other." 
What,  in  my  opinion,  highly  exalts  the  merit  of 
Herodot\is  and  Thucydides  is,  that  both  of  them, 
with  few  models  they  could  follow,  carried  hiftory 
to  its  perfection  by  a  different  method. 

The  general  efleem  of  the  antients  for  thefe  two 
authors  is  a  circumftance  highly  in  thw  favour. 
So  many  great  men  could  hardly  be  miftaken  in 
their  judgment  of  them. 

SECT.    III. 
XENOPHON. 

I  Have  elfe  where  treated  withTufficientextent on  all 
that  relates  to  the  life  and  works  of  Xenophon.  I 
fliall  only  fay  fome  few  words  of  them  here,  to  rccal 
the  reader's  remembrance  of  them,  and  their  dates. 

Xenophon,  the  fon  of  Gryllus,  wks  born  at  A-  a.  M, 
thens  in  the  third  year  of  the  Sad  Olympiad.    He  3554- 
was  fomething  more  than  twenty  years  younger  ^^o. 
than  Thucydides,   and  was  a  great  philofopher, 
hiftorian,  and  general.  ' 

He  engaged  himfelf  in  the  troops  of  young  Cyrus,  a.  mV 
who  marched  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mne-  3^03-  ' 
mon  king  of  Perfia,  in  order  to  dethrone  him.  This  ^^';  ^'  ^ 
occafioned  his  banifhment,  the  Athenians  being  at 
that  time  in  amity  with  Artaxerxes.   The  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thoufand  under  the  conduit  of  Xenophon 
is  known  to  every  body,  and  has  immortalifed  hi) 
fame, 

*  Inftans  fibi  h  bard  to  nnder ;  it  mums  alnvfjs fr^g  fofward^ 
haftenif^  on  to  the  endj  tending  ferpitualh  to  it,  tuitbout  eitber  hfot^ 
Ji^bt  oftt^  deviating^  or  amnfing  bimfelfin  tbe  Uaft. 

After 
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AfUr  hi9  return,  be  was  employ^  in  the  troopt 
of  Sparta,  4t  &ft  in  ThrMe^  and  a^rwa»ls  in  Afia^ 
till  Ag$0Jiaus  was  reulled,  whom  he  accompanied 
a$  far  as  Bceoda.  H^e  then  reured  to  ScyUonca^ 
VFhere  ihe  L4ceda&m6l&iaiis  had  given  him  lands^ 
fifuated  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  city  of  Elis, 

He  waa  not  idle  in  his  retirement.  Vk  took  ad* 
%ant^  qi  the  leifure  it  afforded  him  to  co^pofe  bis 
hUtoriei,  He  began  with  the  Cyrbpasdia,  which  k 
the  hiftory  of  Cyrus  the  Great  in  eight  books*  It  was 
followed  with  that  of  Cyrus  the  youngpr^  which  in« 
dudes  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thoufand, 
in  ieveo  books.  He  then  wrote  the  Giecian  biftory 
in  feven  books  alfo,  that  begins  where  Thucydides 
left  off.  It  contains  the  fp^e  of  almoft  ibrty-eighc 
years,  from  the  return  of  Alcibiades  into  Attica,  to 
the  battle  of  Manfinaea.  He  alfo  compofed  feveral 
particular  trads  upon  hiflorical  fubje&s. 

His  ftiie,  under  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  natural 
iweetnc^fssL  conceals  inimitable  graces,  that  perfons 
pf  little  delicacy  of  tafte  perceive  and  adoxire  lefi, 
but  which  did  not  efcape  Cicero^  and  which  made 
him  fay,  ^^  That  the  mufes  feemed  to  fpeak  by  the 

pr4kunM.  ^^'  mo^tb  of  Xenophon :"  Xenofhontis  voce  mufai 
^fi  locutas  fsrmi. 

Q^tilian,  in  the  praile  he  has  left  us  of  this  au«» 
^h6r<^  b4$'  done  little  more  than  paraphrafe  thac 

Lib.  lo,  thought :  ^uid  ego  commemorem  Xen^pborUis  jucun^ 
dihUm  mm^inaffi^latam^  fed  quam  nulla  pqffit  affec- 
Ufip  Cim/iqui  f  ui  ipf^  finxtjfe  fermcnem  Graiue  videatk^ 
tur:  (^^  quoddi  Pmdt  veterisConwdU  teJHmonium 
tfiy  in  bmc  trantferri  jujltjftm  poffit^  in  labris  e^usfe- 
dijji  qmndam perfuddendi  deanu  ^'  What  praifes  does 
*'  not  the  charming  fweetnels  of  Xenoplion  defer ve  ? 
^*  fo  (implfi,  to  remote  from  all  s^edation,  but  which 
«^  no  affedation  can  ever  attain.  The  Graces  tbem« 
^^  (elves  ieem  to  have  compofed  his  dUcourfe ;  and 
^  what  the  anticAt  comedy  faid  of  Pericles  may 
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^  oxift  joAij  be  ftppJkd  to  liimy  diat  the  gQ(Ub6  fl£ 
^  peiiiiafion  ds^  iipoa  Jus  lips/* 

S  E  C  T.    IV. 
C  T  E  S  I  A  S. 

CTESIAS  of  Ctiidqs  was  Xeoophon's  co- 
temporary.  He  was  t^ken  piifoiier  a£cer  the  ^ 
battle  of  jroM^g  Cyrus  with  his  brother  Actasper^cs. 
Hairiog  cured  the  king  .of  the  wound  he  reoe^vcd 
in  it»  he  pradtifed  phyiic  in  the  court  of  Porfia  vfifk 
great  fiiCiQe^,  and  coptimied  aear  the  perfon  of  that . 
prince  fev^eateeD  yesars. 

He  wrale  the  hiftory  cf  the  Ailyriras  aad  Per*  i^iotius. 
fians  in  twenty-three  books.   One  of  the  iragnacots 
preferred  by  Photius   (for  we  have  nothing    of ' 
Ctefias  but  fragments^  informs  us,,  that  his  fix  firft 
books  treated  of  the  hiftory  of  Aflyria^  and  of  all 
diat  had  happened  there  belEore  tbef^iMindatipo  of  tbe 
Perfian  eoipire :  and  that  from  the  fevfath  to  the 
thirteenth  incluiively,  he  related  at  large  the  teigw 
of  Cyrus,  Cambyies,  Magus,  I>arius,  and  Xerxes. 
He  continued  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfiaos  down  to  the  DMA.14^ 
third  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  at  which  timfe  P*  *7s* 
Diooy fius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracvfe,  was  making 
great  preparations  of  war  againft  the  Carrhagipians, 

He  cootradids  Herodous  almoft  in  every  thing,  Photius. 
and  is.particlarly  induftrious  to  faUify  him.    But 
hb  attempt  has  &llen  upon  himfelf,  and  he  is  le- 
ganded  fay  alt  the  learnc^d  as  a  writer  full  of  lyes  and «;«  «|»<^m. 
nnwadhy  of  belitf,  as  Ariftode  calls  him*  >He  alio  ^^• 
difierfid  very  okcn  with  XenophpQ  in  his  accounts. 
It  is  furpri/ing,   that  Diodorus  Siculus,  Tr<]gus 
Pompeius,  and  fome  others,  have  chofen  to  follow 
Cceljas  rather  than  Herodoov,  mad  ^v^  than  Xe* 
oophon.  They  were  no  doubt  deceived  by  the  aiTu* 
lance  with  which  bt  i^r^n^^  that  he  adyanc^  no- 
thinginhis  writings,  of  which  he  wasnot either  aneye« 
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^tnefi  himfelf,  had  been  informed  by  the  Perfiaiti 
cOQcerned,  or  had  extradui  oot  of  chdr  archives. 

SECT.    V. 
P  O  L  Y  B  I  U  S. 

I  Have  already  fpoken  of  this  celebrated  hifloriafl 
in  fevcral  parts  of  my  hiftory^  which  I  ihall  con* 
tent  myfelf  with  obferving,  and  (hall  only  add  ia 
this  place  what  leems  moft  neceffary  for  giving  the 
reader  fome  idea  6f  the  charadter,  a£lions«  and 
irofks  of  this  great  man.  His  life,  of  fufficient 
extent  and  very  well  written,  may  be  found  in  the 
front  of  the  Chevalier  Folard's  tranflation  of  Poly* 
bius,  of  which  I  ihall  make  gr^t  ufe^  but  not  with* 
out  abridging  it  confiderably. 

Polybius  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Petepon- 

A.  Mi      nefus  in  Arcadia.     He  came  into  the  world  about 

An^T  c  ^^  54^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  *^  foundation  of  Rome.    His 

•04.'       '  father's  name  was  Lycortas,  famous  for  his  con- 

ftancy  in  fupporting  the  interefts  of  the  Achasan 

league,  whtlft  under  his  government. 

He  was  educated,  like  all  the  children  of  his  na- 
tion, in  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  Divinity :  a 
pious  opinion,  in  which  the  Arcadians  placed  their 
principal  glory,  and  in  which  Jie  perfevered  with  fy 
much  conftancy  during  his  whole  life,  that  few  pro- 
fine  authors  have  thought  more  religioufly,  or  fpoke 
with  more  dignity,  of  the  Godhead  than  him. 

Lycortas  his  father,  a  profound  ftatefman,  was 
his  matter  in  politics ;  as  Philopaemen,  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  intrepid  captains  of  the  antienc 
world,  was  in  war.  He  reduced  to  pradtice  the 
excellent  leflbns  they  had  taught  him,  in  the  difie- 
rent  negotiations  and  affairs  wherein  he  was  em- 
ployed either  jointly  with  his  father  or  alone,  cfpe- 
cially  during  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Perfeus  the 
laft  king  of  Macedonia,  as  I  have  obferved  in  its 
place. 

The 
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The  Romans,  after  th«  defeat  of  that  prince,  in  A.  M. 
order  to  humble  and  punifh  fuch  of  the  Achstsm  Anlj.  c. 
as  had  been  mod  warm  in  fuppordng  the  Achaean  167. 
kague,  and  had  feemed  moft  averfe  to  their  views 
and  inrerefts,  carried  away  a  thoufand  of  them  to 
Rome :  of  which  number  was  Polybius. 

During  his  ftay  there,  whether  his  reputation  had 
reached  thither  before  lUm^  or  his  birth  and  merit 
bad  made  the  greateft  perfons  of  Ilome  defire  his 
acquaintance,  he  foon  acquired  the  friendfliip  of 
Q.  Fabius,  and  of  Scipio  the  younger,  both  fons  of 
Paulus  ^mitius,  the  one  adopted  by  Q^  Fabius^ 
and  the  other  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  fon  of  the 
firft  Scipio.Africanus.  He  either  lent  them  his  ow% 
or  borrowed  books  for  them  of  others,  and  con* 
vcrfed  with  them  upon  the  fubjefts  of,  which  they* 
trcaoed.  Charmed  equally  with  his  great  qualities, 
they  prevailed  with  the  prsetor^  that  he  fliould  not 
leave  Rome  with  the  reft  of  the  Achacans.  What 
pafled  at  that  time  between  young  Scipio>  who  was 
but  eighteen,  and  Polybius,  and  which  made  way 
for  the  great  intimacy  they  afterwards  contradted, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  moft  affecting  piece  of  hiftory, 
and  may  be  of  great  inftruAion  to  young  nobility. 
I  have  related  this  circumftance  at  the  end  of|  the 
biftory  of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  evident  that  Polybius  compofed  the  greaceft 
part  of  his  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  colieAed  his  mate- 
rials for  it,  at  Rome.  For  where  could  he  be  bet- 
ter informed  ci  the  events  which  had  paffid,  either 
during  the  whple  courie  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
^aa  in  the  houfe  of  the  Scipio's  ;  or  during  the 
campaigns  againft  Perfeus,  than  in  that  of  Paulus 
JEmilius  ?  1  he  fame,  may  be  faid  in  rcfped):  to  all 
the  foreign  affairs,  which  occurred  either  whilft  he 
was  at  Rome,  or  accompanied  Scipio,  As  he  was 
upon  the  fpoc  either  to  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  or  to 
receive  news  fccm  the  beft  hand,  he  could  npt  &il  of 

being 
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being  exactly  informed  of  every  thing  moft  me^ 
BQOcable  that  happened. 
A.  M.  The  Achcans,  after  many  fruirlefe  applications  t<t 
Ant  J.  C.  ^^^^9  at  length  obtained  the  return  of  their  exiles  * 
350/  '  '  their  number  was  then  reduced  to  three  hundred: 
^olybius  did  not  ufe  this  permiflion  to  go  home  to 
MegalopaliS)  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  tiot  king  before 
he  rgoiaed  Scipio,  a$  he  was  with  him  three  year^ 
after  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage.  After  this  expedi«^ 
tion,  he  made  iome  voyages  upon  account  of  the 
hiftory  he  had  always  in  view.  But  how  great  was 
his  ^rief,  when  in  returning  into  Pek>ponnefus  ht 
iaw  Corinth  burnt  and  denidifhed,  his  country  re* 
duced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
obliged  to  fubmittothe  laws  of  a  foreign  magiftrace 
to  be  fent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.  •  If  any 
thing  could  confoie  him  in  fotnounful  a  conjunAure^ 
it  was  the  opportunity  his  credit  with  the  Romans 
gave  him  c^' obtaining  (bme  mitigations  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  country,  and  the  occaflon  he  had  of 
defending  the  memory  of  Pbilopaemen,  his  mafter 
in  the  art  of  war,  whole  ftatiles  fome  were  for  pull* 
Vol.  nc.    ing  down.     I  have  related  this  fa6i:. 

After  having  j-endered  his  country  many  fcrvices^ 
lie  returned  to  Scipioat  Rome,  from  whence  he  fol^^ 
lowed  him  to  Numantia,  at  the  fiege  of  which  ho 
A.  M.  was  prcfent.  When  Scipio  died,  he  retired  into 
3«77-  Greece  j  (for  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Po- 
f^^  ^'  ^'  lybhis  at  Rome,  after  Scipio  had  been  put  to  death 
Luclan.  in  by  the  faftion  of  the  Gracchi  ?)  and  havihg  enjoyed 
^Ti^'  ^^""g  ^*^  years,  in  the  bofom  of  his  country,  the 
Sl.  m!  efteem,  gratitude,  and  afie6tion  of  his  dear  citizens^ 
5««3-  he  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  two^  <tf  a  wound 
fiT."        b«  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe. 

His  principal  works  are,  the  life  of  Philopaemen  1 

a  treatife  upon  the  Tadics,  or  the  art  of  drawing 

up  armies  in  battle ;  the  hiflory  of  the  Numantian 

war,  of  which  Cicero  fpeaks  in  his  ktter  to  Luc- 

^  ceius '»  and  his  univerfal  hiftory.  Of  all  tbeie  workA 

onlf 
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only  the  laft  remains,  and  that  very .  imperfeA^ 
Polybius  himfclf  calls  it  Univerfal  Hiftoryy  not  in 
refpeif);  of  times,  but  of  places,  becaufe  it  contained 
not  only  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  but  all  that  pafTed 
in  the  known  world  during  the  fpace  of  fifty-three 
years,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war  to  the  redudion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mace-:, 
donia  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  hiftory  prefents  us,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of 
time,  with  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  events,  all  of  them 
decifivc  and  of  the  laft:  importance :  The  fecond 
Punic  war  between  the  two  moft  powerful  and  war- 
like people  of  the  earth,  which  at  firft  brought 
Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  dcftru(Jtion,  and  then, 
by  a  very  furprifing  reverie  of  fortune,  reduced  the 
power  of  Carthage,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
final  ruin  :  The  war  with  JPhilip,  whom  the  antient 
glory  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  ilill  dreadful  in  fome  fenfe, 
rendered  formidable  :  The  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Rioft  opulent  king  of  Afia,  who  drew  after  him 
great  armies  both  by  iea  and  land;  and  that  with 
the  ^tolians,  his  allies,  a  warlike  people,  who  pre- 
tended togive  place  to  no  nation  in  valour  and  bravery : 
And  laftly,  the  laft  Macedonian  war  with  Pcrfeus, 
which  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  that  empire  once  fo 
terrible,  and  for  which  the  whole  earth  was  two  nar- 
row. All  thefe  events  within  the  fpace  of  little  more 
than  fifty  years,  gave  the  wondering  world  a  fenfe 
of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  and  fhewed  it  that  Rome 
was  deftined  to  command  all  the  nations  of  the 
Univerfe.  Could  Polybius  defire  a  greater,  more 
magnificent,  or  more  affefting  fubjedt  of  hiftory  ? 

All  the  fads  which  happened  in  this  fpace  of 
time,  compofed  thirty-eight  book^,  in  the  front  of 
which  he  had  placed  two,  by  way  of  introduftign 
to  the  others,  and  of  continuation  to  the  hiftory  of 
Timaeus.  His  own  confifted  therefore  of  forty  ' 
books,  of  which  we  have  only  the  five  firft  as  Po- 
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ment  upon  our  hiftorian,  which  gives  great  reafon 
to  fufpedt  himfclf,  in  point  of  criticifm.  Without 
any  circumlocution  he  flatly  tells  us,  that  no  pa- 
tience is  of  fufficient  proof  to  endure  the  reading  of 
Polybius ;  and  his  reafon  for  it  is,  becaufe  that  au- 
thor knows  nothing  of  the  difpofition  of  words : 
that  is  to  fay,  his  hiftory  had  not  fuch  round, 
flowing,  numerous  periods,  as  he  ufes  himfelf, 
which  is  an  eflential  fault,  in  point  of  hiftory.  A 
military,  fimple,  negligent  ftile  is  to  be  pardoned 
in  fuch  a  writer  aS  ours,  who  is  more  attentive  to 
Plut.  in  things,  than  turns  of  phrafe  and  didtion.  I  fhall 
^g"*'  P*  make  no  fcruple  therefore  to  prefer  the  judgment  of 
Brutus  to  that  of  this  rhetorician,  who  far  from 
finding  it  tedious  to  read  Polybius,  was  continually 
perufing  himi  and  made  extrads  from  him  at  his 
leifure  hours.  We  find  him  employed  in  this  man* 
ner>   the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

SECT.    VI. 
DIODORUS    SICULUS. 

DI O  D  O  R  U  S  was  of  Agyrium  a  city  of 
Sicily,  from  whence  he  was  calWd  Diodorus 
Sicuiusj  to  diftinguifh  him  from  feveral  other  au- 
thors of  the  fame  name.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Julius  and  Auguftus  Casfar. 

The  title  of  his  work  is  The  Hifimcal  Library. 
It  contains  the  hiftory  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whom  he  in  a  manner  pafles  in  review 
before  his  reader:  Egyptians,  Allyrians,  Medcs, 
Pefians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and  fe- 
veral more.  It  confifted  of  forty  books,  of  which 
he  gives  us  the  plan  and  feries  in  his  preface.  The 
fix  firft,  fays  he,  contain  what  paffcd  before  the 
Trojan  war,  that  is  to  fay  all  the  fabulous  titnes; 
in  the  firft  three  arc  the  antiquities  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, in  the  other  three  thofe  of  the  Greeks.     The 
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eleven  that  follow  contain  the  hiftory  of  all  nations 
from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  inclufively.  In  the  other  twenty- three  this 
general  hiftory  is  coritiniied  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  in  which  Julius  Caefar, 
after  having  fubjefted  many  very  warlike  nations 
of  Gaul,  extended  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  the  Britifh  ifles. 

Of  thefe  forty  books,  only  fifteen  remain,  with 
fome  fragments,  mod  of  them  preferved  by  Photius, 
and  the  extrads  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
The  five  firft  follow  each  other  in  their  order. 

In  the  firft^  Diodorus  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  what  relates  to  Egypt. 

In  the  fecond,  of  the  firft  kings  of  Afia^  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus:  of  the  Medes,  Ind  ias, 
Scythians,  and  Arabians. 

In  the  third,  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans. 

In  the  fourth,  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the 
Greeks. 

In  the  fifth,  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  Sicily  and 
the  other  iflands. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
books  are  loft. 

The  following  feven,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
feventh  inclufively,  contain  the  hiftory  of  ninety 
years,  from  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  three  following,  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth,  treat  of  the  diiputes  and  wars  of 
Alexander's  fucceflbrs  down  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  two  armies  for  the  battle  of  Ipfus ;  and  there 
ends  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  in  a  very  important  part  of  it,  and  at  the 
moment  a  battle  is  going  to  be  fought,  which  de- 
cides the  fate  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs. 

In  thefe  laft  ten  books,  which  properly  include 
the  continued  hiftory  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and 
Mi  cedonians,  Diodorus  introduces  alfo  the  hiftory 
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of  other  nations,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Rar 
mans,  according  as  its  events  concur  with  his  prin- 
cipal fubject. 

Diodorus  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  preface,  that  he 
employed  thirty  years  in  comp'-^fing  his  hiftory,  in 
which  his  longrefidencc  at  Rome  was  of  great  ufe 
to  him.  Befides  this  he  ran  over,  not  without  fre- 
quent dangers,  many  provinces  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  fuuatjon  of  the  cines 
and  other  places  of  which  he  was  to  treat :  whi^h 
is  no  indifferent  circumftance  in  rcfpeft  to  the  per- 
fcdlion  of  hiftory. 

His  ftile  is  neither  elegant  nor  florid,  but  limple, 
clear,  and  intelligible :  that  fimpliciry  has  however 
nothing  low  and  creeping  in  it. 
Diod.1.40.      Though  he  does  not  approve  interrupting  the 
p«  743.      thread  ofhiftory  with  frequenc  and  long  harangues, 
he  does  not  entirely  reject  che  life  of  them,  and  be- 
lieves they  may  be  employed  with  great  propriety, 
when  the  importance  of  the    fubjed  requies  it. 
Diod.1.13.  After  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  the  Syracufans  delibe- 
161'^^^    rated  in  their  afiembly  upon  the^  treatment  it  was 
proper  to  give  the  Adieiiian  prifoners,     Diodorus 
repeats  the  harangues  of  two  orators,    which  are 
long  srnd  very  fine,  cfpecially  the  firft. 

Neither  his  chronology,  nor  the  names  either  of 
the  archons  of  Athens,  or  of  the  confuls  and  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  Rome,  into  which  many  errors 
have  crept,  are  to  be  relied  on. 

Very  folid  and  judicious  refleftions  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  this  hiftory.  He  takes  particular 
care  not  to  afciibe  the  fuccefs  of  wars,  and  other 
cnterprifes,  to  chance  or  blind  fortune  with  many 
other  hiftorians,  but  to. a  Wifdom  ^nd  Providence 
which  prefides  over  all  events. 

Every  thing  well  weighed  and  confidered,  we 
ouf;!u  to  fet  a  great  value  upon  the  works  of  Dio- 
dorus come  down  to  us,  and  very  much  to  regret 
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the  lo6  of  the  reft;  which  would  have  afforded 
great  light  into  every  part  of  antient  hiftory. 

DIONYSIUS  of  HALICARNASSUS- 

The  hiftorian  of  whom  we  now  fpcak,  apprifes  us 
himfelfi  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  that  there  is 
little  known  of  his  perfon  and  hiftory.  He  \^as  a 
native  of  Halicarnaflus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Afia 
Minor,  the  country  of  the  great  Herodotus.  His 
•father's  name  was  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known. 

He  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
CLXXXVIIth  Olympiad,  at  the  time  Auguftus 
C«far  terminated  the  civil  war  with  Antony.  He 
remained  twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  attaining  the  Latin  tongue  with  great 
exaftnefs,  in  ftudying  the  literature  and  writings  of 
the  Romans,  and  efpccially  in  carefully  collefting 
materials  for  the  work  he  had  in  view :  for  that 
fcems  to  have  been  the  motive  of  his  voyage. 

Ift  order  to  fuccced  the  better  in  it,  he  contrafted 
a  great  intimacy  with  all  the  moft  learned  perfons 
of  Rome,  with  whom  he  frequendy  converfed.  To 
their  informations  by  word  of  mouth,  which  were 
of  great  ufe  to  him,  he  added  a  clofe  application  to  . 
the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  in  ^reateft  efleem, 
as  Cato,  Fabius  Pidor,.  Valerius  Antias,  and  Li- 
cinius  Maccr,  who  are  often  quoted  by  Livy. 

When  he  believed  himfelf  fufiiciently  informed 
in  all  that  was  ncceflary  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  he  applied  himfcif  to  it.  The  title  of  his  work 
is  The  Roman  Aniiquities^  which  he  called  it,  becaufe, 
rn  writing  the  Roman  hiftory,  he  traces  it  back  to 
X^  moft  antient  origin.  He  continued  his  hiftory 
i  wn  to  the  firft  Punic  war,  at  which  period  he 
(  .pped,  perhaps  becaufe  his  plan  was  to  clear  up  , 
t  it  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory  which  was  leaft 
I   own.  For,  from  the  firft  Punic  war,  that  hiftory 
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had  been  written  by  cotemporary  authors  in  every 
body's  hands. 

Of  the  twenty  books,  which  compofe  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  we  have  noW  only  the  firft  eleven,  that 
come  down  no  lower  than  the  3 1 2th  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  nine  laft,  which  con- 
tained all  that  happened  to  the  488th  according  to 
Cato,  and  the  490th  according  ro  Varro,  have 
perilhed  through  the  injuries  of  time.  Aipioll  as 
often  as  we  fpeak  of  any  antient  author,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  deplore  the  lofs  of  part  of  his  works,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  excellent,  as  were  thofc  of  the 
writer  in  queftion. 

We  have  alfo  fome  fragments  of  his  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  embaffiet,  which  are  only  detached  and 
very  imperfed  pieces.  The  two  heads  of  Con- 
ftantine  Porphyrogenitus  which  remain,  have  alfo 
preferved  Several  tragments  of  this  author. 

Photius,  in  his  Bi^U  t^-eca^  fpeaks  of  the  twenty 
books  of  antiquities,  a  of  a  perfeft  work  which  he 
had  read.  He  cites  bcfides  an  abridgment,  which 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  made  of  his  hiftory  in 
five  books.  He  praifes  it  for  its  purity,  elegance, 
and  exaftnefs;  and  makes  no  fcruple  to  faj,  that 
this  hiftoiian  in  his  epitome  has  excelled  himfelf. 

We  have  two  tranflacions  fufficiently  recent  of  the 
hiftory  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  which  have 
each  their  merit,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It  does  not 
belong  to  me  to  compare  them,  or  to  give  one  the 
preference  to  the  other.  I  leave  that  to  the  public, 
which  has  a  right  to  pafs  judgment  upon  the  works 
abandoned  to  it.  I  only  propofe  to  make  great  ufe 
of  them  in  compofing  the  Roman  hiftory. 

Father  Jay  the  Jefuit,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  gives  us  an 
idea  and  ch.irader  of  this  author,  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  add  any  thing.  I  (hall  alraoft  do  no  more 
than  copy  him,  except  it  be  in  abridging  him  in 
fome  places, 

AM 
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All  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
fpokcn  with  any  judgment  of  his  hiftory,  difcover 
in  him  facility  or  genius,  profound  erudition,  exa6t 
difcernment,  and  judicious  criticifm.  He  was  verfcd  ' 
in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  a  good  Philofo- 
pher,  a  wife  Politician,  and  an  excellent  Rhetori- 
cian. He  has  drawn  himfelf  in  his  work  without 
deligning  it.  We  fee  him  there  a  friend  of  truths 
remote  from  all  prejudice,  temperate,  zealous  for 
religion,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  the  impiety  which 
denies  Provicience. 

He  does  not  content  himfelf  with  relating  the 
wars  abroad  •,  but  defcribes  with  the  fame  care  the 
tranfadions  of  peace,  that  conduce  to  good  order  at 
home,  and  to  the  fupport  of  union  and  tranquillity^ 
amongft  the  citizens.  He  does  not  tire  the  reader 
with  tedious  narrations.  If  he  deviates  into  digref- 
lions,  it  is  always  to  inftru£t  him  in  fomething  new, 
and  agreeable.  He  mingles  his  accounts  with  moral 
and  political  re(le£tions,  which  are  the  foul  of  hiftoiy, 
and  the  principal  advantage  to  be  attained  from  the 
ftudy  of  it.  He  treats  his  matter  with  far  more 
abundance  and  extent  than  Livy;  and  what  the 
latter  includes  in  his  three  firft  books  the  Greek 
author  makes  the  fubjefl:  of  eleven. 

It  is  certain  that,  without  what  remains  of  Di- 
onyfius  tlalicarnanenfis,  we  fhould  be  ignorant  of 
many  things,  of  which  Livy  and  other  Latin  hifto- 
rians  have  either  neglefted  to  inform  us,  or  fpeak 
of  very  fuperficially.  He  is  the  only  writer  that 
has  given  us  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Romans, 
and  has  left  pofterity  a  circumftantial  account  of 
their  ceremonies,  worfhip,  facrifices,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  difcipline,  triumphs,  Comitia  or  affemblies, 
Cenfus  or  the  numbering,  afleffing,  and  diftribution 
{ I  the  people  into  tribes  and  claffes.  We  are  indebted 
t  \  him  for  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Ser- 
1  us  Tullius,  and  for  many  things  of  the  like  na- 
t  re.  As  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  only  to  inform  the 
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Greeks,  his  countrymen,  in  the  actions  and  manners 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  unknown  to  them,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  be  more  attentive  and 
exprefs  upon  thofe  heads  than  the  Latin  hiilorians^ 
who  were  not  in  the  fame  cafe  with  him. 

As  to  the  ftile  whichthe  Greek  and  Latin  hifto- 
rians  have  ufed  in  their  works,  F.  Jay  contents  him- 
felf with  the  judgment  Henry  Stephens  pafles  upon 
it :  **  That  the  Roman  hiftory  could  not  be  better 
•*  written  than  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  has  done 
•*  it  in  Greek,  and  Livy  in  liatin." 

For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  fubfcribing  to  this 
opinion,  which  gives  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  a 
kind  of  equality  with  Livy,  and  feems  to  nrake 
them  equal  in  point  of  ftile.  I  find  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  them  in  this  refpeft.  In  the  Latin 
author,  the  defcriptions,  imi^'ges,  and  harangues, 
^re  full  of  beauty,  force,  vivacity,  fublimity,  and 
majefty  :  in  the  Greek,  every  thing  is  weak,  prolix,, 
and  languid,  in  cpfaiparifon  with  the  other.  1  could 
wifli  that  the  limits  of  my  work  would  admit  me 
to  infert  here  orre  of  the  fineft  fafts  in  the  hiftory 
of  antient  Rome  ;  that  is  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  -,  and  to  compare  the  two  paflages  to- 
gether. In  Livy,  the  reader  believes  himfelf  aftu- 
ally  prefent  whilft  they  engage.  At  the  fir  ft  fight 
of  their  naked  fwords,  the  noifc  and  clafh  qf  tlieir 
arms^  and  the  blood  ffreaming  from  their  wounds, 
he  finds  himfelf  ftruck  with  horror.  He  ftiares  with 
the^Romans  and  Albans  their  different  emotions  of 
fear,  hope,  grief,  and  joy,which  on  both  fides  alter- 
nately fucceed  each  other.  He  is  continually  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  anxioufly  waits,  the  fuccefs,  which  is  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  two  people.  The  narration 
of  Dionyfius,  which  is  much  longer,  gives  the  rea- 
der fcarce  any  of  thefe  emotions.  He  runs  it  over 
in  cold  blood,  without  quitting  his  natural  tran- 
quillity and  indifference ;  and  is  not  in  a  manner 
tranfported  out  of  himfelf  by  the  violent  agitations' 

he 
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he  feels  from  Livy,  on  every  change  that  happens 
in  the  iorrune  of  the  combatants.  Dionyiius  of 
Haiicarnaflfus  may  have  feveral  advantages  of  Livy 
10  other  refpedtsy  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no 
Oieans  comparabie  to  hin)  in  refped:  to  ftile, 

P  H  I  L  O.     A  P  I  O  N, 

Philo  was  Jew  of  Alexandria,  of  the  facerdotal 
race,  aind  defccnded  frpm  the  moft  illuftrious  fami- 
lies of  the  wiiole  city.  He  had  ftudied  the  Sacred 
Writings,  which  are  the  fcience  of  the  Jews,  with 
great  care  He  acquired  much  reputation  alfo  by 
human  learning  and  philofophy,  efpecially  that  of 
Piato.  He  was  deputed  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
to  the  emperor  Caligula,  to  vindicate  the  right  they 
pretended  to  have  to  the  freedom  of  that  city. 

Befides  many  other  works,  according  to  Eufe-  Eufeb. 
bius,  he  wi  ote  the  fufFcrings  of  the  Jews  under  Ca-  *'  *'  ^*  ^ 
ligula  in  five  books.     Only  the  two  firft  have  been 
prcfcrvcd,    of  which  the  one  has  for  its  title,  Em* 
%ajjy  to  Caius.    The  three  others  are  loft.    It  is  faid  Ibi<Lc.if; 
that  Philo,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  having  read, 
in  the  tull  fcnatc,  his  writings  againft  the  impiety 
of  Caligula,  they  were  fo  well  approved,  that  they 
were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  public  library. 

ApioN,  or  Appiok,  was  an  Egyptian,  born  at 
Oafis,  in  the  moft  remote  part  of  Egypt.  But,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  freedom  of  Alexandria,  he  called 
himfeif  a  native  ot  that  place..  He  was  a  gramma- 
rian by  profeffion,  as  thofe  who  excelled  in  hu- 
man learning  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  were 
termed  in  thofe  times.  He  was  placed  ac  the  head 
of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
Caligula  againft  the  Jews  of  that  city. 

He  had  Dcen  the  pupil  of  Didymus,  a  celebrated  Suid.  Aui, 
-;rammarian  9f  Alexandria.     He  was  a  man  of^^"'^*^' 
jreat  learning,  and  perfeftly  verfed  in  the  Grecian 
liftory,  but  very  full  of  himfeif,  and  paflionately 
namoured  of  his  own  merit. 

His 
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.  His  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  cited  by  authors,  and 
contained  almoft.  whatever  was  moft  memorable  in 
that  famous  country, ^  Hfpokc  very  ill  of  the  Jews 
in  it,  and  ftill  worfe  in  another  work,  in  which  he. 
had  indullrioufly  colleded  all  kinds  of  calumny 
againft  them. 
>Uil.  Gdl.  xhe  flory  of  a  flave  called  Androcles,  who  was 
provided  with  food  during  three  years  by  a  lion  he 
had  cured  of  a  wound,  and  afterwards  known  by 
the  fame  lion,  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  city  of  Rome,, 
when  he  was  expofed  to  fight  with  wild  beafts, 
xnuft  have  happened  about  the  time  we  fpeak  of, 
becaufe  Apion,  from  whom  Aulus  Gellius  quotes 
it,  declared  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it.  The 
(iBve  in  confequence  was  rewarded  with  his  life  and 
liberty,  befides  the  lion.  This  fact  is  defcribed  at 
large  in  Aulus  Gellius,*  and  is  worth  reading. 

JOSEPHUS. 

A.  D.  37.  JosEPHus  was  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  facerdo- 
jofeph.  in  tal  race.  He  was  born  in  the  firfl:  year  of  Cali- 
Titafua.     gyj^^     j^^  ^^g  f^  ^^]l  inftrufted,  that  at  the  age 

of  fourteen  the  Pontiffs  themfelves  confiilted  him 
concerning  the  Law.  After  having  carefully  exa- 
mined the  three  fcfts  into  which  the  Jews  were 
then  divided,  he  chofc  that  of  the  Pharifees. 

A.D.  $6.      At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to^  have  a  ftiare 
in  the  public  aSairs. 
'    He  fuftained  with  incredible  valour  the  fiege'of 

A.  D.  67.  Jotaphat  for  almoft  feven  weeks.  That  city  was 
taken  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  coft  the 
Romans  very  dear.  Vefpafian  was  wounded  in  it- 
Forty  thoufand  Jews  were  killed  there  j  and  Jofe- 
phus,  who  had  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave,  was  at  laft 
reduced  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Vefpafian. 

I  Ihall  not  relate  all  that  pafled  from  that  time 
to  the  fiege  and  taking  of  Jerufalem  :  he  does  it 
himfelf  at  large,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader.  I 
Ihall  only  obferve  that,  during  the  whole  war,  and 

even 
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even  whilft.he  continued  captive,  Vefpafian  and 
Titus  always  kept  him  near  their  perfons  -,  fo  that 
nothing  happened  of  which  he  was  not  perfcdlly 
informed.  For  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  all  that 
was  done  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  and  fet  ic 
down  exaftly  •,  and  was  told  by  deferters,  who  all 
applied  to  him,  what  paflTed  in  the  city,  which  no 
doubt  he  did  not  fail  to  note  alio. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  learnt  the  Greek 
tongue,  after  the  taking  of  Jotaphat,  and  when  he 
faw  himfclf  obliged  to  live  with  the  Romans.     He  Amiq. 
owns  that  he  never  could  pronounce  it  well^  be- '•**^'^-9' 
cauie  he  did  not  learn  it  whilft  young ;  the  Jews 
fetting  little  value  upon   the  knowledge  of  lan-phot, 
guages.     Photius  judges  his  ftile  pure.  c.  47. 

After  the  war,  Titus  went  to  Rome,  and  took  A.  D.  71. 
him  thither  along  with  him.  Vefpafian  caufed  him 
to  be  lodged  in  the  houfe  he  lived  in  before  he  was 
emperor,  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  gave  him 
a  penfion  with  lands  in  Judasa,  and  exprefled  abun- 
dance of  afFeftion  for  him  as  Jong  as  he  lived.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Vefpafian  who  gave  him  the  name 
of  Flavius,  which  was  that  of  his  family,  when  he 
made  him  a  Roman  citizen. 

In  the  leifure  Jofcphus  enjoyed  at  Rome,  he  em- 
ployed himfclf  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  war 
with  the  Jews  from  the  materials  he  had  prepared 
before.  He  compofed  it  firft  in  his  own  language, 
which  was  almoft  the  fame  as  the  Syriac,  He  af- 
terwards tranflated  it  into  Greek  for  the  nations  of 
the  empire,  tracing  it  back  to  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  the  Maccabees. 

Jofcphus  makes  profeflion  of  relating  v^ith  entire 
veracity  ail  that  palled  on  both  fides,  rcferving  of 
his  affeftfon  for  his  country,  only  the  light  of  de^ 
ploring  its  misfortunes  fometimes,  and  ol"  deteftlng 
the  crimes  of  the  feditious,  who  had  occrtfioned  its  - 
final  deitrudlion. 

As 
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As  fobti  as  he  had  finifhed  his  hiftory  in  th<i 
Greek,  he  prefentod  it  t5  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  who 
were  extremely  pleaied  with  it.  The  latter  after- 
Wards  was  not  contented  with  ordering  it  to  be  pub* 
lifhed,  and  placing  it  in  a  library  open  to  eveiy 
body ;  but  figned  the  copy  depofited  there  with  his 
own  hand,  to  (hew  that  he  defired  it  (hould  be  from 
him  alone  all  the  world  was  informed  of  what  pafled 
during  the  fiege,  and  at  the  taking  of  Jerufalem. 

Befides  the  veracity  and  importance  of  this  hif* 
tory,  wherein  we  find  tht  entire  and  literal  accom-* 
plifliment  of  the  predidions  of  Jesus  Christ  a- 
gainft  Jerufalem,   and  the  terrible  vengeance  taken 
by  God  of  that  unfortunate  nation  for  the  death 
they  had  made  his  Son  fuflfer,  the  work  in  itfelf  is 
***»*•       highly  efteemed  for  its  bfeauty.    Photius's  judgment 
^  ^^'       of  this  hiftory  is,  that  it  is  agreeable,  and  lull  of 
elevation  and  majefty,  without  fwelling  into  exceis 
or  bombaft ;  that  it  is  lively  and  animated,  abound* 
ing  with  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  either  ex- 
cites or  foothes  the  paflions  of  the  foul  at  pleafure ; 
that  it  has  a  multitude  of  excellent  maxims  of  mo-' 
rality;  that  the  fpeeches  in  it. are  fine  and  perfua-* 
five ;  and  that,  when  if  is  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
opinions  of  the  oppofite  parties,    it  is  furprifingly 
fruitful  of  ingenious  and  plaufible  reafonings  on 
HJcron.     j^qj-j^  fl^gg^     g^^  Jcrom  gives  Jofephus  ftill  higher 
^*  **'     praifes  in  a  fingle  word,  which  pcrfeftly  exprefles  his 
charader,  by  calling  him  the  iitjy  of  the  Greeks. 

After  Jofephus  had  written  the  hiftory  of  the  de* 
ftruSion  of  the  Jews,  he  undertook  the  general  hi- 
ftory of  that  nation,  beginning  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  whole  earth 
the  wonderful  -works  of  God  that  occur  in  it.  This 
he  executed  in  twenty  books,  to  which  he  gives  the 
title  of  Antiquities,  though  he  continues  them  (fewn 
to  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  when  the  Jews  revolt- 
ed. It  appears  that  he  infcribed  this  work  to  Epa*^ 
phroditus,  a  curious  and  learned  man,  who  is  be- 
lieved 
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iieved  to  be  the  celebrated  freedman  of  Nero  that 
Domitian  put  to  death  in  the  year  95.     Jofephus 
finiihed  this  work  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age^  which^A  ^*  93- 
was  the  1 3th  of  Domitian's  reign. 

He  declares  in  it  that  he  neither  adds  to,  nor  di-  in  prxfat. 
minifies  any  thing  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Hoiy 
Scriptures,  from  which  he  has  extra£led  what  he 
relates,  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonifh  capdvity.  But  he  has  not  kept  his  word  . 
ib  religtoufly  as  might  be  deCred.  He  inferts  fome 
h£ks  which  are  not  in  the  Scripture,  retrenches  many 
others,  and  difguifes  fome,  in  a  manner  that  renders 
them  merely  human,  and  makes  them  lofe  that  di- 
vine air,  that  majefty,  which  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Scripture  gives  them.  Beiides  which,  after  having 
related  the  greateft  of  God*s  miracles,  he  is  inex- 
coikble  for  often  weakening  their  authority  by  leav- 
ing every  body  at  liberty  to  believe  of  thetn  as  they 
plealle. 

Jofephus  "was  willing  to  annex  the  hiftory  of  hk 
own  life  to  his  Antiquities,  whilft  there  were  many 
peribns  ftill  in  being  who  could  have  contradided 
him,  if  he  had  departed  from  the  truth.  Accord-  a.  d,  95. 
ingly  it  appears  that  he  wrote  it  prefently  after  them ; 
and  it  is  taken  as  part  of  the  20th  book  of  his  An« 
tiquities.  He  employs  almoft  all  of  it  in  relating 
what  he  did,  when  governor  of  Galilee,  before  the 
arrival  of  Vefpafian. 

As  many  perfons  declared  they  doubted  what  he 
faid  of  the  Jews  in  his  Antiquities,  and  objeded, 
that,  if  that  nation  were  fo  antient  as  he  made  it, 
other  hiftorians  would  have  fpoken  of  it ;  he  un-  * 
dertook  a  work  not  only  to  prove,  that  many  hif- 
torians had  fpoken  of  the  Jews,  but  to  refute  all  the 
calumnies  vented  againft  them  by  different  authors, 
and  particularly  A4)ion,  .of  whom  we  have  fpoken.; 
f  hich  occafions  the  whole  work's  being  ufually 
c  died  Jfgainji  Apim. 

No 
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No  writir^  were  ever  more  generally  efteemccJ 
than  thofe  of  Jofephus.  The  tranflation  of  them 
appeared  in  our  language,  at  a  time  when,  for  wane 
of  better  books,  romances  were  the  general  ftudy 
of  the  world.  It  contributed  very  much  to  abate 
that  bad  tafte,  And  indeed  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  only  perfons  of  a  wrong,  light,  fuperfi- 
cial  turn  of  mind  could  attach  themfelves  to.  works 
that  are  no  more  than  the  idle  imaginations  of  wri- 
ters without  weight  or  authority,  in  preference  to 
hiftories  fo  fine  and  folid  as  thofe  of  Jofephus. 
Truth  alone  is  the  natural. nouriihment  of  the  niiad^ 
which  muft  be  diftempered  to  prefer,  or  even  com* 
pare,  fi&ion  and  fable  to  it. 

SECT.    VII. 
PLUTARCH. 

A.  D.  4S.  13  L  U  T  A  R  C  H  was  born  at  Chseronea,  a  town 
Jt^  of  Boeotia,  five  or  fix  years  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  as  near  as  can  be  conjee* 
tured.  Boeotia  was  cenfured  by  the  antients  as  a 
country  that  produced  no  men  of  wit  or  merit.  Plu- 
tarch, not  to  inftance  Pindar  and  Epaminondas,  is 
a  good  refutation  of  this  unjuft  prejudice,  and  an 
evident  proof,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  that  there  is  no 
foil  in  which  genius  and  virtue  cannot  grow  up. 

He  defcended  from  one  of  the  beft  and  mod 
confiderable  families  of  Chasronea.  The  name  of 
his  father  is  not  known  :  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  merit  and  erudition.  His  uncle  was 
called  Lamprias,  of  whom  he  feys,  that  he  was 
very  eloquent,  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  ex- 
celled himfelf  when  at  table  with  his  friends.  For 
at  that  time  his  genius  conceived  new  fire,  and  his 
imagination,  which  was  always  happy,  became 
more  lively  and  abundant :  Plutarch  has  preferved 
this  witty  faying  of  Lam'prias  upon  himfelf:  That 
wne  bad  the  fame  effeS  upon  bis  wit^  as  fire  upon 

incenfe  j 
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tncenfe ;  it  made  thejineft  and  moft  exquijite  parts  of  It 
tvapcrate. 

■  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  ftudied  phliofophy  and 
mathematics  at  Delphi,  under  the  philofophcr  Am'- 
monius,  during  Nero's  voyage  into  Greece,  at 
which  tiriie  he  might  be  about  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  oldi 

The  talents  of  Plutarch  feem  ro  hjive  dirplaye^cj 
thcnrifelves  very  early  in  his  country.  For^  whiitt  Piot.'m 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  depmed  with  another  Mfarai. 
citizen  upon  an  important  affair  to  the  proconfuV.  P*  *'^' 
His  colleague  having  flopped  on  the  wayj  he  went 
forwards  alone,  and  executed  their  joint  commir- 
fion.  At  his  return,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
give  an  account  of  it  to  the  public,  his  fachci- 
taking  him  afidCj  fpoke  to  him  to  this  efFeft  :  *'  fri 
•*  the  report  you,  are  going  to  make,  fdn,'  take 
•'  ^are  not  to  fay^  I  went^  JJ^oke^  I  did  tbtu :  but 
•*  always  fay,  IVe  went^  we  fpoke y  ibedid  thus^  giv- 
**  ing  your  colleague  a  part  in  all  your  aftionsi 
"  that  half  the  fuccefs  may  be  dfctibed  to  him', 
•*  whom  his  country  honoured  with  an  equal  fhare 
"  in  the  commiflion  :  by  this  mean's  you  may 
"  avoid  the  envy  [which  feldom  fails  to  attend  thi 
•*  glory  of  having  fucceeded.'^  This  is  a  wife  lef- 
fon,  but  feldom  prafttfed  by  fuch  as  have  colleagues^ 
cither  in  the  command  of  armies,-  public  admi- 
niftrattons,  or  in  any  commiflfioris  whatfoever  ;  in 
which  it  often  happens,  through  a  liiiftaken  felf* 
love,  dnd  a  xltfpicable  and  odious  meahnefs  of  fpi^ 
rit^  that  men  are  for  arrogating  to  themfelVes  the 
honour  of  a  fuccefs,  to  which  they  have  only  a 
Hght  in  common  with  their  colleagtics.  They  d(> 
not  refleft,  that  glory  generally  follows  thofe  who 
f!y  it,  ^nd  pays  them  back  with  great  intereft  tht 
j  ratfes  rhey  are  willing ^o  divide'  with  others,'' 

He  made  many  voyages  into  Italy,  ori  what  oc- 
i  ifion  is  not  known.  We  can  only  conjefture 
s  ith  very  good  foundation,  that  the  tiew  of  caf- 

VoL.  Ill,  F  rying 
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rying  on  and  making  his  lives  ofjlluftrious  mcn^ 
compleat  as  poflible  obliged  him  to  refidc  more  at 
Rome,  than  he  would  otherwifc  have  done.  What 
he  fays  in  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  ftrengthcns  this 
In  vit.  conjefture.  According  to  him,  "  a  man  who  un- 
^T6*'  **  dertakes  to  collcdl  fafts,  and  to  write  an  hiftory 
*****  *'  confiding  of  events,  which  are  neither  in  his  own 
*'  hands,  nor  have  happened  in  his  own  country, 
**  but  which  are  foreign,  varioOs,  and  difperfed 
**  here  and  there  in  many  different  writings  j  it  is 
*•  abfolutely  neceffary  for  fuch  a  man  to  refide  in 
*'  a  great  and  populous  city,  where  good  taftc^  in 
•'  general  prevails.  Such  a  refidence  puts  it  into  his 
••  power  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  books  at  his  dif- 
**  pofal,  and  to  inform  himfelf,  by  converfation,  of 
•'all  the  particulars  which  have  efcaped  writers, 
*•  and  which,  from  being  preferved  in  the  memo- 
•*  ries  of  men,  have  only  acquired  the  greater  au* 
**  thoriry  from  that  kind  of  tradition.  It  is  the 
•*  ipeans  not  to  compofe  a  work  imperfcft  and 
*'  defeftive  in  its  principal  parts.** 

It  is  impoflible  to  tell  exaftly  when  he  took  thcfc 
voyages.  We  can  only  fay  for  certain,  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Rome  for  the  firft  time  till" the  end  of 
VefpaGan*s  reign,  and  that  he  went  there  no  more 
after  that  of  Domitian.  For  it  appears,  that  he 
_  was  fettled  in  his  country  for  good,  a  little  before 
the  lattefs  death  -,  and  that  he  retired  thither  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  or  forty-five. 

His  motive  for  fixing  his  retirement  there,  from 
tlienceforth,  is  worth  obferving.  /  was  bom^  fays 
he,  /;/  a  veiy  fmall  city ;  and^  to  prevent  it  from  being 
/mailer^  I  chufe  to  remain  in  it.  And  indeed  what 
glory  has  he  not  acquired  it  1  Cato  of  Utica,  hav- 
ing with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  philofopher 
Athenodorus  to  go  with  him  from  Afia  to  Rome, 
was  fo  much  plcafed  with,  and  fo  proud  of  that . 
conqueft,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  greater,  more 
glorious,  and  more  ufeful  exploit,  than  thofe  of 

Lucullus 
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Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  had  triumphed  over* 
the  nations  and  eihpires  of  the  Eaft.  If  a  ftranger^ 
famous  for  his  wifdom,  can  do  fo  milch  honour  to 
a  cicy  of  which  he  i^  not  a  native,  how  much  muft  ' 
a  great  philofopher,  a  great  author^^  exalt  the  city 
that  produced  him,  and  in  which  he  chufes  to  end 
his  days,  though  he  could  find  greater  advailtages 
elfewhere.  Mr»  Dacier  fays  with  reafon,  that  nothing 
bught  to  do  Plutarch  more  honour  than  this  love  and 
tendernefs  which  he  exprefled  for  Chaeronea.  We 
every  day  fee  people  quit  their  Country  to  make  their 
fortunes,  and  aggrandifc  themfelves ;  but  none  who 
renounce  their  ambition,  to  tiriake,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay  fo,  the  fortune  of  their  country. 

Plutarch  has  rendered  his  very  famous.  Hardly 
any  body  remembers  that  Chasronea  was  the  place 
Ivhere  Philip  gained  the  great  viflory  over  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  which  made  him  hiaftef  of 
Greece  j  but  multitude*  fay  it  was  there  Plutarch 
Was  born.  It  was  there  he  ended  his  days,  and  wrote 
moft  of  thofe  fine  ^orks  that  will  be  of  eternal  ufc 
and  inftruftion  to  mankind. 

During  his  ftay  at  Ronle,  his  houfe  was  always 
full  of  the  lovers  of  learning^  amongft  whom  were 
the  greateft  pcrfonages  of  the  city,  who  Went  thi- 
ther to  hear  his  difcourfes  upon  the  different  fub-. 
jefts  of  philofophy.  Jn  thbfe  tiriles,  the  principal 
.  perfbns  of  the  ftatie,  ahd  thie  eniperbrs  tbertifelves^ 
thought  it  for  their  .  honour,  ind  made  it  their 
pleafure,  to  be  prelent  at  the  leftiires  of  tb^  greit 
bhilofophers  and  famous  rhetoricians.  We  may 
judge  of  the  paAiort  with  Which  thel*e  public  difle'r- 
tatiotis  of  Plutarch  wdre  heard,  and  of  the  attention 
of  his  auditors,  ftom  what  he  tells  Us  himfelf  in 
his  treatife  upon  curiolity.  **  Formerly  at  Rome,  fag.  5^1. 
**  fays  he,  when  I  was  fpeaking  in  pUblic^  Arule- 
**  nus  Ruflicus,  whom  Domitian  afterwards  put  to  '    ^ 

•'  death  through  envy  of  his  glory,  was  one  of  my 
•*  hearers.     Whilft  1  was  in  the  midft  of  my  dlf- 

F  a  f'  ccurfc,      . 
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•*  courfe,  an  officer  came  in,  and  delivered  him  ^ 
*'  letter  from  Caefar,  (probably  Vefpafian.)  The 
^*  aflcmbly  kept  a  profound  filence  at  firft,  and  I 
**^  ftopped  to  give  him  time  to  read  his  letter :  but 
**  he,  would  not;  and  did  not  open  it  tilll  had 
•*  done,  and  the  aflcmbly  was'  difmifled/*  This 
was  perhaps  carrying  deference  for  die  orator  a  lit- 
tle too  far.  A  fault  not  very  common,  with  the 
excufe  of  a  very  laudable  principle! 

Plutarch's  diflcrtations  were  always  in  Greek* 
For,  though  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  throughout 
the  empire,  h*  did  not  underftand  it  well  enough 
Pag.  84-6.  to  fpeak  it.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  in  the  life  of  I>- 
molthenes,  that^  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  the 
public  affairs^  with  whicn  he  was  charged,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  that  came  every  day.  to  enter- 
tain themfelves  with  philofophy,  did  not  afford 
him  time  for  learning  it ;  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
read  the  writings  of  the  Romans  till  very  late ;  arid 
thdt  the  terms  of  that  language  did  not  ferve  i6 
much  to  make  him  underftand  the  fafts,  as  the 
knowledge  he  had  before  of  the  Fifts,  to  make  him 
underftand  the  terms.  But  the  Greek  tongue  was 
well  known  at  Rome,  and,  properly  fpcaking,  was 
even  the  language  of  the  fciences,  witnefs  the  works 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  wrote  his  ad- 
mirable refleftions  in  Greek.  .This  want  of  know- 
ing the  Latin  tongue  made  Plutarch  commit  fome 
faults,  which  are  to  be  obferved  in  his  writings. 

He  had  the  mbft  confiderable  offices  In* his  coun- 
try :  for  he  was  Archon,  that  is,* principal  magiftraoe. 
But  he  had  paflcd  through  inferior  employments  be- 
fore, and  had  a6ted  in  them  with  the  fame  care,  ap- 
plication, and  fatisfa^ion  of  the  public,  as  he  dkl 
In  Moral,  aftcrwards  in  the  moft  important.     He  was  con- 
p.  «»'•      vinced,  and  taught  others  by  his  example,  that  the 
employments  with  which  our  country  thinks  fit  to 
charge  us,  however  low.  they  may  feem,  refleft  no 
difbonour  upon  us,  and  that  it  depends  on  a  m^n  of 
^  worth 
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worth  and  fenfe  to  make  them  noble,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  acquits  himfeif  of  them ;  and  this  he 
proves  by  .the  example  of  Epaminondas.  , 

As  Plutarch  pun£tually  difcharged  all  the  duties 
of  civ^il  life,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  a  good  fon^ 
a  good  brother,  father,  hulband,  ipafter,  and  citi-  ' 
zeni  he  had  the  pleafurc  in  confequence  to  find,  in 
his  domeflic  affairs,  and  throughout  his  family,  all 
the  peace  and  fatisfaftion  he  could  defire :  a  felicity 
not  very  common,  and  the  effedl  of  a  wife,  mode- 
rate, and  obliging  fpirit.  He  fpeaks  much  in  favour  Confoi  ad 
of  his  brothers,  fillers,  and  wife.  She  was  defcen;!-  60^  &^.  ' 
cd  from  the  beft  families  of  Chaeronea,  and  was 
efteemed  a  model  of  prudence,  modefty,  and  vir- 
tue :  her  name  was  Timoxcna,  He  had  four  fons 
fucceflively  by  her,  and  one  daughter.  He  loft  two 
of  the  firft,  and  after  them  the  daughter  at  two 
years  of  age.  We  have  his  letter  of  confolation  to 
his  wife  upon  the  death  of  this  child. 

^c  had  a  nephew,  called  Scxtus,  a  philofopher 
of  I'uch  great  learning  and  reputation,  that  he  was 
fcnt  for  to  Rome  to  teach  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius  the  Grecian  literature.  That  emperor  men* 
fions  him  much  for  his  honour  in  the  firfl:  book  of 
his  refledlions.  Sexius^  fays  he,  iaughl  me  by  bis  ex- 
ample to  be  mild  and  obliging^  to  govern  mji  boufe  as  a 
good  father  of  a  family^  to  have  a  grave  Jimplicity 
without  affeSation^  to  endeavour  to  find  out  and  fr^" 
vent  the  defires  and  wants  of  my  friends^  to  bear  the 
ignorant  andprefuming  who  fpeck  without  thinking  of 
tvbat  they  fay  J  and  to  adapt  my f elf  10  'the  underfland^ 
ing  of  all  meny  &:c.  Thele  are  all  excellent  qualities, 
cfpecially  that  which  induced  him  to  find  cut  and 
prevent  the  defires  and  wants  of  his  friends^  becaufe  it 
fhews,  thai  Marcus  Aurelius  knew  the  eflential 
duty  of  a  prince,  which  is  to  be  fully  convinced 
within^  himfeif,  that,  as  a.  prince,  he  is  born  for 
'others,  and"  not  others  for  him.  As  much  may  be 
'  faid  of  all'perfons  in  place  and  authority.       - 

F3  It 
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vlt  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  works  of  Plutarch. 
They  are  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  Lives  of  il- 
lullrious  men,  and  his  Morals. 

In  the  latter  thcfre  are  a  great  number  of  curicys 
fafts  not  to  be  found  clfewhere,  with  very  ufeful 
lefiTcns  both  for  the  conduct  of  private  life,  and  th? 
adminiftratidn  of  public  affairs  j  and  even  admira- 
b!e  principles  concerning  the  divinity,  providence, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul  •,  but  with  a  mix- 
ture cvery-where  of  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous  opi-^ 
fiions,  wWch  we  find  in  almoft  all  the  Pagans.  1  he 
ignorance  alfo  of  true  phyfics  renders  the  Vending  of 
thaqy  of  thefe  tracts  tedious  and  difagreeble, 

The  moft  eHeemcd  part  of  Plutarch*s  works  is 
his  lives  of  illuftrious  naen,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whom  he  niatches  as  near  as  poflible  and  compares 
together.  We  have  not  all  he  compofed ;  at  leaft 
fixteen  of  them  being  loft.  Thofe,  of  which  the 
Jofs  is  moft  to  be  regretted,  are  the  lives  of  Epami*. 
nondas  and  the  twO'Scipio*s  Africani.  The  compa- 
rifons  of  Themiftocles  and  Camillus,  of  Pyrrhus^ 
and  Marius,  of  Phpcion  and  Cato,  and  of  Oefar 
^nd  Alexander,  are  alfo  wanting. 

It  would  not  be  furprifiog  if  '^  nian  of  fine  tafte 
and  judgment  were  alked,  which  of  a!l  the  books 
of  profane  antiquity  he  would  preferve,  if  he  had  the 
^  •  choice  of  favjng  only  one  of  tht!m  from  being  burnt 
with  all  the  r^ft'i  we  ought  not  to  wonder  1  fay^  if 
fuch  a  man  pitched  upon  Plutarch's  lives. 

It  is  nqt  only  the  moft  accoaiplilT^ed  work  wo 
•have,  but  the  moft  proper  for  forming  men  either 
for  public  afaiw  and  functions  abroad,  or  for  pri- 
vate and  domeftic  life,  PUuarch  does  not  foficr  him- 
felf,  like  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  fplendor  of  aftions  which  make  a  great  deal 
pf  noife,  and  attra^ft  the  admiration  of  t!ie  vulgar 
and  the  many.  He  iifually  judges  of  things  by 
what  conftituces  tlieir  red  value.  The  wife re^edtions, 
which  he  fcatiers  cvery-where  in  his  writings,    ac- 
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cuftom  his  readers  to  think  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
•teach  them  wherein  true  greatnefs  and  folid  glory 
confift.  He  inflexibly  denies  thofe  exalted  attributes 
to  every  thing  that  does  not  bear  the  ftamp  of  juftice, 
truth,  goodnefs,  humanity,  love  of  the  public,  and 
has  only  the  appearance  otthem.  He  does  not  ftop 
at  the  exterior  and  glittering  actions,    in  which 
princes,  conquerors,  and  the  other  great  ones  o£ 
the  earth,  intent  upon  acquiring  themlelves  names, 
play  each  their  pare  upon  the  ftage  of  the  world, 
where  tliey  exhibit,  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  a  tranfi- . 
tory  and  aflumed  character,  and  fucceed  in  the  eoun-- 
terfeit  for  a  time.     He  unmafks  and  diverts  them 
of  all  the  foreign  glare  and  difguife  that  furround 
them;  he  (hews  them  as  they  are  in  ihemielves; 
and,  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  efcape  his  piercing 
fight,  he  follows  them  with  his  reader  into  the  moft 
fecrct  reCeffes  of  their  houifes,  examines  them,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  in  their  difhabille,  Hftens  to  their  moft 
familiar  converfations,  confiders  them  at  table  where 
conftraint  feldom  comes,  and  even  at  play,  where 
difguife  is  ftill  more  unufual.     Thefe  are  the  quali- 
ties in  which  Plutarch  is  wonderful,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  too  much  neglefted  by  modern  hif- 
torians,  who  Ihun  parciculara  of  a  common  natuie 
as  low  and  trivial,  which  however  (hew  the  charac- 
ters of  men  better  than  more  great  and  glaring  cir- 
cumftances.    Thefe  details  are  fo  far  from  diminifli- 
ing  the  merit  of  Plutarch's  lives,  that  they  aredireftly 
'  what  renders  them  at  the  fame  time  more  agreeable 
and  more  ufeful. 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  give  an  inftance 
of  this  kind  of  aftions  in  this  place.  I  have  already 
cited  it  in  my  treatife  upon  the  ftudy  of  polite  learn- 
ing, in  that  part  of  it  where  I  examine  in  what  true 
greatnefs  confifts. 

The  marfhal  Turenne  never  fet  out  for  the  army» 
without  having  firft  ordered  all  his  tradefmen  to  be 
directed  to  deliver  in  tl^eir  bills  to  his  fteward.   Hia 
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jreafon  for  it  was,  becaufe  be  did  not  know  whether 
he  Ihould  return  from  the  field.  This  circun;ftance 
may  appear  little  aud  low.  to  fonie  people,  and  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  hiffory  of  fo  great  a  man 
as  that  marlbjl.  Plutarch  would  not  have  thought 
ib ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  author  of  the 
new  life  of  that  prince,  who  is  a  man  of  fenfc  and 
judgment,  would  not  have  omitted  it,  if  it  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  For  indeed  it  argues  a  fund 
of  goodnefs,  .equity,  humanity,  and  even  religion^" 
yhich  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  great  lords, 
)vho  are  too  apt  to  be  infcrnfible  to  the  complaints 
of  the  artifan  and  the  poor,  the  payment  of  whon^ 
however  deferred  only  a  few  days,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven,  and 
does  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Plutarch,  his  diftion  is  neither 
pijre  nor  elegant:  but  to  make  us  amends  it  has  ^ 
wonderful  force  and  energy  in  painting  the  mod 
lively  images  in  few  words,  in  venting  the  fliarpeft; 
and  moft  piercing  things,  and  in  e^preffing  noble 
and  fublime  thoughts.  He  frequently  enough  makes 
ufeof  ccmparilbns,  which  throw^abundance  of  grace 
and  light  into  his  narrations  and  reflections  j  and 
has  harangues  of  inimitable  beauty,  almoft  always 
in  the  flrong  and  vehement  ftile 

The  beautii's  of  "this  author  mufl  be  very  folidf 
and  bear  much  of  the  damp  of  good  tafte  in  them, 
to  make  themfelves  fq  perceptible  as  they  ilill  are 
in  the  old  French  of  Amiot.  But  I  miflake.  That 
old  French  has  an  ^ir  of  freQmefs,  a  fpirit  in  it, 
that  f^ems  tq  make  it  bloom  and  grow  young  again 
every  day.  Hence  it  is  that  very  good  judges 
chufe  rather  to  ufc  the  tranflation  of  Amiot,  than 
to  tranflate  the  pafTages  they  quote  from  Plutarch 
themfelves,  7iot  believirkg  (fays  Mr.  Racine*)  them- 
fehes  capable  of  equalling  the  beauties  cf  it.  1  never 
read  it,  without  regretting  the  lofs  of  abundance 

•  /*  the  preface  to  his  Mithridates, 
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of  happy  terms  and  cxprefTions  in  that  old  languagr, 
which  have  alipoft  as  much  energy  as  thofc  of  Plu- 
tarch, We  fuffer  our  language  to  impoverifh  itfcif 
every  day,  inftea'd  of  being  ftudious,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  our  neighbours  the  Englilh,  of  difcove- 
rics  to  inrich  it,  It  is  faid  that  our  ladies,  out  of 
toQ  much  delicacy,  arepartlyth^caufeof  that  dearth^ 
to  which  our  language  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced* 
This  would  be  very  wrong,  and  they  ought  rather 
to  favour  with  their  fufFrages,  which  would  bring 
over  abundance  of  followers,  the  prydent  boldneft 
of  writers  of  a  certain  rank  and  merit;  who,  on 
their  fide,  fhould  aflume  more  boldnefs,  and  ven- 
ture more  new  words  than  they  do,  but  always  with 
judicious  refcrve  and  difcretion. 

We  are  however  obliged  to  Mr.  Dacicr  for  having 
fubftituted  a  new  tranfiation  of  Plutarch's  lives  to 
that  of  Amiot,  and  for  having  thereby  inabled 
much  greater  numbers  to  read  them. '  It  might 
have  been  more  elegant  and  more  laboured.  But  to 
carry  a  work  of  fo  vaft  an  extent  to  its  ultimate  per- 
feftion  would  require  the  whole  life  of  an  author* 

A  R  R  I  A  N, 

ARRf  AW  was  of  Nicomedia.  .  His  learning  and 
eloquence,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  new 
Xcnophon,  raifed  him  to  the  highefl  dignities,  and 
even  the  confulfliip,  at  Rome;  There  is  reafon  to 
believe  him  the  fame  Arrian  who  governed  Cap- 
padocia  in  the  latter  part  of  Adrian's  reign,  and  re- 
pulfed  the  Alans.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

fie  was  the  difciple  of  Epidtetus,  the  moft  cele- 
brated philofopher  of  that  time.  He  wrote  a  work 
upon  the  converfaliom  of  ^piaetus  in  eight  books,  of 
which  we  have  only  the  four  firft  ^'and  compofecji 
piany  other  treatifes. 

His  feven  books  upon  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
^dcf  are  come  down  tp  us  y  an  hiftory  the  more 
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valuable,  as  we  have  it  from  a  writer  who  was 
both  a  warrior,  and  a  good  politician.  Photius  ac- 
cordingly gives  him  the  praile  of  having  wrote  the 
lifeof  chat  conqueror  better  than  anybody.  We  have 
from  that  critic  an  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  Alex- 
ander's fucceflbrs,  wl)ich  Arrian  alfo  wrote  in  ten 
i)ooks.  He  adds,  that  the  fame  author  compofed  a 
book  qp6n  India  ^  and  it  is  ftill  extant,  but  has  been 
made  the  eighth  book  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander. 

He  alfo  wrote  a  dcfcription  of  the  coafts  of  the 
Euxine  fca.  Another  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  thofe 
of  the  Red  fea,  that  is  to  fay,  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  and  (hofe  of  Alia  as  far  as  India.  *  But  this 
feems  to  be  a  more  antient  author's,  cotemporary 
with  Pliny  the  naturalift. 

7E  L  I  A  N    (Claudius  jElianus.) 

^LiAN  was  of  Praenefte,  but  pafled  the  greatefl: 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome  ^  for  which  reafon  he  calls 
himfelf  a  Roman,  He  wrote  a  little  work  in  four- 
teen books,  intickd,  HifiorUvarU^  that  is  to  fay, 
Mtfcellaneaus  Hifiories  \  and  another  in  feventeen 
books  upon  the  Hiftory  of  Animals.  We  have  a 
treatife  in  Greek  and  Latin  upon  the  order  obferved 
by  the  Greeks  in  drawing  up  armies,  infcribed  to 
Adrian,  and  compofed  by  one  of  the  name  of 
TElian.  All  thefe  works  maybe  the  fame  author's. 
Lib.  11.  ^^^  ^^  believed  to  be  the  perfon  whofe  eloquence 
jSjM^.  14.  Martial  prailes  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 

A  P  P  I  A  N. 

Appian  was  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
tiqfie  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus.  He  plead- 
ed fome  time  at  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  comp- 
troller of  the  Imperial  domains. 

He  wrote  the  Roman  hiftory,  not  in  the  order  of 
time  like  Livy,  but  making  each  nation  fubjeded 
by  the  Romans  a  work  apart,  and  relating  events 
as  they  happened  to  each  feparately.     Accordingly 
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bis  ckfign  was  to  write  an  exadt  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
nians,  and  of  all  the  provinces  of  their  empire^ 
down  to  Auguftus^  and  fometimes  he  went  ahb  ag 
low  as  to  Trajan,  Photius  fpeaks  of'  twenty-four 
books  of  it,  though,  when  he^  wrote,  he  had  not  feen 
ail  thoic  which  Appian  mentions  in  his  preface. 

We  have  at  prelcnt  the  hiftory  of  the  wars  of 
Africa,  Syria,  Parthja,  Mithridates,  Iberia  or  Spain, 
jmd  Hannibal ;  fome  fragments  of  thofe  of  Illyria; 
five  books  of  the  civil  wars  inftead  of  eight  men-  "^ 

tioned  by  Photius,  and  fome  fragments  of  fevcral 
others,  extrafted  by  Mr.  Valois  out  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Conftancine  Porphyrogenitus,  with  e5ttraft$ 
of  the  like  nature  from  Polybius  and.fcveral  other 
hiftorians. 

Photius  obferves  that  this  author  has  an  extreme 
paflion  for  the  truth  of  hiftory ;  that  none  teach  the       ,    . .. 
art  of  war  better ;  and  that  his  ftile  is  Ample  and 
void  of  fupcrfiuity,  but  lively  and  vigorous.  In  his  - 
harangues  he  givt§  his  reader  excellent  models  of 
condatt,  either  for  reanimating  troops  when  dif-      .  .     . 
courted,  or  for  appeafmg  them  when  mutinous 
and  violent,     He  borrows  many  things  froip  Poly- 
bius, and  often  copies  Plutarch, 

DIOGENES    LAERTIUS. 

Diogenes  Laertius  lived  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, or  foon  aft?r.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Severus  and  his  fucceflTors.  He  wrote  the  lives 
of  the  philofophcr3  in  ten  books,  and  carefully  re- 
lates their  opinions  and  apophthegms.  This  work 
is  of  great  ufe  for  knowing  the  different  feds  of  the 
ancient  philpfophers. 

The  furname  of  Laertm^  ufually  given  him,  prob-^ 
bably  implies  h^s  country,  which  was  perhaps  the 
fortrefs  or  city  of  Laertia  in  Cilicia. 

We  find  by  his  writings,  that,  after  having  we|l 
ftu^ied  hiftory  and  the  maxims  of  the  philofopheri, 
he  ei»braced  the  fed;  of  the  Epicureans,  the  fartheft 

from 
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from  truth,   a»d  the  moft  contrary  to  virtue,  of 
them  all. 

DION  C.  A  S  S  I  U  S.  (Cccceius  or  Cocceianus.) 

Dion  was  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Commodus,  Pertinax,  Seve- 
Tus,  Caracalla,  Macrinus,  Hcliogabaius,  and  Alex- 
ander, who  all  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  and 
confided  the  mod  important  offices  and  govern  nicnts- 
A.D.119.  of  the  empire  to  his  care.     Alexander  nominated 
him  conful  for  the  fecond  time. ,  After  this  conful- 
fhip,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  retire,  and  pafs  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  his  own  country,  upon  account  of 
his  infirmities. 
Suid.Phot.      He  wrote  the  whole  Roman  hiftory  from  the  ar- 
rival of  -SIneas  in  Italy  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  eight  Decads,    or  fourfcore  books, 
Dio.  1. 7»«  He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  employed  ten  years  in 
^*  **^*      collefting  materials  of  all  that  pafled  from  the  foun-  ^ 
dation  ot  Rome  to  the  death  of  Severus,  and  twelve 
years  more  in  compofing  his  hiftory  down  to  that 
U.i.  80.   of  Commodus,     He  afterwards  added  to  it  that 
P'9«7.      of  the  other  emperors,  with  as  much  exadnefs  as 
he  could,  to  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  and  a  fim* 
'      pie  abridgment  of  the  eight  firft  years  of  Alexander, 
becaufe,  from  having  been  little  in  Italy  during  that; 
time,  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  know  fo  well 
how  things  had  palTed.    . 

Photius  obfervcs  that  his  ftile  is  lofty,  and  adapted 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  fubjed :  that  his  terms  are 
magnificent,  and  that  his  phrafes  and  manner  of 
writing  have  the  air  of  antiquity  :  that  he  has  taken 
Thucydides  for  his  model,  whom  he  imitates  ex- 
cellently in  the  turn  of  his  narration  and  harangues, 
and  has  followed  him  in  all  things,  except  in  being 
more  clear.  This  praife  is  much  in  Dion's  favour^ 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  docs  not  a  little  qxcecd 
the  bounds  of  truth.  - 
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Voflius  fays,  and  Lipfius  had  thought  the  fame 
before  him,  that  this  hiftorian  is  unpardonable  for 
not  having  known  how  to  eftcem  virtue  according 
to  its  value,  and  for  having  cenfured  the  greatcft 
men  of  antiquity,  as  Cicero,  Brutus,  Caffius,  and 
Seneca,  either  out  of  malignity  of  mind,  or  corrup- 
tion of  manners  and  jiidgAient.  That  he  did  fo  ij 
certain  -,.  ^nd,  whatever  his  motives  were,  the  thing 
in  itfclf  can  never  bef  for  his  honour. 

He  compofed,  as  we  have  faid^  fourfcore  books 
of  the  Roman  hiftory  -,  but  only  a  very  fmall  pare 
of  that  great  work  is  come  down  to  us.  For  the 
firft  thirty-four  books  are  loft,  with  the  greate^: 
part'  of  the  thirty- fifth,  except  fome  fragnlents. 
The  twenty  that  follow,  from  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  fifty-fourth,  are  thepart  that  remain  en- 
tire. Voffius  believes  that  the  fix  following,  which 
come  down  to  the  death  of  Claudius,  are  alfo  per- 
feft.  But  Bucherius  maintains,  rhat  they  are  much 
othcrwife';  which  feems  very  probable.  We  have 
only  fome,  fragments  of  the  laft  twenty. 

This  ddfeft  is  fomething  fupplied  by  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dion  from  the  thirty-fifth  book,  the  tinnc 
of  Pompey,  to  the  cnd$  compofed  by  Johannes 
Xiphilinus,  patriarch  ^f  Conftantinople  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  This:  epitome  is  found  to  be  fulfi-'  ■-  "  '• 
ciently  juft,  Xiphilinus  having  added  nothing  to 
Dion,  except  in  fome  very  few  places,  where  it  was  . 
neceffary,  and  havitig  generally  made  ufe  of  his  owji 
words.  The  hiftory  of  Zonarus  may  alfo  be  called 
an  abridgment  of  Dion :  for  he  follows  him  faith- 
fully, and  ibmetime3  informs  us  of  things  Omitted 
by  Xiphilinus.  -  ' 

H  E  R  O  D  I  A  N. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Herodfan,  except 
that  he  was  of  Alexandria,  the  fon  of  a  Rhetorician 
named  Apollonius  Byfcolos^  or  the  Wgidy  and  that 
he  followed  his  father's  profeflion.    He  is  much 
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known  by  his  hiftory  of  the  emperors  in  eight  bookf 
from  the  death  of  M,  Aurelius  to  thofe  orMaximus 
and  Balbinuis.  He  aflures  us  hhnfelf,  that  his  hiftory 
of  thofe  fixty  years  i^  that  of  his  own  times,  'and 
what  he  had  feen  himfelf.  He  had  borne  different 
offices  both  in  the  court,  and  civil  governnaent  of 
"Rome,  which  had  given  him  a  Iharc  in  feveral  of 
the  events  which  he  relates. 

As  to  hiftory,  Photius  judges  much  in  his  favour^ 
For  he  tells  us  that  it  is  perljpicuous,  lofty,  and 
agreeable  -,  that  his  didion  is  juft  and  fober,  ob^ 
ferving  the  medium  between  the  afiefted  elegance 
of  fuch  as  difdain  fimple  and  natural  beauties,  and 
the  low  and  languid  exprelTion  of  thofe  who  either 
do  not  know,  or  defpife,  the  delicacy  and  rcfints- 
ments  of  art;  that  it  does  not  aim  at  a  falfe  agree- 
able by  multiplying  words  or  things,  and  omits  no^ 
thing  ncceftary ;  in/a  word,  that  he  gives  place  to 
few  authors  for  all  the  beauties  of  .hiftory.  Politian'i 
tranflation  of  Herodian's  work  happily  fuftains  and 
almoft  equals  the  elegance  of  the  original.  The 
French  verfion  of  it,  which  the  Abbi  Mongaut  hask 
given  the  public,  rifcs  much  upon  the  I,atin, 

E  U  N  A  P  I  U  S. 

A^D.^^s-  EuNAPxus  was  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  came  to 
,  Athens  at  the  age  of  fix  teen.  He  ftudied  eloquence 
under  Proasrefus  the  Chriftian  fophift,  and  magic 
under  Chryfanthus,  who  had  married  his  couun. 
Eunapius*s  lives  of  the  fophifts  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury is  extant.  There  is  abundance  of  circumftanccs 
in  It  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  that  time.  He  begins 
with  Plotinus,  who  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century ;  and  goes  on  to  Porphyrius,  Jambli- 
chus,  and  his  difciplcs,  upon  whom  he  expatiates 
.  particularly.  He  alfo  wrote  an  hiftory  of  the  Em-- 
perors  in  fourteen  books,  which  began  in  the  year 
268,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  fucceflbr  of  Gal- 
UenuS)  and  ended  at  the  death  of  Eudoxia  the  wife 
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of  Arcadius.  Some  fragments  of  this  hiftory  have 
been  preferved  in  the  extrafts  of  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  upon  cmbaf&es,  and  in  Suidas.  We 
find  in  them,  that  he  was  exceedingly  exafperated 
as;ainft  the  Chriftian  emperors,  and  efpecially  againft 
Conftantine.  The  fame  folcpn  is  obferved  to  pre- 
vail in  his  lives  of  the  fophifts,  efpecially  againft 
the  monks.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  magician  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Chriflian  religion. 

Z  O  S  I  M  U  S. 

ZosiMus,  Count  and  Advocate  Fifcal,  lived  in  A.  D. 4x1. 
the  time  of  Theodofius  the  youngen  He  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  fix  books.  The 
firft,  which  contains  the  fucceffion  of  thofe  princes 
from  Auguftus  down  to  Probus,  (for  what  relates 
to  Dioclefian  is  loft)  is  extremely  abrid^d.  The 
other  five  are  more  diffufe,  efpecially  to  the  time  of 
Theodofius  the  Great  and  his  children.  He  goes  no 
farther  than. the  fecond  fiege  of  Rome  by  Alaric. 
The  end  of  the  fixth  book  is  wanting*  Photius 
praiies  his  ftile.  He  fays  that  Zofimus  has  almolt 
only  copied  ^nd  abridged  Eunapius*s  hiftory ;  which  ' 
perhaps  occafioned  its  being  loft.  He  is  no  lefs  exaf* 
perated  than  the  other  againft  the  Chriftian  emperors. 

PHOTIUS. 

Phot  I  us.  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  lived  in 
the  ninth  century.  He  was  a  perfbn  of  imrnenfc 
erudition,  and  of  ftill  vaft  ambition,  which  hur- 
tled him  into  horrible  excefles,  and  occafioned  in* 
finite  troubles  in  the  church.  But  that  is,  foreign 
to  our  prefent  fubjeft. 

I  have  placed  him  amongft  the  Greek  hiftorians, 
and  ftiall  conclude  my  account  of  them  with  him, 
not  becaufe  he  compofcd  an  hiftory  in  form,  but 
becaufe,  in  one  of  his  works,  he  has  given  us  ex- 
tra&s  from  a  great  number  of  hiftorians,  of  whom 
many,  without  him,  would  be  almoft  entirely  unr 

known. 
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lit^l&oilcnown.  This  work  is  mtitlcd. Bi^liotbeca^  or  X^» 
^rary  -,  and  indeed  it  merits  that  name.  Photius 
examine^  almofl:  three  hundred  authors  in  it,  and 
fells  us  their  names,  countries, .  times  when  they 
lived,  wdrks  they  compofed,  judgment  to  be  pafled 
on  them  in  relped  to  flile  and  cbarafter  -,  and  fome* 
times  even  give$  us  extrafts  oFconfiderable  lengthy 
or  abridgments  from  them,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  this  work.  From  hence  we  may  judge  of 
how  great  valuls  he  is  to  us* 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    U- 
Of  the  Latin  Hijlerians. 

I  Shall  not  fay  much  upon  the  feeble  beginning** 
and,  to  life  the  expreffion,  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  hiftory.  Every  body  knows  that  it  confifted 
at  firft  only  of  fimple  notes  or  memorandums  drawn 
up  by  the  *  Pontifex  tnaximus^  who  regularly  fee 
down  every  year  whatever  pafled  of  moft  confider- 
able  in  the  ftate,  cither  in  war  or  peace ;  and  this 
cuftom,  eflabliflied  very  early  at  Rome,  fubfifted  to 
the  time  of  P.  Mucius  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  the  year  of  Rome  629,  or  63 1,  The 
name  of  the  Great  Annab  were  given  to  thefe  memoirs* 
We  may  fuppofe,  that  in  thofe  early  times  thefe 
records  were  written  in  a  very  fimple  and  even  groft 
flile.  The  f  pontiffs  contented  themfelves  with  fet- 
ting  down  the  principal  events,  the  times  and  places 
wherein  they  happened,  the  names  and  conditk)n  of 
the  peribns  who  had  the  greateft  Iharc  in  them,  in 
a  plain  manner  without  regard  to  ornament. 

*  Erat  biftoria  nihil  aliud  ntd  Annaliam  confe£tio:  oi^us  ref» 
memoiiaeque  publicae  retinendas  caufa,  ab  InitJo  reium  Roman anim 
Dlque  ad  r.  Mucium  Pontificeiii  nutximum  res  dtmies  ringulorum 
annorum  mandabat  literis  Pontifex  maximus—qui  etiam  nunc  Ah* 
males  maximi  nomlnantur.  Cic.  U  %.  de  Or  at.  n.  51. 

f  Sine  ullis  oroamentis  monumenta  foJum  temj^rum,  hominoniy 
locoruni,  geftarumque  rerum  reliquerunt— Non  exeroatores  rerum^ 
led  untummodo  narratores  fuerunt.    Ibid.  n.  54. 

However 
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However  rude  and  imperfeft  thefe  annals  wcre^ 
they  were  of  great  importancp^  becaufe  there  were 
■no  other  monuments  to  prefcrve  the  memory  of  all 
•hat  pafied  at  Rome ;  and  ic  was  a  *  great  lofs,  when 
moft  of  them  were  deftroyed  at  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls. 

Some  years  after^  hiftory  began  to  quit  this  grofs 
antique  garb,  and  to  appear  in  public  with  more  de* 
Ccncyi  The  poets  were  the  firft  who  conceived  the 
defign  of  improving  and  adorning  it,  NiEvius 
compofed  a  poem  upon  the  firft  Punic  war,  and  ' 
Ennius  wrote  the  annals  of  Rome  in  heroic  verfe. 

Hiftory  at  length  affumed  a  regular  form,  and 
Appeared  in  prole.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  the  moft 
^tient  of  the  Latin  hiftorians  :  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  fecOnd  Punic  war.  L.  Cincius  Aiimemus 
was  hi^  cotemporary.  Livy  cites  them  both  with  Liv.  l»  iii 
praife.  It  is  believed  tKat  they  wrote  their  hiftories 
firft  in  Greeks  and  then  in  Latin.  CinciuSj 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Gorgias  the  celebr^ 
rician  in  the  latter  language.  , 

CAto  the  Cenfor  (M.  fortius  Cato) 
title  than  them  to  the  name  of  Latin  hif 
It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  his  hiftory  in  that^     ^ 
Itconfifted  of  feven  books,  and  was  intitled  Origh 
becaufe  in  the  fecond  and  third  books  he  related  ?*^P°'- '" 
the  origin  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy.     We  find  that  *^^"^" 
Cicero  fet  a  great  value  on  this  hiftory.     Jam  vero  in  Brut. 
Origines  ejus  (Catonis)  quem  fiorefn^  aut  quod  lumen  "•  ^^* 
eUquentiie  non  habeni  ?  But  upon  Brutus's  judging 
this  praife  exceflive,  he  put  a  reftriftion  to  it  by 
adding.  That  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  writings 
of  Cato^  and  the  ftrokes  of  his  pencil,  but  a  cer- 
tain lively  glow  of  colou^-s,  not  difcovcred  in   his 
time :  Intelliges  nihil  illitis  Hneamentis  niji  eorum  pig-  Ibid,  n« 
mntorumii  qua  inventa  mndum  erant^  forem  (^  cdo- 
rem  defuijfe. 

^  Si  q'lac  incofiinicntarJisPonnficunl,  a^Iifqtie  pyWicis  privatikjve 
tnnt  monum^niis,  inccnfa  urbe  pleraquc  intcrierunt.  Li'v.  \.6.  n.  i. 

Vol.  ilL  G  L.  Piso 
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L.  Piso  Faufri,  furnamcd  Calpurnius,  is  alfo 
cited  amongft  thofe  antient  hiftorians.  He  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people  in  the  confullhip  of  Ccnforinus 
and  Manlius,  in  the  605th  year  of  Rome.  He  was 
alfo  fevcral  times  conful.  He  was  a  civilian,  orator, 
and  hiftorian ;  andhad  compofed  harangues,  which 
were  no  longer  in  being  in  Cicero's  time,  with  an- 
nals, of  a  ftilc  mean  enough  in  that  orator's  opinion. 
Pliny  fpeaks  more  advantageoufly  of  them. 

The  •  true  charadler  of  all  thefe  writers  was  great 
fimplicity.  They  did  not  yet  know  what  delicacy , 
beauty,  and  ornament  of  fpeech  were.  They  were 
fatisfied  with  making  their  readers  underftand  them, 
and  confined  themfel  ves  to  a  clofe  and  fuccinft  ftile. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  hiftorians  better  known, 
and  whofe  writings  are  come  down  to  us. 

S  A  L  L  U  S  T. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  Salluft  has  been  called 
the  firft  of  the  Roman  hiftorians : 

Crifpus  Romcna  primus  in  kijloria.  Martial. 

and  that  he  has  been  believed  equal  to  Thucydides, 
fo  generally  cfteemcd  amongft  the  Greek  hiftorians: 
QmntiK  j^^c  oppcnerc  Tbucydidi  Sallujiium  verear.  But  without 
determining  their  ranks  here,  which  would  not  be- 
come me  to  do,  it  fuffices  to  confider  Salluft  as  one  of 
the  moft  excellent  hiftorians  of  antiquity.  The  reader 
may  find  very  folid  reflexions  upon  his  charafter  in 
the  preface  to  the  French  tranflation  of  this  hiftorian. 
The  prevailing  quality  of  his  writings,  and  that 
which  charaderifcs  Salluft  in  a  more  peculiar  and 
lingular  manner,  is  the  brevity  of  his  ftile,  which 
Qiiintilian  calls  Immorlalcm  Sallufiii  vdocitatem.  Sea- 

•  Qiialis  pptid  Grtpcos  Phcrccydes,  Hellanicus,  Acufilaus  fuitf 
tales  nofter  Cato,  Sz  Piftor,  &  Pifo  :  qui  neque  tcnent  quibus  rebut 
orPMur  orario)  (modo  enim  hue  iilafunt  importata)  &.  duni  inteU 
Jignuir  quid  dicant,  unam  dicendi  laudem  putant  clfc  brcvitatcm* 
Lib,  a.  Je  Orat,  n.  53. 

ligcr 
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ligcr  IS  the  only  one  who  denies  him  this  praife : 
but,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  he  is  almoft  alway4 
odd  and  lingular  in  his  judgments. 

This  brevity  of  Salluft  proceeds  from  the  lively 
vigour  of  his  genius.  He  thinks  ftrongly  and  nobly, 
tad  writes  as  he  thinks.  His  ftile  may  be  compared 
to  thole  rivers,  which,  whilft  they  flow  within  nar* 
rbwer  banks  than  others,  are  deeper,  and  carry 
k  greater  burden. 

The  language  in  which  he  wrote  was.  extreme! Jr 
adapted  to  clofe  diftion,  and  thereby  favoured  hirtx 
in  following  the  beht  of  his  genius.  It  has,  as 
well  as  the  Greek,  the  advantage  of  being  equally 
fufceptible  of  the  two  oppofite  extremes.  In  Cicer6 
it  gives  us  a  numerous,  flowing^  periodic  flyle :  in 
Salluft,  a  fhort,  broken,  precipitate  one.  The  latter 
often  fupprefles  wcrd^,  and  leaves  the  care  of  fup- 
plying  them  to  his  reader.  He  throws  many  terms 
and  phrafes  together,  without  any  conjun6lions, 
which  gives  a  kind  of  impetuofity  to  his  difcourfc. 
He  makes  no  fcrtiple  to  life  old  words  iji  his  hiftory, 
fo  they  are  but  fhorter,  or  have  more  energy  than 
the  terms  in  fafhion  ;  a  liberty  for  which  he  was  * 
reproached  in  his  life-time,  as  the  following  antienc 
couplet  (hews : 

£/  verba  antiqui  mutlum /urate  Catonis 
Crifpey  Jugurtbin<e  conditor  btftoria. 

But  he  efpecially  makes  great  ufe  of  metiphofs,  artd 
docs  not  chufe  the  rhoft   modeft  and  leaft  glowing,  • 
as  the  matters  of  the  art  declare  neceflary  ;  but  the 
moft  concife,  the  ftrongeft,  the  moft  lively,  ^nd 
the  moft  bold. 

By  all  thefe  methods,  and  others,  which  I  omir* 
Salluft  has  fucceeded  in  framing himfelf  an  entirely 
panicular  ftile,  and  one  that  fuits  him  only.  He 
quits  the  common  road,  buc  without  going  out  of 

S^llluftii  Boyandi  iludium  multa  cum  iiividis^  fu'it,    AuLGetli 

G%  hU 
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his  way,  and  by  paths  that  only  fhorcen  it.  He  feemi 
not  to  think  like  other  men,  and  yet  good  fenfe  is 
the  fource  of  all  his  thoughts.  His  ideas  are  natu- 
ral and  reafonable :  but,  all  natural  and  reafonable  as 
they  are,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  new, 
from  being  peculiarly  curious  and  exquijite. 

We  know  not  which  to  admire  moft  in  this  ex- 
cellent author,  his  defcriptions,  charaAers,  or  ha- 
rangues :  for  he  fucceeds  alike  in  them  all ;  and  we 
cannot  difcern  upon  what  foundation  Seneca  the 
elder,  or  rather  Caflius  Severus,  whofe  opinion  he 
repeats,  could  fay,  that  the  harangues  of  Salluft  are 
fuffered  only  upon  account  of  his  hiftory :  in  bono- 
rem  Hijioriarum  kguntur.  Nothing  can  be  added 
to  their  force,  fpirit,  and  eloquence.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  paffage  in  queftion  is  not  applied 
to  the  harangues  ioferted  by  Salluft  in  his  hiftory, 
but  to  thofe  he  fpoke  in  the  fenate,  or  to  fome  plead- 
ings of  his.  When  wi  read,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ju^urthine  war,  the  account  of  a  fort  furprifed  by 
a  Ligurian  foldier  of  Marius's  army,  we  feem  to 
fee  him  climb  up  and  down  along  the  fteep  rocks, 
and  even  to  climb  up  and  down  along  with  him, 
the  defcription  is  fo  lively  and  animated. 

We  find  five  or  fix  charaSers  in  Salluft,  which 
are  fo  many  mafter- pieces;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  whole  extent  of 
literature  of  a  beauty  that  approaches  nearer  the  idea 
of  perfedion.  I  ftiall  repeat  two  of  them  in  this 
place,  from  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  reft, 

Charadter  of  Catiline. 

L.  Catilina^  ncbili  genere  naius,  fuit  magna  vi  fc? 
animi  &?  corporis^  fed  ingenio  malo  pravoque.  Huic  ok 
adolefcentia  bella  inteflina^  cades^  rapina^  difardia  civi- 
I  s  grata  fuere^  ihique  juventutem  fuam  exercuit.  Car^ 
pus  pat i ens  inedia,  algoris^  vigiUa^fupra  quam  cuiquam 
crcdibiU  eft.  Animus  audax^  fubdolus^  variuSj  cujujli^ 
bet  ret  Emulator  ac  d'fftmulator:  alitni  appetensy  fid 
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frofufus\  ardcns  in  tupiStatihus.  Satis  eloquentia^ 
fapienti^  parum^  Vajlus  animus  immoderaia^  incredi- 
kiUa^  tumis  altafcmper  cupiebat. 

**  L.  Catilina  was  of  noble  birth,  and  of  great 
*•  ftrength  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  dif-  , 
"  pofition  highly  corrupt;  and  depraved.  From  hia. 
'*  earlieft  years,  intefline  wars,  murders,  rapine, 
*'  and  civil  difcord  were  his  delight,  and  the  ufual 
**  cxercifcs  of  his  youth.  He  bore  hunger,  cold^ 
*'  watching  and  fatigues,  with  a  patience  not  cre- 
"  dible  oi  any  body.  He  was  bold,  deceitful,  in- 
conflant,  and  capable  of  afluming  and  dilguifing 
any  thing :  greedy  of  another's,  profufe  of  his 
"  €wn,  and  violent  in  all  his  appetites.  He  had 
**  eloquence  enougli,  but  little  wifdom.  His  vaft 
**  fpirir,  his  boundlcfs  ambition,  perpetually  affedt- 
*'  ed  and  coveted  things  of  an  exceffivc,  incredible^ 
"  too  lofty  nature. 

Charafter  of  Sempronia. 

In  bis  erat  Sempronia ^  qtue  multaf^pe  virilh  audacue 
f acinar  a  CGnmiferat.  Hac  mulier  g^nere  atque  forma^ 
prater ca  viro  atque  liberis  fatis  fcrtunata  fuit:  Uteris 
Greets  &?  Latinis  doSla :  pfailere^  faU^e  elegantius^ 
quam  ntcejfe  eji  proba:  multa  alia^  quie  injirumeuta 
luxuria  funt^  fed  ei  cariora  Jemper  omnia^  quam  decus 
atque  pudicitia  fuit.  Pecuniae  an  fam^e  minus  parceret^ 
baud  facile  difcemeres — hgenium  ejus  baud  ahfurdum  : 
poffe  ver [us  facer e^  jocum  mover e^  [ermone  uti  vel  mo^ 
dejit/^  vel  moiliy  vclprocaci.  Prcrfus  muh<e  faieti^y 
nultujque  lepos  inerat. 

"  Of  this  number  was  Sempronia,  who  had  in 
"  many  things 'frequently  inftanced  a  mafculine 
"  boldnefs  of  genius  for  vice.  This  woman  was 
"  fufficiently  happy  in  her  perfon  arid  birth,  as  well 

*  as  in  her  hufband  and  children :  She  was  well 

*  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning :  could 

*  fing  and  dance  with  more  elegance  than  was  ne- 

*  ccflary  for  a  matron  of  virtue  i  and  had  befides 

G  3  *'  many 
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*♦  many  of  thofe  qualities,  that  minifter  to  luxurT  ^ 
**  and  lender  vice  amiable,  on  which  (he  ever  fet  an 
'*  higher  value  than  upon  the  decency  and  chaftity 
"  of  her  lex.  It  was  not  eaiy  to  fay  whether  (he 
**  was  lefii  frugal  of  her  money  or  of  her  reputa- 
"  tion.  Her  wit  was  bv  no  means  difagreeable  :  fhc 
*v  could  make  verfes,  jeft  agreeably,  and  conver(e 
"  either  with  modefty  and  tendernefs,  or  tartncfs 
•*  and  freedom ;  but  iii  whatever  (he  faid  there  was 
^*  always  abundance  of  fpirit  and  humourr" 

There  are  abundance  of  admirable  pa(lages  in 
Salluftj  efpecially  when  he  compares  the  antient 
manners  of  the  commonwealth  wiih  thofe  of  his  own 
times.  When  we  hear  him  fpeak  ftrongly,  as  is 
ufual  enough  with  hiin,  againft  luxury,  debauch, 
and  the  other  vices  of  his  age,  one  Would  take  him 
for  a  mart  of  the  ftrifteft  life  and  greateft  probity  ir^ 
the  world.  But  we  muft  not  conclude  fo  from  (b 
plau(iblc  an  appearance.  His  coriduft  was  fo  im- 
moral, that  it  occafioncd  his  being  expelled  the 
fenate  by  the  cenfors. 

Befidds  the  wars  of  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  Salluft 
wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  the  events  that  happened 
during  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  which  amongft 
other  fragments  there  are  fevcral  perfcftly  fine  dif- 
courfcs. 

L  I  V  Y. 

The  Latin  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Uvy,  of 
which  Mr.  CreVier  profeflTor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais  has  lately  publiflied  two  volumes,  would 
fupply  mc  with  the  little  I  intend  to  fay  here  of  thi^ 
(trxcellcnt  hiitorian.  If  I  was  Icfs  Mr.  Crevin's  friend, 
who  infills  abfolutely  upon  my  declaring  him  my 
pupil,  which  I  think  highly  for  my  honour,  I  JhouI4 
pxpari.;te  upon  the  ufefulnefs  and  merit  of  his  work. 
l"l»c  prtuice  of  it  alone  is  fufficient  to  inform  the 
reader  what  value  he  ought  to  fet  upon  it. 

The 
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•  The  more  earneftly  we  define  to  know  an  author 
famous  for  his  writings,  the  more  we  regret,  that 
hctle  or  nothing  more  than  his  name  is  come  down 
to  us,  Livy  is  oneof  thofe  authors  who  have  rendered 
their  names  immortal,  but  whofe  lives  and  aftions 
are  little  known.  He  was  born  at  Padua,  in  the 
confullhip  of  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  fifty-eight  years 
before  the  Chriftian  Mrz.  He  had  a  fon;  to  whom 
he  wrote  a  letter  upon  education  and  the  ftudies 
proper  for  youth,  which  Quintilian  mentions  in 
more  than  one  place,  and  of  which  we  ought  very  r 

much  to  regret  the  lofs.  It  is  in  this  letter,  or  rather 
Ihort  treatife,  that  he  fays,  in  refpeft  to  the  authors 
proper  to  be  recommended  to  the  reading  of  youth, 
that  .they  ought  firft  to  ftudy  Demolthenes  and 
Cicero,  and  next  fuch  as  refemble  thofe  excellent 
orators  moft:  Legendos  Demofthenem  atqueGceronemj  Qalntil. 
turn  it  a  ut  qui/que  effet  Demojlheni  Csf  Ciceroni  Jimillimus.  i- 10.  c.  i. 
He  fpeaks,  in  the  fame  letter,  of  a  *  rhetorician 
who  difapproved  the  compofitions  of  his  pupilr, 
when  they  were  perfpicuous  and  intelligible,  and 
made  them  corred  them,  as  he  called  it,  by  throw- 
ing obfcurity  into  them.  When  they  had  retouched 
them  in  this  manner,  he  would  fay,  Ay^  this  now  irSencc. 
much  tetter^  Imderftand  nothing  of  it  my  [elf.    Could  ^P*^'  *®°' 
one  believe  fo  ridiculous  an  extravagance  poflible  ? 
Livy  alfo  compofed  fome  philcfophical  works  and 
dialogues,  in  which  philofophy  had  a  part. 

But  his  great  work  was  the  Roman  hiftory  in  an 
hundred  and  forty,  or  an  hundred  and  forty-two 
books,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Drufus,  which  happened  in  the  743d 
year  of  Rome,  and  in  confequence  included  that 
number  of  years.  We  find,  from  fome  dates*  in 
his  hiftory,  that  he  employed  the  whole  time  bc- 

•  Ajnid  Titiim  Livium  invcnio  fuIflTe  praecpptorem  a!iqucm,  qui 
difcipulos  obicurare  quse  dicerent  jubcrct,  Gracco  vcrho  utens, 
ff-^dTiTQi.  Unde  ilia  fcilicet  egregia  laudatio  t  ^anto  fmli(^r  ;  ne  egn 
1^  iiUm  intclUxL    Quintil.  IrS,  c.  *; 
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tvvTcn  the  battle  of  AAiuni  and  tlie  death  of  D;  ufus 
in  comparing  ir,  that  is  to  fay,  about  one  and  twenty 
PUn.  years.  But  he  publifhed  it  from  rime  to  time  in 
|^P»^^  3*  parts;  and  this  was  what  acquired  him  fo  great  a 
^'  reputation  at  Rome,  and  the  honourable  vifit  of  a 
ftranger  from  the  rcmotell  part  of  Spain,  who  took 
fo  long  si  journey  only  for  the  fake  of  feeing  him. 
The  capital  of  the  world  had  enough  to  engage 
and  fatisly  the  eyes  of  a  curious  perfon  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  buildings,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
mintings,  ftatues,  and  antienc  monuments.  But 
this  ftranger  found  nothing  fo  rare  and  precious  ia 
Rome  as  Livy.  Afcer  h^vin^  enjoyed  his  conver- 
fation  at  pleafure,  and  entertained  himfelf  agreeably 
with  reading  his  hiftory,  he  returned  with  joy  and 
content  to  his  own  country,  And  this  is  knowing 
the  value  of  men. 

Nothing  more  is  knowti  of  what  regards  Livy 
perfonally.  He  pafied  a  great  part  of  his  life  at 
Jlome,  eftecmed  and  honoured  by  the  Great  as  he 
defervcd.  He  died  in  his  country  at  jthe  age  of 
threefcore  and  fixteen,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Padua  have  hon- 
oured his  memory  in  all  limes,  and  pretend  to  have 
pftually  prcferved  amongft  them  fome  remains  of 
his  body,  and  to  have  made  a  prcfent  in  the  yeaf 
1451  of  one  of  his  arms  to  Alphonfo  W  king  ot' 
Arragon,  at  leaft  the  infcrjption  fays  fo. 

It  were  much,  more  to  be  wiflied,  that  they  had 
preferred  his  hiftory,  Only  thirty-five  books  of  it 
?re  come  down  to  us,  which  is  not  the  fourth  part 
pf  the  work,  and  even  fome  of  them  imperfcdl. 
What  a  lofs  is  this !  The  Learned  have  flattered 
themfelves  from  tiipe  to  time  with  (bme  faint  hope's 
pf  recovering  the  reft,  which  fetm  fulely  founded  i^  . 
their  great  dcfire  of  them. 

Johannes  Freinjbemius  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
fqle  the  public  for  this  lofs  by  his  Supplement Sy  an^ 
])4S  fucceeded  in  it  as  far  as  w^  poHible.     Freint 
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SH£Mius,  born  atUim  in  Suabiain  1608,  lludied 
ac  Strafburgh  with  gieat  fucoefs.  In  1642  he  was 
inviied  into  Sweden,  where  he  filled  feveral  coofi* 
derablc  employqients  of  literature.  Upon  his  retura 
into  his  country,  he  was  made  honorary  profeflor 
in  the  univerfity  cftablifhed  by  the  cledor  Palatine 
ac  Heidelburgh,  where  he  died  in  1660.  The  com? 
monwealth  of  letters  have  infinite  obligations  ifo  him 
for  having  rendered  Livy  the  fame  fervice  as  he. had 
vbcfore  done  Quintius  Curtius,  by  filling  up  all  wc 
have  loft  of  that  great  writer  of  the  Roman  hiftory 
vricb  an  hundred  and  five  books  of  Supplements, 
fAr.  Doujat  alfo  filled  up  the  deficient  places  in  the 
laft  bcoks  which  remain  of  Livy,  but  with  very 
(liiFercnc  fuccefs.  Mr.  Crevier  has  revifed  and  rc-r 
touched  Freinfliemius's  Supplements  in  feveral  placets 
and  worked  thofc  of  Doujat  entirely  anew.  By  thefc 
means  we  have  a  continued  and  complete  body  of 
the  Roman  hiftory  ;  I  mean  that  of  die  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  doubted  whether  Livy  himfelf  divided  h\% 
hiftory  from  ten  to  ten  books,  that  is  to  fay,  into 
decads-  However  this  may  be,  that  divippq  feem« 
commodious  enough. 

In  refpeft  to  the  epitome's  in  the  front  of  each 
book,  the  learned  do  not  believe  them  either  done 
by  Livy  or  Floru^.  Whoever  the  author  was,  they 
have  their  ufe,  as  they  ferve  p  Ihcw  of  what  the 
books  we  have  loft  treated, 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  in  itfelf.  There 
feigns  in  it,  confidercd  in  all  its  parts,  an  eloquence 
pcrfed,  and  perfeft  in  every  kind.  In  the  narra- 
tions, defcriptiqns,  fpecches,  the  ftile,  though  va- 
ried to  infinity,  fuftains  itfelf  equally  every-wherc; 
£mpie  without  meannefs,  elegant  and  florid  without 
affeftation,  great  and  fiiblime  without  tumour,  flowr 
ing  or  concife,  and  full  of  fweetnefs  or  force,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  matter  5  but  always 
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clear  and  intelligible,    which  is  not  the  meaneft 
praife  of  hiftory. 

Pollio*,  who  was  of  a  refined  tafte  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pleafe,  pretended  he  difcovered  Patavi^ 
rily  in  the  ftilc  of  Livy :  that  is  to  fay,  fome  words 
or  turns  of  phrafe  which  favoured  of  the  country  of 
Padua.  A  man  born  there  might  retain,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  fome  fmatch  of  the  foil, 
and  might  not  have  all  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  the  Roman  urbanity ^  which  was  not  fo  eafily 
communicated  to  ftrangers,  as  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  But  .this  is  what  we  can  now  neither  perceive 
nor  underftand. 

This  reproach  of  Patavinity  has  not  hindered 
"t"QuintiIian  from  equalling  Livy  with  Herodotus, 
which  is  giving  him  great  praife.  He  makes  us 
obfcrve  the  fweet  and  flowing  ftile  of  his  narrations, 
and  the  fupreme  eloquence  of  his  harangues,  wherein 
the  charadlers  of  the  perfons  he  introduces  fpeak- 
ing,  are  fuftained  with  all  pofTible  exaftnefs,  and  the 
paffions,  efpecially  the  foft  and  tender,  are  treated 
with  wonderful  art.  All  however  that  Livy  could 
do  was  to  attain,  by  qualities  entirely  different,  to 
the  immortal  reputation  which  Salluft  acquired  by 
his  inimitable  brevity  :  for  thefc  two  hiftorians  have 
with  reafon  been  faid  rather  to  he  equal,  than  like 
each  other  -,  pares  magiSy  quamfimlks. 

It  is  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty 
and  fpirit  of  his  narration,  that  Livy  acquired  the 
reputation  he  has  enjoyed  for  fo  many  ages.     He 

+  In  Tito  L'u'io  mIraB  facundioe  viro  putat  inefle  Pollio  Afinhia 
quandam  Patavinitatcm.  Qiiare,  \\  fieri  potcft,  &  verba  omnia,  & 
vox,  luijus  alumnum  urbis  olcan: :  ut  oratio  Romaua  plane  videatur, 
non  clviiatc  donata.     iiluintU,  1.  8.  c.  i. 

t  Nee  indignetiir  Hbi  Herodotus  aequari  Titiim  Livium,  twvn  in 
narrando  mirae  jucundltatis  claiin;miqiie  candoris,  turn  in  concio- 
Tiibus  fupra  quam  dici  poteft  cloquenteni :  ita  dicunttir  omnia  ciun 
rebus  tum  perfonis  accommoilata.  Scd  afffcftus  quidem,  pr«ciptri 
eos  qui  funt  dulciores,  ut  parciflime  dicam,  neroohiftoricorum  coin*^ 
tncndavit  magis.  Idcoquc  immortalem  illain  Salluitii  velocitattiu 
dlverfis  virtutibus  confccutus  eft.     ^iiatii»  1.  lo.  c.  i. 

recom- 
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recommended  himfelf  no  Icfs  *by  his  fidelity,  a  vir- 
tue fo  neceffary  and  defirable  in  an  hiftorian.    Nei- 
ther the  fear  of  difpleafmg  the  powerful  of  hia 
times,  nor  the  defire  of  making  his  court  to  them, 
prevented  him  from  telling  the  truth.     He  fpoke  Tacit. 
in  his  hiftory  with  praife  of  the  grcateft  enemies  of  Annat- 
thc  houfe  of  the  Ca^fars,  as  ot  Pompey,  Brutus,  '^'^'^ 
Caflius  and  others  ;  and  Auguftus  took  no  offence 
at  it :  fo  that  we  know  not  which  moft  to  admire, 
tthe  moderation  of  the  prince,  or  the  generous  free- 
dom of  the  hiftoriafi.    In  the  thirty-five  books  that  Lib.  i. 
remain  of  Livy,  he  mentions  Auguftus  only  twice,  "•»9»& 
and  that  too  with  a  referve  and  fobriety  of  praife,  •4-*^'*** 
which   reproaches   thofe   flattering,    felf-interefted 
writers,  who,  without  difcretion  or  meafurc,  are  fo 
lavifh  of  an  incenfe  to  office  and  dignity,  due  only 
to  merit  and  virtue. 

If  any  defedt  may  be  imputed  to  Livy,  it  is  his 
over  fondnefs  for  his  country  I  a  rock  he  has  not 
always  taken  care  enough  to  avoid.  Whilft  he  per- 
petually admires  the  greatnefs  of  the  Romans,  he 
pot  only  exaggerates  their  exploits,  fuccefles,  and 
virtues  ;  but  difguifes  and  diminifhes  their  vices, 
and  the  faults  they  commit. 

Seneca  the  Elder  reproaches  Livy  with  having  Lib.  4. 
exprefTed  a  mean Jealoufy  of  S^Uuft,  in  accufing  ^^^^^^* 
him  of  ftealing  a  fentence  from  Thucydides,  and  of  ^' 
having  maimed  it  by  tranflating  it  ill.     What  pro- 
bability is  there  that  Livy,  who  copied  whole  books 
from  Polybius,  Ihould  make  it  a  crime  in  Salluft  to 
copy  a  fingle  fentence,  that  is  to  fay  a  line,  or  part 
of  one  ?  Befides  which  it  is  perfeftly  well  rendered. 

r>;>«T«.    Res  feciinda  miri  funt  vitiis  obtentui.    And 
how  fliall  we  reconcile  this  accufation  with  what 
the, fame  Seneca  fays  in  another  place  :  That  Livy  id  Aiafon 
judged  with  the  utmoft  equity  and  candor  of  the  7*  6* 
works  of  the  learned  ?  Ut  eft  mtura  candidiffimus  m- 
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fiium  magnorum  mgeniorum  animator  T.  Uvius.    I  be-, 
licve  wc  may  rely  upon  this  laft  teftimony. 

There  is  another  complaint  againft  him  of  a 
much  more  ferious  and  important  kind.  He  is 
taxed  with  ingratitude,  and  want  of  fidelity,  cither 
in  not  having  named  Polybius,  or  for  having  done 
it  with  too  much  indifference,  in  places  where  he 
copied  him  word  for  word.  I  fliould  be  forry  if 
this  reproach  could  be  made  with  good  foundation : 
for  it  affefts  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  which  the 
honcft  man  ought  to  be  very  jealous.  But  is  it  not 
probable,  that  he  did  fpcak  of  Polybius  with  praife 
m  the  other  parts  of  his  hiftory  not  come  down  to 
us,  that  he  did  him  all  the  jullice  due  to  his  me- 
rit, and  declared  beforehand,  that  he  made  it  his 
glory,  and  thought  it  his  duty,  to  copy  him  word 
for  word  in  many  places,  and  that  he  ftiould  often 
do  fo  without  citmg  him,  to  avoid  repeating  tlie 
fame  thing  too  often  ?  My  own  intereft  is  a  little 
concerned  here :  for  in  this  point  I  have  fomc  oc- 
cafion  for  the  reader's  indulgence.    . 

This  kind  of  blots,  obfervcd  in  Livy,  have  not 
however  impaired  his  glory.     Pofterity  on  account 
of  them  has  not  admired  his  work  the  Icfs,  not 
only  as  a  mafter-piece  of  eloquence,  but  as  an  hif- 
tory,   which  cvery-where  inculcates  the  love  of 
jufticc  and  virtue ;  wherein  we  find,  mingled  wi:h 
his  narration,  the  founded  maxims  for  the  conduft 
of  life,  with  a  Angular  attachment  and  refpcft,  that 
fhincs  out  every-where,  for  the  religion  eft ablilhcd 
at  Rome  when  he  wrote  j    (unfortunately  for  him 
it  was  falfe,  but  he  knew  no  other  '^)'\n  fine^  a  ge- 
nerous boldnefs  and  pious  zeal  in  condemning  with 
force  the  impious  fentiments  of  the  unbelievers  of 
his  age.  Nondtim  b^eCy  fays  he  in  a  paflage  oi  Ub.  3, 
If.  20.  qu4t  nunc  tenet  feculum^  negligentia  deum  vene- 
rat:  nee  interfretandojibt  quifque  jusjurandum  £5?  teg§$ 
aptas  faciebaty  fedfuospoUus  more^  ad  ea  accommoda^ 
bat.    ^  The  contempt  of  the  gods^  fo  commor^  in 
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•*  our  age,  was  not  yet  known.  Oaths  and  the 
'^  laws  were  the  rules  to  which  people  conformed 
•*  their  conduct,  and  the  art  of  adapting  them  to 
*^  their  Qwn  convenicncy  by  illufive  interpretations 
**  was  then  unknown.** 

From  what  I  have  now  faid,  it  fcems  reafonable 
to  juftify  Livy  in  refpeft  to  thc^pretended  fuper- 
ftition^  with  which  he  afTeds  to  relate  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  miracles  and  prodigies  equally  ridiculous 
and  incredible.  The  faith  of  hiftory  required,  that 
he  fhould  not  fupprefs  things  faid  to  have  happen- 
ed before  him,  which  he  found  in  his  own  collec- 
tions and  the  annals,  and  which  made  a  part  of  the . 
religion  commonly  received  in  thofe  times,  though 
perhaps  he  did  not  believe  them  himfelf.  And  he* 
explains  himfelf  on  this  head  often  and  clearly 
enough,  attributing  moft  of  the  pretended  prodi-  . 
gies,  which  made  io  much  noife,  to  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  fuperftition. 

C  iE  S  A  R. 
C.  Julius  CiCSAR  diftinguifhed  himfelf  no  leis 
by  his  wit  than  his  valour.  He  applied  firft  to  the 
bar,  where  he  made  a  great  figure,  -f  Only  the 
dcfire  of  attaining  the  firft  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth, in  refpedl  to  power,  prevented  him  from 
difputing  alfo  the  firft  rank  at  the  bar  in  refpeil  to 
eloquence.  His  peculiar  charafter  was  force  and 
vehemence.  The  fame  fire  which  he  made  appear 
in  battle,  is  difcernible  in  his  writings.  ']^o  this 
vigour  of  ftile  he  added  great  purity  and  elegance 

•  Rosue,  tut  circa  urbcm,  multa  ca  hieme  prodigia  fsfta,  aut 
(quod  evenire  Tolet  inotis  femel  in  i-eligionem  antmis)  muita  nun- 
ciata  Se  temcre  credita  funt.     Lib.  21.  ir.  62. 

Cuinis  (adeo  minimis  etiam  rebus  prava  rcHgio  in/erit  deos)  muret 
1b  ede  Jovis  auitim  roiifle  nvnciamm  fiA.    LiL  £7.  7r«  13. 

t  ^*  vci«  C3Biar»  fi  foro  fcantum  vacafict,  mod  aiint  ex  miftiis 
contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur.  Tanta  in  eo  vis  eft,  id  acumen, 
ca  conckado,  ut  ilium  eodem  aainto  dixilTe,  q«o  bdilarit,  appareat. 
Exeniat  xanKn  haec  oouiia  ssira  ieimamsy  cu^s  propne  ftadiofiM 
fiat,  elegantia.    ^uiitiii,  ^  iq.  c.  x« 
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of  language,  which  he  had  made  his  peculiar  ftu'* 
dy,  and  upon  which  he  piqued  himfelf  more  than 
any  other  Roman. 
Atii.  C5cli.  He  compofed  many  wdrks,  amongft  others,  two 
books  upon  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Who 
could  believe,  that  fo  great  a  warrior  as  Casfar 
fliould  employ  himfelf  fef ioudy  in  cbrhpofihg  trafts ' 
trpbn  Grammar  ?  How  different  arc  our  manners 
tod  inclinations  from  thofe  of  that  age !  It  is  in  one 
of  thefe  books  upoii  analogy,  that  he  recommended 
avoiding  new  and  unufual  expreflions,  as  rocks  i 
Sanquam  fcopulutn^  fie  fugias  infolcns  *verbufn. 

Thefe  were  feveral  pleadings  of  his  alfo  extant. 
♦Befides  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity,  which  is 
neceflary,  fslys  AttiCUs,  or  rather  Cicero,  not  only 
to  every  orator,  but  every  Roman  citizen  of  con*- 
dition,  he  adds  all  the  ornamehts  of  att,  but  prin- 
ripally  a  wonderful  talent  in  painting  objeds,  and 
placing  things  in  all  their  light. 

Only  two  of  Caefar's  works  remain  ;  his  feveh 
books  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  his  three  of 
the  civil  war.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only 
memoirs,  and  he  made  them  public  only  as  fuch ; 
Commentarii.  He  -f  wrote  them  haftily,  and  even 
in  the  midft  of  his  expeditions :  folely  with  the  view 
of  leaving  materials  to  writers,  for  compofing  ait 
hiftory.  The  pcrfpicuity  and  elegance  of  ftile,  na- 
tural to  him,  are  certainly  evident  in  them  :  but  he 
has  neglefted  all  the  fhining  ornaments  a  genius^  foi 
happy  as  his  could  have  diffufed  throughout  a  work 
of  that  nature.    X  ^''  fimple  and  negligent  as  it 

*  Cum,  inquit  Atticus,  ad  banc  elegantiatn  verbonim  Latinomoi 
(quae  etiamli  orator  non  fis,  &  fis  ingenuus  clvis  Rothanus^  taftien 
occeiTana  eft)  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  oraamenta  dicendi  s  turn  vU 
detur  tanquam  tabulas  bene  piAas  coUocare  in  bono  lumine.  Ciu 
in  Brut,  n.  152. 

f  Caeteri  quam  bene  atque  emendate,  nos  ctiam  quam  facite 
atcue  celeriter  eos  confecerit,  icimus.  Hirt,  Prof,  J.  8.  de  BelU 
GalL 

I  Conftat  inter  omne»  nihil  tarn  operose  ab  aliis  eife  perfe^him, 
quod  non  borum  cle^^ntia  Commentarionim  fuperetur.    Hirt.  ibid. 

may 
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may  appear,  fays  Hirtius<  it  is  however  generally 
agreed,  that  no  other  work,  however  laboured  and 
pplilhed,  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  Casffar*s 
Comnientaries.  His  defign  was  only  to  fupply 
thofe  with  materials  who  might  undertake  to  com- 
pofe  an  hiftory  from  them  in  form.  "  In  wliich, 
*'  fays  Cicero,  he  may  have  pleafcd  writers  of 
**  mean  parts,  who  will  not  fear  disfiguring  his 
*'  natural  graces  with  trivial  ornaments  :  but  every 
"  man  of  fenfe  will  be  far  from  touching  or  alter- 
**  ing  them  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  For  nd- 
"  thing  in  hiftory  gives  fo  much  pleafure  as  fo  clear 
"  and  elegant  a  brevity  of  ftile."  Dum  voluit  alios 
habere  parata  unde  fumerent^  qui  vellent  fcribere  hifio- 
riamy  inepHs  fortajje  gratum  fecit^  qui  volent  ilia  cala^ 
Pttfiris  inurere  •,  Jams  quidem  homines  afcribendo  deter ^ 
ruit.  Nihil  enim  eft  in  Hiftoria  pura  0?  illuftri  bre- 
viiate  dulcius.  Hirtius  has  the  fame  thought,  in 
rcfpcdt  to  writers  who  (hould  conceive  thoughts  of 
compofing  an  hiftory  from  Csefar^s  Commentaries. 
**  He  certainly  fupplies  them  with  the  means,  fays 
**  he ;  but  if  they  are  wife,  thofe  very  means  ought 
**  for  ever  to  prevent  their  having  fuch  a  thought.*' . 
/}deo  probantur  omnium  judiciOy  ut  prarepta  non  pnt^ 
bita  facultas  fcriptoribus  videatur.  Mr.  Ablancourt's 
tranQation  of  Cafar's  Commentaries  is  very  much 
cfteenied.  It  might  be  i'mproved,  if  fomc  able 
hand  would  retouch  it  in  fome  places. 

Cxfar  .had  undoubtedly  gre^c  wit  and  the  moft 
happy  natural  parts :  *  but  he  had  alfo  taken  pains 
to  cultivate  them  by  afliduous  ftudy,  and  to  inrich 
them  with  all  that  was  moft  curious  and  exquifite 
in  literature ;  by  which  means  he  arrived  at  excel- 
ling almoft  all  the  moft  eloquent  orators  of  Rome 
in  purity   of  language  and  delicacy  of  ftile.    I 

*  Audio  (inquit  Atticus)  Oeefarem  omnium  fere  oi-atorum  Latine 
loqui  eleg^tiinme— — £t  ut  c-ffet  perfefla  ilia  bene  loquendi  laus, 
ntultis  IJterisy  &  lis  quidem  reconditis  &  exquifitis^  fummoque  fti^ 
diol'  diligentia  eft  confecutus.    OV.  in  Brut,  n.  252^  »53. 

purpofely 
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purpofely  make  this  remark  after  Cicero,  to  excirt 
our  young  nobility  to  follow  fo  good  an  example^ 
in  uniting  with  the  praife  of  valour  that  of  fine 
fenfe  and  polite  knowledge.  I  have  feen  young 
Englilhmen  of  diftinftion,  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  a  vifit,  that  were,  well  read  in  the  learn-*' 
ing  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  and  no  lels  verfcd 
in  hiftory.  In  thefe  points  jealoufy,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  juftly,  emulation,  is  laudable  between  nation 
and  nation.  The  French  youth  are  inferior  to  none 
in  vivacity  and  folidity  of  genius.  In  my  opinion^ 
they  ought  to  pique  themfelves  upon  not  giving 
place  in  any  thing  to  ftrangers,  and  in  not  abandon- 
ing to  them  the  glory  of  erudition  and  fine  tafte. 

This  is  what  Csefar  feems  to  exhort  them.  His 
Commentaries  ought  always  to  be  in  their  hands.  It 
is  the  foldier's  book.  The  greateft  generals  in  all 
times  have  made  him  their  matter.  The  reading 
of  thefe  memoirs  have  been  always  their  employ* 
ment  and  delight.  They  find  in  them  the  rules  of 
the  art  military,  whether  in  fiegcs  or  battles,  re- 
duced to  praftice.  They  may  learn  alfo  there,  the 
manner  oi  compofing  memoirs,  which  is  no  vulgar 
talent.  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  all  generals 
would  regularly  fet  down  all  the  operations  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  command.  What  an  af- 
fiftance  would  that  be  to  hittorians,  and  whjlt  a*  light 
to  pofterity !  Is  there  any  thing  more  valuable  than 
the  memoirs  of  the  Marfhal  Turenne,  printed  in 
the  fccond  volume  of  his  life ;  or  than  thofe  of 
James  II.  king  of  England,  then  duke  of  York  ? 

Hirtius  finilhed  what  Cjefar  could  not.  The 
eighth  book  of  the  war  with  the  GauJs  is  his,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  war  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
of  Africa.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  is  the  author 
of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  wa.r  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Ablancourt's  tranflation  of  Caefar,  as  wr  l\ 
as  of  Tacitus,  is  very  good  in  many  things,  b  tc 
wants  retouching  in  many  places. 

PATE  J.. 
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PATERCULUS. 
Caius^  or  Publius^  or  Marcus  Velleius  Pater-* 
bunus  flouriQied  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.     There 
is  great  reaJTon  to  believe  that  he  was  borii  in  the  A.D.  15; 
^35th  year  of  Rorhe.    His  inceftors  were  illuftrious 
Dy  their  merit  and  offices.    He  was  a  tribune  in  the  yclJ;Pat. 
arnly,  when  Caius  Caefar,  the  grandfon  of  Augui^.  ^•*®-^-*®'* 
tus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Parthia  in  an 
Uland  of  the  Euphrates.     He  had  a  conrimand  in  ib.  c.  1044 

'  the  cavalry  under  Tiberius,  and  attended  that  prince 
nine  years  fuccefllvely  in  all  his  expeditions^  whd 
Rewarded  him  hpriourably.     He  was  raifed  to  the  ib.  c,  ia4; 

I     prabtorihip  the. fame  year  Auguftus  died. 

i  l"hc  time  when  he  began  to  write  his  hiftbry  is 
hot  known,  nor  wha(  it  contained.  The  beojinning 
of  it  is  iofti.    What  Is  come  down  to  us  of  it;  is  4 

j  jfragment  oif  the  antient  Greek  hiftory  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  ifronfi  the  defeat  of  Perfeus  to  the  fix- 

'  tcenth  y«tr  of  Tiberius:  He  iddrefTes  it  to  M; 
Vincius,  who  was  confiil  at  that  time,  and  promifed 
one.  of  greater  extent;  His  travels  into  different 
regions  rnlght  have  furniflied  him  with  very  agree- 
able and  curious  fa^s. 

His  ftile  is  highly  worthy  ot  the  ige  in  which  he 
iiv)ed,whichwasmllthatoffioetafl:e2lndpurelanguag^i 
He  excels  principally  in  tli6  characters  of  men,  fomc 
of  which  I  Ihall  cite  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

His  narration  is  judged  to  be  faithful  and  fincere 
down  to  the  time  of,  the  Caefars,  and  in  fuch  fafts 
as  do  riot  concern  them;  For^  from  thenceforth^ 
the  deGre  of  flattering  Tiberius  makes  him  either 
opit,  difguif<;,  or  alter  the  truth  in  various  inftances* 
He  accufes  Gcrmknictis  of  cowardicei  or  rather  of  Lib.». 
a  too  ibft  complacency  for  the  feditious,  whilft  he  ^-  **S* 
gives  many  others  exceflive  praifes  :  ^0  quidem 
i  npore^—pldraqile  *  ignave  Germanicus. 

A  learned  commentator  (Bocclcnis)  beRc^Jes  tbis  faffa^e  corryti, 
t  tbat^zvk  ougbt  to  be  read.  But  to  correB  a  text  in  fucb  a 
i     ner^  contrary  to  the  faith  of  manufcrifts^  is  onlj  to  guefi^ 

oL.  IIL  H  He 
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He  is  juflly  reproached  with  having  given  Ti- 
berius exceffive  praifcs.  His  unfair  evafions  of  of- 
fending that  emperor  appear,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
in  the  care  he  takes  to  run  flightly  over  the  glorious 
anions  of  Gernianicus,  to  fupprefs  moft  ot  theniy 
and  to  attack  the  fame  of  Agrippina,  and  other  per- 
fons  hated  by  Tiberius. 

But  he  is  ftill  more  unpardonable,  for  loading 
Sejanus  with  praifes  who  occafioned  to  many  mil- 
fortunes  to  the  empire,  and  for  having  reprefentcd 
him  as  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  perfonagcs  theRo- 
Lit>.  4.  wian  commonwealth  had  ever  produced  :  Sejanus^ 
c.  1 16.  ioir  antiquiffttni  morisy  C*f  frifcam  gravitatem  bumam* 
fate  temperans. 

This  is  nothing  to  the  panegyric  he  beftows  upon 
him  in  the  fequel :    •*  He  prcvioufly  laid  down  by 
**  many  examples  the  neccflity  princes  were  under 
•*  of  affiftance  in  their  government,  and  of  stfibci* 
^^  ating  coadjutors  to  divide  with  them  the  we^ht 
Lib.  a.  c.  **  of  public  aifairs,"    Rari  minenies  virt  non  mag* 
'»7,  "8f  ms  adjutcrihus  ad  guhernandam  fortundm  fuam  ufi 
funt-'-''^Etenm  magna  negotia   magnis  adjutmbn$ 
egeni.    Who  doubts  it  ?    But  the  queftion  is  to 
faake  a  good  choice.     He  proceeds  then  to  Scja- 
jius,  and  after  having  exalted  the  (plendor  of  his 
birth,  he  reprefents  him    "  as  a  man,  who  knows 
•*  how  to  temper  the  feverity  of  power  with  an 
*«  air  of  fwcctnefs,  and  the  chearful  ferenity  of  the 
«*  antients  ;  who  tranfafts  the  moft  weighty  affairs 
•*  with  all  the  eafe  of  Icifure  •,  who  affumes  nothing 
*'  to  himfelf,  and  thereby  attains  every  thing ;  who 
*^  always  is  lefs  in  his  own  opinion  than  in  that  of 
*'  the  public ;  whofe  afpeft  and  behaviour  appear 
**  calm  and  tranquil,  whilft  the  cares  of  the  ftate 
**  afford  him  no  reft.    In  which  judgment  of  his 
**  merits,,  the  court  and  the  city,  the  prince  and 
•*  the  people,  contend  with  each  other.**    Virum 
feverUatis  latijjimay    bilaritatis  prifca\    aSu  otiofis 
Jimllimim\   nihil  ftbi  vendicanlemy   eoque  ajfequeniem 

cmnia  ^ 
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tmnia ;  femper  infra  aHorum  ajiimaiiomsfi  mtienfetni 
vuliu  vitaque  iranqmilum^  animo  exftmnem.  In  hfffus 
w/uiam  aftifnationem  jampridm  judicia  civitatis  cum, 
jui&ctis  prindpis  ceriOMt.  How  great  was  his  love  of 
the  public,  good^  if  we  may  bclieVe  his  hiftorian  1 
What  aj^iication  to  bufmefs !  Whet  teai  for  the 
interefts  of  xht  prince  and  ftate !  Hdw  amiable  his 
chara&er  under  the  oppreflive  weig|it  of  the  public 
bofinefs  !  What  moderation,  and  in  4  word^  what 
an  afiemblage  of  the  greateft  virt^d^  atteftfcd  by 
the  unanimotia  voices  of  the  world !       ... 

In  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  think  of  them; 
let  us  coniider  a  fbcond  piAure  of  the  fanie  Sga- 
nu$  drawn  by  another  mafter,  who  d3d  not  fecbive 
hiK  from  him,  and  was  neVer  fufpedted  of  flattery. 
This  was  Tacitus^  of  whom  wt  (hall  (bbn  fpeak : 
S^pabu  J^iberitm  vartis  ariihis  devinxii  4kk^f  ut  ^-  Tacit.An; 
fimmA  advert  oBgs^  fiH  Um  i$u:autkm  iHfiiifuniqaii  ^*  ^  ^' *• 
4icerei:.  non  turn  fidertia^  (i^tf^  iifdem  artUms 
^mSus  ^)  ^uim  diAm  train  rem  Rwnanam\  a^ 
fori  ixUio  viffat  ceciditque.  Corpus  Hit  labatui^  tV* 
leraus ;  animus  audax^  fui  obte^em  %  in  alios  crimi-' 
uaior :  Juxia  adulatlo  &  fupe^ia ;  falam  cmpofttui 
fudor^  inius  fimma  apifcenS  Ubide^  i^ujque  caufd 
mdo  targiti^  i^  luxus^  fuept  indufttia  ac  vigUantid^ 
baud  minus  ncuia  ^quoties  parando  regno  finganSur. 
^'  Sejanus  by  various  arts  gained  the  afcendant  of 
^^  Tiberius  to  far^  that  though  that  prince,  was 
**  gloomy  and  impenetrable  to  eyery  body  elfe,  h«c 
**  di%uifed  nothing,  and  kept  no  fecret  from  him  $ 
^*  which  is  not  fo  fnuch  to  be  afcrib^d  to  the  craft 
**  and  addrefs  of  that  miniftcr,  (for  he  fell  by  the 
**  fame  arts  of  cunning  and  deceit  himfclf)  as  td 
♦*  the  anger  rf  the  gods  againft  the  Roman  eiri- 
"  pire;  to  which  his  power  and  fall- were  equally 
"  pernicious.  He  had  ftrength  of  body  to  fup^ 
**  port  great  fatigues :  the  char«iclcr  of  his  mind 
"  was  prcfumptiottj  difguife,  and  malignity  in  ci- 
*•  lumniating  others.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  a 
''     V  H  2  •*  flatterero^  r,KU  4  V 
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**  flatterer  to  the  loweft  degree  of  meannefs,  afid 
*'  haughty  to  eyceis  :  his  outfide  wore  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  great  modefty  and  referve  •,  within  the 
*'  Iu(t  of  gain  and  ambition  wholly  engrofled  him. 
^*  His  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  were 
**  luxury  and  corruption,  and  fometimes  vigilance 
*^  and  apphcatioA,  no  lefs  dangerous^  when  alTamed 
'•  for  ufurping  empire/* 

.  To  fayxwry  thing  in  a  word,  Sejanus,  fo  much 
extolled  by  Faterculus^  was  the  fcourge  of  the  di- 
vine wrath  agdnft  the  Roman  empire :  di£m  ird  m 
rem  Romanam.  Perfons  in  high  ftation5^  who  have 
the  difpenfation  of  graces  and  advantages,  may 
judge  from  hence  of  the  value  they  ought  to  fct 
ttpon  the  praifes  laviihed  upon  them  fo  immode- 
rately, and  often  with  fo  little  fhame*. 

I  have  faid  before  that  Paterculus  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  the  charaders  of  nijcn.  Some^of  them 
are  ihort,  which  arc  not  the  leaft  beautiful ;  and 
many  of  greater  extent.  I  ihall  repeat  here  fome 
txamples  of  bodu 

M  A  R  IU8. 

Lib. «.  ^Hirtus  afque  borridta^   vstaqne  fanHus ;  quanhtm 

'•  ^'  Mlo  opiimuSj  tanium  pace  peffinm  \  inmodicus  gbriay  • 
infatiabilis^  impolens,  femperque  inquietus.  '*  Marius 
^*  had  fomething  favage  and  horrid  in  his  nature : 
"**  his  manners  were  auftere,|but  irreproveable  :  cx- 
**  cellent  in  war,  deteftable  in  peace  5  greedy,  or 
*•  rather  infati  able  of  glory;  violent^  and  incapa* 
«  ble  of  reft." 

S  Y  L  L  A* 

lib.  2.  Adeo  Sylla  diJimiiisfuU  hellator  ac  viSfofj  «/,  Jufii 
*-»3'  ^incit^  jujiijjimo  lemor^  pofi  viSoriam^  audUofuerit 
crudelior.  *'  Nothing  was  more  different  than  Sylla 
"  at  war,  and  Sylla  viftorious.  In  the  field,  he 
**  was  milder  than  the  jufteft ;  after  the  viftory, 
^^  more  cruel  than  the  moft  barbarous," 

MiTHRl- 
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MiTHRIDATES. 

Mitbridates^  Ponticta  rex :  vir  nequeJUenduSj  neque  Lib.  *. 
dicerutus,  fine  cura.  Bella  acerrimus^  virtute  exmius\  ^'  **• 
dlquando  fmrtUM^  femfer  animo  maxtmus :  €onfiltis  dux^ 
miles  manu^  odio  in  Ronianos  AnmbaL  Mithridates, 
^  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  either  to 
"  fpeak  or  to  be  filcnt.  Moft  expert  in  war,  of 
**  extraordinary  valour ;  fonietimes  very  great  by 
**  fortune,  always  by  magnanimity  :  in  counfels  a 
**  general,  in  execution  a  foldicr,  in  hatred  to  the 
•*  Romans  an  Hannibal." 

M  <^  c  £  N  A  a. 
C.  MitcenaSj  e^eftrifed/plendidogenere  natus :  vir^  Lib.  •» 
vbi  res  vigiUam  exigeret^  Jane  exfamnis^  providens^  at-  ^-  **• 
fitf  agendifciens  \  Jimul  verb  aliquid  ex  negotio  remit- 
ti  foffet^  otto  ac  mollitiis  pene  ultra  feminam  fiuens. 
•*  Ms&cenas  defccnded  from  an  Equeftrian,  but  il- 
•*  luftrious  and  antient  family.     Where  vigilance 
•*  was  neceflary,  he  was  able,  provident,  and  aftive, 
*^  without  allowing  himfcif  reft.  But  as  foon  as  affairs 
**  would  admit  of  relaxation*,  he  gave  himfelf  up 
*•  to  the  charms  of  eafc  and  voluptuoufnels  with 
V  almoft  more  than  female  fondnefs.** 

SciPIO^MILIANUS. 

p.  Sctpio  MmiHanuSy  vir  azitis  P.  Africani pater-  l-i^-  »• 
nifque  L.  Patdi  virtutihus  fimillimus^  wnnibus  belli  ac  **  **' 
toga  dolibus^  ingeniique  ac  ftudiorum  enmentiffimus  fe- 
culifui:  qui  nihil  in  vita  niji  laudandum  aut  fecit ^  aut 
dixit y  ac  fenfit^-^Tam  degans  liberaliumftudiorum  om-  Ib.c.  ij. 
nifque  do£trina  auSor  fef  admirator  fuit^  ut  Pofybium 
fanatiumque,  prdfcellentes  ingenia  viros^  domi  miliUa- 
q^efecum  habuerit.    Neque  enim  quifquam  hoc  Scipione 
i  ^antius  intervaUa  negotiorum  otto  difpunxit  ^  femper- 
^  'e  aut  belli  aut  pacisferviit  artibus  •,  femper  inter  ar- 
f  I  acftudia  verfatt^,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aiit  animum 
4  ^cipUnis  exercuit.     **  P.  Scipjo  ^milianus,  who 
H  3  ^'  per- 
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J«  pcrfcdly  rcfeiribled  Scipio  Africanus  his  grand? 
f^  father,  ^nd  Paulus  ^milius  his  father,  in  their 
f^  virtues,  v(as  the  moil  eminent  perfon  of  his  age 
<^  for  all  the  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  that 
^*  could  adorn  peace  or  war  ^^  a  man,  who  never 
f «  during  h|s  lite  eycr  did,  faid,  or  thought  any 
f^  thing  but  what  defervcd  praife.  He  was  fo 
*f  great  an  admirer  of  police  learning  and  Icience 
•'  in  general,  in  which  himfclf  excelled,  that  he  al-r 
*'  ways  had  with  him,  as  well  at  home  as  in  the 
**  field, .  Polybius  and  Pangetius,  two  qf  the  moft 
"  illuftrious  learned  men  of  his  time.     No  i»an 

V  knew  how  to  apply  the  intervals  of  leifure  from 
"  bufincfs  with  more  elegance  and  tafte  than  this 
^^  Scipio :  and,  as  the  arts  of  war  or  peace  were  hi^ 
*f  continual  employments,  between  arms  and  book$, 
*'  he  inceflantly  exercifed  either  bis  body  in  the 
^^  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  one,  or  his  mind  in 
j*  the  refined  ft\idies  and  fpeculations  of  the  other.** 

Cato  of  Utica. 

lib.  2.  -W.  Cdto^  genitus  froavo^  M  Catone^  frincipe  illo 

^  35-       familia  Porcia :  borne  virttiti  JimiUimus^  6?  per  omind 

^  ingen.o  diis  quam  bcndrubus  frcpior :  qui  nunquam  Tt£ti 

fecit ^  ui  facer e  videremr^fcd  quia  aliter  facer e  non  pcz 

terat  \  cuique  id  folum  vifum  eft  rationem  habere^  quod 

baberet  jujiiiiam:  omnibus  bumanis  vitiis  immunis^  fem^ 

per  fortunam  infua  potejiate  babuit.  "  Cato  of  Utica*s 

**  great  grandfather  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  that  illu- 

**  ftrlous  head  of  the  Porcian  family.     He  was  in 

V  all  things  more  like  a  God  than  a  man^  and 
\^  fcemed  virtue  itfelf  in  human  fhape.  He  never 
\^  did  any  thing  virtuous  for  the  fake  of  feeming 
\^  virtuous,  but  becaufe  he  could  not  do  otherwife  ; 
**  and  never  thought  any  thing  could  have  reafon^ 
*•  tliat  wanted  juftice.  Exempt  froqi  all  human 
*•  vices,  fortune,  to  which  he  never  gave  way,  was 
\\  in  his  power,  and  in  a  manner  his  flave." 

POMPEV. 
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POMPEY. 

Tnnocentta  eximuSj  fanHitale  p'^ecipma,  ikquenfia^Vib.  %. 
medius :  potenti^e^  qu^t  honoris  causd  adeum  def^rretur^  ^'  *^ 
nonut  ab  eo  occujparetur^  cupidijfimus.  Dux  hello  pm-^ 
tiffimus  J  civis  in  toga  (nijS  ubiyereretur  ne  quern  babe^ 
ret  parem)  modeftiffimus.  Amicitiarum  tenax^  in  offenjis 
ixorabiHs^  in  reconcilianda  gratia  fideliffimusy  in  acci- 
fienda  fatisfaHioJte  facillimus.  Potentia  fua  nunquam^' 
aut  rarb^  ad  impotentiam  ufus :  peni  omnium  vitiorum 
expersy  ntfi  numeraretur  inter  maxima,  in  civitate  libera 
Jominaque  gentium  indignariy  dim  omnes  cives  jure  ha- 
heret  pareSy  quemquam  aquatem  dignitate  confpicere. 
*'  Pompey's  manners  were  blamelefe  and  noble^  his 
"  probity  fupreme,  his  eloquence  indifferent.  He 
"  was  extremely  fond  of  power,  when  conferred 
"  upon  him  freely  and  for  his  honour,  but  not  fa 
<>  much  as  to  feize  it  by  violence :  a  moft  able  ge« 
^'  neral  in  war,  a  moft  moderate  citizen  in  peace* 
<^  except  when  he  apprehended  having  an  equal. 
*'  Tenacious  in  friendfliip»  eafy  in  forgiving  in- 
^^  juries,  moft  faithful  in  reconciliation,  and  far 
*.*  from  rigid  in  e^cadling  fatisfadion.  He  never* 
♦*  or  very  rarely,  employed  his  power  in  committing 
"  violence  and  oppreffion ;  and  might  be  faid  to 
*<  be  exempt  from  all  vices,  if  it  were  not  the 
"  greateft  in  a  free  ftate,  the  miftrels  of  the  world, 
*'  where  all  the  citizens  were  equal  by  right  and 
*^  contlitution,   to  be  incapable  of  fuffcring  any  • 

^  equal  in  power  and  authority/* 

CuESAI^. 

Cafar  forma  omnium  civium  exceUentiJftmuSy  vigore  ^a,. ,. 
ami  acerrimuSy  munificentia  effufijj^musy  animo  fuper  ^^-a^* 
bumanam  (d  naturam  (^  fidiem  eveSus :  magnitudine 
CQjffiHorumy  celeritaie  beilandiy  patientia  periculorum^ 
MagnoilU  AlexaTtdrOy  Jed  fobrio  neque  iracundoy,JinttUi^ 
mus:  qui  denique  femper  Q  fomno  fis?  cibo,  in  vifam,  non^ 
in  voluptatemy  uieretur.    "  Caefar,  betides  excelling 

H  4  "all 
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^*  all  the  Romans  in  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  fur^" 

^*  pafled  them  ftill  more  in  the  force  and  fuperio- 

*'  rity  of  his  gcniu$,  in  munificence  and  liberality 

*^  to  profufiori,  and  in  valour  and  ability  above 

**  either  human  nature  or  belief.    The  greatnefs  of 

5*  his  projects,  the  rapidity  of  his  conqucfts,  and  his 

•^  intrepid  valour  in  confronting  dangers,  make  him. 

^  entirely  rcfetnble  Alexander  the  Greats  but  Alex- 

*.*  ander  fober  and  free  from  rage.     Food  and  reft 

^^  he  ufed  only  for  rcfreftment,  not  for  pleafure.*' 

TACITUS. 

Tacitus  (C  Corndim  Tacitus)  was  older  than  the 

younger  Pliny,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chrift  6i. 

Vefpafian  firft  raifed  him  to  dignities,  in  which 

Titus  continued  him,  and  to  which  Domitian  added 

greater.     He  was  prastor  in  the  reign  of  the  latter, 

Plin.Ep.i.  and  in  that  of  Nerva  was  fubftituted  conful  to  Vir- 

^'  *•         ginius  Rufus,  whofe  panegyric  he  compofed. 

A.  D.  77,      He  married  the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola^ 

^^  7^'    -    famous  for  the  conquelt  of  Britain.     He  had  been 

four  years  out  of  Rome  with  his  wife,  wJien  Agri- 

Vopifc.  in  cola  died.  Lipfius  believes  that  Tacitus  left  children, 

v»t.    aat.  i^^^ufg  ji^g  emperor  Tacitus  faid  he  was  dclcendcd 

from  him  or  from  the  fame  family. 
PHn.  Ep.       Learning  rendered  Tacitus  more  illuftrious  than 
1,11. 1. 1.  jiis  dignities.     He  pleaded,  even  after  he  had  been 
oonful,  with   great  reputation   for   eloquence,   of 
which  the  peculiar  charadler  was  weight  and  majefty. 
He  had  been  highly  efteemed,  from  his  firft  ap- 
pearance. 
Jd.  Ep.  1.       Pliny  the  younger  was  one  of  his  firft  admirers, 
^"  7-         and  they  contraded  a  great  friendlTiip  with  each 
H  Ep.  7.   other.  They  mutually  cbrrcfted  each  other's  works  ^ 
r  *•         which  is  of  great  fervice  to  an  author.     This  I  ex> 
pcrience  every  day  with  the  utmoft  gratitude,  and 
am  confcious,  that  I  owe  the  fuccefs  of  my  labours 
to  the  like  affiftance  of  no  lefs  learned  than  afiw-. 
tionatc  friends. 

It 
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It  appears  that  Tacitus  publifhed  fome  orations  or  Pim.  Ep. 
pleadings.  -  He  alfo  compofed  fome  pieces  in  vcrfej  *®-  ^*  9* 
^nd  there  is  a  letter  of  his  amongft  thofe  of  Pliny. 

But  be  is  only  known,  in  thefc  days,  by  his  hif- 
torical  writings,  to  which  St.  Sidonius  tells  us  he  did  sidon.  Ep^ 
l^ot  apply  himfelf»  till  after  he  had  endeavoured  in  »*•  ^'4- 
vain  to  perfuade  Pliny  to  undertake  his  fubjeft. 

He  compofed  his  defcriptim  of  Germany  during  ©c  oimu 
Trajan's  fecond  confulfhip  r  at  lead  there  is  room  c.  37. 
to  conjeAure  fo. 

7be  life  of  j^ricola^  his  father- in-^law,  appears  alfo 
from  the  preface  to  be  one  of  his  firft  works,  and 
to  be  written  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign.  He 
employs  part  of  the  prefa^:e  in  defcribing  the  tem- 
pe(luous  times  of  a  cruel  reign  at  enmity  with  all 
virtue :  S4tva  Gf  infefta  viriutibus  tempera.  This  was 
thatof  Qomitian.  He  concludes  it  with  obferving, 
that  he  dedicates  that  book  to  the  glory  of  Agricola 
his  fatber-ia-Uw;  aqd  hopes  chat  the  refped:  and 
gratitude^  which  induced  hitn  to  undertake  it,  will 
either  recommend  it  to  favour,  or  be  its  excule : 
Hie  interim  Uber  hnffri  4s^icoU  foceri  met  dejiinatus^ 
frofejjione  pietatis  aut  laudatus  erity  aut  excufatus. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  fubjeft,  ^d  explains  the 
principal  circumftances  and  actions  of  his  father-in- 
law's  life.  This  piece  is  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft 
valuable  fragments  of  antiquity  \  in  which  foldiers, 
courders,  and  magiftr^tes  ipay  f^nd  excellent  in* 
ibuftions. 

The  great  work  of  Tacitus  is  that  wherein  he  Tacit, 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  emperors,  beginning  at  the  ^'^-  '• " 
death  of  Galba,  and  concluding  at  that  of  Domi- 
tian :  which  is  wh^t  we  call  his  Hiftories.     But,  of 
the  twenty-reight  years  contained  in  this  hiftory,  from 
the  year  fixty-nine  to  ninety-frt:,  we  have  only  the 
year  fixty-nine  and  pare  of  feventy.     To  compofc 
tliis  work,  he  aflced  memoirs  of  particular  perfons, 
?s  he  did  of  Pliny  the  younger,  concerning  his  Plin.  Ep. 
^Acle's .  death.      Swc!i  as  were  defirous  of  being '^•*'** 

known 
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known  to  pofterrty  fent  him  accounts  without  a|>- 
Piitt.  Ep.  plication,  which  we  find  from  the  fame  Pliny,  wha 
i.^6.*^'     was  in  hopes  of  being  immortalifed  by  that  means. 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  him,  upon  that  head^ 
feem  to  be  of  the  year  102  or  103,  from  whence 
we  may  judge  at  what  time  Tacitus  applied  himfelf 
to  that  work. 
Tacit.  He  intended;  after  having  finished  it,  if  God 

Hift.  J.  1,  prolonged  his  lite,  to  write  alfo  the  hiftory  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan:  Happy  times,  fays  he,  in  which  a 
man  might  think  as  he  pleaied,  and  fpeak  as  he 
thought.  Rara  temporum  felicitate^  ubi  /entire  qu^ 
velisy  £5?  qua  fentias  dicere  licet.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  executed  this  defign. 

Inftead  of  that  he  refumed  the  Roman  hiftory 
from  the  death  of  Auguftus  to  the  reigrt  of  Galba;, 
and  this  is  the  part  that  he  calls  his  Annds^  becaufe 
.  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  events  under 
their  refpedive  years,  which  however  he  does  not 
always  obferve  in  relating  fome  wars. 
Annai.      •   In  a  paflkge  of  thefe  annals,  he  refers  to  the 
^'^'*^'"- hiftory  of  Domitian,  that  he  had  written  before: 
which  Ihews  that  the  Hijiories  wclre  prior  to  the 
A^nalsy  though  the  latter  are  placed  firft.     And  it 
is  obferved  that  tljc  ftile  of  his  hiftories  is  more 
florid  and  diffufe  than  that  of  his  annals,  which  is 
more  grave  and  concife,  without  doubt,  as  he  was 
naturally  inclined  to  brevity,  from  his  having  grown 
ftronger  in  that  habit,  the  more  he  had  written.  Of 
the  four  emperors,  whofe  hiftory  Tacitus  wrote  Tn. 
hisannals,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudkis,  and  Nero, 
only  that  of  the  firft  and  laft  are  come  down  to  ua 
almoft  entire :  we  however  want  three  years  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  latter  part  of  Nero*s  reign.  Caligula 
is  entirely  loft,  and  we  have  only  the  end  of  Claudius. 
He  defigned  alfo  to  have  written  the  hiftory  of 
Hicroa.     Auguftus  ;  but  St.  Jerom'  feems  to  have  known  no-i 
Zjichar.     ^j^jj^g  ^^^^  ^£  ^^^  cxcept  what  he  treated  of  from. 

.     tho- 
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the  death  of  that  prince  to  that  of  Domitian,  which) 
fays  he,  maae  thirty  books. 

if  what  Quintilian  fays  of  a  celebrated  hiftoriaa 
of  his  times,  whom  he  does  not  name,  is  to  be 
ynderftood  of  Tacitus,  as  fome  authors  have  be- 
lieved^ it  ieems  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  retrench 
fome  places  hi  which  he  was  too  free  and  bold.  The 
pafiage  of  Quinnlian  *  fays,  *'  There  is  an  hiftorian 
**  who  ftill  lives  for  the. glory  of  our  age,  and  who 
'^  dcferves  to  live  eternally  in  the  remembrance  of 
"  fucceeding  times.  He  will  be  called  by  his  name 
**  hereafter,  at  p*  efcnt  it  fuffices  that  we  know  him,' 
^*  This  great  man  has  admirers,  but  no  imitators  ; 
^^  bi:>  freedom  and  love  of  truth  having  done  him 
**  hurt,  notwithftanding  his  having  fupprefled  part 
"  of  his  wridngs.  In  what  remains  however,  we 
"  pcrfedlly  difcern  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  and 
V  his  bold  and  noble  manner  of  thinking.'! 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  are  no  better  informed 
10  the  circumftances  of  the  life  of  fo  illuftrious  a 
writer  :  Nor  do  we  know  any  thing  in  refpeft  to  his 
death.    The  emperor  Tacitus,  who  held  it  an  hon*  Vopifc.  Tn 
our  to  defcend  froni  our  hiftorian's  family,  decreed,  Y*^-  '^^^^^ 
that  his  works  fliould  be  placed  in  all  libraries,  and  ^^' 
that  ten  copies  fliould  be  made  of  them  every  year 
at  the  expence  of  the  public,  in  order  to  their  being 
more  corred.    This  was  a  wife  and  laudable  pre- 
caution, which,  one  would  think,  might  have  pre- 
fervcd  entire  a  work  fo  worthy  in  all  its  parts  of 
being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

Tacitus  boafts  of  having  written  without  paffibti 
or  prejudice,  Jine  ira  Cs?  ftudiO\  and  of  having 
ftridly  adhered  to  cruth  in  every  thing,  which  is' 
the  principal  duty  of  an  hiftorian.  To  efied  this, 
Tacitus  had  occafion  not  only  for  a  great  love  of 

*  Supercft  adhuc,  &  exornat  ctatis  noftrae  gloriam,  vir  feculorum 
piemona  dignus,  qui  olim  nominabitur,  nunc  intelligitur.  Habet 
amatores  nee  imitatores,  ut  libcrtas,  q^anquam  circurecifis  quae 
dtxifrety  ei  nocueritj  fed  eUtum  abun4c  fpiricum  &  audaces  fenten* 
^  deprchcndas  ctiam  in  lis  qu»  manent.    Sfj^intiU  I.  lo.  c.  i. 

truth. 
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truth,  but  a  very  fine  difccrnmcnt  and  mucb  pre- 
caution.    *•  For  he  obferves  himfelf,  in  fpeaking  of 
**  the  hiftories  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
*'  Nero,  that  whether  they  were  written  during  their 
**  lives  or  after  their  deaths,  falfliood  was  equally 
**  notorious  in  them,  fear  having   diftated   fomc 
Annal.      <*  of  them,  and  hatred  others :  Florentibus  ipjis^  ob^ 
'*  ^'  '•  metum  falf^e  y  pojlquam  ecciderunt^  recentibus  odtis  ccm>- 
pofiu  funt.     *'  There  are,  fays  he,    two  failings 
*'  highly  apt  to  injure  truth,  either  abandoned  adu- 
*'  lation,  or  revengeful  hatred  againft  thofe  that 
*'  reign.     It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  hiftorians, 
*'  who  are  either  flatterers  or  declared  enemies, 
Hiftor.      *^  fhould  have  any  great  regard  for  pofterity.  Veritas 

1. 1.  c.  I.  fluribus  modis  infract  a Ulidine  ajfentandi^  out  rur^ 

fus  odio  adverfus  dcminantes.  ha  mutris  cura  pofteri- 
tatisy  inter  infenfos  vel  obnoxios.  "  Wc  arc  prefcntly 
*'  difgufted  with  the  fordid  flattery  of  a  writer,  but 
"  hear  flander  and  reprpach  with  pleafurc:  for  adu- 
*'  laiion  bears  the  odious  brand  of  flavcry,  and  ma- 
**  lignity  the  fpecious  fhew  of  freedom."  Sed  ambi- 
tionem  fcriptcris  facile  adverferisy  obtreSiatio  6?  livor 
pronis  auribus  accipiuntur :  quippe  adulationi  fcsdum 
crimen  fervitutif,  malignitati  falfafpecies  liber tatis  inefi. 
Tacitus  promifes  to  avoid  thefe  two  extremes,  and 
profeflles  a  fidelity  of  proof  againft  all  prejudices  : 
Jncorruptam  fidem  Vrofrffisy  nee  amort  quifquam  id  fmt 
odio  dicendus  eft. 

The  part  which  we  have  of  Tiberius's  reign  is 
judged  Tacitus's  mafterpiece  in  refpedt  to  politics. 
The  reft  of  his  hiftory,  fay  the  fame  critics,  might 
be  compofed  by  another  as  well  as  by  him  ;  Rome 
not  wanting  declaimers  to  paint  the  vices  of  CalU 

fula,  the  ftupidity  of  Claudius,  and  the  cruelties  of 
lero.  But  to  write  the  life  of  a  prince  like  Tibe- 
rius required  an  hiftorian  like  Tacitus,  who  could 
unravel  all  thtf  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  aflign  their 
real  caufes  to  events,  and  diftinguifh  pretext  ^x^ 
appearance  from  aftual  motives  and  truth. 

It 
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It  is  ufeful  and  important,  I  eo^fefs,  to  unmaf^ 
falfe  virtues,  to  penetrate  the  mifts  and  obfcurity, 
ir\  which  ambition  and  the  other  paffions  Conceal 
themfelves,  and  to  fct  vice  and  guilt  in  full  lightf, 
in  order  to  infpire  the  horror  of  them.  But  i^  ft- 
not  to  be  feared  that  an  hiftorian,  who  almoft  every- 
where afieAs  to  dive  into  the  human  heart,  and  to 
Ibund  it  in  its  moft  fecret  recedes,  gives  us  his  own 
ideas  and  conjectures  for  reality,  and  frequently 
lends  men  intentions  they  never  had,  and  defigns 
of  which  they  never  thought  ?  SaUuft  throws  poli- 
tical refleftions  into  his  hiftory,  but  he  does  it  with 
more  art  and  referve,  and  thereby  renders  himfelf 
Ids  fufpefted.  Tacitus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  em- 
perors, is  more  attentive  to  expofing  the  bad,  thah 
(hewing  the  good :  which  perhaps  is'  becaufe  all 
thofe  whofe  lives  we  have  from  him  are  bad  princes. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Tacitus,  we  muft  own  it  very 
obfcure :  it  is  fometimes  even  hard  and  ftifF,  and 
has  not  all  the  purity  of  the  good  authors  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  But  he  excels  in  expreffing  much 
fcnfe  in  few  words,  which  gives  a  very  peculiar 
force,  energy,  and  fpirit,  to  his  difcourfe.  H«? 
Txcels  alfo  in  painting  objedls,  fometimes  with  bre- 
vity, and  fometimes  with  greater  extent,  but  always 
in  lively  colours,  that  in  a  manner  fet  what  he  de-.- 
fcribes  before  our  eyes,  and  (which  is  his  peculiar 
charafter)  fuggeft  much  more  than  they  exprefs. 
Some  examples  will  prove  this  better  than  what  I 
fay ;  which  I  fliali  cxtraft  folely  from  the  life  of 
Agricola. 

Pajfages  of  Tacitus  full  of  ffirii. 

!•  Tacitus  fpcaks  of  the  Britons,  who  volunta- 
rily fupplied  recruits,  paid  tributes,  and  fubmiited 
to  all  other  impofitions,  when  the  governors  fent 
from  Rome  aftcd  with  lenity  and  moderation,  *'  but 
"  fuffered  cruelty  and  violent  treatment  with  great 
**  reluftancc  -,  fufEcicntly  fubjefted  to  obey,  but  nQt 

*♦  to 
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**  to  be  ufed  like  flaTcs."  Has  (injnrias)  iCgre  tolerant^ 
jam  dcndti  tU pareant^  nondum  ut  ferviant.  Cap.  ig. 

2.  *'  Agricola,  having  applied  himfelf  from  the 
••  firft  year  of  his  government  to  put  a  Hop  to  theie 
•*  diforders^  reinftated  the  define  of  peace,  which 
••  before,  either  through  the  n^ligence  or  collufion 
/*  of  his  predteeflbrs,  was  no  Icfs  terrible  than  war.** 
Hac  primd  fiafim  anno  con^rimendoi  egrtgiam  famam 
^aci  circumdediiy  qtue^  vel  incurid  vel  ioleraniid  frt-- 
iSfum^  baud  minus  quam  beUum  timebatur.  Cap.  20. 
.  3.  Domitian's  reeeption  of  Agricola^  at  his  return 
^rom  his  glorious  canipaignst  is  one  of  the  fineft 
pa0ages  in  Tacitus,  but  the  f{Hrit  of  it  cannot  be 
rendered  in  a  tranflation.t  Exctptus  brevi  ofcidd^ 
is  HulU  ferimne^  turb<e  fepvieHtiiim  immixtus  eft. 
^^  After  a  ibort  cool  embrace,  in  which  the  em* 
**  peror  did  not  fay  one  wprd^  he  was  left  to  mix 
y  with  the  crowd  <rf  courtiers  attending/*  Cap.  40. 

4.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  what  immediatelf 
follows,  Agricola,  who  perfeAly  knew  the  ge* 
jiius  of  the  court,  and  how  ofFenGve  the  reputatioil 
of  a  fuccefsful  general  is  to  idle  courtiers  without 
tnerit,  to  foften  the  luftre  of  it^and  to  illude  envy^ 
thought  proper  to  lead  a  quiet  life  femote  from  bu^- 
linefs :  Cj^tsrumf  ut  milUare  ndmen^  graife  inter  otia^ 
foS^  atiis  virSutibus  iemperarety  iranquillitatem  of  que 
oHum  penUus  auxit.  ^^  He  retained  a  moderate 
«*  equip^e,  treated  every  body  with  aflfability^ 
**  and  went  abroad  in  the  company  of  only  one  or 
**  two  friends ;  fo  that  the  generality  of  people^ 
««  who  ufually  judge  of  the  merit  of  men  by  the 
•*  Iplendor  and  magnificence  of  their  train,  when 
«*  they  faw  and  confidercd  him,  alked  themfclves 
•*  whether  that  was  the  fo  much  celebrated  Agri- 
•*  cola,  and  could  fcarcc  believe  it  was  him  Under 
*«  fuch  an  appearance/'  CuUu  modicusj  fermonefa- 
€iUs^  uno  out  were  amicorum  eomitatus :  adeo  ut  fieri- 
qjut^  quibus  magnos  viros  per  ambititmem  afiimare  mas 
|)?,  fuarerent  famam^  paud  interpretarcntur.    How 
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ftre  wc  to  render  thefc'  two  laft  phrafes,  quarerefa 
famam^  pauci  interpretarentUTi  which  have  a  pro- 
found fenfe^  that  it  is  almoft  ncceflary  to  gucfs  ? 
The  hiftorian  has  provided  for  this,  in  telling  us 
people  generally  judge  of  great  men  by  the  fplendof 
that  furrounds  them  j  plerifque  magnos  vires  per  am^ 
htimem  ajiimare  mos  eft.  He  diftinguifhes  two  kind* 
of  fpedlators.  The  one,  which  are  the  many,  in 
feeing  the  modefty  of  Agricola's  out  fide,  inquire^, 
tipon  ^hat  his  reputation  could  be  founded,  not 
perceiving  the  ufual  marks  of  it :  ut  pleriquefuare^ 
rerufamam.  The  others,  and  thofc  the  exceeding 
few,  who  did  not  judge  by  vulgar  opinron,  com- 
prehended,  that  great  merit  might  be  concealed  un- 
der a  fimpte  and  modeft  appearance,  and  that  the 
one  was  not  incompatible  with,  the  other :  pauci  in- 
ttrprttartntuf. 

5.  Tacitui  fometimes  mingles  his^  fads  with  very 
judicious  reflexions.  This  he  does  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  where  he  extols  the  wifdom.and  modera- 
tion with  which  Agricola  maf^aged  and  fbothed  the 
violent  temper  or  Domitian,  though  himfelf  had 
frequently  experienced  bad  treatment  from  it : 
Propffttm  bufnani  ingenii  eft^  e£Jfi  quitn  Ufmsy  Do* 
mitiam  verb  natura  praceps  in  iram^  6f  quo  oifcuriar^ 
eo  irrevocabilior,  moderatiom  tamen  prudrniiaque  jigri* 
toU  lemebatur :  quia  non  contumaciam  ntque  inanijaSa' 
tione  liberiatisy  famam  fatumque  pro^ocabat.  Sciant 
qtdhus  moris  illicit  a  mirari^  pcjfs  etiamfub  nialis  prirt- 
tipibus  magnos  virvs  effe,  obfequiumque  ac  modeftiam^  fi 
induftria  ac  vigor  adfint^  eo  laudis  excedere,  quo  plerique 
per  abruptay  fed  in  nullum  reip.  ufum^  ambiticfa  mcrte 
inclaruerunt.  Cap.  42.  **  Though  it  is  of  the  na- 
"  ture  oJF  man  to  hate  whom  he  has  injured,  and 
**  Domitian  was  exceflively  prone  to  anger,  and 
the  more  irreconcileable,  the  more  he  concealed 
it,  Agricola  knew  how  to  pacify  him  by  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  For  he  never  aggravated 
bis  rage  by  contunnacious  behaviour^  and  was 
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^^  not  fo  eager  after  fame,  as  to  urge  on  his  (ati 
**  for  the  empty  reputation  of  a  generous  freedom 
"  of  fpeech.  Let  thofe  who  admire  fuch  a  ralh- 
*'  nefs  of  generoGty  learn  from  him^  that  great 
^^  men  may  live  under  bad  princes ;  and  that  fub^ 
^^  mifllon  and  modefty,  if  fupported  with  vigour 
**  and  induftry,  may  acquire  greater  fame,  thaa 
*^  many  have  afpired  to  by  a  bold  and  hardy  be- 
^^  haviour,  without  any  emolument  to  the  public^ 
^^  and  with  no  other  fruit  to  thdmfelves^  except  a 
^^  more  diftinguiQied  death/' 

CtpINTUS  CURTIUS  (Rufus.) 

j^^  i  have  already  obferved  elftwhere,  that  the  tinic 
¥oL  VI.  when  Quintiis  Curtius  lived  is  not  precifely  known. 
The  learned  are  very  much  divided  on  this  head  $ 
fome  placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Ti- 
berius, and  others  in  that  of  Veipafian,  and  even  of 
.Trajan. 

He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
ten  books5  of  which  the  two  firft  are  not  .come 
down  to  us,  and  which  have  been  fupplied  by  Frein^ 
fhemius.-  His  ilile  is  florid,  agreeable,  and  full 
'  of  wife  reflections  j  and  he  has  mariy  very  fine  ha- 
ranguesi  but  generally  too  long,  and  fotnedmes  in 
the  fpirit  of  declamation.  His  thoughts,  which  are 
full  of  witj  and  often  very  folid,  have  however  ad 
afie6bed  glitter  and  conceit,  which  do  not  entirely 
appear  of  the  (lamp  of  the  Auguftan  age.  .  It 
Avould  be  furprifing  enough,  that  Quintilian,  in  hi& 
enumeration  of  the  Latin  authors,  (hould  have  omit«- 
ted  to  mention  an  hiftorian  of  the  merit  of  Quintus 
Curdus,  had  the  latter  lived  before  liim. 

He  is  reproached  with  many  faults  of  ignorance 

in  refped:  to  aftronomy,  geography,  the  dates  of  his 

events,  and  even  the  moft  known  effefts  of  natur  , 

as  having  thought  the  moon  indifierendy  eclipCi  I 

lib.  4.      when  new,  and  when  at  the  full :    Lunam  deficer  ^ 

*•  *^»       cum  out  tcrramfukiret^  autfok  prcmcrctur. 
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Irhcre  h  an  excellent  French  tranflation  of  this 
author  by  Mr*  Vaugelas. 

S  U  ET  O  N I U  S.  (Casus  Suetonius  rranquHlMs) 

SuMTONius  wasr  the  fon  of  Snetonms  Lcnisr,  a  trK  Sucton.  in 
bane  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  who  was  at  thd  battle' ^^ll'o"' 
i    of  Bedriacum,  where  the  troops  of  Vitcllius  were'  * 
defeated  by  Ocho.     He  flourilhed  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Adrian. 

Ph'ny  the  Younger  had  a  great  afftftion  for  him,  Piin.  1. 10^ 
and  was  very  defiroiis  of  having  him  always  with -^P*  *®'' 
him.  He  fays,  that  the  more  he  knew  him  the  bet- 
ter he  Joved  him,  upon  account  of  his  probity,  po- 
litenefs,  good  condiidl,  application  to  letters,  and 
erudkiidii  %  and  did  him  many  fer vices. 

Suetonius  compofed  a  great  number  df  bobks, 
which  ane  almofl:  all  loft*  Only  hin  hiftory  of  th6 
ftrft  twelve  emperors,  and  part  of  hfe  tueatife  u|)0!* 
the  celebrated  grammttriaiis  and  rhetorkiatis,  ar«r 
eoofie  down  us. 

This  hiftory  is  very  much  cfteemed  by  the  Jcamcd. 
He  confines  himfelf  in  ic  lefs  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
empire,  than  the  perfons  of  the  emperors,  whbft' 
particular  aAions,  domeftic  behaviour,  and  ihclin^- 
dons  in  general,  good  or  bad,  he  rela^.  He  does' 
not  obfervc  the  order  of  time,  arid  no  hiftory  ever 
differed  more  from  annals  than  this.  He  reduces" 
die  whole  to  certain  general  heads,  fetting  down  un- 
der each  all  that  relates  to  it.  His  ftile  is  ftrong  and 
fimple,  in  which  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  was 
more  intent  on  truth  than  eloquence.  He  is  blamed 
for  havinggiven  too  much  licence  to  his  pen,  and  for 
being  as  loofe  and  debauched  in  his  narrattions,  as 
the  emperors,  whofe  hiftory  he  writes,  in  their  lives. 

LUCIUS    FLORUS. 

•LOR us  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  of  Voffiot, 
t      family  of  the  Seneca*s,  and  to  have  had  the 
I]    nes  of  L.  Amueus  Sfma-  by  birth,  and  of  L.  Ju- 
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Bus  Florus  by  adoption.  Wc  have  an  abridgement 
of  his  in  four  books  of  the  Roman  hiftory  from 
Romulus  down  to  Auguftus,  which  feems  to  have 
been  written  in  Trajan's  time.  It  has  not  the  ufual 
fault  of  abridgements,  of  being  dry,  barren,  and  in- 
lipid.  Its  (lile  is  elegant,  agreeable,  and  has  a  kind 
of  poetical  vivacity  in  it :  but  in  fome  places  it  has 
too  much  emphafis  and  pomp,  and  fometimes  evjen 
bombaft.  It  is  not  an  abridgement  of  Livy,  from 
whoni  he  often  differs.  Wc  have  faid  before,  that  it 
is  doubted  whether  the  epitome's  or  fummaries  at  the 
head  of  the  books  of  Livy  were  written  by  Florus. 

JUSTIN. 

Justin  is  believed  to  have  infcribed  his  abridge^ 
mentof  the  hiftory  of  Trogus.Pompeius  to  Titus 
Antoninus  :  but  that  is  not  certain,  there  having 
been  feveral  emperof-s  of  the  name  of  Antoninus. 
Trogus  Pompeius  was  one  of  the  illuftrious  writers 
of  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and  is  ranked  amongft 
the  hiftorians  of  the  firft  clafs,  Livy,  Salluft,  and 
Tacitus.  His  work  was  of  immcnfe  extent,  and 
contained  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory  entire  down 
to  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Juftin  has  abridged  it 
in  the  fame  number  of  books  ;  for  which  we  are 
not  obliged  to  him,  if  it  be  true  that  his  abridge- 
ment occafioned  the  lofe  of  the  original.  We  may. 
judge  of  the  purity  and  elegance  of  Trogus's  ftile 
from  the  fpeech  of  Mithridates  to  his  troops,  which 
Juftin  has  inferted  entire  in  his  thirty-eighth  book. 
It  is  very  long  and  indirect.  For  Juftin  takes  ho- 
tice,  that  Trogus  did  not  approve  the  diredl  ha- 
rangues introduced  by  Livy  and  Salluft  in  their 
hiftories.  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  after  having 
reprefented  to  his  foldiers,  that  he  is  not  going  to 
lead  them  into  the  frightful  folitudes  of  Scythia,  bu»- 
the  moft  fertile  and  opulent  region  in  the  univerft 
that  Mithridates  adds :  "  Afia  expefts  them  wit 
"  impatience,  and  feems  to  offer  them  her  hand  " 

tt  whilJ 
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^^  whilft  (he  loudly  invokes  their  aid ;  fo  much  havd 
**  the  rapacioufnefs  of  proconfuls,  the  opprefiions 
**  of  tax-farmers,  and  the  vexations  of  unjuft  tri- 
"  bunals,  infpired  them  with  hatred  and  detefta- 
"  tion  of  the  Romans-,"  Tanfumque fe  avida  ex^ 
peSal  Afiuy  ut  ttiam  vocibus  vocet :  adeo  illis  odium 
Romamrumincuffit  rapacitas  procotifulkmj  feSio  publi- 
ianorum,  calumnU  litium.  The  ftile  of  Juftirt  is  clear, 
intelligible,  and  agreeable  :  we  find  in  him  froni 
dme  to  time  fine  thoughts,  folid  refiedions,  and 
very  lively  defcriptions.  Except  a  fmall  number 
of  wordi  and  modes  of  fpeech,  his  Latinity  is  fuf- 
ficiently  pure ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  gene- 
rally ufes  the  words  and  even  phr afes  of  Ttogus. 

AUTHORS  of  the  August  History; 

The  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Adriart 
to  Carinus  is  called  ^be  Augufi  Hiftory.  Thofc  au- 
thors are  Spartianus,  Lampridius,  Vulcatius,  Capi- 
tolinus,  Pollio,  and  Vopifcus.  They  all  lived  irt 
the  reign  of  DioclelTan,  though  fome  of  them  wro;e 
alfo  under  his  fuccefibrs.  I  ihall  not  enter  into  i 
particular  account  of  their  works,  which  have  no 
leladon  to  my  hiftory. 

AURELltJS    VICTOR. 

AuRELius  Victor  lived  rn  the  reign  of  Cori- 
flantius,  and  long  after.     He  is  believed  to  have 
been  titk  African.  He  was  born  in  the  country,  and 
the  fon  of  a  very  poor  illiterate  man.    He  feems  to 
have  been  a  Pagan  at  the  time  he  wrote.  His  hiftory 
()f  the  emperors  begins  at  Auguftus,  and  goes  on  to 
the  twenty-third  year  of  ConftantiUs. 
'  We  have  alfo,  of  the  fame  author's,  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  almoft  all  Ro- 
mans, from  Procas  to  Julius  Caefar.  Others  afcribc 
this  little  work  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  -Slmilius  Pro- 
[bus,  &?^.  but  Voflius  maintains  that  it  is  Aurelius 
I  Vigor's.     This  abridgement  contains  little  more 

I  a  than 
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than  proper  names  and  dates^  apd  for  that  reafon 
does  not  fuit  children  who  cannot  learn  V(\\\ch  La» 
tinity  from  it. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS. 

Ammianus  MAttpEtLiNu^  was  by.  nation  i 
,  Greek,  of  a  confiderahle  family  in  the  ci^y  of  An-  • 
tioch.  He  ferved  many  years  in  the  Roman  armies 
in  the  time  of  Cb.nftantlus.  He  afterwards  quitt^ 
the  troops,  and  retired  to  Rome^  wh^ere  he.wxoii 
his  hiftory,  yfhich  he  divided  into  one  anjd.  thirty 
/books.  He  continued  it;  from  Nervaj  vhcrc  Sucr 
tonius  cnd^,  Jo  tble  death  of  VaJeos.  We  have  no.'^ 
only  the  laA  eighteen  books,  which  begin  at  thf 
end  of  the  year  353,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Magnentius.  Though  he  Mra$  a  Qceek,  he  wrote 
it  in  Latin,  but  in  a  Win  that  favours  tkiuch  of 
the  Gr^  and  the  foldicr.  I'his  dcfeft,  fays  Vof- 
fius,  is  made  aipends  for  by  the  author's  other  qua* 
lines,  who  i%  grave,  folid,  j]udicious,  very  fincere, 
and  ^  great  lover  of  truth.  His  zeal  for  idoU  aoct 
their  adorers,  particularly  for  Julian  the  apoftate, 
wKom  he  makes  his  hero,  ia  very  evident  -,  and  on 
the  contrary  he  appears  much  the  enemy  of  Con- 
ftantius.  He  does  not  however  fail  to  treat  both 
the  one  and  the.  other  with  juftice. 

EUTROPIUS. 

EuTROPius  wrote  his  abridgement  of  the  Roman 
faiftory  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  btK 
by  order  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  infcribes  it. 
To  judge  of  it  by  his  ftile,  one  V(Ould  believe  him 
rather  a  Greek  than  a  Roman. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
OF    ORATORS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1A  M  to  ipeiak  in  this  place  of  tlie  part  of  police 
learning  which  has  the  moft.  beauty,  folidity, 
greatnefe,  dnd  fplendor,  and  is  of  the  moft  cxten^ 
live  ufe:  I  mean  Eloquence.  This  is  a  ulent^ 
«riiich  exalts  the  orator  above  the  vulgar  of  man- 
kind, and  almoft  above  humaniiy  itlelf  r  which 
renders  him  ill  fome  meafure  the  guide  and  arbiter 
of  the  moft  important  deliberations  j  which  givei 
hini  an  empire  over  the  mind  the  'more  admirable,  . 
2$  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  founded  folely  upon 
tlic  force  p^reafon  placed  in  all  its  light :  in  a  word^ 
Which  enables  him  to  fway  the  heart  to  his  pur- 
poles,  to  overcome  th6  moft  obftinate  refiftance^ 
and  to  infpire  fuch  fentiments  as  he  pleafes,  joy  or 
forrow,  love  or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  compaffion  or 
refentmenr.  If  we  reprefent  to  ourfclves  the  numc- 
rouis  aflemblies  of  Athens  or  Rome,  in  which  the 
greateft  intercfts  of  thofe  ftates  are  confidered,  and 
where  the  orator,  from  the  tribunal  of  harangues^ 
reigns  by  his  eloquente  over  ^n  immenfe  people^ 
who  hear  him  with  a  profound  filence  interrupted 
only  by  applaufes  and  acclamations :  Of  all  that 
the  world  ever  contained  of  magnificent  m  -ap- 
pearance, and  moft  capable  of  dazzling  the  mind, 
of  man,  is  there  any  thing  (b  grand,  fo  foothing  to 
to  (elf-love,  as  This  ? 

What  ftill  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  eloquence, 
according  to  the  judicious  refleftion  of  Cicero,  is  the 
amazing  fcarcity  of  good  orators  in  all  ages.  If  we  Lib.  i. 
look  back  into  all  other  pro feflions,  arts  and  fciences,  2^^^'  "•  *» 
we  find  numbers  diftinguifhed  for  excelling  in  them,       ''    ' 
1 3  generals. 
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generals,  ftatefmen,  philofophers,  mathematicians, 
phyficians,  in  a  word,  great  perfons  in  every  waj. 
We  cannot  fay  the  fame  entirely  in  refpeft  to  poets; 
I  mean  fuch  as  have  attained  perfc6tion  in  iheir  art: 
the  number  of  thefe  has  always  been  extremely  fmall, 
but  however  much  greater  than  that  of  good  orators. 
What  I  now  fay  ought  to  feem  the.  more  furpri- 
fing,  as,  in  refpeft  to  the  other  arts  and  fciences,  it 
is  generally  neceffary  to  imbibe  them  fropi  fources 
devious  and  unknown,  and  not  of  common  ufe  ; 
whereas  the  talent  of  fpeaking  is  a  thing  merely  na- 
tural, that  feems  to  be  within  every  one's  capacity, 
that  has  nothing  in,  it  obfcure  and  abftrafted,  and 
of  which  one  of  the  principal  rules  and  moft  eflential 
virtues  is  to  exprefs  one*s  felf  clearly,  without  ever 
departing  from  nature.       ' 

It  cannot  be  faid,  that,  amongft  the  antients, 
the  fuccefs  of  the  other  arts  proceeded  from  a 
greater  number  of  perfons  being  induced  by  the  al- 
lurement of  rewards  to  apply  then^felvcs  to  them. 
As  well  at  Athens  as  Rome,  the  two  great  theatres 
in  which  the  talents  of  the  mind  (hone  out  with  moft 
luftre,  no  ftudy  was  ever  cultivated  more  univer- 
fally,  nor  with  greater  application  and  ardor,  thaa 
that  of  eloquence.  And  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
it.  In  republics  like  thofe,  where  all  the  affairs  of 

-  the  fl*ate  were  examined  in  common  i  where  war 
and  peace,  alliances  and  laws,  were  deliberated  up- 
on either  before  the  people  or  fenate,  or  with  both; 
and  where  every  thing  was  determined  by  plurality 
of  voices;  the  talent  of  fpeaking  rnuft  ncceflarily 
have  prevailed.  Whoever  fpoke  in  thefe  aflemblies 
with  n-^oft  eloquence,  became  by  neceffary  confe- 
quence  the  moft  powerful.  Hence  the  youth,  of 
any  ambition,  did  not  fail  to  apply  themfelves  withi 
the  utmoft  diligence,  to  a  ftudy  that  alone  opened 
the  way  to  riches,  credit,  and  dignities. 

Whence  therefore  was  it,  that,  notwithftanding 

.   ^he  application  and  efforts  of  fo  great  a  number  of 

excel- 
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excellent  geniuffes,  the  great  advantages  in  refpeft 
to  fortune,  and  the  attradion  of  fo  Toothing  a  repu-  > 
tatiQD,.  the  number  of  excellent  orators  has  always 
been  fo  fmall  ?  The  reafon  is  evident,  and  we  ought . 
to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  arts  which  are  the  object 
of  human  wit,  eloquence  muft  neceflarily  be  the 
greateft,  the  molt  difficult,  and  that  which  requires 
the  moft  talents,  and  talents  entirely  different  and 
even  oppofite  in  appearance,  for  fucceeding  in  it. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  arc  three  kinds  of 
ftile,  the  great  or  fublime,  the  common  or  fimple, 
and  the  mediate  or  florid,  which  holds  the  mean  - 
between  the  other  two. 

In  the  ♦  fuUime  kind,  the  orator  employs  what- 
ever is  mofl:  noble  in  the  thoughts,  moft  lofty  in 
the  expreflions,  moft  bold  in  the  figures,  and  moft 
ftrong  and  pathetic  iivthe  pafTiions.  His  difcourfe 
is  then  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  incapable  of  be- 
ing ftopped  or  kept  in,  which  in  its  violence  bears 
away  thofe  that  hear  it,  'and  forces  them,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  to  follow  it  wherefqever  it  hurries 
them.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  treating  this' 
fulge<9:,  which  would  alone  prove  the  extent  of  the 
tglents  neceffary  to  eloquence.    . 

The  t  fimpleftile  is  quite  different.  It  is  clear, 
pure,  intelligible,  and  nothing  more.  It  has  no 
thoughts  of  foaring,  and  endeavours  only  to  be  un- 
derftood.  It  values  itfelf  folely  upon  a  peculiar  pu- 
rity of  language,  great  elegance,  and  refined  deli  - 
cacy.    If  it  fometimcs  ventures  ornament,   that 

m 

•  Grandiloqiii  [quidam]  ut  ita  dicam  fuerunt»  cunx-ampla  &  fen-       ^ 
tentiarum  gravitate,  &  majeftate  verborum  ;  vehementcs,  Varii,  co- 
pioti,  graves^  ad  p<3*movendos  Sc  convertendoa  animos  inftru£ii  & 
par^ti.    Cic.  in  Or  at.  n,  20. 

At  illc  qui  faxa  devolvat,  &pontcm  indignetur,  &  npas  fibi  faci> 
9f,  muitus  &  torrcns  tudicem  vel  nitwtcm  contra,  fcret,  cogctquo 
irequaraplt.     ^intii  /.  i».  <•.  10, 

t  Contra  [runt  quidam]  tenuis,  acuti,  omnia  docentC3,  &  dilu- 
ckiioi-a  non  ampliora  facientes,  fubtili  quadam  &  prcfTa  oration© 
limati— Alii  in  cadcm  jcjunitate  concinniorcs,  idcft,t'uccti|florcntct  , 
ctiaoi,  &  Icvitcr  ornati.     Orat.  «.  ao, 

I  4  orna- 
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ornament  is  encirely  fimple  and  natural.  Horace^s 
expreflion,  Jimplex  mundttiisy  is  the  beft  I  can  ufe 
to  dcfcribe  this  ftilc,  of  which  Pha^drus  and  Te* 
rcBce  arc  the  moft  perfed  naodels. 
.  A  third  ^  fpecics  of  eloquence  is  in  a  m^ner  the 
nrean  between  the  other  two,  and  is  therefore  called 
tieinixedt  florid,  or  mediate  ftile.  It  has  neither 
the  delicacy  of  the  latter,  nor  the  force  and  thunder 
of.thefornpe.  It  borders  upon  both,  but  wit^unic 
attaining  to>  or  refembling  either.  It  participates 
qiFtheone  and  the  other,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juftly, 
\\  is  .neither  the  one  nor  tli^  other.  The  orator,  in 
this  way,  defignedly  ufcs  the  glitter  of  metaphors^ 
the  glow  of  figures,  agreeable  digreiSona,  harmony 
of  difpolition,  and  beauty  of  thoughts;  retaining 
always  however  the  mild  and  temperate  character 
pecuUar  to  it :  fo  that  it  may  then  be  compared  to 
a  ftream  that  rolls  its  filver  waves  through  flowery 
banks  ihaded  with  verdant  trees..  * 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  eloquence  is  highly  cfl:i* 
mable  in  icielf,  and  acquires  all  writers  that  fucceed 
in  thepd  great  rqMitation.  But  the  f  Riblmie  .rifes 
iixfinitely  above  the  other  two.  It  is  this  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  excites  admiration,  raviihes  appiaufe^ 
a^nd  fets  all  the  pafllons  of  the  foul  in  motion  ;  that 
fometimes,  by  its  impctuofity,  its  thunders,  throws 

•  Fft  autem  quidam  intcncftus  mcdius,  *&  quaii  temprratus,  nee 
acumine  pbfterioruin»  nee  fulmine  utens  lupeiiomm :  viclnus  am- 
tiorum,  in  neutro  excelJcns :  utriufque  pai  ticeps,  vel  utriuique  (fi 
veruin  guaerimus)  potiiis  expcrs.    Orat.  n,  21. 

'Medius  hie  modus^  Sc  trah*latIonibus  crebrior,  &  figuna  crit  ju- 
cundior;  egreflionibus  amcenuSy  compofitione  aptus,  fententiis  dul- 
CIS  :  lenior  Ufk'.cn,  ut  aram's  lucidus  quidam,  &  virentibus  utrinquo 
fylvis  inumbratus.     ^intil.  /.  12.  c.  xo. 

-  t  Tertius  eft  amplus,  copiofus,  gravis,  ornatus,  in  quo  profe^o 
vis  maxiipa  eft.  Hie  eft  enim,  cujus  ornatiim  dicendi  &  copiam  ad- 
miratab  rentes,  eloqiientiam  in  civitatibus  plurimum  valere  paflie 
Ainj ;  fed  banc  cloquentimi,  quae  curfa  magno  fonituque  ferrttur, 
miam  luriiicerent  omnes,  quam  admirarentur,  quani  fi;  aflequi  poile 
diflfiHcrent.  Hujus  cloquenti*  eft  tra^tare  animos,  hujus  omni  modo 

jwnnovcre.  Haec  modo  pcrfringit,  modo  irrepit  in  fcnius :  infcnt 
novas  p|)inioBes^  eveUit  mfius.    Qrat, ;/.  ^7, 

trouble 
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trouble  and  emotion  into  the  mind,  and  fooietimei- 
infiniMtes  ideif  with  a.majefty  of  iWeecneiS)  a  dig« 
Mty  of  foftnefs,  irrefiftibljr  tender  and  affeftine. 

Ic  18  the  union  of  all  thefe  parts  which  tormit 
the  perfci^  orator ;  and  it  is  eaiy  to  perceive  horn 
diificult  and  extraordinary^  it  is  for  one  man  topoi^> 
kf%  fo  many  different  qualities.  The  enumeration, 
which  we  ihail  foon  make  of  the  antient  Greek  add 
Latin  orators,  will  ihew  us  fome  who  have  confiiu 
cd  them&ives  with  fuccefs  to  the  two  latter  kinds, 
but  very  few  who  have  been  able  to  attain  to  the* 
fuhUme,  and  ftill  fewer  who  have  fucceeded  in  att 
three  as  the  fame  time. 

What  renders  fucce&an  this  refpedb  fo  difficuk 
and  extraordinary  is,  that  the  excellent  quaiidttSy 
which  form  t^e  three  kinds  of  ftife,  have  each  a  de« 
fed  that  borders  very  cIo&  upon  them,  which 
adonis  itielf  with  their  name,  which  doC9  indeed  re^ 
fembte  them  in  fbme  meafure,  but  at  the  lame  time 
aifeis  and  vitiates  them,  by  carrying  them  too  far^ 
by  making  fimfdicity  degenerate  into  meannefe^ 
omamoAt  into  dniei  and  glare,  and  the  great  and  iub- 
Jim^  into  empty  fweli  and  bombaft.  For  it  is  inr 
fiile,  as  in  virtue.  There  are  in  the  ^ne  and'  tfae^ 
odier  ceruin  bounds  and  modifications  to  be  oUerv- 
ed,  beyond  which  lie  the  vicious  extremes : 

E/t  wwdus  in  rehus^  funt  certi  demqutjims^ 

^os  ultra  ciira^  nequU  cotififtere  rcffum.      Hor.'. 

Extremes  the  more  to  he  feared,  as.  they  fccm  tor- 
fpring  from  virtue  itfdf,  and  confound*  tfecmfehrs' 
with  it. 

The  •  Greeks  call  this  exceft  «««^?»*wi  vicious  cf- 
fcBation*  It  appears  in  the  three  kmds  of  ftHe^ 
when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  juft  and  thei 

*  Wtfimi^fiJktttt  '^^  ^^9  '"^l^  affefUtio^  per  omne  dicendi  gemw  f)«- 
cat-»Ita  Tocatur  c^uicquld  eft  ultra  virtutero,  quodes  incj^eDium  ju- 
dicio  caret,  ^fpecie  boni  fallitur:  oomium  in  eloquentia  vitiorum 
pcffianmr;  nam  ccten-cun^  vitentur^  hoc  pcthur*  ^tttiL  ].  t.  c.  3. 

true. 
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true,  when  the  imagination  throws  ofF  the  guidance 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  mind  is  daztled  with  a 
&lfe.  appearance  of  the  Good.:  This,  in  refpeA  of 
eloquence,  is.the  greateft  and  moft  dangerous  of 
faults,  becaufeinftead  of  being  avoided  like  odiers, 
tlie  phantom  is  purfued  as  merit. 

There  is  alfo*one  virtue  common  to  all  the 
tb^ee  kinds  of  ftile,  with  which  I  fhall  conclude. 
Amongft  orators,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  hi- 
ftorians,  poets,  and  all  writers,  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  ftiles,  geniuifes,  and  chara&ers,  which  * 
occafions  fo  great  a  difference  between  them,  that 
fcarce  one  can  be  found  amongft  them  who  per- 
fedly  refembles  another.  There  is  however  a  kind 
of  fecret  refemblance  and  conunon  tie  between  them, 
which  makes  them  approach,  and  unites  them  with 
each  other.  I  mean  a  certain  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  tafte,  a  kind  of  tindure  of  the  True  and 
the  Fine,  a  manner  of  thinking  and  exprefllng  them- 
fclves,  of  rwhich  nature  itfelf  is  the  fource  -,\  in  fine, 
that  Something  it  is  eafier  to  conceive  than  exprefs, 
by  which  a  reader  of  tafte  and  fcnfe  difcerns  the 
works,  both  antient  and  modern,  that  bear^  the  ftamp 
.  of  pure  and  elegant  antiquity. 

And  this  is  what  young  perfons,  who  dcfire  to 
make  any  progress  in  polite  learning,  ought  to  make 
the  principal,  objeft  of  their  care  and  application  : 
I  me^n  to  ftudy  in  the  works  of  the  learned  thofe 
natural  beauties  which  are  the  growth  of  all  ages 
a/id  all  languages,  and  to  make  themfclves  familiar 
with  them  by  a  ferious  and  reiterated  commerce 
with  the  authors  wherein  they  are  to  be  found,  in 
order  to  attain  fo  happy  a  tafte  as  to  difcern  them 
at  firft  fight,  and,  if  I  may  venture  the  expreffion,  to 
perceive  them  like  fragrant  odours  almoft  by  th^ 
fcent. 

*  Habet  omnia  eloquentia  aliquid  commune.    ^ixtilA.  lo.  c.  %^ 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I. 
OF  THE  GREEK  ORATORS. 

S  E  C  T.    I.  ^ 

^he  Age  in  which  ehguence  flourijbed  nwft  at  Athens. 

GREECE,  ♦  fo  fertile  in  fine  geniufles  for  all 
the  other  arts,  was  a  long  time  barren  in  re- 
fped  to  eloquence,  and,  before  Pericles,  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  faid  to  have  ohly  fpoken  like  an  in^ 
fane,  and  that  till  then  (he  had  but  a  fmall  idea  of,  and 
fet  little  value  upon  the  talent  of  fpeaking.  It  was* 
at  Athens  that  eloquence  began  firft  to  appear  with 
fplcndor.  And  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  was  nor 
in  honour  there,  till  after  many  ages.  Eloquence 
does  not  ufually  grow  up  amidft  the  cares  *  that  are 
neceffary  in  founding  a  flate,-  and  the  tumult  of 
wars.  She  is  the  friend  of  peace,  and  the  compa- 
nion of  tranquillity,  and  requires,  if  I  may  venture 
the  expreflion,  for  her  cradle,  a  commonwealth^al- 
ready  well  eftablilhed  and  flourifliing. 

But  f  what  ought  to  appear  furprifing  i^,  that  elo- 
quence, almoft:  in  her  birth,  and  firom  her  firfl:  ap- 
pearance (which  Cicero  dates  in  the  time  of  Pericles) 
fliould  on  a  fudden  attain  to  fuch  an  height  of  per- 
/eftion.  Before  J  Pericles  there  was  no  ^rk  or  dif- 
courfe  in  which  any  trace  of  beauty  or  ornament 

•  Gr«cia— omn«s  artcs  vctuftiores  habet,  &  multo  ante  non  in- 
witas  folum,  fed  etiam  pcrfeftas,  quam  eft  a  Grxcis  claborata  vis 
Hiccndi  atque  copia.  In  quam  cum  intucor,  maximc  xn\\\\  occur- 
runt,  Attice,  &  quafi  lucent  Athenae  tuae,  qua  in  urbe  priraum  fc 
orator  extulit.  Non  in  conftitucntibus  Remp.  ncc  in  bclla  gcrcn- 
tibus — nafci  cupiditas  diccndi  folet.  Pacis  eft  comes,  otiiquc  focia, 
&iam  bene  conftitutae  clvitatis  quail  alumna  quaedam  cloquentia* 
Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  26.  &  4^. 

t  HaCc  aetas  prima  Athcnis  oratorera  prope  pcrfe£lum  tulit. 
hid.  n.  45. 

X  Ante  Pcriclcm— litera  nulla  eft,  quae  quidcm  ornatum  aliqucm 
habcdi,  &  oratoiis  efle  vidcatur.  Ibid,  n.  27. 

appeared, 
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appeared,  or  which  exprefied  the  orator ;  and  his 
harangues  diiplayed,  feveh  th6n,  whatever  is  fineft, 
mod  vigorous,  and  moft  fublime  in  eloquence. 

Pericles,  whofe  view  was  to  render  himfclf  pow- 
erful in  the  republic,  and  to  fway  in  the  afTemblies 
of  the  people,  conlidercd  eloquence  as  the  moft  nc- 
ceflary  means  for  the  attainment  of  tbofe  ends,  and 
devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  it.  The  natural  cxcel- 
kncy  of  his  genius  fupplied  him  with  whatever  was 
wanting  for  his  fuccefs,  and  the  gre^p  *  application 
he  had  before  made  to  phiiofophy,  under  Anaxago- 
ras,  had  taught  him  by  whiac  iprings  the  human 
heart  was  to  be  moved  and  a£hiated  at  will.  He 
employed  with  wonderful  art  fometimes  the  charms 
of  infinuation  to  perfuade,  and  fometimes  the  force 
oi  vehement  paffions  to  oppofe  and  fubdue.  A- 
thensi  f  who  faw  a  new  light  fbine  out  in  her  bo* 
ibmi  charmed  with  the  graces  and  fublimity  of 
his  difcourfej  admired  and  feared  his  eloquence.  It 
is 4;  obferved,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  oppofed  the 
paflions  of  the  people  with  a  kind  of  inflexible  ob- 
ftinacy,  he  knew  how  to  pleaie  them,  and  bad  the 
addrefs  to  bring^  them  over  inienfibly  to  his  opi-» 
Dion.  The  comic  poets,  accordingly,  in  their  fa* 
tires  upon  him  (for  at  that  dme  they  did  not  fpare 
the  moft  powerful)  iaid  to  his  praife,  on  one  fide, 

•  In  Pb«d^  Platonis  [pag,  170!  hoc  Pcndem  pnoftitifle  ceteris 
dicit  ora'toribuE  Socrates,  qudd  is  Anaxagorae  Phyficl  fuerit  auditor : 
il  quo  cttkCtt  tuwii  cum  a!iji  pr»ctanii|u»dam  Sc magnilica  didicifleV 
ubcrem  &  foecundiim  fuiile,  gnariimque  (quod  eft  doquentiie  maxi- 
mum^ quibus  orationi3  modis  quaequc  animoi-um  partes  pttUer^ntur. 
Cic.  tn  brat,  n.  15. 

f  Hujus  fuavitate  maximi  cxhilaratae  funt  Athcn«,  hujus  'uhcr- 
tatem  tc  copiam  admiratae  j  ejurdem  vim  dicendi  terroremque  timue- 
runt.    In  Brut,  n.  44. 

X  Quid  Pericles  ?  dc  ciijus  dicendi  copia  fie  aecepimuf,  ut,  cum 
contra  voluntatcm  Athcnienfium  loqucrttiir  pro  fatutc  patriae,  fevc- 
rius  tamen  id  ipfum,  quod  illc  contra  populares  homines  diceret» 
populare  omnibus  &  jucundum  viderctur.  Cujus  in  labris  vctercs 
cbmici  etiani  cuiA  ilh  malcdicerent  (quod  Uim  Athenis  fieri  licmt^ 
leporem  habitaiTe  dixcrunt  ^  tantacnque  in  eo  vim  fnifle,  ut  in  eo* 
lum  mentibus  qui  audilTcnt  qnaii  aciilcos  quofdam  rellnqiieret.  Dt 
OratA.^,  n.  J38. 

that 
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that  the  goddefs  of  peffys^on  wUh  siU  her  cluiriiis» 
dwelt  on  nis  lips ;  and,  09  tj^e  other,  th^t  his  dif* 
courfe*  l^ad  the  vebeiqence  q/  thunder,,  ^ad  that  ic 
always  left  behind  it  a  kind  of  Aioftul^Mpo  in  thfi 
ibuls.  of  his  hearers. 

B7  this  t  extraordinary  t^lf^t  of  ^^ing«  Pen 
ricles  r^cain^d  d^iri^g  fo(ty  y^ar$,  as  w^U  10  war  aa 
pe^e,  an  entire  ^i^thohcy  over  ^  copft  inQwfkuA 
and  capricious,  ^d  at  t;^  f^ine  t^p«p  the  moft  j«a« 
lous  people  in  the  world  of  their  liberty,  whofe  dif- 
couragpment  in  difgrace  it  was  fometimes  neccflary 
tQ  remove,  as  it  was  fqn\^iiQes  Xfi  at^ate  th^ir  pride, 
and  to  check  their  ra£hnefs  in  fucc^fs.  H^qce  wo 
may  judge  of 'the  power  ^^4  ^^\^.  of  eloquence* 

Though  Fences  le^  QO  pi^co  q(  el<iquej|;Ke  be<r 
hiQ4  hio),  he  however  dd^rves  xq  \^  ra^k^d  at  the 
head  of  the  Gxeek  orators  ^^  and.  the  nipre^  accgr^t 
ing  to  I  Cicero,  becaufe  it  ^^as  kfi  w^  ^r^  tau^ 
Athens  a  talle  for  found  tyid  pe.rfef^  elqqui^ncct 
placed  it  in  honour,  Ihewed.  its  tru^.  ea^e.  and  defti* 
nadon,  and  ma^e  its  falutary  ef§)^  eyidei}(  by  tha 
jbcceis  which  attended  hi^  h^aijgjybes,^ 

I  proceed  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ten  Athenian  ofa- 
tors,  of  whofe  lives  Pluurch  has  ^ven  us  an  abridge* 
ment,  and  fhall  treat  only  tl^^fe^  who  are  moft 
known,  with  fome  extent. 

Of  Ae  ten  Grtek  cratifrs. 
AN  TIP  HON. 

Antiphon  improved  himfelf  very  much,  in  hisPiutdc 
conver&tions  with  Socrates.    He  taught  rhetoric ;  JJhcu  "*"* 
be  alfo  compo&d  pleadings  £br  iuch.as  bad  occafion 

*  Ab  Ariftophane  poeta  fblgunfe^  tonare^  permifcere  Graeciam 
4iHii8'«ft^    Orat.  n.  ao. 

t  Itaqve  hie  doftrtna,  coaiilioy  eloqi^entia  e^^lIens,<madraginAs^ 
aanos  prtsfbtt  AtheniSy  &'m'batii$  eodem  temboie  &  belUcis  rebus. 

aid, 

I  P^clcf  primus  adhlbult  do^on^i^'i  ^^»    h  Brut%  n.  44. 

foe 
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for  them,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  firft  that  intrd- 
duced  that  cuftom.  His  invention  was  warm  and 
abundaht,  'his  ftile  cxadt,  his  proofs  ftrong,  and  hi 
had  a  great  felicity  in  anfwering  unforefecn  objec- 
tions.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  moving  the  paf- 
fions,  and  in  giving  the  perfbns  he  introduced  (peak- 
ing tHeir  juft  and  pecuUar  ebaraders.  He  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  having  favoured  the  eftablifli- 
mcnt  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens* 

ANDOCIDE& 

AnDocides  was  alfo  the  cotemporary  of  Socra- 
Riit.  tes.  He  began  to  flourifh  twenty  years  befbte  Ly- 
cias.  He  was  brought  to  a  trial  as  an  accomplice  iil 
throwing  down  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  which  were 
all  either  thrown  down  or  mutilated  in  one  night, 
in  the  beginning  of  die  Pelopohnefian  war.  He 
could  extricate  himfelf  from  this  danger,  only  by 
promifing  to  difcover  the  guilty,  in  which  num- 
ber he  included  his  own  father,  whofe  life,  however^ 
he  faved.  His  ftilc  was  fimple,  and  almoft  entirely 
void  of  figures  and  ornament?. 

L  Y  S  1  A  S- 

Dionyf.  Lysias  waS  by  origin  of  Syracufe,  but  born  at 
*^^-  *"  Athens.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Thu- 
^*  rium  in  Italy  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  the  new 
colony  fent  thither  to  fettle.  He  continued  there 
till  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracufe,  and 
then  returned  to  Athens  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there  by  his  peculiar 
merit,  and  was.  always  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  in  the  Ample 
and  tranquil  fpecies  of  eloquence.  Perfpicuity,  pu- 
rity, fweetnefs,  and  delicacy  of  fMle,  w^re  his  par- 
ticular attributes.    He  was,  fays  *  Cicero,  a  writer 

•  Fuit  Lyfias        cgregie  fobtilis  at^ue  elegans,  qurm  jam  prope 
audea^.oratorem  perfectum  dicere.    Oc.  in  Bfui*  n,  35. 
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of  great  fubdlty.and  elegance,  in  whom  Athens 
might .  almoft  boaft  already  of  a  pcrfcft  orator* 
Quintilian  gives  us  the  Tame  idea  of  him.  Lyfias  \ 
fays  he,  is  fubtile  and  el^ant,  and,  if  it  fufficed 
for  an  orator  to  inftruft,  none  were  more  perfeft 
than  him.  For  he  has  nothing  fuperfluous^  nothing 
afiefted  in  his  difcourfe.  His  ftile  however  refembles 
more  a  fmall  and  clear  ftream,  than  a  great  river. 

If  Lyfias  generally  confined  himfelf  to  that  fim- 
plicity,  and,  as  Cicero  -f*  calls  it,  leannefs  of  ftile, 
it  was  not  becaufe  he  was  abfolutely  incapable  of  ' 

force  and  greatnefs :  for,  according  to  the  fame  Ci^ 
cero,  there  were  very  flrong  and  nervous  paflages 
in  his  harangues.  He  wrote  J  in  that  manner 
through  choice  and  judgment.  He  did  not  plead 
at  the  bar  himfelf,  but  compofed  pleadings  for  o- 
thers;  and  to  fuit  their  chara^er,  was  often  obliged 
to  ufe  a  fimple  ftile  with  little  or  no  elevation; 
without  which  thofe  native  graces,  which  were  ad- 
mirable in  him,  had  b^n  loft,  and  he  had  be- 
trayed the  fecret  himfelf.,  •  It  was  therefore  necef- 
fary  that  his  difcourfes,  which  he  did  tibt  pronounce 
himfelf,  fhould  have  a  natural  and  negligent  air,  that 
requires  great  art,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  refined 
iecrecs  of  compofition*  In  this  manner  the  law  for 
accufed  perfons  to  plead  their  own  cauies  without 
the  help  of  advocates  was  eluded. 

When  Socrates  was  fummoned  before  the  judgps  J;'^^»^<*« 
to  anfwer  for  his  opinions  concerning  religion,  Ly-  '^  '  " 
fias  brought  him  a  fpeech,  which  he  had  compofed 

I  *  Lyfias  rubtilis  atqne  elenns,  &  quo  nihil,  fi  oratori  fatis  fit 
L  docercy  quxras  perfe£lius.  Nihil  enim  eft  inane,  nihil  accerfitum  : 
\  puro  tamen  fonti,  quam  ma^o  flumini,  propior.  ^intiL  1.  lo.  c.  i. 
t  lo  Lrfia  Aint  fiepe  etiam  lacertj»  fie  ut  nihil  fieri  poffit  valeu* 
1  tios  :  verum  eft  certe  gcncre  toto  ftrigofior.  Brut,  n.  64. 
I  ■  t  Blud  in  Lyfia  dicendt  textum  tcniic  atquc  ranim  laetioribus  nu- 
!  »  is  cominipendum  non  erat.  Perdidifiet  enim  gratiaxn,  quse  ia 
I  CO  laxima  efty  fimpiicis  atque  inaffe£tati  coloiis:  perdidifiet  fid  em 
I     qu  4kie.     Nam  fcnbebat  aliw,  non  ipfe  dicebat  5  ut  oportiierit  eflfe 

ill    rudibus  &  incompofitis   fimilia,    quod  ipfvim    compofitio   eft. 

^1  isf//.  1.  9.  c/  4. 

with. 
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with  abundance  of  cace>  and  in  which  he  had  ujf* 
^oubtediy  introdaced  whatever  was  capable  of  tnov- 
yig  die  judges.  *  Socrates^  after  having  read  it,  told 
iim^  that  be  tfaougbt  xt  very  fine  a^d  oratorical, 
but  iMt  cQofiftent  with  the  lelblution  and  fortitude 
tfaac  bccatfie  a»  philofopher* 

Ditmyfios  of  HaticarBaAi&deibibes  at  large,  aad 
with  abundance  of  caile  and  judgment,  the  cfaarac* 
ta  of  Lyiias*s  ftile,  of  wiwch  he  enumerates  the 
conftitoent  parts,  that  ace  all  of  the  fimple  and 
natural  kind  of  ebquencel  have  fpdcen  of.  He 
even  rqpcats  fome  poffiigcs  in  one  of  his  banuigoes^ 
die  brccer.  to  niake  kncmn  hi&  ftiic* 

ISOCRATES. 

IsocHATBs  was  the  kui  of  Theodoras  tko  Athtf^ 

nian,  who  having  inriched  bimfetf  by  making,  mu- 

fical  xnftnanicntisv  was  in  a  condttum  to  give  hi» 

childKa  a  good  educacion  :  for  be  had  cwa  moier 

A.  M.     fons  and  one  dau^ter.     liberates  came  into  the 

Am  *T  c  ^^^^^  about  die  86rh  Olympiad,  two  and  twenty^ 

ATfi'        y^^^^  ^^^  Lyfias,  and  fevcn  before  Placo. 

Hq  had  an  excellent  education  under  Prodicus, 
Goigias,  Tifias,  and,  according  to^  fome^  Therame- 
nes,  that  is  to  fay,  all'  the  moft  famous  rhetorici* 
aos^of  thofe  times. 

His  inclination  would  have  led  him  to  follow 
the  ufual  courfe  of  the  young  Athenians,  and  to 
have  Ihared  in. the  public  afifairs :  but  the  weakneft 
of  his  voice,  and  his  aknoft  unfurmountable  ttmi* 
dity,  not  permitting  him  to  venture  appearing  in 
j)ublic9  he  direfted  his  views  a  difierent  way.  He 
did  not  however  entirely  renounce  either  the-  glory 
of  eloquence,  or  the  defire  of  rendering  himfdf 
ufeful  to  the  public,  which  were  his  ruling  pal&ons  % 
and  what  the  natural  impediment  of  his  voice  dr  » 
xiied  him  he  conceived  thoughts  of  attaining  I  r 

•  niam  orationem  difertam  itbi  k  ontoriam  Tidcri,  foxtem  &  y  • 
mtm  pon  videri. 

t    5 
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the  help  of  his  induftry  and  pen.  Accordingly  he 
applied  himlelf  diligently  to  compoficion,  and  did 
not,  like  the  generality  of  the  fophifts,  make  chi- 
merical and  ufelefs  queftions^  or  fubjefts  of  mere 
curiofity,  the  objeds  of  his  application,  but  folid 
and  important  topics  of  government^  which  might  t^cn.  "** 
be  of  ufe  to  ftates^  and  even  princes  as  well  as  pri- 
Tate  perfonS)  and  at  the  fame  time  do  honour  to 
himfdf  by  the  graces  he  fhould  endeavour  to  dif- 
fufe  throughout  his  writings.  liberates  himfelf  in<^ 
forms  us,  in  the  exordiun\  pf  his  difcourfe,  that  thefe 
were  his  views. 

He  exercifed  himfelf  alfo  in  compofing  pleadings 
for  fueh  as  had  occafion  for  them^  according  to  the 
cuftom  general  enough  in  thofe  times,  though  con^' 
trary  to  the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  obferved  be- 
fore, ordained  that  perfons  (hould  defend  themfe]ve» 
without  ufing  the  help  of  others.  But,  as  thefe 
pleadings  drew  trouble  upon  himfelf  in  confcquence 
of  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  obliged  him  to  ap- 
pear often  before  the  judges,  he  'renounced  them 
entirely,  and  opened  a  fchool  for  the  inftrudion  of 
youth  in  eloquence. 

By  this  new  application,  *  the  houfe  of  liberates 
became,  in  refpcft  to  Greece  in  general,  a  fruitful 
nurfcry  of  great  men,  and,  like  the  Trojan  horfe, 
none  came  out  of  it  but  illuftrious  perfons.  Tho^ 
be  did  not  appear  in  public  at  the  bar,  and  confined 
himfelf  within  the  walls  of  his  fchool  or  ftudy,  he 
acquired  a  reputation  to  which  none  after  him  could 
attain,  and  was  equally  cfteemed  for  the  excellence 

•  Extitit  igitur  Ifocratea  ■  (cnjus  domus  cun6^as  Grscise  quail 
ludus  quidam  patuit  atque'  bfficina  dicendi)  magnus  orator  &  per- 
fe£his  niagiftcr,  nuanquam  forenfi  luce  caruit,  intraque  parietes 
aloit  earn  floriam/  quara  nemo  qukiem,  mco  judicio,  eft  pofteacon* 
lecutus.     Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  3a. 

Ex  Ifocratis  ludo,  lanquam  ex  cquo  Trojano,  innumcri  principe* 
txtituerunt.     Lib,  1.  de  Orat.  n.  94.. 

Clariiliiiius  illc  praceptor  Ifocrates,'  qiiem  non  maeis  libri  bene 
dixiHe,  quam  difcipuli  benedocuUTc  tcftaAtur.    Sltpntil,  1.  a.  c.  9. 

Vol.  III.  K  of 
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of  his  compolitions,  and  his  arc  of  teaching,  as  hit 
writings  and  pupils  fufficicntly  proved. 

He  had  a  wonderful  capacicy  4n  difcerning  the 
force^  genius,  and  character  of  his  fcholars,  and 
in  knowing  how  to  exercife  and  dired  their  talents  z 
♦  a  rare,  but  abfolutcly  necefikry,  quality  for  fuc- 
ceeding  inthe  imponant  employment  of  inftruding, 
Ifocrates,  in  (peaking  of  two  of  his  moft  illuftrioua 
difciples,  uled  to  fay,  that  in  regard  to  Ephorus  he 
uied  the  (pur,  and  to  Theopompus  the  bridle,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  Oowneis  of  the  one,  and  ct^k 
the  too  great  vivacity  of  tlie  other.  The  latter,  ia 
compoling,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  fire  and  ima^na- 
tion,  and  exhaufted  himfelf  in  bold  and  glowing 
expreflions :  him  he  curbed.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  who  was  timid  and  referved,  regarded 
nothing  but  a  rigid  correct nefs,  and  never  dared  to 
venture  the  Icaft  excurfion  :  to  him  he  recommend- 
ed foaring  and  the  flights  of  imagination.  His  de* 
£gn  was  not  to  make  them  like  each  other :  but  by 
retrenching  from  the  one,  and  adding  to  die  other, 
to  condudt  each  to  the  higheftpitch  of  perfedionof 
which  his  geniu3  was  fufceptible. 
Pint,  de         Ifocrates's  fchool  svas  of  great  ufe  to  the  public, 

Orat^Gr.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  &^^^  &^^^  to  himfelt.  He 
inlfocr.*  acquired  more  money  in  it  than  any  (bphift  had 
ever  done  before  him.  He  had  generally  more 
than  an  hundred  fcholars  at  Eve  hundred  drachma's 
(about  twenty- five  pounds)  each,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, for  the  whole  time  of  their  ftudying  under  him. 
For  the  honour  of  fo  great  a  m after,  I  (hould  be 
forry  if  what  is  faid  of  him  in  refped  to  Deniofthe- 

*  Dlligentiiliine  hoc  efl  els,  qui  Inftitiuint  aUqnos  atque  enidiunt^ 
Tidendum,  quo  fua  quemqiie  natura  niaxime  feire  videatur— Di- 
cebat  libcraccSy  do6lor  fingularit,  fe  calcaribus  in  Ephoro,  contnt 
aiUem  in  Theopompo  (vxnla  uti  foler;:.  Altt  rum  enim  exaltantm 
verborum  audacia  reprimebat,  altenmi  ninfbntem  Sc  qvaSx  verecun* 
dantem  ipcitabat.  Neqiie  eos  fimiles  effecit  inter  fe,  fed  tantum  ai- 
teri  afllinxity  de  altero  Fimavit,  ut  «d  conformaret  in  ulroque,  qooj 
iitriufque  natura  paterctur.    Lib,  3.  di  Orat,  n.  a^- 

nes 
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tits  were  true*  that  he  would  not  inftruft  hirri,  ht^ 
Cauie  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  ufual  price.  1 
chuie  rather  to  hold  with  whac  Plutarch  tells  us  iii 
the  fame  place^  that  liberates  took'  nothing  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  and  only  bf  ftrangersi  So  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefted  a  corlduft  iuits  much  better 
with  his  charadler^  and  th^  excelleilt  principles  of 
morality  difiuled  throughout  all  his  works. 

Befides  bis  income  from  his  fchool,  he  received 
great  preient^  from  conQderable  perfons.  Nicocles^ 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  fon  of  Evagoras,  gave  him 
twenty  talents  (about  five  thoufand  pounds)  for  the 
difcourfe  infcribed  with  his  name. 

A  vctf  fcnfible  faying  of  Ifocrates  is  related  :  pibt  ^i^ 
He  wto  dt  tabk  with  Nicocreon  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  was  prefled  to  talk,  and  fupply  matter  for  con- 
Verfadon.  He  perfifted  ih  excuHng  himfelf,  and 
gave  this  reafbn  for  his  ftfufal :  fP'bat  /  do  kHru) 
dots  noifidt  tbis^ldce\  ahdwbai  ivouldfuit  U  I  dorCt 
hidw.  This  thought  is  very  like  that  of  Seneca :  *  / 
kever  iefired  topUafi  Ac  people :  jot  they  do  not  ap- 
prove what  I  kiuM^  and  1  dorlt  know  what  tbcf 
npprove. 

Iterates,  tipon  the  n^s  of  th^  defeat  of  the  A  the-  ibi<l4 
nians  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Chfleronei,  could  not 
furviye  the  misfortune  of  his  country^  and  died  of 
grief,  after  having  continued  four  days  without 
eating.  He  was  then  foUrfcore  arid  eighteeni  or  ail 
hundred  years  old. 

It  ii  hard  to  defcribe  the  ftilc  of  iroctatcS  bettci' 
than  Cicero  and  Quincilian  have  done  it  i  1  (hall 
cite  their  own  words. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  the  favouta^le  idea  in  dmi 
Wuch  Socrates   had  4:onceivcd  of  Ifocrates  whilft  "•*»»*** 
Very  young,  and  Plato*s  magnificent  praife  of  him 
when  very  old*  though  he  leems  the  declared  ene- 
my of  the  rhetoridians,  goes  on  thus  defcribing  his 

•  Nimquani  volui  populo  placere :   namj  qu«  ego  fcio,  lion  prof- 
lais  qiui  probal  populus,  ego  neleio.    Stmc.  £p.  19. 

K  1  ftilei 
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ftile :   Duke  igitur  orationis  genus^  £s?  folulum^  6?  /f^ 
fluenSy  fententiis  argulum,  verbis  fonans^  ejl  in  illo  epir 
diHico  generey    quod  diximus  proprium  Sophiftarum^ 
pomp^e  quam  pugrue  aptius\  gymnajiis  Cs?  palafir^e  (B^ 
catufHy  fpretum  C^  pulfumfcro.    "  This  kind  of  elo- 
•*  quence  is  fmooth,  agreeable,  flowing,  and  abounds 
**  with,  fine  thoughts  and  harmonious  expreflions  : 
**  but  it  has  been  excluded  the  bar,  and  transferred 
**  to  the  academies,  as  more  proper  for  preparatory 
**  exercifes,  than  real  affairs.** 
L^b.  10.        The  following  is  Quintilian's  pifture  of  it,  and 
c.  1.         feems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  former:  Ifo- 
crates  in  divtrfo  genere  diccndi  [he  had  juft   before 
fpokcn  of  Lyfias]  nitidus  fc?  comptus^  &f  palaftr^ 
quam  pugna  magis  accommodatuSy  omrns  dicendi  veneres 
fec'utus  efl.     Nee  immeritby  auditoriis  enimfe^  non  ju^ 
diciis  compararat:  in  inventione  facilis^  honejli  Jiudiofus^ 
in  compofitione  adeo  diligens^  ut  cur  a  ejus  reprehendatur. 
Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  refemblcd  each  other  very 
much  in  many  points,  as  Dionyfius  Halicamaficnljs 
fliews  at  large :    but  the  ftile  of  the  latter  is  more 
fmooth,  flowing,  elegant,  florid,  and  a(^orned ;  his 
thoughts  are  more  lively  and  delicate,  with  a  dif-: 
pofition  of  words  extremely  laboured,  and  perhaps 
to  excefs.  In  a  word,  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of 
eloquence,  ufed  by  the  fophifts  in  the  xiemonftra- 
tive  kind,  are  difplayed  in  his  difcourfes,  not  defign* 
cd  for  aftion  and  the  bar,  but  pomp  and  oflentation, 
Cicero,  in  many  parts  of  his  books  de  Republican 
ftrongiy  infifts,  that  Ifocrates  was,   properly  fpeak- 
,  ing,  the  firft  that  introduced  into  the  Greek  tongue 
number,  fweetnefs,  and  harmony,  which  before  him 
were  little  known,  and  almoft  generally  neglefted. 
It  remains  for  me  to  explain  one  more  quality  of 
Ifocrates,    his  love  of  virtue  and  good  in  general^ 
which  Quintilian  cxprefTes,    bonefti  JiudiofuSj    and 
which,  according  to  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  in- 
finitely exalts    him  above    all  the  other  orators. 
He  runs  over  his  principal  difcourfes  to  (hew,  that 

they 
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they  have  no  other  tendency  but  to  infpire  ftates,' 
princes,  and  even  private  perfons,  with  fentiments 
of  probity,  honour,  fidelity,  moderation,  juftice, 
.  love  of  the  public  good,  zeal  for  the  prefervation  of 
liberty,  and  refpeft  for  the  fanftity  of  oaths,  the* 
ftith  of  treaties,  and  for  all  that  related  in  any  man- 
ner to  religion.  He  advifes  all  thofe,  who  have  the 
government  of  ftates,  and  the  adminiftration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  confided  to  their  care,  to  read  and  ftudy 
thofe  admirable  books  with  Angular  attention,  which 
contain  all  the  principles  of  true  and  falutary  poHcy. 

I  S  JE  U  S, 

ISiKus  was  of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea.    He  went  to  Piut.  i« 
Athens,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Lyfias,  whofc  ftile^^^^' 
he  imitated  fo  well,  that  in  reading  their  difcourfes, 
it  was  hard  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other. 
He  began  to  appear  with  fplendor  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  Philip.  He 
was  Demofthenes's  mafter,  who  gave  him  the  pre- . 
ference  to  Ifocrates,  becaufe  the  eloquence  of  Ifacus  ifico  tor- 
was  ftronger,  and  more  vehement  than  the  other's,  ^^"^r. 
and  for  that  reafon  fuited  better  the  warm  and  vi-  •^'''^^''' 
gorous  genius  of  Demofthenes. 

LTCURGUS. 

Lycurous  was  highly  efteemed  at  Athens  for 
his  eloquence,  and  ftili  more  for  his  probity.     Se-  . 
veral  important  employments  were  conferred  upon 
him,  in  v/hich  he  always  acquitted  himfeif  with  fuc- 
cefs.    The  civil  government  of  Athens  was  confided 
to  his  care,  durpg  which  he  made  fo  fevere  a  war 
upon  malcfaftors,  that  he  obliged  them  all  to  quit   ' 
the  city.     He  pafled  for  a  fevere  and  inexorable 
judge,  to  which  Cicero  alludes  in  his  letter  to  his 
friend  Atticus  :    Kofmetipfi^  qui  Lycurgei  a  principio  AJ  Attic. 
fuijfemusy  quotidie  dimiligamur,  Ep.13.1.1. 

Lycurgus  was  appointed  qu^ftor,  that  is  to  fay, 

receiver-general  or  the  revenues  of  the  comtr.on- 

K  3    •  wealth. 
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wealth,  at  three  different  times,  and  exercifed  that 
fundlion  during  fifteen  years.  In  that  time  four- 
teen choufand  talents  (about  two  millions  fterling) 
paffed  through  his  hands,  of  which  he  gave  an  exa£t 
account.  Before  him  the  revenues  gf  the  city  a- 
mounted  only /to  •  fixty  talents,  and  h^  augmented 
them  to  twelve  hundred  (about  three  hundred  thou- 
'  fand  pounds,)  k  was  this  quaeftor,  who,  feeing  one 
of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  carrying  the  philoTo^ 
pher  Xenocrates  to  prifon,  becaufe  he  had  not  paid 
a  certain  tribqce  as  a  ftrangcr  at  the  time,  took  him 
from  the  officers,  and  made  them  carry  the  farmer 
thither  in  his  (lead,  for  having'  had  the  infojence 
^nd  cruelty  to  tre^t  a  rqan  of  learningm  that  man- 
ner. .That  aftion  was  univerfally  applauded.  Ly- 
curgus  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alexan- 
der of  the  Athenians,  to  which  they  cqutd  not  confcnt^ 

MnhJof       -^SCHINES,    DEMOSTHENES. 

Julp^Jtf         I  have  related  at  large  cUewhere  tlie  hiftory  of' 

^lettrll'    ^hcfe  two  celebrated  orators,  who  were  always  each 

Vol.  II.     Other's  rival,  and  whofe  difputes  did  not  ccafe  till 

^foT     ^hc  banilhment  ofiEfchines.     I  have  alfo  treated 

Vb\.yi,    ^hcir  ftile  and  eloquence  in  the  fame  phce ;  and  a$ 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  faid  in  refpeft  to 

them,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  here  with  fetting  before 

the  reader  their  pidures  as  drawn  by  Quinrilian : 

Lib.  10.         Sejuitur  tfratorum  intern  tnanusy  cum  decern  firmd 

^  ?•         At  bents  at  as  una  tukrit  \  quorum  hnge  princeps  De- 

mofibenes^  ac  ftr.c  lex  ornndi  fuit :   tanta  vis  in  eo^ 

ifdm  dm/a  omnia ^  ila  quibufdam  ntrvis '\  intenta  fant^ 

faiTi  nihil  otiofum^  is  diccndi  modt^s^  ut  nee  quid  defii  in 

eoy  ncc  quid  redundety  invenias.    Pltnior  J^/cbineSy  fcf 

•  57^1/  tvouldbe  a  I'ety  finall  ren>enue  forfucb  a  fiiy  as  At  ben j^ 
ftnH  the  augmetit^ion  jurprifi\gly  co.iJiderMc  i  ixbtr^ore  I  Jo  not 
kntno  *u, hither  iloMmok,  fix  huiiiiicd,  may  not  be  reaJ^  knfiead  of 
l^YicftfTm^  fixty. 

t  "^^^  vKtaphor  btre  is  not  taken  from  tbe  nerves  df  the  ba^,  pw^ 
thi  firings  of  a  bow,  wbicb  being  drawn  to  the  utmof,  Jifctarge  tbe 
^nows  "With  exiraorJhafj  farce  and  impetur^ftty. 
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magisfufuSj  &  grandiori  finutis^  quo  tnimis  JiriSus  ejl\ 
€arnis  tamenplus  babety  lacertorum  minus.  '^  An  io* 
*•  finite  number  of  orators  follow,  for  Athens  had 
^  ten  at  one  and  the  famejiime  ;  at  the  head  of 
•*  thcfe  was  Demofthenes,  who  far  furpafled  them 
all,  and  who  deferves  to  be  confidered  almoft  as 
the  rule  and  (landard  of  eloquence.  His  ftile  is 
{6  ftrong,  his  fenle  fo  clofe  and  lb  home,  and 
**  every  thing  fo  juft,  fo  proper  and  exaft,  that  no- 
••  thing  can  be  added  or  retrenched  from  him.  iEf- 
^^  chines  is  more  abundant  and  difiule.  He  ieems 
•*  greater,  becaufe  more  loofe,  and  lefe  colleded 
**  in  himfelf ;  he  has  however  only  more  flefh  with 
**  Icfs  nerves." 

H^Y  P  E  R  I  D  E  S. 

Htpehides  had  been  at  firft  the  hearer  and  diA  Pl«t.  in 
ciplc  of  Plato.  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  **^^' 
the  bar,  Wftere  his  eloquence  was  admired.  *  His 
ftiJe  had  abundance  of  fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  but 
was  fit  only  for  fmall  caufes.  He  was  joined  with 
Lycurgus  in  theadminidration  of  the  public  affairs, 
when  Alexander  attacked  the  Greeks,  and  always ' 
declared  openly  againft  that  prince.  After  the  lofi 
of  the  battle  of  Cranon,  the  Athenians  being  upon 
the  point  of  delivering -him  up  to  Antipater,  he 
fled  to  -ffiglna,  and  from  thence  took  refuge  in  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  from  whence  he  was  taken  by 
force,  and  carried^ to  Antipater  at  Corinth,  who 
put  him  to  the  mod  cruel  tortures,  in  order  to 
draw  from  him  fome  fecrets  and  difcoveries  he 
wanted  to  know.  But,  left  the  violence  of  the  pairi 
Hiould  force  him  to  betray  his  friends  and  country, 
he  bit  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth,  and  expired  in 
he  torments . 

*  Ditlcis  iroprimtt  &  aicutus  Hyperides :  fed  mbonbus  caufii»  yt 
BOB  dixeiim  uciiior,  ma^is  par.    i^iniiL  1.  i.e.  u 
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pint,  in         DiNARCHus,  according  to  fomc,  was  a  native  of 
Piw,      Corinth,  and  came  to  fettle  at  Athens  when  Alex-* 
ander  was  purfuing  his  conquefts  in  Afia.    He  was* 
Uie  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  who  had  fuccecded 
Ariftotle  jn  his  fchool,  and  contradted  a  particular 
intimacy  with  Demetrius  Phalercus,     He  did  not 
plead  himfelf,  but  compofed  pleadings  for  thofe  who 
had  occafion  for  them.    He  made  Hypcrides  his 
model,  or  rather,  according  to  others,  Demofthencs, 
whofe  animated  and  vehement  (tile  fuited  his  genius 
better.  ^ 

Change  of  eloquence  among  ft  the  Greeks. 

The  fpace  of  time  between  Pericles  and  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  of  whom  we  are  going  to  (peak, 
was  the  golden  age  of  eloquence  amongft  tjie  Greeks, 
and  included .  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Before  Pericles  Greece  had  prpduced  abundance  of 
great  men  for  government,  policy,  and  warjbc- 
fides  numbers  of  excellent  philofpphers  :  but  elo* 
quence  was  very  little  known  there.  It  was  he^  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  who  firft  placed  it  in  ho-  . 
nour,  who  demonftrated  its  force  and  power,  and 
introduced  the  tafte  for  it.  This;  tafte  was  not  cona- 
fnon  to  all  Greece.  Is  there  any  niention  in  thofe 
times  of  any  Argive,  Corinthian^  or  Theban  ora- 
tpr  ?  It  confined  itfeif  to  Athens,  that  in  the  inter- 
val of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  produced  the  great 
number  of  illuftrious  orators,  whofe  nierit  has  done 
it  fo  much  honour,  and  has  rendered  its  reputation 
immortal.  AH  that  time  may  be  called  the  rdgn 
o^"  folid  and  trvie  eloqupnce,  .^hich  neither  knows 
'  nor  admits  any  other  ornament,  but  natural  beauty 
Bmt.n.jf,  without  paint.  II^c  atas  effudit  banc  copiam  ;  £s?, 
ut  €pino  vM&ferly  fuuus  ille  &  fanguis  inccrruptus  up- 
que  ad  banc  atattin  oratQnm  fuii^  in  quo  natnralis  in^ 
cjjit  nanfucatus  nil  or.  . 

As 
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As  long  as  Greece  -propored  to  herfelf  thefe  great 
orators  for  models,  and  imitated  them  with  fidelity^ 
the  tafte  of  found  eloquence,  that  is  the  manly  and 
the  foiid,  fubfifted  in  all  its  purityi  *  But,  after 
dieir  deaths,  when  (he  began  infenfifoly  to  lofe  fight 
of  tiiem,-and  to  follow  different  tracks,  an  eloquence 
of  a  new  kind,  more  fct  off  and  embelliflied,  fuc- 
ceeededthe  anticnt^  and  foon  made  it  difappear.' 
Demetrius  Pbalereus  occaOoned  this  change^  of* 
whom  it  Iremains  for  me  to  fpcak, 

DEMETRIUS   PHAI.EREUS.   . 

DfMETRius  was.furnamed  Pbalereus  from  Pha-'* 
lera,  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  where  he  was* 
bora.  The  cdebrat'ed  Theophraftus  was  his  mailer. 

I  ihaJl  not^repeat  hia  hiftory  in  this  place,  which  Act.  x^ 
is  related  with  liifiicicntexcentin  the  Vllth  volume.  S"^' 
The  reader  may  fee  there  that  Ca(&nder,  having 
made  htmfelfimafter  of  Athens  fome  time  after  tte* 
death  of  Alexander  the  Gceat,  coaftded  the  govern-  ^ 
mcnt  of  it  to  Demetrius,  who  retained  it  ten  years, : 
and  aded  widi  fb.much  wifdom,  that  the  people  • 
cce&ed  three  hundred  and  fixty  ftktues  in  honour  of  j(.  7^ 
him :  m.  what  manner  t]^cy  were  afterw^ds  thrown  ' 
down^.  and  himildf  obliged  i  to  retire  into  Egypt, ' 
where  Ptolomy  Soter  received  ham  with  great  kind* 
ne&  :  .and^  laftly,  his  imprjifonmencin  the  tiieign  of'' 
Ptolomy  Pbiiadelphns,  wfacfTA  h&.died  bj  thebtte  of  Art.  tx. 
an  afp. .  •'.>:•    -  . "   :    "    '  *-2* 

1  coniider  Demetrius  Phalereus  here  Joii]y^  as  a^ '    , 
orat3or»  and  am  tQ;Ihew  in.  what  manner  ]icr  coh'--* 
cribuced  to  the  decline  and  deftrudion  of  eloquence 
at  Athens.  '  *    "   ;:'  •'  "     •   /'  \_ 

I  have  already  faid  that  he  had  bee5'  the  difqiple  * 
of  Theophraftus,  fo  called  from  his  excetlent  and*.^ 
divine  manner  of  /peaking.  He  had  ac(juircd  uricl^  ., 
him  a  florid  and  eleganc  ftile,.  abounding  yi^ith  orna*"  / 
ments;  and  had  exercifed  himfelf  in  that  kind  ^f 
eloquence,  whicjb  is  called  the  tmpfrak  or  pfedm^e^  . 

which 
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which  keeps  the  mean  between  the  fublime  and 
fimple ;  admits  all  the  ornaments  of  art ;  employs^ 
the  ihining  graces  of  elocution  and  the  glitter  of 
thoughts ;  in  a  word,  whinh  abounds  with  the  fweec 
and  agreeable,  but  is  void  of  force  and  energy,  and 
with  all  its  glow  and  embellifhment  rifes  no  father 
than  mediocrity.     Demetrius  excelled  in  this  man* 
ner  of  writing,  which  is  highly  capable  of  pleaiiog 
and  exciting  admiration  of  itfdf,  if  not  compared 
with  the  fublime  kind,  the  folid  and  majeftic  beauty 
of  which  makes  the  faint  luftre  of  its  flight  and 
fuperficial  charms  appear  like  nothing.     •  It  was 
cafy  to  perceive  from  his  flowing,  fweet,  agreeable 
ftile,  that  he  had  been  the  fcholar  of  Theophraftus. 
His   fliining  expreflfions    and    happy   metaphors,' 

.1 .    fays  Cicero,  were  a  kind  of  ftars,  that  glittered  in 
hjks  difcourfe,  and  made  it  luminous.  . 

The  mind. is: generally  apt  enough  to  bedazzled 
hy«  this  kind  of  eloquence,  which  illudes  thejudg-  ' 
mcnt  by  pleaGng  the  imagination.  And.  this  hap* 
ppiod now  at  Athens,  where  f  Demetrius  was  the 
fytt  who  ftouck  at  the  antient  foiid  tafte,  and  b^n 
^  theoorruptioh  of  eloquence.  Hisiole  visw  in  fpeak* 
ing^  to  the  people,  was.  to  pleaf&  them*  Hie  was 
fprrikewing  th&mildnefs  and  benevolence  of  his dtf- 
pofition,  which  indeed. was. his  charader:  but  tiie 
ihioothierms  andraccent,  in  wfaith  heconveyed  it, 

^  .  «  .tickled  the  cm  of  his^audUors  withquc  going  farther, . 
•c  and  only  left  behind  it  a  pleaflng  remembrance -oT 
ajTweet  and  harmonious  di(|x)iitbnx3f  (luc{i^  words 
and  thoughts*    It  was  not  like:  the  n&orioas.  ch>- 

*  Orator  parnm  Tehefnens,  dulcis  tameo,  ut  Theophrsfti  dtfci- 
puluia  agooiceces.    OficJ.  i.  ^.  3., 

Cajus  oratto  dim  feaati  piscidtque  tdquirur,  turn  rllvftrant  cam 
qm^fk  ftdhe  quasdam  traiata  rerba  atQue  immutata.    Qrai.n,  gx. 

t  Hie  primus  inflexit  oratJonein»  &  cam  mqilem  rencnuhmie  nd* 
didLit:  &  Aiavis,  ficut  fuit,  videri  maluit  quam  gravis:  fed  lua- 
vittte  ea^  <|ua  petfundecet  jmimosy  uon  qua  perlringeret ;  Sc  tJHitQifi 
lit  memonam  coacinnitatis  fude,  non  (quemadlno^Uim  de  Peri«le 
fcripiit  Eupolis)  cum  d'eleflatiooe  aculeos  ctiam^  relinqueret  in  ani* 
mia  ^rum)  a  quibus^  eCejt  auditus.    Brut^  it.-aS*     * 
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qucnce  of  Pericles,  which  whilft  it  abounded  with 
charms,  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightnings 
and  Jeft  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  not  only  a  fenfc 
of  plcafure  and  delight,  but  a  lively  imprelSon,  a 
kind  of  refiftleis  impulfe,  that  reached  and  engrofled 
the  hesirt. 

This  fhowy  eloquence  may  fomettmes  be  appli- 
cable on  occafions  of  pomp  and  fplendor,  in  which 
|io  other  ends  are  propofed,  but  to  pleafe  the  audi«: 
corSy  and  to  difplay  wic,  as  In  the  cafe'of  panegy*. 
rics,  provided  however  that  wife  reftridtions  be  ob* 
ferved,  and  the  liberty  ailowed  to  this  kind  of  diC- 
courfe  be  kept  wichin  juft  bounds*     Perhaps  alia 
this  fpecies  of  eloquence  would  have  been  Ids  dan*; 
gerous,   if  it   had   been    confined  to  the  private. 
aflcnibUes  of  the  rhetoricians  and  fophifts^  who  ad« 
fnitted  only  an  inconfiderable  number  of  hearers,! 
But  that  of  Demetrius  had  a  far  more  ample  thea«. 
tre.     It  appeared  before  the  whole  people ;  fo  that 
his  manner  of  fpeaking,  if  applauded,  as  it  always 
was,  became  tiie  rule  of  the  public  ufte*  No  other ; 
Janguage  was  heard  at  the  bar,   and  the  fcho6ls  of « 
rhetoric  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it.     All  dccla* . 
niations,  which  wer^  their  principal  eicercife,  and 
of  which  the  invention  is  afcribed  to  our  JDemetrius» 
wrere  formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  In  propofing  his 
ftile  to  themfelves,  they  did  i>ot  keep  ^thin  the  • 
bounds^  he  bad  obferved:  for  he  was  excellent  in 
parts,  and  merited  praife.ia  many  rbinga.     But  a«r 
for  them,  elocution,  thpuglus,  figures,  every  thing,  - 
as  is  ufual,  were  (brained  and  carried  to  excels.  This 
bad  tafte  made  its  way  with  rapidity  into  the  pro- 
vinces, where  it  ftill  grew  much  more  corrupt.  As 
foon  *  as  eloquence  had  quitted  the  Pira?us  in  ^his 
condition,  and  difperfed  i^felf  into  the  iflands,  and  ^ 
over  Afia,  it  loft  thai  Attic  health  and .  vigour  .it  ^ 

•  Vt  (emcl  e  Pir«eo  eloquentii  treSU  eft,  ooinef  peragravit  ia- 
/uliV  atque  ita  peregrinata  tota  Ada-  eft,  ut  fe  externis  oblinqret 
xooribus,  omneiXKiiie  ill  am  falubritatem  Attic  ae  di£tionis  C|Uaii  fani- 
utem  pcrderct,  ac  Ipqui  pene  Uedifceret.    Brut,  n»  51. 

had 
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had  preferved  fo  long  at  home,  aflumed  the  man- 
ners of  ftrangers,  and  almoft  unlearned  to  fpeak  j 
fo  great  and  precipitate  was  its  decline.  We  have 
this  defcription  of  it  from  Cicero. 

The  ruin  of  liberty  at  Athens  partly  conduced  tot 
haften  that  of  eloquence.  The  great  men,  who  bad' 
done  it  fo  much  honour  by  the  talent  of  Ipcaking, 
appeared  there  no  more.  Only  fome  rhctoriciansL 
and  fophifts,  difperfed  in  the  fcveral  parts  of  Greece 
'  and  Afia,  fupported  in  fome  fmall  degree  its  antient 
reputation.     I  have  fpok'ert  of  t!hem  elfewliere. 

But  what  is  moft  furprifing,  fome  ages  after,  elo- 
quence refumed  new  force,  and  appeared  again  with 
almoft  as  much  fplendor  as  of  old  at  Athens.  It  is 
plain  that  I  mean  thofc  happy  times  in  which  the 
Greek  fathers  made  fo  laudable  and  holy  an  ufe  of 
this  talent.  '  For  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  St. 
Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chryfoftom,  and 
ibme  others,  with  the  moft  celebrated  orators  of' 
Athens.  I  have  inferted  feveral  extrafts  from  them 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  treatife  upon  ftudy, 
cfpecialiy  from  St.  Chryfoftom,  which  in  my  opini- 
tn  are  hot  inferior  to  the  orations  of  Demofthenes^ 
ckher  in  beauty  of  fttle,  folidity  of  argument,  great- 
ncfs  of  matter,  or  force  and  vehemence  of  padions. 
The  reader  may  confult  thoft  paflages,  which  dif- 
penfes  with'  my  giving  new  proofs  of  whaft  I  ad- 
vance here;  and  I  believe  he  will  agree  with  me, 
tkat' there  is  jiothing  finer  or  more  eloquent  to  be 
found  in  all  the  writings  of  antient  Greece. 

i-  We  fhall  fo6n  fee  that  the  Latin  eloquence  has 
not  the  fame  good  fortune.  As  fodn  as  it  began  to 
decline,  after  having  fhone  out  with  extraordinary 
luftrc  for  fome  years,  it  continually  languifhed,  and 
funk  by  degrees  fufficiently  rapid,  till  it  feH  at  lafl: 
into  a  ftate  of  corruption,  from  which  it  has  never 
fince  raifed  itfelf.  And  this  is  what  I  am  to  Ihcw 
in  the  following  article. 

'  ARTI- 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    II. 
OF   THE  LATIN  ORATORS. 

ROME,  intent  at  firft  upon  ftrengthening  heW-' 
felf  in  her  new  eftablifhment,  then  upon  ex- 
tending her  dominions  continually  around  her,  and 
afterwards  on  pu(hing  her  conquefts  into  remote  re^ 
gions,  devoted  her  whole  care  and  application  for 
many  ages  to  military  exercifes,  and  continued 
during  alt  that  time  without  tafte  for  the  arts  and 
fciences  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  eloquence, 
of  which  Ihe  had  hitherto  fcarce  any  idea.  *  It  was 
not  till  after  fhe  had  fubjedled  the  mofl  ppwerful 
nations,  and  eftablifhed  herfeif  in  peace  and  tran>- 
quillity,  that  her  commerce  with  the  Greeks  began 
to  reform  her  groflhefs  and  kind  of  barbarity  in  re- 
fped  to  the  exercifeis  of  the  mind.  The  Roman 
youth,  who  feemed  then  to  ?iwake  out  of  a  profound 
llcep,  became  fenfible  to  a  new  fpecies  of  glory  un- 
known to  their  anceftors,  and  began  to.open  their 
eyes,  and  conceive  a  tafte  for  eloquence. 

In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  beginning,  pro- 
grcfs,  perfedion,  and  decline  of  eloquence,  I  Ihall 
divide  the  Roman  orators  into  four  ages,  but  (hall 
expatiate  only  upon  fuch  of  diem  as  are  moft 
,known  cither  by  their  works  or  reputation. 

SECT.    I. 

Fhji  age  of  the  Roman  Orators. 

TH  E  Romans,  in  the   arms  of  peace,   the 
friend  of  fcience,  and  niothcr  of  leifurc,  made 
at  firft  fome  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence. 

*  Poftea  quam  imperio  omnium  gentium  ^ondltuto,  diuturnitat 
pacis  otium  confinnavit,  nemo  fere  laudis  cupidus  adolefcens  ooit 
iibi  ad  dicenduio  ftudio  omni  enlteudum  putavit.     Lib*  i.  de  Oraf* 

•But 
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•  But,  as  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meailf 

it  was  neceiTary  to  ufe  for  acquiring  it,  and  had  no 

other  guide  but  their  own  realbn  and  refle£tions^ 

they  made  but  iittle  progrefs.     It  was  neceflary  to 

call  in  conquered  Greece  to  the  aid  of  her  vi€tor». 

As  foon  as  the  Grecian  rhetoricians  had  been  heard 

at  Rome,  had  taught  there,  and  their  books  began 

to  be  read,  the  Roman  youth  conceived  an  incre-^ 

jMnti     dible  ardour  for  eloquence.     We  have  feen  elfe-^ 

*5(*Y»     where  what  difficulties  it  met  with  on  its  firft  en- 

t^^\     trance  into  Rome,  and  what  obftacles  it  had  to  fur-^ 

mount  for  eftablifhing  itfelf  there.    But  it  is  of  the 

nature  of  eloquence  to  conquer  oppofition,  and  to 

force  the  barriers  laid  in  its  way.    It  got  the  better 

at  Rome,  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  Cato^ 

who,  though  a  great  orator  himfelf,  was  againft 

the  people's  devoting  ihemfelves  too  niuch  to  the 

arts  of  Greece  i  and  in  a  fhort  time  became  the 

reigning  ftudy  there.    The  greateft  men  afterwards, 

2^^^,^  je  as  Scipio  andLselius,  had  always  learned  Greeks 

OnA.  *      about  them,  from  whom  they  made  it  their  glor/ 

••  '^^*     to  receive  leffons. 

To  proceed  to  the  orators  of  the  firft  ase,  the 
moft  known  are  Cato  the  Cenfor^  the  Ciracchi^ 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  and  Lsetius*  They  had  excel- 
lent natural  parts,  a  wonderful  fund  of  wit,  great 
order  in  their  difcourle,  force  in  their  proofs,  foltdicy 
in  their  thoughts;  and  energy  :  but  neither  art,  de- 
licacy, grace,  care  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  nor 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  harmony  of  fpccch^ 
Cic.  in  Cato  had  compoled  an  infinite  number  of  ora* 

arut.n.65.  tions.     More  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  extant  in  Ciccro*s  time :  but  they  were  not 

^  *  Ac  primo  quidem  totius  rationit  ignariy  qiii  neque  ezmits* 
tionis  ultun  vianiy  neque  aliquod  prxccptum  artit  tttt  arbitrareo^ 
tur^  tantum^  quantum  ingenio  $c  cogitatione  poterant,  tonleqae- 
bantor.  Poll  autcm,  auditis  oratoribus  OnKn»  cognitifque  eonad 
literity  adhtlMtitque  dodoribua*  incredibUi  quodam  noftri  homiiiM 
iliccndi  ftttdio  flagravcrunt.    Lih^  i«  de  Or  at*  «.  14* 

read. 
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itad.  *  He  affirms  however  that  bis  eloquence 
wants  only  thofe  lively  figures,  and  glowing  colottrs, 
which  were  not  known  in  l\is  time. 

The  Gracchi  diftinguilhed  themfelves  alfo  by 
an  eloquence  manly  and  vigoroq;,  but  void  of  or- 
naments.    Cicero  has  prcferved  fomc  lines  of  a  dif-  Lib.  3*  i§ 
courie  fpoken  by  young  Gracchus  after  his  brother's  ^*,V 
death,  which  are  very  lively  and  pathetic,  and  which 
he  has  imitated  himfelf  in  the  peroration  of  his  de- 
fence of  Murena :    ^0  me  mfer  conferam  ?  quh  wr- 
tam  ?  In  capiloliunme  ?  at  fratris  fangmne  redundat^ 
Andomum?  matremne  utmiferam  lamentantemque  vide- 
M»  &  aljtSam?  ''  Where  fhall  I  go,  whitha  ihall 
^'  I  turn  myfelf,  milerable  as  I  am  ?  Shall  it  be  to 
^'  the  capitol  ?  but  that  ftill  reeks  with  my  brother's 
^  blood.     Shall  I  go  home  ?  what,  to  behold  my 
**  mother's  forrow,  to  hear  her  mourn,  and  fee  her 
"  lying  inconfolable  on  the  ground  ?"  If  the  reft  of 
his  difcourfe  refembled  thefe  few  lines,  it  did  not 
give  pljice  in  any  thing  to  thofe  of  Gicero.    -|-  In 
pronouncing  them,  every  thing  fpoke  in  him,  his 
eyes,  voice,  gefture ;   fo  that  his  enemies  theni- 
felves  could  not  refrain  ^om  tears.    Aulus  Gellius  Lib.  io« 
has  prcferved  two' fragments  of  the  difcourfe  of  *^*  5* 
C  Gracchus,  which  are  not  of  the  fame  tafte  with 
Aat  cited  by  Cicero.     They  are  elegant,  but  cold, 
though  the  fubjed  is  weighty  and  afFe£ting.  It  was 
the  fame  Gracchus  who  had  always  a  flave  behind 
him  with  a  fiuce,  to  give  him  notice  when  to  rsdfe 
or  lower  his  voice. 

Quintilian  frequently  oppofes  the  ftile  of  the  age  wc 
fpeak  of  to  that  of  his  own  times,  and  gives  an  ex- 
cdl^nt  precept  on  that  head.     •*   Youth  J,  fays  he, 

**  have 

IfliteHiges  nihil  illiui  lineamentis  nifi  eoniin  pigment omm,  qus^ 
ji    enta  nondum  erant,  florem  &  colorem  defuifTe.    Brut,  n.  Z9S. 

^  Qq«  iic  ab  tllo'a^  eife  conftaHat,  oculi^,  voce,  gellu,  inimici 
11  bcnrmas  tene^  non  pofTent.    Brut,  n.  298. 

X  1^0  ^nera  maxinie  cavenda  pueris  puto.  Uniim^  ni*  quis  eos 
a  ti<|«ittatis  nimius  admirator  in  Cracchonim  Catonifque,  &  aliorum 
li  lijium  le^one  doi^efcett  velit :  fi«m  enim  horridi  &  jejuni.—^ 

Alterum 
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**  have  two  great  faults  to  fliun.  The  firft  would 
**  be,  if,  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  exceflivc 
**  admirer  of  the  antients,  they  Ihould  ftudy  and 
*'  imitate  the  orations  of  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  and 
«*  the  like  authors ;  for  that  would  render  their  ftilc 
•*  ftifF,  dry,  and  rugged.  The  oppofice  fault  is 
**  their  being  charmed  with  the  glittering  prctti- 
**  nefs,  the  finery  of  the  foft  effeminate  ftile  now  in 
*^  fafliion,  .and  fpoiling  their  tafte  by  a  fondneis  for 
*'  a  gaudy  lufcious  kind  of  eloquence,  the  more 
•*  dangerous  for  them,  as  the  more  grateful  to  their 
•*  age  and  charafter.  BOt,  when  their  judgment  is 
**  formed,  and  they  are  fafe  on  that  fide,  I  would 
*^  advife  thetn,  continues  he,  to  read  the  antients^ 
^^  whofe  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence,  when  iepa- 
*'  rated  from  the  rudencfs  and  inelegance,  of  the 
*'*  grols  age  in  which  they  lived,  will  fuftain,  and 
^  even  exalt,  the  beauties  and  ornaments  of  ours. 
*'  I  would  alfo  exhort  them  to  ftudy  the  moderns 
'^  attentively,  who  arc  excellent  in  parts,  and  may 
*'  be  of  great  ufe  to  them." 

I  thought  this  pafiage  of  Quinti  Han  proper  in 

this  place  for  explaining  the  ftile  of  the  times  in 

queftion :  befides  which  it  includes  very  judicious 

advice,  that  the  youth  of  the  prefent  age  may  alfo 

*        apply  to  their  advantage. 

I  (hall  nt)t  enter  into  the  charafter  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  aflure  myfelf, 
that,  though  it  favoured  of  the  age  they  lived  in^ 
it  was  far  from  the  roughnefs  of  Cato's  and  the 
Gracchi.  I  Ihall  only  relate  here  a  fad  highly  for 
the  honopr  of  Laelius,  and  which  ihews  how  far  he 
.Brat.n.85.  carried  his  candour  and  integrity.  He  had  taken 
***^*       upon  him  the  care  of  a  very  important  caufe,  and 

Altenim  quod  huic  diveriunt  eft,  ne  recentis  hiijus  laTcivIae  flofimli* 
captiy  voiuptate  quadam  pmva  deliniantur  ut  pi'sdulce  illud  genu9» 
Sc  puerilibus  in^niis  hoc  gratius,  quo  propius  eft,  adamqit.  Firmis 
autcm  judicitSy  jamque  extra  peiiculum  pofitis,  ruaTerim  &  antiquoa^ 
legere,  ex  quibus  it  affumatur  folida  ac  virilts  ingenii  vis,  deterfg 
rudU  feculi  iqualore,  turn  nofter  hie  cultus  clarius  enitefcet  j  &  no« 
vos^  quibus  &  ipGs  multa  virtus  adeft.    S^itttiL  /.a.  r.  6. 

pleaded 
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pleaded  it  with  abundance  of  eloquence.  The  judges 
however  did  not  think  his  arguments  fufficient  to 
determine  their  fentence,  and  referred  it  to  another 
hearing*  Lselius  laboured  it  anew,  and  pleaded  it 
a  fecbnd  time,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before* 
Upon  which,  without  farther  delay,  he  obliged  his 
clients  to  put  their  caufe  into  the  hands  of  Galba, 
a  famous  orator  of  thofe  times,  who  was  more  vehe- 
ment and  pathetic  than  hinl.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty j  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  un- 
dertake it }  however  he  carried  it  unanimoufly  by 
his  firft  pleading.  **  It  was  then,  as  in  all  other 
"  things^  the  better  and  more  humane  cuftom,  fays 
**  Cicero,  to  be  eafy  in  doing  juftice  to  the  merit  of 
**  others,  though  at  one's  own  expence:"  Erat 
mmiino  turn  masy  ut  in  reliquis  rebus  melior^  Jic  in  hoc  ipfi 
bumanior:  utfaciks  ejfcnt  infuum  cuique  tribuendo. 

SECT.    11. 

Sicond  age  of  the  Roman  orators i 

Y  Shall  place  four  orators  in  this  fecond  age  1  Ail* 
X.  tony  and  Crafllis^  more  advanced  in  years  *,  and 
Cotta  and  Sulpitius,  younger  men.  They  are  hardly 
known  by  any  thing  but  what  Cicero  tells  us  of  them 
in  his  books  of  rhetoric*  He  *  obfervcs  it  was  un- 
der the  two  firft  that  the  Roman  eloquence,  having 
Attained  a  kind  of  maturity^  began  to  be  capable  of 
cnierbg  the  lifts  with  that  of  the  Greeks* 

Antony,  in  his  voyage  to  Gilicia^  whither  he  Lib.  u  d« 
went  proconful,  flopped  for  fome  time  at  Athens  Lib!',?'de 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  upon  different  pretexts^  Orat.  n*  j. 
but  in  reality  for  the  opportunity  of  converfing 
With  the  moft  able  rhetoridans,  and  in  order  to  im^     - 
prove  himfelf  in  eloquence  by  their  inftrudions. 
1   :  however  always  affcfted  from  thenceforth  to  ap-  Vq\a.  a. 

'  Qtj^  idcirco  pofui,  ut  dicendi  Latin^  prima  maturitsis  in  ^xia 
a    tc  cxtiliflpt^  pbuetanimadvertl.     Cic,  in  Brui.  n,  \6i» 

Igo  fic  exiftinio-**in  his  pnmum  cum  Giatcorum  gloria  LattatL 
^   endi  copiam  aequatam.     lb*  n.  13^. 

Vol.  III.  Li  pq^* 
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pear  0  ignorant  of  what  the  Greeks  taught  in  re- 
fpedl  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  with  the  view  of  ren^ 
dering  his  eloquence  thereby  the  lefs  fufpedled^ 
And  *  he  accordingly  was  generally  fuppofed  by 
his  hearers  to  come  to  the  bar,  and  to  plead  hi$ 
caufes,  almoft  without  preparation.  But,  in  re- 
ality, he  was  fo  well  prepared,  that  the  judgei 
were  often  not  enough  fo  in  their  diftrufl.  of  him. 
Nothing  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe  efcapcd  him. 
He  knew  how  to  difpofe  every  proof  in  the  place 
where  it  made  moft  impreflion.  He  was  lefs  atten- 
tive to  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his  terms,  than 
to  their  force  and  energy.  He  feemed  to  regard 
only  things  in  themfelves  and  right  reafon:  in  a 
word,  he  had  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  orator, 
and  fupported  them  wonderfully  by  the  force  and 
dignity  of  his  utterance. 
Lib.  a.  de  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Orator  he  traces  the 
197—203.  P'^'^  himfelf  of  an  oration  which  he  pronounced  in 
defence  of  Norbanus,  who  was  juftly  profccuted  as 
the  author  of  a  fedirion :  a  caufe,  as  it  is  cafy  to 
•  conceive,  of  a  very  tender  and  difficult  nature.  He 
treated  it  with  fuch  art,  force,  and  eloquence,  as 
wrefted  the  criminal  from  the  fe  verity  of  the  judges : 
and  he  confefles  himfelf,  that  he  carried  his  caufe 
lefs  by  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  than  the  vehemence 
of  the  paffions  he  knew  how  to  introduce  with 
judgment.  It  a  magis  affeSis  animis  Judicum^  quam 
doSiSy  tua^  Sulpitiy  eft  a  nobis  turn  accufatio  viSa. 
Sulpitius,  the  advocate  on  the  other  fide,  had  not- 
withftanding  left  the  judges  perfeftiy  convinced  of 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  highly  incenfcd  againfl: 
Norbanus :  Cum  tibi  egOy  nonjudicium^  fed  incendium 
tradidiffem.  Nothing  is  more  capable  of  forming 
young  pleaders  than  the  plan  of  this  harangue :  but 

•  Erat  mcmoni  fumma,  nulll  meditationis  fufpicio.  Imparanss 
fcmpcr  aggredi  ad  diccndum  videbatur  :  led  ita  erat  paratus,  ut  Ju- 
dices,  illo  diccnte,  nonnunquam  viderentur  non  fati$  parati  ad  ca- 
vendum  fuiii'e.     Brui*  n.  139, 

they 
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they  ought  not  to  imitate  the  ufe  Antony  made  at 
that  time  of  his  talents  for  faving  a  criminal  from 
the  punilhment  he  deferved, 

Crassus  was  the  only  orator  that  could  be  rank-  Brut,  n* 
ed  with  Antony,  and  fome  give  him  the  preference  '*5' 
to  the  other.  He  was  but  three  years  younger  than 
him.  His  peculiar  charadker  was  •  an  air  of  gravity 
and  dignity,  which  he  knew  how  to  temper  with 
an  infinuating  politenefs,  and  even  refined  plcafantry 
and  raillery,  that  never  forgot  the  decency  of  the  - 
orator.  His  language  was  pure  and  correft  with 
elegance,  but  eafy  and  void  of  affedation.  He  ex- 
plained himfclf  with  wonderful  clearnefs,  and  exalted 
the  beauty  of  his  difcourfe  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
proofs,  and  agreeable  allufions  and  fimilitudes. 
-  When  Craflias  had  to  do  with  perfons  of  merit 
and  reputation,  he  took  care  to  proceed  with  ten- 
deraefe  and  refcrve,  and  employed  no  raillery  in  re- 
fpeft  to  them  that  could  ihock  or  offend  :  in  quo 
genere  mdli  aculei  eontumeliarum  inerant.  f  A  mo- 
deration very  extraordinary  in  thofe  who  value  them- 
fclves  upon  pleafantry,  and  who  find  it  very  hard 
to  keep  in  a  fmart  faying  when  it  comes  uppermoft^ 
and  which  they  think  it  for  their  honour  to  vent. 
But  he  behaved  differently  in  refpeft  to  fuch  as  gave 
room  for  it  by  their  bad  condud.  One  Brutus,  of 
irhom  I  am  going  to  fpeak,  was  of  this  numbcn 
He  had  taken  up  the  bufinefs  of  an  accufer  for  the 
fake  of  the  rewards  granted  by  the  laws  to  fuch  as 
convidted  criminals :  a  calling  which  was  looked 
upon  at  Rome  as  highly  tinworthy  of  a  man  of 
condition  and  probity,  though  a  young  man  was  ap- 
^  proved  there  for  making  himfelf  known  by  accufing 

♦  Erat  fumma^vitas  :  crat  cum  gravitate  junftus  facetianim& 
1irf»nitatis  oratonus  non  fcurrilis  icpos.  Latin^  loqucndi  accuiata 
&<    c'moleftia  dlligcnscleganlia,  &c.  , 

1  Juod  eft  hominibus  facetis  &  dicacibus  difficillimiim,  habere 
hoi  inum  rationem  &  temporum,  &  ca,  quae  occurrant,  cum  fal- 
iiifi  c  dici  J>Qirunt,  tencrc.     «.  d^  Orat.  n,  aai. 

L  2  fome 
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ibme  perfoR  of  importance.  This  Brutus  was  unK 
Tcrfally  fcandalous  as  a  prodigal  who  had  fquander- 
ed  his  eftate  in  cxceifes  and  debauchery.  Pleading 
one  day  ag^nft  CrafTus,  he  cauied  two  ^eches  of 
that  orator  to  be  read,  in  which  he  had  tmnik&\j 
contradicted  him&lf.  CraiTut  was  highly  nettled^ 
and  knew  well  how  to  be  even  with  him.  For  that 
purpofe  he  caufed  three  dialogues  of  Brutu^'s  father 
to  be  read  alfo,  in  each  of  which,  according  to  a 
cuftom  common  enough,  mention  was  made  in  die 
beginning  of  the  country-houfe  where  the  conTer£u 
tion  was  fuppofed  to  be  held.  After  havmg  by  this 
method  introduced  the  names  and  reality  of  thne 
cftates  which  "his  father  liad  left  him,  he  i^ked  him* 
with  bitter  reproaches  what  was  become  of  them  i 
An  *  accidental  circumftance  gave  Craflus  occa- 
fion  to  treat  him  sn  the  fame  cauie  with  a  quite 
different  force  and  vivacity,  and  to  tinite  the  mod 
ievere  inveftives  with  raillery.  Whilft  they  were? 
pleading  in  the  forum,  where  every  body  knows  ali 
great  caufes  were  tried,  the  funerai  procefiion  of 
a  Roman  lady  pailed  by,  at  the  head  of  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  ceremonies  praftifed  on  fuch  oeca* 
fions  at  Rome,  the  images  of  her  ancedors  wem 
carried :   (he  was  of  the  family  of  the  yuaii^  of 


*  Quis  eft  qtii  non  fateaftir^  Ikk  lepore  atque  ris  fiaectlis  non 

nus  rc^utatum  eiTe  firutuin,  quam  illis  tragoediis,  quas  egit  ideiiti.^ 
cum  cafu  in  cadem  caufa  cum  funere  dfeiTemr  anus  JuBia  ?  FroH 
dii  immortales!  Qua?  fuit  ilia,  quanta  vis,  <iuam  inexpeAata,  quam 
repentina!  cum,  conje^is  oculis,  geftu  omni  imminente,  fumma  gn« 
vitate  Sc  celeriuto  yerborum :  Brute,  qui  J  fides  ?  S^uid  itlam  mam 
fMtri  Hunciare  vis  tuo  F  ^uid  iUu  OMMibui,  quorum  imm^ftei  dai 
nndts  ?  S^uid  Luek  Mrut9,  qui  buncpcfulum  dominatu  regi$  ttbereevit  \ 
fluid  t€  Jacere  T  Cut  rei^  ad  ghrz^,  cut  *uirtuti  ftudere  ?  Patrtmi 
fttano  augendpf  At  idnon  ^fi  nobilitath,  Sedfac  e£e.  IfihU fuferefi^ 
Hhtdina  Utwn  diffipavirunt.  An  juri  ci<vili  f  Eft  fatemum.  Sei 
9fe,  ■  ■  An  rei  fmlitari^  qui  nunquam  caftra  'videris  r  An  eloqmeniiii 
fttse  nuUa  eft  in  te,  &  quicquid  eft  *voeU  ac  linguae,  omne  in  ijium  tur 
fijfimum  calumnia  quseftum  coninlifti  f  "tu  lucem  ajpicn'e  audes  T  71 
/«/  iniueri  T  Tu  in  Jbr9y  tu  in  urhe,  tu  incivium  eje  eonfpe^u  P 
Warn  nurtuam^  iu  imagines  ipjas  non  perborrejas  s  quibui  non  a 
imitandis^  fid  ne  coUqcandis  quidem  tibi  nudum  IccuM  reliquifti  ?  Libj 
«•  dt  Orac.  9.  aa^— 226. 

whki 
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vliich  that  of  Brutus  was  a  branch*  Upon  thi« 
uncxpeded  fight,  Crafliis,  as  if  tranfported  with  a 
fodden  enchufiafm,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Brutus,  with 
the  mod  animated  voice  and  gefturc  :  "  Why  do 
**  you  fit,  Brutus?  feidhe,  Whatncws  would  you 
"  have  this  good  old  lady  carry  to  your  father, 
^*  and  to  thole  great  men,  whole  images  you  fee 
"  borne  before  her?  What  fhall  (he  fay  of  you  to 
''  your  anceftors,  and  particularly  to  Lucius  Brutus, 
**  who  delivered  this  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
**  kings?  What  (hall  Ihe  tell  them  you  do?  What 
^  bufinefs^  what  glory,  what  virtue  (hall  (he  fay  you 
"  ftudy?  isitto  increafe  your  patrimony?  That 
*^  would  not  fuit  your  birth;  be(ides  your  debauches 
*'  have  entirely  eaten  up  that.  Is  it  the  civil  law? 
^  Your  father's  example  might  induce  you  to  it  1 
^  but  of  that  you  don^t  fo  much  as  know  the  mo& 
**  common  principles,  h  war  your  (hidy?  No, 
^^  you  never  faw  a  camp.  Or  eloquence  ?  Of  that 
*^  too  you  know  nothing:  and  as  tor  the  volubility 
^'  of  your  tongue  and  the  ftrength  of  your  lungs, 
**  you  devote  them  wholly  in  thi«  place  to  the  vile 
^  and  execrable  traffic  of  gain  by  calumnies.  And 
"  do  you  dare  to  fee  the  fun  ?  To  look  the  judges 
*'  in  the  face,  to  appear  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum, 
**  the  city,  and  in  the  fight  of  the  people  ?  Aro 
"  you  not  ftruck  with  (hame  and  horror  at  this  pro- 
**  cefllon,  that  deceafed  lady  and  tho(e  venerable 
"  images,  whofe  glory  you  difhonour  fo  much  by 
•*  your  infamous  pradices  ?"  A  paflTage  like  this 
&fEces  to  (hew  us  what  we  are  to  judge  of  the  cha* 
rader  and  merit  of  CrafTus's  eloquence. 

To  this  rare  talent  he  added  great  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law  ;  in  which  however  ScsEvola  far  ex- 
atded  him.  He  was  the  molt  learned  civilian,  and 
c  e  of  the  moft  celebrated  orators  of  his  time; 
1  oey  *  were  both  almoft  of  the  fame  age,  had  paiTed 

through 

*  Illud  ^udeoy  quod  &  vqtialitas  veftra,  &  pares  honorum  gra* 
d  (,  &  artium  ftudionimque  ^uafi  finltima  vicinitas,  tantum  abeft 
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through  the  fame  dignities,'  and  applied  them(elves  ^ 
to  the  fame  funftions  and  ftudies.  This  refem- 
blance,  and  kind  of  equality,  far  from  exciting  the 
leali  thought  of  jealoufy,  as  it  often  happens,  and 
from  making  the  leaft  change  whatfocvcr  in  their 
friendlhip,  only  ferved  to  improve  and  augment  it. 

I  (hall  fay  only  a  few  words  of  the  two  young 
orators,  Cotta  and  bulpitius,  who  at  this  time  made 
a  ihining  figure  at  the  bar.  The  charaftcr  of  their 
eloquence  was  quite  different. 

Cotta's  *  invention  was  penetrating  and  acute: 
his  elocution  pure  and  flowing.  As  the  weaknefs 
of  his  lungs  obliged  him  to  avoid  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  voice,  he  took  care  to  adapt  his  ftile  and 
manner  of  compofing  to  the  infirmity  of  his  organs. 
Every  thing  in  it  was  juft,  neat,  and  ftrong.  Bur, 
what  was  moft  admirable  in  him,  as  he  could  make 
no  very  great  ufe  of  the  vehement  and  impetuous 
ftile,  and  confequently  could  not  influence  the 
judges  by  the  vigour  of  his  difcourfe  j  he  had  how- 
ever the  addrefs,  in  treating  his  matter,  to  produce 
the  fame  eflTed  upon  them  by  his  calm  and  compofcd 
manner,  as  Sulpitius  by  his  ardent  and  animated 
eloquence. 

The  ftile  of  Sulpitius,  on  the  contrary,  was-J- 
lofty,  vehement,  and,  to  ufe  the  expreflion,  tragical. 

His 

ab  obtreftatione  invidlae,  qu»  folct  laccrare  plcrofque,  uti  ca  non 
modo  non  cxulccrare  vcftram  graiiam,  fed  ctiam  conciliare  videatur* 
Brut.  n.  156. 

*  Invcnichat  igitur  acute  Cotta,  dicebat  pure  ac  folute:  &  ut  ad 
infirmitatem  latemm  pcrfcienter  contcntionem  omnem  remiferat,  fic 
ad  virium  inibecilHtatera  diccndi  accommodabat  genus.  Nihil  erat' 
in  ejus  01-atione  nifi  fincerum,  nihil  nifi  ficcum,  atque  fanum  :  illud- 
que  maximum,  qucx.!,  cum  contentione  orationis  fle^lere  aniznos 
Judicum  vix  poflet,  nee  omnino  eo  gcnere  diceret,  traftando  tamcn 
impellebat,  yt  idem  facerent  a  fe  commoti,  quod  a  Sulpitio  conci- 
tati.     Brut.  n.  apz. 

f  Fuit  enim  Sulpitius  vel  maxime  omnium,  quos  quidem  ego 
audiverim,  grandis,  &,  ut  ita  dicam,  trngicus  orator.  Vox  cum 
)1ia£p[ia,  turn  fuavis  &  Iplendida:  geftus  &  motus  c{>rporis  ita  ve- 
nulTus,  uf  tamen  ad  forum  non  ad  fcenain  inftitutus  videretur.  In- 
^tata  &  volubilis,  nee  ca  redundans  tamcn,  nee  circuraflucns  ©ra- 
tio. 
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His  voice  was  ftrong,  fweet,  and  clear  j  the  gefture 
and  motion  of  his  body  extremely  graceful  and 
s^reeable ;  but  that  grace  of  aftion  fuited  the  bar, 
not  the  ftage.  His  difcourfe  was  rapid  and  abun- 
dant, but  without  any  vicious  redundance  or  fuper- 
fluity.  Sulpitius  made  Craflus  his  model ;  Cotta 
'  was  better  pleafed  with  Antony.  But  the  latter  had 
neither  Antony's  force,  nor  the  former  Craflus's 
■  pleafantry. 

There  was  a  remarkable  difference  between  Cotta 
and  Sulpitius.  The  latter  was  cut  off  in  his  youth, 
whereas  Cotta  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  con- 
ful,  and  pleaded  with  Hortenfius,  who  was  however 
much  younger  than  him. 

The  example  of  Cotta  and  Sulpitius  (hews,  that 
I  two  orators  may  both  be  excellent  without  refem- 
bling  each  other  *,  and  that  the  important  point  is  to 
difcern  aright,  to  what  nature  or  genius  inclines  us, 
and  to  take  her  for  our  guide.  Thefe  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  two  great  matters  and  mod  friendly 
guides  in  Antony  and  CrafTus,  who  fpared  no  pains, 
and  made  it  their  pleafure,  to  form  them  for  elo- 
quence. 

SECT.    III. 

Third  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 

TH I  S  is  the  golden  age  of  f;he  Roman  elo- 
quence, which  was  of  fhort  duration,  but 
(hone  out  with  great  luftre,  and  almoft  equalled 
Rome  with  Athens.  It  produced  a  great  number  of 
excellent  orators,  Hortenfius,  Caefar,  who  would 
have  been  an  orator  of  the  firft  clafs,  if  he  had  kept  . 
to  the  bar-,  Brutus,  Meflfala,  and  many  others,  who 
."H  acquired  great  reputation  amongft  the  Romans, 

ough  their  orations  are  not  come  down  ;o  us. 

ut  Cicero  obfcures  the  glory  of  all  the  reft,  and 

0.    Craffum  hic  volebat  imitari,  Cotta  malebat  Antoniura.     Scd 
^  hoc  vis  aberat  Antoniii  Craffi  ab  illo  lepos.     Ibid.  n.  103. 

L  4  may 
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may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  perfedt  model  of  the- 
Roman  eloquence  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 
I  muft  defire  the  reader's  permiflion  for  referring 
VoUn.  him  to  the  treatife  upon  ftudy,  where  I  haveexpa* 
tiated  largely  upon  Cicero,  and  the  charafter  of  his 
eloquence,  of  which,  for  that  reafon,  there  remains 
IfCtle  for  me  to  fay. 
ph,  t.  dc  He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  an  happy  gpnius, 
Or*t.  n.  1.  ^i^i^i^  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  under  the  diredion  of  CrafTus,  who 
laid  down  the  plan  of  his  ftudies.  He  had  the  moft 
able  matters  of  thofe  times  ^t  Rome,  and  went  af-* 
terwards  into  Greece  and  Afia  minor,  to  learn  the 
precepts  of  Oratory  at  their  fource. 
.  His  brother  *  Quintus  believed,  that  nature  alone, 
with  the  aid  of  frequent  exercife,  fufficed  to  form 
the  orator.  Cicero  was  of  a  very  diflferent  opinion, 
and  was  convinced,  that  the  talent  of  fpeaking  could 
only  be  acquired  by.  a  vaft  extent  of  erudition,  Ac- 
cordingly, perfuaded  that,  without  the  moft  tena-f 
cious  application,  and  ^n  ardor  that  rofe  alaioft  to 
paffion,  nothing  great  could  be  attained,  he  devoted 
himfelf  wholly  to  laborious  ftudy.  The  fruits  of  it 
foon  appeared,  and,  from  his  firft  fliewing  himfelf  ac 
the  bar,  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  univerfal  ^pplaufe. 

He  had  a  fertile,  warm,  and  ftiining  wit ;  a  rich 

|ind  lively  imagination-,  a  polifhed,  florid,  abundant^ 

and  luxufiaiit  ftile;  which  laft  quality  is  no  fault  in 

^  young  orator.     Every  body  knows,  that  Cicero, 

when  mafter  of  the  art,  in  laying  down  rules,  is  for 

having  youth  difplay  fertility  and  abundance  in  their 

Ph. ».  dc  compofitions :  Folefe  efferat  in  adoUfcente.fcecunditas. 

Orat.  n,     Quintiiian.f  often  apd  ftrongly  recommerids{to  maf- 

'*'  "  ters, 

^  Soles  nonounqnam  hac  de  re  \  me  in  di/putationibxis  noftris  dif- 
fcntircj  quod  ego  cruditifllmorum  hominum  artibiis  elooiientian^ 
CORtincri  Han<am ;  tu  autem  illam  ab  clegantia  do^rinsc  iegregan- 
^am  putcs,  &  in  qiiodam  ingcnii  atquc  cxercitationis  genere  ponea. 
flam.     hit.  I    iie  Orat.  r\.  ^. 

t  In  pucris  cratio  pcifc6la  ncc  exigi  nee  fpcrari  potcft :  melior 
^^tein  e(i  indoics  lacta  gcocrofiquc  coiiatu^j,  &  veJ  plura  concipicn^  ' 

interim 
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ters,  not  to  expeft  or  require  finilhed  and  perfcd  dif- 
courfes  from  their  difciples.  He  prefers  a  bold  free-i 
cJom  in  their  exercifes^  which  grows  wanton  whilft 
ic  makes  efforts,  and  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  exadt 
and  the  jufl:.  It  is  eafy  to  correct  abundance^  but 
there  is  no  curing  flerility. 

Cicero  himfelf  cites  an  example  of  this  luxuriant  In  Orau 

and  too  florid  ftile  from  his  own  defence  of  Rofcius  J'i**'* 

Amerinus,  who  was  accufed  of  parricide.     In  a*    * 

great  common-place  upon  parricide,  after  Having 

defcribed  the  punifhment  eftablifhed  by  the  Roman 

laws  for  fuch  as  were  convi6led  of  it,  which  was 

to  fow  them  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  with  a  dog,  a 

cock,  a  ferpent,  and  an  ape,  and  to  throw  them 

into  the  fea,  he  adds  the  following  reflexion,  to 

fliew  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the  Angularity 

of  the  punifhment,  the  choice  of  which  feems  to 

have  had  in  view  the  excluding  of  an  ungrateful 

wretch  from  the  ufe  of  all  nature,  who  had  been 

(o  unnatural  to  deprive  his  father  of  life :   ^deftFroRok^ 

tarn  commune  quamfpiritus  viinSy  terra  mortuis,  mare^^^^'  ■• 

fluSuanlibus^  UttusejeSis?  Ita  vivunt^  dim  pojjimi^^^^ 

ui  ducere  ammam  de  ccelo  non  queant :  ita  moriuntur^ 

ut  eorum  ojfa  terra  non  tangat :  ita  jaUantur  flu^ibus^ 

ut  nwtquam  abluantur :  ita  foftremb  giciuntur^  ut  ne 

adfaxa  quidem  mortui  conquiefcant^  t^c.     ♦•  What  is 

"  there  fo  common  as  the  air  we  breathe  to  the 

**  living,  the  earth  to  the  dead,  the  water  to  thofc 

"  who  go  by  fea,  and  the  fhore  to  thofe  who  are 

**  driven  by  the  waves*     By  the  invention  of  this 

"  punifhment,   thefe  unhappy   wretches,    during 

*'  the  fhort  time  they  retain  life  in  it,  live  without 

*^  power  to  refpire  the  air,  and  die  in  fuch  a  man- 

"  ner,  that  their  boqes  cannot  touch  the  earth: 

"  they  arc  toflfed  to  and  fro  in  the  waves,  without 

*^  being  wafhed  by  them  ^  and  are  driven  againfl 

in  erifn  fpiritus — ^Facile  remedi^m  eft  ubertatis :  fterilia  nuUo  labore 
X'  icuntur.    ^intiL  \,  %,  c.  4. 
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**  the  rocks  and  (hores,  fo  as  never  to  reft  or  lie  i 
*5  ftill  even  in  death.'* 
.    ■  The  whole  ♦paflage  upon  the  puniQiment  of 
.  p^rri'cidQs,  and  efpecially  that  part  of  it  juft  quoted, 
i(/s^  received    with  extraordinary  applaufc.     But 
•Cicero,  feme  time  after,  began  to  perceive,  that 
phis  common-place  favoured  too  much  of  the  young 
,     man  (he.  was  then  twenty-feven  years  old)  and  that 
if  he  had  been  applauded,  it  was  lefs  from  any  real 
beauty  in  the  paflage,  than  the  hopes  and  promife 
he  then  gave  of  his  future  merit.     And  indeed  this 
paflfage  has .  nothing  in  it  but  a  glitter  without  foli- 
dity,  which  dazzles  for  a  moment,  but  will  not 
bear  the  leaft  ferious  examination.     The  thoughts 
are  far-fetched  and  unnatural,  with  a  fludied  affec- 
tation of  Antithefis  and  Contraft, 
In  Brut,        Cicero  .very  much  reformed  his  tafte,  and,  after 
»•  3«^'      going  to  Athens,  and  into  Afia  minor,  where,  as 
celebrated  as  he  was  for  pleading,  he  became  the  dif- 
.    ciple  of  the  learned  rhetoricians  who  taught  there, 
he  returned  to  Rome  almofl  entirely  changed  from 
what  he  was  when  he  left  it.     -f  Molo  the  Rhodian 
in  particular  was  of  great  ufe  to  him,  in  teaching 
him  to  retrench  the  fuperfluity  and  redundance  that- 
proceeded  from  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  his 
years,  and  in  accuftoming  him  to  a  lefs  diffufed 
ftile,  to  keep  within  juft  bounds,  and  to  give  his 
difcourfe  more  weight  and  maturity. 
Belles  The  emulation  excited  in  him  by  the  great  fuccefs 

Lettres,  of  his  frfcnd,  but  rival,  Hortenfius,  was  of  infinite 
fervice  to  him.  I  have  fpoken  of  ic  elfewhere  with 
fulEcient  extent.     He  feems  from  thenceforth  tq 

•  Quantls  ilia  clainoTibus  adolcfcentwli  diximiis  cfe  fupph'cib  par- 
ricidaiiim  I  quse  ne^uaquam  fatis  detcrbuifle  poft  aliquando  fentire 
coepimus.  Sunt  enim  omnia  ficut  adolefcoQtis,  non  tam  re  &  ma- 
tuiitate  quam  fpe  &  cxpe£latione  laudati. 

t  Molo  dcdit  operain,  fi  modo  id  confcqui  potuit,  ut  nimis  re- 
dundantes  noa  &  fiipcrfluentcs  juvenili  qiiadam  diccndi  irapunitaic 
reprirneret,  &  quad  extra  ripas  difBucmes  coerceret.  Ita  reccpi  nic, 
kieiinio  poft^  non  modo  exercitatior,  fed  propc  mutatus. 

have 
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Jiave  formed  the  defign  of  carrying  from  Greece^ 
or  at  leaft  of  difputing  with  her,  the  glory  of  elo- 
quence.    He  exerted  himfelf  in  every  branch  of  it 
courageoufly,  without  n^Iedting  one.  The  Cmple, 
the  florid,  and  the  fublime  fliles  became  equally  fa* 
I  miliar  to  him ;  and  be  has  given  us  the  mod  finifh* 
i  cd  models  in  thofe  three  fpecies  of  eloquence.     He 
:  mentions  feveral  *  places  in  his  trcatife  De  Oratore^ 
\  where  he  had  employed  thofe  different  kinds  of 
I  ftilc ;  and  ingenitoufly  confefles,  that,  if  he  has  not 

attained  perfedion  in  them,  he  has  at  leaft  attempt-  ^ 
'  ed  and  (hadowed  it.     Nobody  knew  the  heart  of 
I  man  better  than  him,  nor  fucceeded  better  in  mov- 
ing the  fprings  of  it,  f  whether  he  infinuates*into 
i  his  hearer's  favour  by  the  foft  and  tender  paflioAs,' 
I  or  ufes  thofe  which  require  bold  figures,  vehemence;; 
and  all  that  eloquence  has  of  ftrongeft  and  moft  af- 
fedling.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  the  reader  has 
only  to  confult  his  perorations.     When  J  pleadings 
were  divided,  this  laft  part  was  always  left  to  him,' 
in  whidli  he  never  failed  to  fucceed  in  a  peculiar 
manner ;  not,  fays  he,  that  he  had  more  wit  than 
others,  but  becaufe  he  was  more  moved  and  affefted 
himfelf,  without  which  his  difcourfe  would  not  have 
been  capable  of  moving  and  af&£ting  the  judges. 

It  was  this  admirable  ||  union  and  application  of 
all  the  different  qualities  of  the  orator  that  occa- 

*  Nulla  eft  ullo  in  genere  laus  oratoris»  cujus  in  noltrlsorationi* 
bns  non  fit  aliqua,  fi  non  perfe6lio,  at  conatus  tanien  atque  adum- 
bratio.    Non  aflequimur,  at,  quid  deceit,  videmus.     Orat,  n.  103. 

t  Hujus  eloqucntiae  eft  tra£lare  animos,  hujus  omni  modo  per'- 
movere.  Haec  modo  peHVingit,  modo  irrepit  in  fenius :  inferit  no- 
ns  opiniones,  evellit  infitas.     Orat,  n.  97- 

X  Si  pinres  dicebamus,  perorationem  mihi  tamen  omnes  relinque- 
bant ;  in  quo  ut  vidcrcr  excellere,  non  ingenio  fed  dolore  afleqiif- 
baf.~-^ec  unquam  is  qui  audiret  incenderetur>  nifi  ardens  ad  cum 
perreoiret  oratjo.     Orat,  n.  130,  132. 

J  Jejunas  hujus  multiplicis  &  equabiliter  in  omnia  genera  fufae 
Qra  lonis  aures  civitatis  accepjmus,  eafque  nos  primi,  quicumque 
tn.  lus^  &  quantulumcumque  dicebamus,  ad  hujus  generis  dicendi, 
au{  end],  incredibilia  ftudia  convertimus*     Oraf.n.  106. 

]  lopter  cxquidtius  &  minime  vulgare  orationis  genus,  animos  ho* 
|Bu  an  ad  ine  di^endi  novitate  converter  am,    Brut,  n.  321. 
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fioned  the  rapid  fucccfs  of  Ciccro^s  pleadings.  Ife 
owns  himfelf,  that  Rome  had  never  feen  or  heard 
any  thing  of  the  like  nature  before ;  and  that  this 
new  fpecies  of  eloquence  charmed  the  hearers,  and 
carried  off  all  fuflFragcs.  That  of  the  antients,  as  i 
have  obferved  before,  had  abundance  of  folidity, 
but  was  entirely  void  of  grace  and  ornament. 
♦Rome,  which  to  their  time  had  neither  literature 
Sbor  delicacy  of  ear,  fuflfercd,  and  even  went  fo  far 
^s  to  admire,  them,  Hortenfius  had  begun  to  throw 
l^aces  into  difeourfe.  But,  befides  his  negligence  in 
that  refpedt  at  length,  from  his  being  contented  with« 
and  fecure,  as  he  thought,  of,  his  reputation,  the 
ornaments  he  ufed  confifl:ed  rather  in  words  and 
turns  of  phraie  than  thoughts,  and  had  more  ele-> 
'  gance  than  real  beauty. 

Cicero  induftrioufly  gave  eloquence  all  the  graces 
of  which  it  was  fufccpdble,  but  without  leflening 
the  folidity  and  gravity  of  difeourfe.     He  departed 
E  litde  in  this  trom  the  method  of  Demofthenes, 
who,  folely  attentive  to  things  in  themfclvcs,  and 
i20t  in  the  leaft  to  his  own  reputation^^goes  on  di- 
rectly to  the  end  in  view,  and  negleds  every  thing 
merely  ornamented,     f  Our  orator  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  comply  in  fome  meafure  with  the  tafte 
of  his  times,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  Romans,  which 
required  a  more  pleafing  and  florid  ftile.    He  never 
loft  fight  of  the  public  utility,  but  was  ftudious  at 
the  fame  time  of  pleafing  the  judges ;    and  in  this 
he  faid  he  ferved  his  country  more  effcdtually :  for 
his  difeourfe,  in  being  agreeable,  was  neceflarily  the 

*  Erant,  nondum  iritis  hominum  auribus  8c  enidita  ciYitate,  to» 
•  Iffabiles..    Brut.  n.  124.. 

t  Me  illis  quidem  nimiiim  repugno,  qui  dandum  putant  nonni* 
hil  effe  temporibus  atque  auribus,  nitidius  aliquid  atque  affef^atiiM 
poftulantibus—- — Atquc  id  fecifTe  M.  Tullium  video,  ut  cum  omnia 
utilitatiy  turn  partem  quandam  dele^tioni  daret :  ciim  8c  ipCim  Cm 
rem  agere  diceret  (agebat  autem  maximc)  litigatoris.  Nam  hoc  iplb 
prodciat,  (judd  placebat.     ^iittil:  U  iz,  c,  i a. 
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more  perfuafive.  •  This  beauty,  this  charm  of 
ftile,  difiufcd  throughout  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
made  him  feem  to  obtain  that  by  gentle  means, 
which  he  adualiy  feized  by  force ;  whilft  the  judges, 
who  conceived  they  did  no  more  than  follow  him 
of  their  own  accord,  were  borne  away  by  higbi  il^ 
btfian  and  imperious  vehemence. 

He  alfo  inriched  the  Roman  eloquence  with  ano- 
ther advantage,  which  highly  exalted  its  value:  I 
mean  the  difpoficion  of  words,  which  conduces  infi- 
nitely to  the  beauty  of  difcourfe.  -f  For  the  moft 
^reeable  ai>d  moft  folid  thou^ts,  if  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  expreiKd  want  arrangement  and 
iHimerofity,  ofFcLnd  the  ear,  of  which  the  fenfe  is 
exceedingly  delicate.  The  j;  Greeks  had  been  al- 
moft  four  hundred  years  in  peiieflion  of  this  kind 
of  beauty  in  the  admirable  works  of  their  writers* 
who  had  carried  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  dif^ 
pofition  to  its  higheft  perfe<5Uoff.  I  have  ob£rrved 
in  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  in  what  manner 
Cicero  acquired  the  Roman  language  this  improve* 
ment. 

As  much  muft  be  faid  of  all  the  other  ^arts  d^ 
eloquence,  ||  of  which  he  either  gave  the  Romans 
the  firft  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  carried  them  to  their 
higheft  perfection :  and  in  this  Casfar  had  reafon  to 
fay,  that  Cicero  had  rendered  his  country  great  fer- 
vice.  For  by  his  means  Rome,  which  gave  plac« 
to  Greece  only  in  this  kind  of  glory,  deprived  her 

*  Cui  tanta  unquam  jucunditas  aflFuit?  Ut  ipfailla  qux  extorquet, 
impetrare  eum  credat  \  5c,  ciun  tranfvtriiini  vi  fua  Jttdicem  feratj 
fiunen  ille  non  rapi  Tideatur»  fed  fequi.    ^nfiL  1.  lo.  c.  i. 

f  Quamvii  graves  fuavcfque  fententist,  tamen  fi  inconditis  ver- 
\k%  dferuntur,  offendunt  aures,  quarum  eft  judiciutn  fuperbiiflraum. 
Oral.  n.  15a. 

X  £t  apud  Grxcos  quidem  jam  anni  prope  quadringenti,  cum  lioc 
^uninerut)  probatur!  nos  mi^r  agnovimus.     Or  at.  n.  171. 

I  Cafar  TuUium)  non  folum  principem  atqoe  inventorem  copl» 
city  que  erat  magna  laus  $  fed  etiam  bene  meri turn  de  populi  Ko- 
m  nomine  &  dignitate.  Quo  enim  uno  vincebainur  a  viaaGrse- 
id  aut  ereptum  illis  eft,  aut  c«rt«  nobii  cum  illis  communica- 
i.    Brut,  n.  a 54* 
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of  it,  or,  perhaps,  rofe  to  the  point  of  dividing  k 
with  her. 

Cicero  in  confequence  may  truly  be  faid  to  be,  in 
refpeft  to  Rome,  what  Demofthenes  had  before  been 
to  Athens  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  each  on  his  fide  car- 
ried eloquence  to  the  higheft  perfeftion  it  ever  at- 
tained. 

SECT.    IV. 

Fourth  age  bf  the  Roman  orators  i 

IT  is  the  ufual  lot  of  human  things,  when  they 
have  attained  their  higheft  perfedion,  to  decline 
foon,  and  to  degenerate  ever  after.  Eloquence,  as 
well  as  hiftory  and  poetry,  experienced  this  fad  fa- 
tality at  Rome.  Some  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Auguftus,  that  region,  fo  fertile  of  fine  works  and 
noble  produdions,  *bore  no  more  of  thofe  excellent 
fruits,  which  had  done  it  fo  much  honour  ;  and  a^ 
if  it  had  been  univerfally  blafted,  that  bloom  of 
Roman  urbanity,  that  is  to  fay,  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  tafte,  which  prevailed  in  all  works  of  wit 
and  learning,  withered  and  difappeared  almoft  on  a 
fudden. 

A  man  highly  eftimable  in  other  refpefts  for  hi^ 
fine  genius,  rare  talents,  and  learned  works,  occa- 
iioned  this  change  in  eloquence :  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive that  I  mean  Seneca.  A  too  great  efteem  for 
himfelf,  a  kind  of  jealoufy  for  the  great  men  who 
had  appeared  before  him,  a  violent  defire  of  diftin- 
guifhing  himfelf,  and  to  ufe  the  exprcflion,  of  form- 
ing a  fedt,  and  being  the  leader  for  others  to  fol- 
low, made  him  quit  the  ufual  track,  and  throw 
himfelf  into  paths  that  were  new  and  unknown  to 
the  antients. 

The  beft  things  are  abufed,  and  even  virtues 
themlelves  become  vices  when  exceffive  and  carried 

•  Omnis  foetus  repreflus,  cXuftufque  flos  fiti  velcris  ubcrtatis  ex- 
aruit.    Brut*  n.  i6. 

too 
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too  far.  The  graces  with  which  Cicero  had  embeK 
lifhed  and  inriched  the  Roman  eloquence,  were  dif- 
jpenfed  foberly  and  with  great  judgment :  but  Seneca 
lavilhed  them  without  difcretion  or  meafure.  In  the 
writings  of  the  firft-,  the  ornaments  were  grave^ 
manly,  majeftic,  and  proper  for  exalting  the  dignity 
o£  a  queen :  in  thofe  of  the  fecond,  one  might  al- 
moft  term  them  the  finery  of  a  Courtezan,  which, 
far  from  adding  new  luftre  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
eloquence,  by  the  profufion  of  pearls  and  gems, 
difguifed  and  made  it  difappear.  For  the  foil  of 
Seneca  is  admirable.  No  antient  author  has  either 
fo  many,  fo  fine,  or  fo  folid  thoughts  as  him.  But 
he  fpoils  them  by  the  turn  he  gives  them,  by  the 
anticheles  and  quibbles  with  which  they  are  ufually 
larded,  by  an  excefiive  afiedation  of  ending  almoft 
every  period  with  an  epigrammatic  point,  or  a 
kind  of  glittering  thought,  a  conceit  very  like  it. 
This  made  Quintilian  fay  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  Lib.i.c.t^ 
that  Seneca  in  compofing  had  ufcd  his  own  genius, 
but  another's  judgment.  Felles  eumfuo  ingenio  dix- 
ijfcj  alieno  judicio.  What  I  have  obferved  of  him  Belles 
elfewhere,  with  great  extent,  difpenfes  with  my^^ttres, 
faying  any  more  of  him  in  this  place. 


Vol.  II. 


P  L  I N  Y  /i&^  Tounger. 

The  Author,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  fpeak,' 
is  one  of  thofe  perfons  of  antiquity  that  beft  deferve 
to  be  known.  I  fhall  firft  trace  a  plan  of  his  life 
from  his  own  letters,  in  which  we  fhall  find  all  the 
qualities  of  the  man  of  honour  and  probity,  with 
the  moft  amiable  goodnefs  of  heart  and  generofity 
it  is  poflible  to  imagine.  I  (hall  then  proceed  to 
give  fome  idea  of  his  ftile  by  extrafts  from  his 
panegyric  upon  Trajan,  which  is  the  only  piece  of 
h  i  eloquence  come  down  to.  us, 
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Abridgement  of  the  life  of  Plinf  the  younger • 

^D.  6u  pLi*y  the  younger  was  born  at  Coma,  a  city  of 
Italy.  His  mother  was  Pliny  the  Naturalift's  fiflci*, 
who  adopted  him  for  his  fon. 

Spift*  t.  Having  loft  his  father  very  early^  Virginius  Ru- 
••  fus,  one  of  the  greateft  perfons  of  his  age^  was  his 
guardian^  who  always  confidered  him  as  his  own 
jbn,  and  took  particular  care  of  him,  Virginius ^ 
whofe  virtues  Iwd  rendered  him  fufpefted,  and  even 
odious  to  the  emperors,  had  however  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape  theif  jealoufy  and  hatred.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  three,  always  haj^y  and 
admired.  The  emperor  Trajan  caufed  his  obfc- 
quies  to  be  folemnifed  wkh  great  magniScence  i 
and  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  who  was  tl^  conful, 
pronounced  hb  funeral  oration. 

Pliny  was  no  lefs  happy  in  mafters,  than  he  had 
been  in  a  guardian.  We  have  fecn  elfewhere,  that 
he  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian,  and  that,  of 
all  his  difciples,  he  was  the  perfon  who  did  him 
moft  honour,  and  aMb  expreffed  moft  gratitude  for 
him.  The  whole  fequel  of  his  life  will  fhcw  tht 
tafte  he  had  acquired  for  polite  learning  of  every 
kind  in  the  (chool  of  that  celebrated  rhetorician. 

Ejrift.  4*    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  compofed  a  Greek  tra- 

^-  7*  gedy.  He  exercifed  himfelf  afterwards  in  every 
fpecies  of  poetry,  which  he  made  his  amufemenc 

Bp.6.Ltf.  He  believed  it  neceflary  to  hear  alfo  Nicetas  of 
Smyrna,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  who  was 
then  at  Rome. 

Ep.i4.i.i.  I  include  Ruftlcus  Arulenus  in  the  number  of 
his  mafters,  who  had  been  tribune  of  the  people  in 
69,  and  who  profefled  Stoic  philofophy.     His  me-* 

pQmitian.  fit  and  virtue  were  crimes  under  an  emperor,  who 
was  the  declared  enemy  of  both,  and  occafioned 
the  I0I5  of  his  life.     He  had  taken  particular  care 
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to  form  Pliny  for  virtue,  who  always  retained  the 
highcft  gratitude  for  his  memory, 

Pliny  was  fent  into  Syria,  where  he  ferved  for  Ep.io.i.i* 
fome  years  at  the  head  of  a  legion.  All  the  leifure 
his  duty  afforded  him  there  he  devoted  to  the  lec- 
tures and  converfations  of  Euphrates,  a  famous 
philofopher,  who  believed  then  that  be  faw  in  Pliny 
all  that  he  afterwards  proved.  'He  gives  us  a  fine 
pifturc  of  that  philofopher.  His*  air,  fays  he,  is 
icrious,  without  fournefs  or  ill- nature.  His  prefence 
infpires  refpeft,  but  neither  fear  nor  awe.  His  extreme 
politenefs  is  equalled  only  by  the  purity  of  his  man- 
ners. He  makes  war  upon  vices,  not  perfons ;  and 
reforms  fuch  as  err,  but  without  infulting  them. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  more 
clofely  than  ever  to  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  father,  mailer,  model,  and  excellent  guide. 
He  collected  his  flightelt  difcourfes,  and  Iludied  all 
his  a;%ions. 

His  uncle,  then  fifty-fix  years  old,  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  coaft  of  Naples,  in  order  to  take 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Mi- 
fenum.  Pliny  the  younger  attended  him  thither; 
where  he  loft  him  by  the  unhappy  accident  1  have 
related  elfewhere. 

Dcftitute  of  that  fupport,  he, fought  .no  other 
than  his  own  merit,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
public  afiTairs.  He  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  nine-  Ep.  S.  U  j« 
teen  years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was,  he  fpoke  be-  Ep.iSii.i. 
fore  the  Centumviri  in  an  aflair,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  contending  with  all  the  per- 
fons of  the  higheft  credit  in  Rome,  without  ex- 
cepting thofe  whom  the  prince  honoured  with  his 
favour,     -f  It.was  this  aftion  that  firft  made  him 

Ntillus  hortor  in  vultU,  nulla  triftitia,  multnm  feveritatls.  !Rc- 
YCT  jis  occurfuniy  non  rctbrmides.  Vitae  fan6litas  fiimma,  comitast 
pn  InfeftatUr  vitia,  non  homines :  nee  caftigat  errantcs,  fed 
en    idat. 

'lla  aftio  mihi  aurcs  hominum,  ilia  januam  fam«  patefccit* 

OL.  III.  M  known. 
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known,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  reputation  he 
afterwards  acquired.  He  retained  from  thencefonh 
an  approbation  as  univerfal  as  extraordinary  in  n 
city  where  neither  competitors  nor  envy  were  idle. 

£p.x6.1.4.  He  had  more  than  once  the  fatisfii6li6n  of  feeing 
the  entrance  of  the  bar  entirely  fhut  up  by  the  mul- 
titude of  hearers,  who  waited  when  he  was  to  plead* 
He  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  place  through  the  tri- 
bunal where  the  judges  fat;  and  fometimes  fpoke 
feven  hours,  when  himfelf  was  the  ojily  perfon  tired 
in  the  affembly. 

Ep,i+,1.5.  He  never  pleaded  but  for  the  public  bterefts, 
his  friends,  or  thofe  whofe  ill  fortune  had  left  them 
none.  Moft  of  the  other  advocates  fold  their  af- 
fiftance,  and  to  glory,  of  old  the  folc  reward  of  fo 
noble  an  employment,  had  fubftituted  a  fordid  traf- 
fic of  gain.  Trajan,  to  reform  that  diforder,  pub- 
lilhed  a*  decree,  which  at  the  fame  time  it  gave 
Pliny  great  pleafure,  did  him  no  lefs  honour. 
"  How  pleafed.  I  am,  faid  he,,  not  only  never  to 
**  have  entered  into  any  agreement  about  the  caufes 
**  in  which  I  have  been  concerned,  but  to  have  al- 
**  ways  refufcd  all  kinds  of  prefents,  and  even  new- 
•'  years  gifts,  upon  account  of  them  !  f  It  is  true, 
*•  indeed,  that  every  thing  repugnant  to  honour  is 
*'  to  be  avoided,  not  as  prohibited^  but  as  infe- 
**  mous.  There  is  however  great  fatisfadtion  in 
•'  feeing  that  prohibited,  which  one  never  allowed 
"  one's  felf  to  do." 

Ep.  23.1.6.  He  made  it  a  pleafure,  and  even  a  duty,  to  aflift 
with  his  advice,  and  to  prodxace  young  perfon^  of 
family  and  hopes  at  the  bar.    He  would  not  under- 

*  //  nvas  onfained  ly  this  decrety  that  all  ferfms  'who  bad  taufes 

Jbould  make  oath  that  they  had  uttther  gi-ven  nor  promifed^  nor  caufed 

to  he  given  or  proTniJed,  any  thing  to  the  advocate  concerned  for  them. 

After  the  fuit  ivas  determined,  it  admitted  giving  to  the  amount  ^f-ieti 

'  ihoufandfiflerces  (about  6Q\,fterling,    Ep.  ai.l.  5. 

f  Oportct  quidem  quae  iiint  inhonefta,  non  quafi  illicitae  fed 
quafi  pudenda,  vitare.  Jucunduro  tameDi  (1  prohiberi  publice  rideasi 
quod  nunquaai  tibi  ipfe  pennifeni. 

take 
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take  fbme  caufes,  but  upon  condition  of  having  a 

young  advocate  joined  with  him  in  them,     *It  was  Ep.n.i.g, 

the  higheft  joy  to  him,  to  fee  them  begin  to  diftin- 

gui(h  themfelves  in  pleading,  by  treading  in  his 

Kcps,  and  following  his  counfels.    From  how  good 

an  heart,  from  what  a  fund  of  love  for  the  public, 

do  fuch  fcntiments  flow  ! 

It  was  by  thefc  fteps  that  Pliny  foon  rofe  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  ftate.  He  always  retained 
the  virtues  in  them  by  which  they  were  acquired. 
In  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  prsetor. 

That  favage  prince,  who  looked  upon  innocence 
of  manners  as  a  cenfure  of  his  own  conduft,  ba- 
ni(hcd  all  the  philofophers  from  Rome  and  Italy. 
Artcmidorus,  one  of  Pliny's  friends,  was  of  thisEp.n.l.ji 
number,  and  had  withdrawn  to  an  houfe  that  he 
had  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  "  I  went  thi- 
"  jther  to  fee  him,  fays  Pliny,  at  a  time  when  my 
"  vifit  was  moft  remarkable  and  moft  dangerous. 
"  I  was  praetor.  He  could  not  difcharge  the  debts  - 
"  he  had  contracted  for  many  noble  ufes  without  a 
"  great  fum  of  money.  Some  of  the  richcft  and 
"  moft  powerful  of  his  friends  would  not  fee  the 
^  difficulty  he  was  under*  As  to  me,  I  borrowed 
**  the  fum,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  I  had 
*'  however  great  reafon  to  tremble  for  myfelf.  Seven 
"  of  my  friends  had  juft  before  either  been  banilhed 
"  or  put  to  death.  Of  the  latter  were  Senecio, 
"  Rufticus  and  Helvidius :  the  exiles  were  Mauri- 
"  cus,  Gratilla,  Arria,  and  Fannia.  f  The  thun- 
*'  der  which  fell  fo  often,  and  Hill  fmoked  around 
"  me,  feemed  evidently^  to  prefage  the  like  fate  for 
•'  myfelf.  But  I  am  far  from  believing  that  I  de- 
"  ferve  on  this  account  all  the  glory  Artemidorus 

*  0  diem  lastum^  notandumqiie  mihi  candidiflimo  cnkulo !  Qnid 
tnim  aut  p\iblic^  laetius,  iquam  clarifTimos  juvene$  nomen  6c  famant 
tx  ftudlis  petere  j  aut  mini  optatius^  quam  me  ad  refla  tendentibuf 
Swaii  exemplar  effe  propofinim  ? 

t  Tot  circa  me  jactis  fulminibus  quafi  arabuftns,  mihi  quoque 
impcndcre  idem  cxitium  certis  quibufUam  notis  augurarer.      ♦ 

M  a  "  gives 
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«*  gives  me :  I  only  avoid  infamy.'*     Where  (hall 
we  find  now  fucli  friends  and  fuch  fentimcnts  ? 

1  admire  Pliny's  good  fortune,  worthy  man  as 
he  was,  in  efcaping  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.      I 
could  wilh  that  he  owed  this  obligation  to  his  maf- 
tcr  and  friend   Quintilian,  who  had  undoubtedly 
great  credit  with  the  emperor,  efpecially  after  he 
had  charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  fi{ler*s 
grandfons.    Hiftory  fays  nothing  upon  this  head :  ic 
only  informs  us,  that  an  accufation  fully  prepared 
againft  Pliny  was  found  amongft  Domitian's  papers* 
Ep.  5.1. 1.      The  bloody  death  of  that  emperor,  who   was 
A,Dv96.  Succeeded  by  Nerva,  reftored  tranquillity  to  per- 
fons  of  worth,  and  made  the  bad  tremble  in  their 
turn.     A  famous  informer,  named  Regulus,  not 
fatisfied  with  having  fomented  the   profecution  of 
Rufticus  Arulenus,  had  befides  triumphed  over  his 
death,  by  infulting  his  memory  with  writings  full 
,     of  injurious  reproaches  and  irtfolfent  ridicule.     Ne- 
ver was  man  fo  abjeft,  cowardly,  and  creeping,  as 
this  wretch  appeared  after  Domitian*s  death  •,  which 
is  always  the  cafe  with  fuch  vfertal  proftitutes  to  ini- 
quity,   that  have  no  fenfe  of  honour.     He  was 
afraid  of  Pliny's  refenthient,  the  declared  friend  of 
Rufticus  in  all  times.     Befides  which  he  had  at- 
tacked him  perfonaliy  in  Domitian's  life ;  and  in  a 
public  pleading  at  the  bar,  had  laid  a  murtherous 
ihare  for  him   by  an  infidious  queftion,  in  refpedl 
to  a  perfon  of  worth,  whom  th^  emperor  had  ba- 
nifhed,  which  expofed  Pliny  to  certain  danger,  had 
he  openly  declared^  the  trurh  ;  or  would  haVe  dif- 
honoured  him  for  ever,  had  he  betrayed  it.     This 
bafe  wretch  left  nothing  undone  to  avert  Pliny's 
juft  revenge,  employed  the  recommendation  of  his 
beft  friends,  and  came  to  him  at  I  aft  in  perfon,  jto 
implore  him,  with  the  moft  abject  and  abandoned  * 
fubmiffions,  to  forget  the  paft.    Pliny  did  not  think 
fit  to  explain  himlelf,  being  willing,  before  he  de- 
termined in  the  affair,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Mau- 

ricusj 
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ricus,  the  brother  of  Rufticus,  who  was  not  yet  re- 
turned from  baRifliment.  Ic  is  not  known  how 
this  bufinefs  ended. 

Another  of  rhe  fame  kind  did  him  abundance  of  Ep.13.1.9. 
honour.  As  foon  as  Domitian  was  killed,  Pliny, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  judged  the  prefent  a  very 
happy  occafion  for  profecuting  the  vile,  avenging 
opprefled  innocence,  and  acquiring  great  glory.  He 
had  contrafted  a  particular  friendfhip  with  Helvi- 
dius  Prifcus,  the  moft  virtuous  and  moft  revered 
perfon  of  his  time,  as  alfo  with  Arria  and  Fannia, 
of  whom  the  firft  was  the  wife  of  Paecus  Thrafea 
and  Fannia's  mother ;  and  the  latter  the^wife  of 
Prifcus.  The  fenator  Publicius  Certus,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  credit,  defignedfor  conful  the  en- 
fuing  year,  had  urged  tfie  death  of  Helvidius,  who 
was  alfo  a  fenator  of  confular  dignity,  even  in  the 
fenate.  Pliny  undertook  to  avenge  his  illuftrious 
friend,  Arria  and  Fannia,  who  were  returned  from 
banilhment,  joined  him  in  fo  generous  a  defign. 
He  had  never  done  any  thing  without  the  advice  Ep.17.1.4. 
of  Corellius,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  wifcft  and 
moft  able  perfon  of  the  age.  But,  upon  this  occa- 

^  fion,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  timorous 
and*  circumfpeft  a  prudence,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
that* in  refolutions  wifely  taken  it  is  not  proper  to 
confulc  perfons,  whofe  counfels  are  a  kind  of  or- 
ders to  the  afker,  he  did  not  impart  his  defign  to 
him,  and  contented  himfcif  with  communicatinor  it 

'  upon  the  very  day  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution, 
but  without  aJking  his  opinion. 

The  fenate  being  aflcmbled,  Pliny  repaired  thi- 
ther, and  demanded  permiffion  to  fpeak.  He  be-  . 
gan  with  great  applaufe,  but,  as  foon  a«  he  had 
opened  the  plan  of  the  accufation,  and  had  fuffici- 
endy  defigned  the  criminal,  without  naming  him 
however  hitherto^  the  fenate  rofe  up  againft  him 

*  Expertus  ufu,  de  eo  quod  deftinaverls  non  eflf  confuUndos, 
(juibus  confultis  obfequi  dtbcas. 

M  3  on 
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on  all  fides.  He  heard  all  their  outcries  without 
trouble  or  emotion,  whilft  one  of  his  friends  of  con- 
fular  dignity  intimated  to  him  foftly,  but  in  very 
lively  terms,  that  he  had  expofed  himfelf  with  too 
much  courage,  and  too  little  prudence,  and  prefled 
him  earneftly  to  defift  fjfom  his  accufation ;  adding 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  render  himfelf  for- 
•  midable  to  fucceeding  emperors.     So  much  the  bel^ 

ter^  replied  Pliny,  //  they  are  bad  ones. 

They  at  length  proceeded  to  give  their  opinions, 
and  the  firft  who  (poke,  which  were  the  mod  con7^ 
fiderable  of  the  fenate,  apologifed  for  Ccrtus,  as  if 
Pliny  had  aftually  named  him,  though  he  had  not 
yet  done  fo.  Almoft  all  the  reft  declared  in  his 
favour. 

When  it  came  to  Pliny's  turn  to  fpeak,  he  treat- 
ed the  fubjed  in  all  its  extent,  and  replied  to  every- 
thing that  had  been  advanced.  It  is  not  conceivable  > 
with  what  attention  and  applaufe,  even  thofe  who 
a  little  before  had  oppofed  him,  received  all  he  faid^ 
fo  fudden  was  the  change  produced  either  by  the 
importance  of  the  caufe,  the  force  of  fhe  reafons, 
or  the  courage  |of  the  accufer. 

The  emperor  did  not  judge  it  proper  that  the 
proceedings  ihould  go  on.  Pliny  however  carried 
what  he  propofed.  Certus's  colleague  obtained  the 
confulfliip,  as  bad  been  before  intended :  but  as  for 
himfelf,  another  was  nominated  in  his  ftead. 

What  an  honour  was  this  for  Pliny  !  A  fmgle 
man,  by  the  idea  conceived  of  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  brings  over  all  the  fufFrages  to  his  own 
fide,  fupports  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  reftores 
courage  to  fo  auguft  an  aflembly  as  the  Roman  fe* 
nate,  at  a  time  when  the  terror  of  the  preceding 
reign  flill  rendered  it  timorous  and  almoft  fpeechlefs, 

1  ftiall  repeat  two  other  occafions  alfo,  in  which, 
not  as  a  fcnator,  but  an  advocate,  he  difplayed  both 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  juft  indignation 
^gainft  the  oppreilbrs  of  the  people  in  the  provinces. 

They 
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They  are  both  of  the  fdme  time,  but  the  year  h 
not  precifcly  knoWn.  . 

In  the  firft,  •'  We  fee  an  event  famous  from  the  Ep.xi.i.a. 
*'  rank  of  the  perfon,  falutdry  fc^y  the  feverity  of 
"  the  example^  and  memorable  for  ever  from  its 
"  importance."     I  Ihall  ufe  Pliny*s  own    words, 
but  I  fhall  abridge  his  accoiint  confiderably: 

"  Marius  Prifcus,  procohful  of  Africa,  accufed 
**  by  the  Africans,  without  propofing  any  defence, 
"  confines    himfelf  to   demanding    the   ordinary 
**  judges.     Tacitus  artd  myfelf  (fays  Pliny)  being 
'"  charged  by  order  of  the  fcnate  with  the  caufe  of 
**  that  people,  believed  it  our  duty  to  remonftrate, 
**  that  die  crimes  in  queftion  were  too  enormous 
"  to  admit  a  civil  trial.     For  Prifcus  was  accufed 
••  of  no  lefs  than  felling  condemnation,   and  even 
/*  the  lives  of  innocent  perfons.— Vitcllius  Hono- 
"  ratus  and  Flavins  Martianus  were  cited  as  his 
**  accomplices  and  appeared.     The  firft  was  ac- 
"  cufed  of  having  purchafed  the  banifliment  of  a 
"  Roman  knight,  and  the  deaths  of  fcven  of  his 
"  friends,    for   three  hundred  thoufend  fefterces.  About    ' 
"  The  fccond  had  given  feven  hundred  thoufand,  190?  ^• 
**  to  have  various  torments  inflidted  upon  another  •^^^^^-^^ 
"  Roman  knight.     This  latter  had  been  firft  con-  4350/. 
"  demned  to  be. whipped,  then  fent  to  the  mines, •>*^^'^-^' 
"  and  at  laft  ftrangled  in  prifon.     But  a  fortunate 
"  death  faved  Honoratus  from  the  juftice  of  the 
**  ienate.      Martianus    therefore    was    committed 
'*  without  Prifcus.     Upon    fome   debates  which 
"  arofe  upon  this  afl^air,  it  was  referred  to  the  firft 
'<  aflcmbly  of  the  fenate. 

"  This  affembly  was  moft  auguft.  The  prince  Trajan^ 
**  prefided  in  it,  being  then  conful.  It  was  about 
"  the  beginning  of  January,  when  the  fenate  'is 
"  generally  moft  numerous.  Befides  the  impor- 
**  tance  of  the  caufe,  the  noifc  it  had  made,  and 
**  the  natural  curiofity  of  all  men  to  be  eye-wit- 
^  neflcs  of  great  and  extraordinary  events,  had 
M  4  ^*  drawn 
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^'  drawn  together  from  all  parts  a  great  multitude 
"  of  auditors.  You  may  imagine  the  trouble  and 
**  apprehenfion  we  were  under,  who  were  to  fpeak 
^*  in  fuch  an  affembly,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the 
"  emperor,  I  have  fpoken  more  than  once  ia  the 
♦*  fenate,  and  may  venture  to  fay,  that  I  never  was 
*'  fo  favourably  heard  any  where :  notwithftanding 
^'  which  every  thing  daunted  me,  as  if  entirely  new 
**  to  me. 

"  The  difficulty  of  the  caufe  embarrafied  me  al- 
*•  moft  as  much  as  the  reft.  I  confidered,  in  the 
^*  perfon  of  Prifcus,  a  man,  who,  a  little  before, 
*'  was  of  confular  dignity,  was  honoured  with  an 
♦*  important  priefthood,  of  both  which  titles  he  was 
**  then  divefted.  I  was  fincercly  concerned  at  be- 
^'  ing  to  accufe  an  unfortunate  perfon  s^ready  con- 
'*  demned.  If  the  enormity  of  his  crime  urged. 
**  ftrongly  againft  him,  pity,  which  ufually  fucr 
<<  ceeds  a  firft  condemnation,  pleaded  no  lefs  in 
♦'  his  favour.  At  length  I  took  courage,  began 
**  my  difcourfe,  and  received  as  many  applaufes  as 
•*  I  had  fears  before.  I  fpokc  almoft  five  hours : 
*'  for  *  I  was  granted  an  hour  and  a  half  more 
^'  than  was  at  firft  allowed  me.  All  that  feemed 
♦'  difficult  and  averfc,  when  I  had  it  to  fay,  became 
**  eafy  and  favourable  when  I  faid  it.  The  empe- 
"  ror*s  goodnefs  and  care,  I  dare  not  call  it  anxiety, 
^*  for  me,  went  fo  far,  that  he  ordered  me*  feveral 
♦*  times  to  be  admoniflied  by  a  freedman,  who 
•*  ftood  behind  me,  to  fpare  myfelf,  and  not  to 
^'  forget  the  weaknefs  of  my  conftitution. 

**  Claudius  Marcellinus  defended  Martianus. 
*<  The  fenate  adjourned  to  the  next  day  ;  for  there 
*'  was  not  fufficient  time  for  going  through  a  new 
♦*  pleading  before  night. 

•  Nam  dcccm  clcpfyclris,  quas  f^ofifllmas  acceperaniy  funt  ad- 
ditae  (^uatuor. 
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**  On  the  moiTow  Salvius  Liberalis  fpokc  for  . 
•*  Prifcus.  *  He  IS  a  fubtle  orator,  difpofes  hia 
*'  fubjedt  with  method,  has  abundance  of  vehc- 
*'  mence,  and  is  truly  eloquent.  All  thefe  talents 
♦'  he  difplayed  this  day.  f  Tacitus  replied  with 
*'  abundance  of  eloquence,  in  which  the  great  and 
"  the  fublime  of  his  charadter  diftinguiflicd  itfelf 
**  not  a  little.  Catius  Fronto  rejoined  very  finely 
"  for  Prifcus  -,  and,  as  he  fpoke  laft,  and  there  was 
"  bat  little  time  remaining,  he  endeavoured  more 
*'  to  move  the  judges,  than  to  juftify  the  a^cufed. 
"  Night  came  on,  and  the  affair  was  referred  to 
"  the  next  day. 

•*  The  queftion  then  was  to  examine  the  proofs, 
**  and  proceed  to  vote.  It  was  certainly  fomething 
•*  very  noble,  and  highly  worthy  of  antient  Rome, 
*'  to  fee  the  fenate  affembled,  and  employed  for 
**  three  day?  fuccelEvely,  without  fcparating  till 
*'  night.  Cornutus  Tertullus  conful  eledt,  a  per- 
*'  fon  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  moft  zealous  for 
*^  juftice,  was  the  firfl:  that  gave  his  opinion.  It 
**  was  to  condemn  Prifcus  to  pay  the  feven  hun*" 
*'  dred  thoufand  feftcrces  he  had  received  into  the 
"  public  treafury,  and  to  banifli  him  from  Rome 
"  and  Italy.  He  went  farther  againft  Martianus, 
*^  and  was  for  having  him  bani(hed  even  from 
^*  Africa  •,  and  concluded  with  propofing  to  the 
**  ienate,  to  declare  J  Tacitus  and  I  had  faithfully 
*'  and  worthily  anfwered  their  expcftation  in  ac- 
"  quitting  ourfelves  of  our  commiflion  The  con- 
>*  fuls,  and  all  the  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  who 
"  fpoke  afterwards,  were  of  the  fame  opinion. 
?*  Some  divifion  enfued :  but  at  laft  every  body 
^'  came  over  to  Cornutus." 

•  Vir  fubtilit,  difpofitus,  accr,  difertus. 

f  Refpondit  Cornelius  Tacitus  eloquentiiUmcy  Sc  quod  eximium 
qrationi  ejus  in  eft,  a-tfuZq. 

t  Ego  &  Tacitus.  ^Tbe  Latin  is  more  fimple  and  lefs  ceremonious, 
\  and  Tacitus.    Perhaps  the  fenate* s  vote  named  Hinjfi.fi, 

Pliny 
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Plin/  makes  an  Qnd  of  his  letter  with  a  ftroke  oF 
gaiety.  "  You  are  now,  fays  he  to  his  friend,  fully 
"  informed  of  what  pafles  here.  Let  me  know  in 
*'  your  turn  what  you  do  in  the  country.  Send 
*'  me  an  exa<3:  account  of  your  trees,  your  vines, 
•'  your  corn»  and  your  cattle  5  and  affure  yourfelf, 
*'  that  if  I  have  not  a  very  long  letter  from  you, 
**  you  (hall  have  but  very  fliort  ones  from  mc  for 
"  the  future.  Adieu," 
Epw4.&9.  It  appears  that  Pliny  was  in  a  manner  the  refuge 
^-  3*  and  afylum  of  the  opprefled  provinces.  The  de- 
puties irQm*Boetica  implored  the  fenatc  to  appoint 
Pliny  to  be  their  advocate  in  the  fuit  they  had  coni- 
menced  againft  Csecilius  ClafCcus,  late  governor  of 
that  province.  Whatever  other  employments  he 
might  have,  he  could  not  refufe  that  people  his  af- 
fiftance,  for  whom  he  had  before  pleaded  upon  a 
like  occafion.  f  For,  fays  Pliny,  you  ^cancel  your 
firft  good  offices,  if  you  do  not  repeat  them.  Oblige 
an  hundred  times,  and  refufe  once,  men  (for  fuch 
is  their  nature)  forget  every  thing  but  the  refufal. 
Accordingly  he  undertook  their  caufe. 

Either  a  Voluntary  or  natural  death  faved  Clafli* 
cus  from  the  confequences  of  this  profccution.  Bob- 
tica  however  did  not  omit  to  demand  that  it  (hould 
go  on  •,  for  fo  the  laws  required ;  and  accufed  at 
the  fame  time  the  miniders  and  accomplices  of  his 
crimes,  demanding  juftice  againft  them.  The  firft 
thing  that  Pliny  believed  it  necefliiry  to  eftabliH), 
was,  that  Claflicus  was  guilty,  which  it  was  noe 
difficult  to  prove.  He  had  left  amongft  his  papers 
an  cxadt  memorandum,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
of  the  gains  he  had  made  by  his  feveral  extortions^ 
Probus  and  Hifpanus,  two  of  his  accomplices, 
gave  more  trouble.     Before  he  entered  upon  the 

•  Andalufia  is  a  great  part  of  ivbat  the  antitnts  called  Baetica, 
t  Eft  ita  natura  comparatum,  ut  antiquiora  beneficia  f\ibve:taft, 
nifi  ilia  pofterioribus  curou^esi  Nam,  quainlibet  Hepe  obligati^  H  quid 
unum  negcs^  hoc  iblum  meminenmt,  quod  n^gatmn  «&• 

proof 
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I    proof  of  their  crimes,  Pliny  judged  k  neceflary  to 

I  Ihew,  that  the  execution  of  a  governor*s  orders  in 

j   what  was  manifeftly  unjuft,  was  criminal ;  without 

I    which  it  had  been  lofing  time  to  prove  them  Claf- 

I    ficus's  inftruments.     For  they  did  not  deny  the 

fafts  laid  to  their  charge,  but  excufed  themfelves 

by  pleading  that  they  were  reduced  to  them  by 

obedience  to  their  fuperior,   which,  according  to 

^    them,  fufficed  for  their   vindication.     TJiey  pre- 

I    tended,  that  fuch  obedience  could  not  be  made  cri- 

I    minal  in  them,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  province, 

and  consequently  accuftomed  ta  tremble  at  the  leaft 

command  of  the  governor.     Their  advocate,  who 

was  a  perfon  of  great  ability,  confefled  afterwards, 

that  he  never  was  fo  much  perplexed  and  difconcert- 

ed,  as  when  he  faw  the  only  arms  in  which  he  had 

placed  his  whole  confidence,    wrefted  out  of  his 

hands.         ^ 

The  event  was  as  follows.  The  fenate  decreed, 
that  the  eftate  of  Clafllcus,  before  he  took  poflefiion 
of  his  government,  fhould  be  feparated  from  what 
he  had  afterwards  acquired.  The  firft  ^as  adjudg- 
ed to  his  daughter,  and  the  reft  to  the  people  of 
Baetica.  Hifpanus  and  Probus  were  banifhed  for 
five  years;  fo  black  did  that  which  at  firft  feemed 
fcarcc  criminal,  appear  after  Pliny  had  fpoke.  The 
other  accomplices  were  profecuted  with  the  fame 
cffea. 

What  conftancy  and  courage  had  Pliny,  and 
how  much  muft  he  have  abhorred  injuftice  and  op- 
preilion  ?,  What  an  happinefs  was  it  tor  the  remote 
provinces,  as  Andalufia  was,  where  the  governors, 
like  fo  many  petty  tyrants,  making  their  will  their 
law,  plundered  and  opprcflcd  the  people  with  impu- 
nity, to  have  a  zealous  aiid  ihtrepid  defender,  whom 
neither  credit  nor  menaces  were  capable  of  fwaying 
in  the  leaft !  For  thefe  public  robbers  find  protec- 
tion, and  are  feldom  made  examples,  which  can 
Alone  put  a  flop  to  fugh  pernicious  abufes. 

Pliny's 
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A.D.99.      Pliny's  zeal  was  foon  rewarded  in  a  confpicuous 
inPwjc-    manner.     He  was  aftually  made  praefcdt   of  the 
*^'   ^^'-  treafury,  that  is  to  fay,  high-treafurer,  with  Cornu- 
tus  Tertullus;  which  office  he  held  two  years,  when 
they  were  both  nominated  confuls  to  be  fubftituted 
to  the  ufual  ones  for  the  follovfring  year.     Trajan 
fpoke  in  the  fenate  to  have  this  honour  conferred 
upon  them,  prefided  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people 
at  their  nomination,  and  proclaimed  them  confuls 
himfelf.     He  gave  them  great  praifes,  and  regre- 
fented  them  as  men  who  equalled  the  antient  con- 
fuls of  Rome,  in  their  love  of  juftice  and  the  pUb- 
Ep.ij.l.s- lie  good.    ^'  It  was  then  I  perfeftly  knew,  fays 
'*  *  Pliny,  fpcaking  ot  his  colleague,  what  kind  of 
*'  man,  and  of  what  value,  he  was.     I  heard  hi nx 
**  as  a  matter,  and  refpeded  him  as  a  father,  lefs 
*'  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  than  his  pro- 
*'  fouad  wifdpm." . 
fi.D.joo.      Pliny,  when  conful,  pronounced,  in  his  own  and 
his  colleague's  name,  an  oration  to  thank  Trajan 
for  having  conferred  that  dignity  upon  them,  and 
to  make  hi^  panegyric  according  to  the  order  he 
had  received  from  the  feaate,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  empire.     I  (hall  have  occafion  in  the  fe- 
quel  to  fpeak  of  this  panegyric. 
A.D.103.     About  the  end, of  the  year  103,  Pliny  was  (ent 
to  govern  Pontus  and  Bithynia  in  quality  of  pro- 
conful.  His  fole  employment  there  was  to  eftablifh 
good  order  in  his  government,  to  execute  juftice,  to 
redrefs  grievances,  and  foften  fubjeftion.     He  had 
no  thoughts  of  attracting  rcfpeft  by  the  pomp  of 
equipage,  difficulty  of  acccls,  haughcinefsin  hearing, 
and  infolence  in  giving  anfwers. 

A  noble  fimplicity,  an  always  frank  and  eafy  re- 
ception, an  affability  that  fweetened  neceflary  rcfii- 

•  Tunc  ego  qui  vir  Sc  quantus  cflTct,  altiiTimc  infpcxi :  qucm  fe- 
querer  ui  raagiftrum,  ut  parentem  vcrcier:.  quod  non  tarn  aetatis, 
maturitatc*,  quam  vita,  mercbatur. 

fab. 
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fals,  with  a  moderation  that  never  departed  fronv 
kfelf,  conciliated  the  affcdion  of  every  body. 

Trajan,  otherwife  the  moft  humane  and  juft  of 
princes,  had  fet  on  foot  a  violent  perfccution  againft 
the  Chriftians.  Pliny,  from  the  neceffity  of  his  of- 
fice, and  in  confequence  of  his  blindnefs,  had  his 
fliare  in  it.  But  the  natural  fweetnefs  of  his  dif« 
pofition  made  him  averfe,  at  lead  in  fome  mea- 
furc,  to  inflift  punilhments  upon  perfons  guilty  of 
no  crime.  In  confequence  finding  himfelf  perplexed 
in  the  execution  of  the  emperor  s  orders,  he  wrote, 
him  a  letter  upon  that  head,  and  received  an  anfwer^ 
which,  of  all  the  rtipnuments  of  Paganifm,  are  per-v 
haps  thofe  that  do  moft  honour  to  the  Chriftian  re-  .  '  « 
ligion.  I  (hall  infert  both  at  length  in  this  place. 

Pliny^s  letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  my  religion,  Casfar,  to  explain  %.  9^* 
"  all  my  fcruples  to  you.  For  who  can  either  de-  ^'  '®*  *  ^ 
"  termine  or  inftrucl  me  better  ?  I  never  was  pre- 
**  fent  at  the  proceedings  againft  any  Chriftian :  fo 
•*  that  I  neither  know  Upon  what  the  information 
"  againft  them  tufns,  nor  how  far  their  puniftiment 
"  flioUld  extend.  I  am  much  at  a  lofs  about  the 
"  difference  of  age.  Muft  young  and  old  without 
"  diftindlion  fuffcr  the  fame  infliftions  ?  Are  not 
"  thofe  who  repent  to  be  pardoned,  or  is  it  to  no 
"  purpofe  to  renounce  Chriftianity,  after  having 
"  once  embraced  it  ?  Is  it  the  name  only  that  I  am 
"  to  punifli  in  them,  or  are  there  any  crimes  an- 
"  nexcd  to  that  name  ?.  However  this  be,  I  have 
**  made  this  my  rule,  in  refpeft  to  the  Chriftians 
**  brought  before  me".  Thofe  who  have  owned 
"  themfelves  fuch  I  .  have  interrogated  a  fedond 
"  and  third  time,  and  threatened  them  with  punifh- 
"  ment.  When  they  perfifted,  I  ordered  it  accord- 
*'  ingly.  For,  of  whatever  nature  their  confeflion 
"  was,  I  believed  it  indifpenfably  necefla-^y  to  punifh 
[\  in  them  their  difobedieiice  and  invincible  obfti- 

*'  nacyt 
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•*  nacy.  There  were  others  poflefled  with  the  fame 
••  phrenfy,  whom  I  have  referved  in  order  to  fend 
**  them  to  Rome,  becaufe  they  are  Roman  citi- 
•*  zens..  Accufations  of  this  kind  becoming  after- 
•*  wards  more  frequent  even  from  being  fet  on  foot, 
•*  as  is  ufual,  various  kinds  of  them  offer,  A  mc- 
••  moriat  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  wherein 
*•  feveral  perfons  are  accufed  of  being  Chriftians^ 
**  who  deny  that  they  either  are  or  ever  were  fo* 
•*  They  have  in  my  prefence,  and  in  the  terms  I 
**  prefcribed,  invoked  the  gods,  and  offered  in- 
•*  cenfe  and  wine  to  your  image,  which  I  caufcd 
**  exprefsly  to  be  brought  out  with  the  ftatues  of 
**  our  divinities.  They  have  even  uttered  vio- 
**  lent  imprecations  againft  Chrift.  And  this  I 
**  am  told,  is  what  none,  who  ar€  truly  Chriftians, 
•*  can  ever  be  forced  to  do.  I  believed  it  therefore 
•«  neceflary  to  acquit  them.  Others,  who  have 
•*  been  brought  before  me  by  an  informer,  have  aC 
•^  firft  confefled  themfelves  Chriftians,  and  imme- 
*'  diately  after  denied  it;  declaring  that  they  had 
•*  indeed  been  fo,  but  that  they  had  ceafed  to  be 
«'  fo,  fome  above  three,  and  others  a  greater  num- 
<«  ber  of  years,  and  fome  for  more  than  twenty. 
««,  All  thefe  people  have  adored  your  image,  and 
««  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  j  and  all  of  them  loaded 
**  Chrift  with  curies.  *  They  have  affirmed  to  me, 
•*  that  their  whole  error  and  fault  confifted  in  thefe 
*«  points :  That  on  a  day  fixed,  fhey  aflembled  bc- 
**  fore  fun-rife,  and  fung  alternately  hymns  ta 
*^  Chrift  as  to  a  god;  that  they  engaged  themfelves 
*'  by  oath,  not  to  any  crime,  but  not  to  rob  or 
<*  commit  adultery ;  to  be  faithful  to  their  promlfe^ 

•^  Afiinnabaiit  autem  haiic  fiiiflc  fominam  vcl  colpss  fuae,  \t\  er- 
rorisy  qupd  eiTent  foliti  ftato  die  ante  lucen  con  venire;  caimeQque 
Chrifto,  quafideo,  dic^re  fectiai  invlcem;  feque  facramcuto  non  ia 
Icelus  sdiqtiod  obftrihgere,  fbd  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  aduIteriA 
committerent^  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depofitum  appelJari  abncga* 
rent  t  quibus  pera^^is,  morem  fibidifccdendl  fuifle,  ruriufque  coeun« 
di  ad  capiendum  cibum>  pramifcnum  tamen  &  innoxium. 

«  and 
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*^  and  not  to  fecrcte  or  deny  depofits :  That  after 
•*  this  it  was  their  cuftom  to  feparate,  and  then  to 
*'  rea-flemble,  in  order  to  eat  promifcuoufly  fomc 
^^  fimpk  and  innocent  food:  That  they  ha^  ceafed 
"  to  do  &}  fincc  my  edift,  by  which,  according 
*'  to  your  orders,  I  had  prohibited  all  affembliea 
**  whatfoever.  Thefe  dcpofitions  convinced  me 
«'  more  than  ever,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  extort 
**  the  truth  by  force  of  torments  out  of  two  virgin 
*'  flaves,  who  they  faid  were  priefteffes  of  their 
*'  worfliip  :  but  I  difcovered  only  a  bad  kind  of 
**  fuperftition,  carried  to  excefs  5  and  for  that  rea- 
**  fon  have  fufpended  ev^ry  thing, till  I  have  your 
«*  farther  orders.  The  affair  feems  worthy  of  your 
•*.  rcflcAion,  from  the  multitude  of  thofe  involved 
**  in  the  danger.  For  great  numbers  of  all  ages, 
<'  iexes,  and  conditions^  are  liable  to  this  accufa- 
»*  tion.  This  contagious  evil  has  not  only  infefted 
**  the  cities,  but.has  reached  the  villages  and  coun- 
«*  try.  I  believe  however  that  it  may  be  remedied, 
«'  and  that  a  flop  may  be  put  to  it :  and  it  is  cer- 
**  tain  that  the  temples  which  were  almoft  entirely 
•*  abandoned^  are  now  frequented ;  and  that  the 
**  long  ncglefted  facrifices  are  renewed.  Viftims 
^  arc  fold  every  where,  which  before  had  few  pur- 
*'  chafers..  From  whence  may  be  judged  what 
^  numbers  may  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  be  granted 
«  to  repentance."    . 

^bfi  emperor  ^rajatfs  anfwer  to  Pliny. 

**  You  have,  moft  dear  Pliny,  taken  the  me-  ^P-  9^* 
"  thod  you  ought  in  proceeding  againft  the  Chri* 
"  ftians  brought  before  you  :  for  it  is  impoffible 
'*  to  eftablifli  a  certain  and  general  form  in  affairs 
"  of  fuch  a  nature.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  make 
*'  ftrift  i^nquiries  after  thofe  people :  but  if  they  arc 
*'  accufed  and  convifted,  they  nsuft  be  punifhed. 
*•  However,  if  the  accufed  denies  that  he  is  a 
**  Chriftian,  and  proves  he  is  not  by  his  behaviour, 

"I 
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•*  I  mean  by  invoking  the  gods,  it  is  proper   to* 
*^  pardon  him  on  his  repentance,  whatever  caufes. 
**  of  fufpicion  may  before  have  been  laid  to  his 
*'  charge,  *FbR  the  rest,  anonymous  infor- 

•'  MATIONS  OUGHT  NOT  TO  feE  RECEIVED  IN 
•*  ANV  KIND  OF  crime:  FOR  THAT  WERE  OF 
"  PERNICIOUS  EXAMPLE,  AND  DOES  NOT  SUIT 
**    THE  TIMES  IN  WH|CH  WE  LIVE." 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  the  refleftions, 
thefc  two  letters  naturally  fuggeft,  upon  the  mag- 
nificent praife  they  include  of  the  purity  of  man- 
ners of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  the  amazing  pro- 
grefs  Chriftianity  had  already  made  in  fo  few  years, 
even  to  occafion  the  temples  to  be  abandoned ;  the 
incredible  number  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages,  fexes, 
and  conditions  •,  the  authentic  teftimony  rendered 
by  a  Pagan  of  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chrift  generally  eftablifiied  amongft  thofe  Faithful; 
the  remarkable  contradiftion  of  Trajan's  opinion^ 
:for  if  the  Chriftians  were  criminal,  it  was  juft  to 
make  ftrift  inquiry  after  them  ;  and,  if  nor,  it  was 
unjuft  to  punifh  them  though  accufed  ;  and  laftly 
upon  the  maxim  taken  from  the  law  of  nature,  with 
which  the  emperor  concludes  his  letter,  in  declar- 
ing, that  he  fliould  deem  it  a  diihonour  to  his  age, 
if,  in  any  crime  whatfoever,  (the  exprefllon  is  gene- 
ral j  regard  were  had  to  informations  without  the 
^  names  of  their  authors. 

On  Pliny's  return  to  Rome,  he  refumed  bufineft 
and  his  employments.  His  firft  wife  being  dead 
without  children,  he  married  a  fecond  named  Cal* 
phurnia.  As  fhe  was  very  young,  and  had  abun- 
dance of  wit,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  infpiring 
her  with  a  tafte  for  polite  learning.  It  became  her 
fole  paflion  j  but  Ihe  reconciled  it  fo  well  with  her 
affeftion  for  her  hufband,  that  it  could  not  be  faid 
whether  (he  loved  Pliny  for  polite  learning,  or  polite 

•  sine  auftorc  vero  propofiti  libclli  nullo  crimine  locum  habere 
4cbent.    Nam  Sc  peflimi  exempli^  ncc  noftri  fcculi  eft. 

learning 
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jcamJng  for  Pliny.  When  he  was  to  plead  ibine-*P**9«J-4 
important  caufe,  Ihe  always  had  feveral  perfcrns 
waiting  to  bring  her  the  firfl;  news  of  his  fuccefs, 
and  the  emotion  that  expedlatipn  qccafioned  ceafed 
only  with  their  return*  If  he  read ,  any  oraticm  Of: 
oth^r  piece  to  kn  affepibly  of  his  friends,  Ihe  never 
failed  to  contrive  hcrfelf  fome  place,  from  whcDcA 
behind  a  curtain  (he  might  overhear  the  applaufes 
given  him*  Her  hufband's  works  were  continually 
in  her  hand,  and,  with  no  other  art  .but  love  for 
hei'mafter,  flie^compofed  airs  vppi)  the  lyre  ipiiis. 
vcrfes. 

His  letters  to  hef  (hew  how  far  he  carried  hisi 
tenderneis  for  a  wife  fo  \^orthy  of  his  affedion  and. 
efteem !  *'  You  tell  ifie  that  my  abfence  jjives  you  Ep.7. 16, 
"  abundance  of  pain,  and  that  your  fole  confola- 
*^  tion  is  reading  ihy  works,  and  often  laying  them 
<<  by  you  in  my  place.  I  am  tranfported  wichjoy 
**  that  you  defire  me  fo  ardently,  and  at  your  manner 
"  of  confoling  yourfelf  As  for  me,  I  read  your  Ict^ 
**  rers  over  and  over,  and  am  perpetually  opening 
"  them  again,  as  if  they  were  new  ones*  But  they 
"  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  regret  I  feel  in  want- 
"  ing  you.  For  what  felicity  muft  one  not  find  in 
**  the  converfation  of  her,  whofe  letters  have  fuch 
"  charms  t  Fall  not  however  to  write  often  to  me, 
"  though  it  gives  me  a  kind  of  pleafurc  that  tor- 
"  ments  me."  In  another  letter  he  fays  :  **  1  con-  Bp.4..  U64 
"  jure  you  mod  earneftly  to  prevent  my  anxiety 
"  by  one  and  even  two  letters  every  day. .  I  (hall 
"  at  kaft  feel  hope  whilft  1  read  them,  though  I 
«  fall  into  my  firll  alarms  afterwards,^'  In  a  third, 
"  To  tell  you  to  what  a  degree  your  abfence  atfeds  Ep.  ■;,  1. 7. 
"  me  would  feem  incredible.  I  pafs  the  greateft 
"  part  of  my  nights  in  thinking  of  you.  In  the 
"  day  and  at  the  hours  I  ufed  to  fee  you,  my  feet 
*'  in  a  manner  carry  me  of  thenifelves  to  your  a* 
"  partment  J  and,  not  finding  you  there,  I  retura 

V^OL.ni.  N  *'with 
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^  With  as  tnnth  fadaefs  and  confiifioiT,  as  if  1  had 
*•  bcca;  rrfufed  entrance." 
Fp.ia.l.s.  •  After  having  recerted  fome  hort  at  her  firft  time 
of  being  with  chifd,  Ihe  recovered,  and  IiTed  a  con- 
fx}erab)e  trme,  but  Ifeft  him  no  rffire. 
•  Neither  the  time  not;  circumflances  of  Pliny's 
death  are  knowrv. 

1  have  not  pretended  hitherto  to  gxre  an  exaft 
V  sknd  continued  account  of  Pliny's  afttons,  but  only 
^n  idea  of  his  character  by  fome  events  more  remark- 
dl>le  than  othefs,  and  confeqiiently  the  mott  proper 
for  making  it  known.  I  (hall  with  the  fame  view 
add  fome  other  faCts,  without  confining  myfclf  to 
f!he  o!*der  of  time,  and  (hall  reduce  them  to  Rdut  or 
fivttheack. 

I.  P/iipr'i  4ppSfation  ti  fiud^. 

It  had  been  ftrange  if  Pliny,  brought  up  in. the 
fight  and  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Pliny  the  Na- 
turalift,  had  wknted  a  tafte  for  the  iciences,  artd  in- 
deed bad  not  devoted  himfclf  entirely  to  them.   We 
may  believe  that  in  his  fii^l  ftudies  he  followed  the 
plan  he  laid  down  for  a  young  man  who  had  con- 
fultcd  him  upon  that  fubjed.  •  As  this  letrer  may 
be  ufeful  to  youth,  I  fhall  infert  part  of  it  here: 
Ep.9. 1.7*  '    **  You  aflcme  in  what  manner  I  would  advife 
^  you  to  ftady.    One  of  the  beft  methods,  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  opinion  of  many,  is  to  tranllate  Grtek 
**  into  Latin,   or  Latin  into  Greek,     By  that  you 
**  will  acquire  juftnefs  and  beauty  of  didion^  hap- 
*'  pinefs  and  grace  of  figures,   and  facility  in  ex- 
*'  pre/Ting  your  fenfe ;   bclides.  which,  in  that  imi- 
•*  tation  of  the  moft  excellent  authors,  you  will 
**  infenlibly  contra6t  an  habit  of  thinking  and  ex- 
•*  prcfTing  yourfelf  like  them.     A  thoufand  thkigs 
^^  which  efcape  a  man  that  reads  do  not  cfirape  a 
*^  tranflator.     Tranflation  enlarges  the  mind,  and 
^  forms  the  tafte. 

^  You 
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•'  Too  may  alfo,  after  having  read  fomething 
•*  only  for  the  fekc  of  making  it  your  fubjeft,  treat 
*•  k  yourfclf,  with  the  refolacton  not  to  be  excelled 
**  by  your  ori^nal.  You  may  then  compare  your 
**  work  with  your  author's,  and  carefully  examine 
**  what  lie  has  done  better  than^yow^  ancf  you  bet- 
•*  ter  than  him.  What  a  joy  wiH  It  be  to  you 
•••  to  perceive  yodrs  fometimes  the  beft;  and  noiy  ^ 
**  much  will  it  redbtible  your  emulation,  fhoul^ 
**  you  find  yourfelf  always  the  inferior ! 

♦'  I  know  your  prcfent  ftudy  is  the  elocjdence  of 
"•'  the  bar  :  but,  for  the  attamment  of  that,  I  would 
"  not  advife  you  to  confine  yofurfelf  entirely  to  that 
"  contentious  ftrle,  that  breathes  nothing  btrt  war 
*'  and  debate.  As  fields  deliglit  in  change  of  fepds^ 
**  owr  minds  allb  rccjirire  to  be  cxercifcd  ffi  diffe* 

*  rent  ftudrcs.  I  would  therefore  have  yoo  ^me* 
*■  titiies  m^ce  a  fine  p?cce  of  hrftory  ypur  empfoy- 
**  ment,  fomeriraes  the  cornpofftlion  of  ^  letter^ 
^  and  fomcrimes^.  veries-*^*--It  is  in  tMs  manner 

*  the  gneatteft  ordtoi-s,  andeveri  thegreatcft  mep^ 

**  hisrvc  cxercifcd^  or  unbended  themftlvcs  r  or  ra-  ^ 

"  ther  have  exercifed  and  unbended  both  together* 
^  It  is  amazing  how  much  thefe  little  v^orks  aw4kcn 
"  and  exhilarate  the  genius. 
•*  1  have  not  faid  what  it  h  ncceflfary  to  read*^ 

*  though  the  having  mentioned  wjiat  it  is  proper 
•*  to  write  fu^cicndy  fpeaks  tjiat.  RememboJ 
*•  only  to  make  a  good  choice  of  the  beft  authors 
*•  ia  every  kind  ;  for  it  ha$  been  ^yell  faid  *,  that  it 

^  is  ficafiVry  to  read  much,  but  not  many  things.'*        . 

We  have  feen  that  Pliny,  at  ibe  age  of  fourteen,      ^. 
bad  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  anJ*  afterwards  exer'-^ 
cifcd  himfelf  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry.  ^  {ife^ 
im  much  delighted  wich  reading  l^vy.    f  %  ^  6p.3ii..u#, 

♦  AioBt  tivaltum  legeifdum  cife,  non  miriti. 

t  Sum  ex  us  qui  mjror.  antiques  j  non  taraen,  yt  quidani,  tenjpo*- 
tom  aoftroniiA  Mgcma  defpicio.  Nequ«  ©niro  qvaafi  lalTa.  k  c:ffata 
iftmia,  «t  nihil  Jam  fandabile  pariar, 

N  2  mired 
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mired  the  antients  without  being  of  the  number  of 
thofe  who  defpife  the  moderns.  I  cannot  believe, 
fays  he»  that  mature  is  become  fo  barren  and  exhauft- 
ed  as  to  produce  nothing  valuable  in  our  daysl 

Ep.6.1. 9.  He  tells  a  friend  in  what  manner  he  employe 
himfelf  during  the  public  diverfions :  *'  I  have 
*'  palled  all  thefe  lad  days  in  compofjng  and 
*'  writing  with  the  greateft  tranquillity  imaginable. 
*^  You  may  afk  how  that  is  poffible  in  the  midft 
"  of  Rome  ?  It  was  the  time  of  the  fliews  in  the 
•*'  Circus  which  give  me  no  manner  of  pleafurc.  h 
^^  fee  nothing  new  or  varied  in  them,  and  confe-^ 
*'  quently  nothing  worth  feeing  more  than  once. 
"  This  redoubles  my  aftonifhmcnt,  that  fo  many 
"  thoufand— — and  even  grave  perfons—~-fhQuld 
**  have  a  puerile  paflion  for  feeing  horfe$  run,  and 
"  men  drivixijg  chariots  fo  often.  ♦When  I  cpnli- 
*'  der  this  infatiablc  defire  to  fee  thefe  trifling  com- 
**  mon  fights  over  and  over  again,  I  feel  a  fecret 
*'  fatisfadion  in  taking  no  pleafure  in  fuch  tilings, 
"  and  am  glad  to  employ  a  .leifu^-e  in  polite  ftu* 
\*  dies,  which  others  throw  away  upon  fuchfrivo- 
"  lous  amufements.** 

Ep.  19.1.8.,  We  fee  ftudy  was  his  whole  joy  and  confolacion. 
*'  Literature,  fays  he>  is  my  diverfion  and'  com- 
^  fort  i  and  I  know  nothing  fo  agreeable  as  it  is 
*'  to  me,  and  nothing  fo  mortifying  as  not  to  be 
.**  (bftened  by  it.  In  my  grief  for  my  wife's  indifpOi- 
"  fition,,the  ficknefe  of  my  family,  and  even  the 
**  deaths  of  fome  of  them,  f  I  find  no  remedy  l)ut 
"  ftudy.  It  indeed  makes  me  more  fcnfible  of  ad- 
**  vcrfity,  but  renders  me  alio  more  capable  of 
**  bearing  it." 

•  Qvos  ego  (quofd am  graves  hominc«)  cum  recorder  in  re  inai)!, 

«     fngicta/  aiUdua,   tam  infatiabiliter  defidere^    capio  aliqu.}ni  volup- 

tatem,  quod  hac  voluptate  non  capiar.    Ac  pernos  dies  iibentlifime 

otium  meum  in  literia  collpco,  quos  alii  otiofiflimis  occupatioiubut 

perdunt. 

f  Ad  unicum  dolorls  ley^mentum  ftudla  confugio,  quae  pragffjint 
ut  adveil'a  magis  intelligani^  {ti  patientiu«  £u2m. 
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II..  Plinfs  efteerfi  and  attachment  for  perfovs  of  virtue 
.  apd  learning. 

All  the  great  men  of  his  age,  all  who  were  moft 
diftingiiifhed  by  eminent  virtues,  were  Pliny's 
friends :  Virginius  Rufus^  who  refufed  the  empire; 
Corenius,  who  was  confidered  as  a  perfect  model 
of  wifdom  and  probity  ;  Helvidius,  the  admiration 
of  his  times;  Rufticus  Arulcnus  and  Senecio,  whom 
Dom.itian  put  to  death ;  and  Comutus  Tertullus, 
who  was  feveral  times  his  colleague. 

He  thought  it  alfo  highly  for  his  honour  to  have 
xontradted  a  particular  amity  with  the  pcrfons  who 
made  the  greateft  figure  then  in  polite  learning,  Ta- 
citus, Suetonius,  Martial,  and  Silius  Italicus. 

"  I  have  read  your  book,  fays  he  to  Tacitus,  Bp.ao.l.  7. 

"  and  have  obferved  with  all  the  cxadnels  in  my 

"  power  what  I  believe  it  ncceflary  to  alter  and  re- 

"  trench :  *  for  I  love  no  lefs  to  fpeak  truth,  than 

"  you  to  hear  it-,    bcfides  which   no  people  arc 

"  more  docile  to  reproof,  than  thofe  who  deferve' 

"  moft  praife.     I  expect  that  you  will  fend  back 

**^  my   book  in  your  turn  with  your  corredlions. 

"  i*  Agreeable,  charming  exchange !  How  much 

"  am  I  delighted  to  think  that,  if  j^fterity  fets  any 

"  value  upon  us,  it  will  publiQi  to  the  end  of  time 

**^  with  what  freedom,  fimpHcity,  and  friendfliip  we 

f  "  lived  together.     It  will  be  fomething  rare  and 

'   "  remarkable,  that  two  men,  almoft  of  the  fame 

I   "  age,  of  the  fame  rank,  and  of  fome  reputation 

j   •*  ill  the  republic  of  letters,  (for' I  am  reduced  to 


•  Nam  &  egovenim  diccre  aflucvi,  &  tn  libcntiir  audire.  Ne- 
qiie  enim  ullt  patiendus  reprehendentur,  quam  qui  maxime  laudari 
jnerentur. 

f  O  jucundaji,  o  piilchras  vFccs !  Quam  me  dclcftat,  qnod,  fi 
oiB  pofteris  cura  noltrl,  ufqueqiiaque  narrabitiir,  qua  concordia, 
nde,  fimplicitate  rixerimus !  Erit  rarum  &  infi^ne,  duos  homines 
aetat?,  dignitate  propemodiim  lequales,  nonnuliius  in  liten's  nomi- 
nis,  (cogor  enim  de  te  quoque  parciut  diceiT,  quia  de  me  fimul 
dicg)  alterum  alcerius  ftudia  fovitrc. 

N  3  «  fpeak 
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^*  fpeak  modeftly  of  you,  when  I  join  you  witK 
*•  myfclf)  IhouTd  have  aflifted  each  other's  ftudies 
**  fo  faithfully.  A&  for  me,  from  my  moft  early 
*^  youths  the  reputation  and  glory  you  ka4  ac- 
*^  quired  made  me  deHrous  of  imUating  you,  and 
"  of  treading^  and  of  appearing  to  tread^  in  your 
**  fteps,  not  near  you,  but  nearer  than  another. 
^'  It  was  Dot  becaufe  Rome  had  not  at  that  time 
^^  abundance  of  geniufles  of  the  firft  rank  :  but,  ar 
^*  mongft  them  all,  the  fimilitude  of  our  inclina- 
*^  tipns  pointed  out  you,  as  the  tno&  proper,  as 
"  the  n>oft  worthy  of  being  imitated.  This  is  what 
"  highly  augments  my  joy,  as  often  as  I  hear  it 
^^  faid,  that,  when  converiation  turns  upon  petite 
"  learning,  we  are  named  tc^ethcr.** 

We  may  conceive  how  ftudious  Piiny  was  to  ob- 
lige the  hiftorian  Suetonius,  from  what  he  writes 
of  him  to  a  friend.  This  letter,  though  (hort,  is 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  of  his  come  down  to  us : 
I5j>,i4..l.i.  "  Suetonius  *,  who  lodges  with  me,  is  for  buy* 
**..ing  a  little  fpot  of  land^  which  one  of  your 
*'  friends  is  difpofed  to  fell.  Favour  me  fo  far,  1 
<•  beg  you,  as  not  to  let  him  give  more  for  it  thaa 
<*  it  is  worth ;  which  will  make  him  like  his  pur* 
c'  chafe.  A  bad  bargain  is  always  difagreeable ; 
f'  but  moft  fo,  in  fceming  to  reproach  us  with  im- 
c*  prudence.    This  bit  of  land,  if  not  too  dear,  bas 

*  Tranquil lus,  contubemalis  meus,  vqU  emerc  agelluniy  qiiem 
v^nditare  amicus  tuus  diciuir.  Kogo  cures,  quand  ^sqmim  eft, 
cmat :  ha  enim  dcle^abit  eniifife,  Nam  mala  en^ptio  Temper  ingrata 
eft,  eo  maxime  quod  exprohrare  flultitiam  domino  vkietur.  In  boo 
Burcm  agcllo  (fi  modo  arriferit  prctium)  Tranquilli  mci  (^omachum 
mtiita  ietllcitant :  I'icinitas  urbis,  opporttinitas  viae,  mediocrifas 
villa?,'  modus  i-uris,  qui  avocct  magis  quam  diftringat.  Scholafticit 
porro  ftudiofis,  ut  hie  cfk^  fufficit^abundc  tantum  foli,  ut  Ftlerare 
caput,  reficcre  oculos,  reptarc  per  limitem,  unamque  feroitam  terere» 
pn^nefque  viticiilas  fuas  nofle,  &  numerare  arbufculas  podin^.  Hmc 
tibi  expoiui,  quo  magis  k\rt%  q^uantum  ille  eflet  mih)»  quantum 
ego  tibi  dcbitui-us,  fi  prxdiolum  i/lud,  quod  commendatur  his  do^ 
tibus,  um  I'alubriter  enaerit,  ut  povnitentiaB  locum  non  neHnquati 
Vale.  Mr,  Rollin  aJJs,  thai  (bt  Frentb  ioggus  canmt  render  the  tU^ 
I'tcnrif  and  eU^anze  of  the  dimnutfues  mid frequentaiifues  fcattered  x« 
^bun.^av.ce  tbrougkout  this  little  letter.  Agclhim  Venditare.  Rcp- 
%^\\  per  Upaiteffit    Viticulast    A^bu^c^las,    Prxdiolum. 

;^  many 
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^  ffliaay  cetttptariom^  for  my  frietid  :  itt  fmall  dif- 
**  tamcc  from  Rome,  ihc  goodneft  of  the  ways;  the 
**  mediocrity  of  its  buildings,  with  itfi  'appurte- 
•*  nances  more  fit  to  amufe  than  employ.  For 
*'  thefe  men  of  learning,  devoted  Hke  him  to  ftudy, 
*'  want  only  as  mtrch  fend  as  is  neceffary  for  un- 
**  bending  their  ttijnds  ahd  defightihg  their  eyes 
•*  in  good  air.  A  (ingle  alley  to  walk  in,  a  back 
**  way  intaTthe  fields,  and  as  many  vines  and  plants 
**  as  they  eati  ht  acquainted  ^Ith  without  burthen- 
"  ing  their  memoriei,  abundantly  fuffice  them.  I 
**  tell  you  all  this,  thitt  yoil  tn^v  know  the  better 
**  how  much  he  will  be  oblfgeq  to  me,  arid  I  to 
"  you,  if  he  can  buy  this  Hitle  place,  with  thefe  re- 
•'  commendatiens»  without  any  reafon  to  repent  it.*' 

Martial,  fo  well  known  from  his  epigrams,  wasEp.xi.1.3. 
alfo  one  of  Pliny*s  friend*:,  and  the  deatfi  of  that 
poet  gave  him  great  concern,  "  I  am  informed, 
"  faid  he,  that  Martial  is  dead,  and  am  very  forry 
"  for  it.  *  He  was  an  ingenious,  fubtle,  (harp 
"  man,  and  had  abundance  both  of  fait  and  gall, 
**  with  no  lefs  candor,  in  his  writings.  When  he 
**  left  Rome,  I  gave  him  fomcthing  to  help  him 
"  on  his  journey  •,  which  little  afliftance  I  owed  him, 
"  OS  well  on  account  of  bur  friendlhip,  as  the  Verfes 
"  he  had  made  for  me.  f  It  was  the.ahtient  cuf- 
'*  com  to  confer  rewards,  either  of  honour  or  profit, 
*'  upon  fuch  as  had  wrbre  in  praife  of  cities  or  cer- 
**  tain  individuals.  But  that  cuftom,  with  many 
"  others  no  lefs  noble  and  decent,  is  one  of  the  laft 
'*  in  modern  praftice.  Ever  fince  we  have  eeafed  to 
**  do  what  deferved  praife,  we  have  defpifed  it  - 
**  as  a  thing  of  no  value."  Pliny  repeats  the  paf- 
lage  of  thofe  verfes,  in  which  the  poet,  addrefling 

*  Erat  homo  ingeniofu^,  acutus,  acer,  &  qui  'plurimum  in  fcri* 
bendo  &  Talis  haberet  Sc  fellis,  nee  candoris  minus. 

f  Fuit  moris  antiqui,  eos  qui  vel  lingulorum  landes  vel  urbium 
rcripferant,  aut  honoribus  aut  pecunia  ornare :  noftiis  vcro  tempo- 
riboSy  ut  alia  fpeciofa  &  egrena,  ita  hoc  inpiimis  exolevit.  Nam 
poftqqam  d^mut  facere  hjD&nddj  laadari  qnoque  ineptum  puta- 

N  4  himfclf 
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hlmfelf  to  his  mufe,  bids  her  go  to  Piiny  at  his' 
Iwufe  vipon   the  El'quiliiie  hill,  and  approach  him 
wiihrcfpcd:: 

Sed  ne  tempore  non  tuo  diiertam 
Pulfes  ebria  januarn,  videto. 
Totos  dat  tetricae  dies  Mincrvae, 
Dum  centum  ftudet  auribus  virorum 
Hoc  quod  feciila  pofterique  poflint 
Arpinis  quoquc  comparare  chartis. 
Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas : 
{fee  hora  eft  tqa,  cOm  furit  Lyaeus, 
Chm  regnat  rofa,  cum  madent  capilli. 
Tunc  mc  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones. 

Mr.  Sacjr  has  tranQatcd  thcfe  verfes  into  French 
thus : 

Prends  garJfy  petite  ivrognejfe^ 

De  tCaUer  pas^  d  contretems^ 

Troubler  Us  emplois  import  am 
Ou  dufoir  au  matin  roccupe  fa  fageffe. 
RefpeSie  Us  momens  qu!il  dome  a  des  difcoun 

^ifont  U  charme M  nos  jours ^ 
Et  que  tout  Vavenir^  admirant  notre  Pline 
Of  era  comparer  aux  Oracks  fArpine. 

Prends  Pbeure  que  les  doux  propos^ 

Enfans  des  verres  (^  des  pots^ 

Ouvrfnt  tout  Pefprit  4  la  joie\ 

^'ilfe  dit^nd,  qu'ilfe  deplde, 

^"on  traite  ks  /ages  de  fots ; 

Et  qiCalors^  en  humeur  de  rire^ 

l^s  plus  Catons  te  puijfent  lire. 

The  fame  verfes  are  in  Engliflj. 
IVdnton  mufe^  a  while  forbear^ 
Of  improper  times  beware ; 
Knock  not  at  bis  learned  gate ; 
All  day  long  chairs  of  weight         \ 
4  thoufand  hearers  all  day  long 
fg  bis  charming  accent^  throng  : 

Str4iifis 
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Sirains  fo  fmeeily  wife^  fo  rarCj        -.-^ 

Faiure  agesjhall  compare 

To  tbofe  of  *  Arpinas'  foHy 

TM  from  Greece  the  palm  be  won. 

Stir  not  there  till  evening  hours j 

Till  Bacchus  reigns^  andfofter  powWs ; 

IVhen^  crowned  with  rofesy  fweet  with  oilsj 

ABrtb  laughs  at  care^  and  learned  toils: 

Then  take  thy  time  devoid  of  fear ^ 

When  Cato^s  felf  thy  lays  would  hear. 

^^  Do  you  not  think,  fays  Pliny  in  concluding  his 
^*  letter,  that  the  man  who  wrote  of  me,  in  thefe 
*•  terms,  well  deferved  fome  tokens  of  my  afie£lion 
*•  at  his  departure,  and  of  my  grief  at  his  death  ?*' 

He  alfo  very  much  lamented  that  of  Silius  Itali-  Ep.  7.1. 3. 
cus,  on  whole  poetry  he  paflcs  a  judgment  entirely    . 
juft.  -f  He  wrote  verfes^  fays  he,  with  more  art  than, 
genius.     An  incurable  abcefs '  having  given  him  a 
difguft  for  life^  he  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary 
a}>itinencp  from  food. 

Ill,  Plinfs  liberality. 

Pliny,  in  comparifon  with  fome  of  the  rich  per- 
fi>ns  of  Rome,  had  but  a  very  moderate  fortune,  but 
a  foul  truly  great,  and  the  nioft  noble  fentiments. 
Qf  this  his  ali^oft  innumerable  liberalities  are  an 
undoubted  proof.  I  Ihall  relate  only  a  part  of  them. 

He  had  laid  down  principles  to  himlelf  upon  this  Ep.3o*].9. 
head  which  well  deferve  attention  :  **  In  my  J  opi- 
^^  nion,  fays  he,  a  man  truly  liberal  Ihould  give 
•*  to  his  copntry,  his  relations  by  blood  or  mar- 
**  riage,  gad  bis  friends,  but  his  friends  in  neceffity ." 
This  is  the  order  in  giving  that  equity  prcfcribes, 
-and  which  he  followed  exadWy. 

We  have  ^ready  feen  that  he  made  a  very  ge- 
nerous prefent  to  Quintilian,  his  mailer,  towards 

^  Cicero.  f  Scribefaat  cannina  majore  am  quEm  in^nio. 

X  Volo«um,  qui  fit  rere  liberality  tribuere  patriae^  propin^uisp 
a^ibttf,  amicisj  Ted  amicit  pauperibui, 

the 
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the  portion* of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage^  and 
alTifted  Martial,  when  he  retired  from  Rome.     Of 

Ep.  3. 1. 6.  thofe  two  friends,  the  latter  was  in  neceiCty,  and  the 

other  was  not  rich. 
^  He  had  given  his  nuHe  a  fmall  eftate  in  land, 

^  which,  at  the  tinie  he  gave  it  her,  was  worth  an 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  that  is  to  fay,  about  fix 
hundred  pounds.  What  great  lords  of  modern  date 
acl  in  this  manner  ?  Plioy  however  calls  this  a  little 
prefent:  MsmufcuUm.  And,  after  bellowing  this 
piece  of  land^  we  find  him  make  his  nurfe's  income  * 
.  ffom  it  his  care.  He  writes  to  the  perfon  who  had 
the  cawi  of  it,  to  recommend  the  improvement  of 
,  it  to  him.  "  For,  adds  he,  flie  who  received  this 
^'  little  farm  has  not  raxytt  intereft  in  its  produce, 
^*  than  1  who  gave  it  her." 

Ep.4.  Lf  Seeing  Calvina,  whom  he  had  partly  portioned 
out  of  his  own  fortune,  upon  the  point  of  renounce- 
klgthe  Inheritance  of  her  father  Calvinus's  eftate, 
through  fear  that  it  was  not  fufHcient  to  difchargc 
his  debts  to  Pliny ;  he  wrote  to  her  not  to  affront 
her  father's  memory  in  that  manner,  and,  to  deter- 
mine her,  fent  her  a  general  acquittance. 

Bp.19.1.1.  Upon  another  occafion  he  gave  Romanus  three 
hancked  thoufand  fefterces(almo(t  nineteen  hundred 
pounds)  to  purchafe  him  the  eftate  neceflary  to 
qoalify  him  for  being  admitted  into  the  order  of 
Roman  knights. 

t^A^Xj.  CorcUia,  the  fitter  of  Corellius  Rufus,  for  whom 
Pfifiy  had  always  an  infinite  refpedl  during  his  life, 
bought  lands  of  him  at  the  price  of  feven  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces.  Upon  better  information  flie 
found  thofe  lands  worth  nine  hundred  thoufand,  and 
preffcd  him  cameftly  to  take  the  overplus,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  do  fo.  A  fine  conceft 
thb  between  jufticc  and  gencrofity,  in  which  the 
buyer^s  delicacy  and  the  laler's  noble  difinttrefted- 
nefs  are  equally  admiraUe  \  Where  ftiall  we  find 
fitch  behaviour  now  ? 

Some 
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Some  merchants  bs^  purcbaTed  his  vintage  at  a£r*A*l^t* 
very  reafonable  price/from  tke  hope$  of  gaining 
coniiderabty  by  ic<  Tt^y  were  difappoin^d  {  achd 
he  returned  money  to  them  all.  The  rea(bn  h^ 
gives  for  it  is  fiill  mors  admirable  than  the  thing 
idelf  :  **  1  *  chink  it  no  lefi  noble  (o  do  juftice  in 
^*  one*s  own  houle,  than  from  the  tribunaU  in 
"  fmall  than  great  alTairs ;  and  in  one's  own^  9Sf 
*'  vvcll  as  in  thofe  of  other  people/* 

What  he  did  for  his  country  ftill  exceeds  every  Ep.i3.U. 
thing  I  haye  faid  hitherto.  The  inhabitanta  <^ 
Coma^  not  having  any  mafters  anvxigft  them  for 
the  educauon  of  their  children^,  were  oblig^  to 
lend  them  to  other  cities^  Pliny»  who  had  the 
heart  both  of  a  ion  and  a  father  for  bi$  country, 
made  the  inhabitants  fenflble  of  the  advantages  that 
would  attend  the  education  of  their  youth  at  Goma 
itfelf  :  *^  Where  f,  iays  he  to  their  parents^  cait 
^^  they  have  a  niore  agreeable  reHdence  than  theif ' 
"  country  ?  where  form  their  mannas  with  more 
^^  iafety,  than  in  the  fight  of  their  father)  andtto^ 
**  thers?  and  where  wilt  their  expencea  be  lefa- 
**  than  at  home  ?  Is  it  not  beft  for  your  children 
'*  to  receive  their  education  in  the  feme  place  where 
*<  they  had  their  birth,  and  to  accuftom  themfelvea 
**  from  their  infancy  to  love  to  refide  in  their  na- 
"  tive  country  ?**  He  offered  to  contribute  one 
third  towards  a  foundation  for  the  fubfiftance  of 
mafters,  and  thought  it  neceflary  to  leave  the  reft 
of  the  expenceupon  the  parents,  in  order  to  render 
them  the  more  attentive  in  chufmg  good  teachers 
from  the  neceffity  of  the  contribution,  and  the  in- 
tcrcft  they  would  have  in  feeing  their  expence  well 
bellowed. 

*  Mihi  egregium  inprimis  videtiu*,  «t  foris  ita  domi»  ut  in  mag* 
BIS  ita  in  parvis,  ut  in  alienie  ita  in  fius,  agitare  juftitia^i- 

t  tJbi  aut  jucundiug  raorarentur,  <juam  in  patriaj  aut  pudicius 
coodnerentury  quam  Tub  oculis  parentum;  aut  minoie  fumptu, 
fluamdomi?— Edoeeantur  hk,  qvi  hic  nafcuntur,  ftatimque  ab  iA- 
'natia  satale  Mum  amare,  &eqi;pntare  conAiefcautt 

He 
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Ep.s.L  ^.  He  did  not  confine  himfclf  to  this  donation.  For» 
as  he  fays  elfewhere,  •  liberalicy  once  on  foot  knows 
not  how  or  where  to  flop,  and  has  ftill  the  more 
charms,  the  more  we  ufe  it.  He  founded  a  library 
there,  with  annual  penfions  for  a  certain  number  of 
young  perfons  of  family,  whofe  fortunes  did  not 
afford  them  the  neceflary  fupplies  for  ftudy.  He 
had  accomjpanied  the  inftitucion  of  this  library  wich 
a  difcourfe,  which  he  pronounced  in  the  prefencc 
only  of  the  principal  citizens.  He  afterwards  deli- 
berated whether  he  fhould  publifti  it.  "  It  f  is  hard, 
**  fays  he,  to  fpeak  of  one*s  own  actions  without 
*  **  giving  reafon  to  judge,  that  we  do  not  fpeak  of 
*•  them  merely  becaufe  we  did  them,  but  did  them 
**  for  the  fake  of  fpeaking  of  them.  As  for  me, 
*•  I  do  not  forget  that  a  great  foul  is  far  more  af- 
*•  fefted  with  the  fecret  reports  of  confcience,  than 
•*  the  moft  advantageous  ones  of  common  fame. 
**  Our  aftions  ought  not  to  follow  glory,  but  glory 
**  them :  And,  if  through  the  caprice  of  fortune 
**  they  do  not  find  it,  we  ought  not  to  believe,  that 
•*  what  has  dcferved  it  lofes  any  thing  of  its  vajuc.'* 
It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  a  private  per- 

Ep.4.La.  fon  was  capable  of  fo  nftmy  liberalities.  This  he 
explains  himfclf  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  made  a  confiderable  remittance :  **  Do  not 
"  fear,  fays  he,  that  fuch  a  prefent  will  diftrcfs  me : 
"  pray  make  yourfelf  eafy  upon  that  head.  Myfor- 
**  tunc  indeed  is  not  large.  My  rank  requires  ex- 
*•  pence,  and  my  income,  from  the  nature  of  my 
*•  eftate,  is  no  lefs  cafual  than  moderate.  But  what 
**  1  want,  on  that  fide,  I  find  in  frugalitj' ;  the  moft 

*  Nefclt  enim  fennel  incitnta  liberslitas  dare,  cujrs  pulcritudinena 
ufus  ipfe  commendat.    Epift,  xi.  /.  5. 

t  MemininiuSy  quanto  majore  animo  honeftatts  fru£tus  in  con* 
fcientia,  quam  in  faina,  reponatur.  Sequi  enim  gloria,  non  appeti 
d^bet :  nee,  (I  cafu  aliquo  non  fequitur,  idcirco  quod  gloriam  noa 
'mciuh,  minus  pulcrum  eft.  li  vero  <jui  benefafta  fua  verbis  i^dor- 
nunt,  non  icleo  pvas^icare  quia  fccerint,  fed  ut  prxdicaren(  fecilTe 
creduntur. 

"  affurcd 
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'^  aflured  fource  of  my  liberality."    ^u^d  ajfat  ex 

rediiu,  frugalitatc  fuppletur  :  ex  qua^  velut  i  fonte^ 

liberatitas  nofira  dicwrrit.    What  a  IciTon  and  at  the 

fame  time  what  a  reproach  is  this  to  tbofe  young 

noblemen,  who  with  immenfe  eilatQH  do  no  good 

to  any  body,  and  often  die  much  in  debt )     They 

are  lavifh  to  prodigality  upon  luxury  and  p^eafures, 

buccloie  and  cruel  to  inijbniibility  to  their  frienda 

and  domeftics.    "  Ever  ♦rememjber,  fays  Pliny,  Ep.  6.1.  a. 

^  ipeaking  to  a  young  man  of  diftinx^on^  that, no- 

^^  thing  is  more  to  be  avoided,  than  that  monftrous 

*•  mixti^e  of  avarice  and ;  pipdig^ity,^  which  pre- . .—     « 

^^  vatls  fo  much  in  our. times  y  andthat,  if  one  c^ 

**  tbofe  vices  fufiices  x^  bljUl  a  p^ribnVjTejjutatioo, 

^*  both  of  them  mujt  (iifgri^ce  him  infinitely  more.- 

IV.  Plinf's^  innocent  j^leafures^\      '    \  ^^ 

Pliny's  difpofition  was  not  rigid  and  auftpre.  .Or 
the  contrary  he  was  extremely  facetious,  and  took 
pleafure  in  converiiqgrg^ily  with  his^i^ods ;    Jli-  £p.  3. 1. 5 . 
quando  ridecjocor^  kdo:  ul^  omnia  innpxia  rmiffiorm 
genera  «nnpleSiar J  homfum. 

He  was  very  glad  to  iee  his  friends :  at  his  ;t^Ie^ 
and  often  gave  and  accepted  entertainments,  but 
Xuch  of  which  temperaqce,  converfatiqn,  and  reading 
made  the  principal  part..  *'  I  fliall.  cpme  f  t^  fy^  Ed.  11.1.3. 
''  per  with  you,  fays  hqtx>  a  friend,  upon  conditiQB 
^^  however  that  wQ.i^ve  nothing  but  >w^ac  is  plaif) 
."  and  frugal,  except  only  con verfation  in  abua*^ 
*'  <]ance  ai'ter  the  manner  of  Socrates  i  and  not  ' 
**  much  neither  even  of  that."     .     ^.  .     . : 

'  He  reproaches  another  with  not  having  kept  his  ^prijla.* 

promiid  with  him.     *^  On  my  word  you  fhalj  he^jj ^^ 

^'  of  it.     You  put  me  to  the  expence  of  providing 

V.      .  .      .  .    •      -  * 

^Memento  nihil  magit  ca<;'viupd«my  <iuani  iftaJm  hixUi^ao  tc 
\  ndium  iiovam  (bcictatera :  qus  turn  fint  turpiiGim-diiicreta  ac  fepa^ 
1   Ba,  tilrpiitt  JuDguntur.  .1... 

f  Veniain  md  coenam:  fed  Jam  nunc  paci(cor,'iit>«expedita,'ffr 
i  KZf  Soci^aticfs  tanmnfc>  taaiomlmt  abundetr  in  his*  quoqu^  t€^ 
»t  moduni* 
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amo  enim  .qtue  maxima  ex  parte  ipfe  incbaavif  aiU  iM*. 
cboatapercolui.  ^^  Am  I  in  the  wrong,,  fays  he  to 
^'  qpe  of  his  friends,  for  being  fo  fon4  ^^  cius  xt^ 
^^  treati  for  making  ic  my  joy,  and  for  ftayiog  fo 
**  long  at  it  ?**  And  in  another  letter  ;  "  Here  arc 
**  neither  the  offenfive,  nor  the  impertinent.  AU 
f^  hdre  is  calm,  all.peace ;  amd^  as  the  goodnefs  o( 
*'  the  climate  make^  the  fky:  more  (eren^^.  and  the 
.  ^5  jur  more  pure,  my  body  is  in  better  health,  and 
^^  my  mind  more  free  and  vigorous^  The  one  I 
**  exercife  ip.huoting,  and  the  other  jui  ftudy/* 

Plitv/^s  ardor  for  reputation  and  glory. 

Itisnpt.tqbe  doubted  but  that  glpry  was  the 
foul  of  Pliny's  virtues.  Hi&  applicatioQ,  leifure^ 
diveriipos,  ftudies,  all  tencjod-  that  way. .  *  It  was 
a  inaxim  w|th  him^  that  thj:  only  ambicipn,  which 
fuited  an  honeft  man,  was  either  i^  do  things  wor^ 
thy  of  being  written,,  or  to  write  things  worthy  of 
being  read.  He  did  not  deny,  .that  thp  love  of 
>  glory  was  his  darling  paffion :  "  Every  -f  body 
**  judgps  differently  of  human  happing.  For  my 
^^  part,  1  thiiik  no  man  fo  happy  as  he  whoea* 
**  joys  a  great  and  folid  reputarionj  and  who,  af* 
*'  fured  erf  the  voices  of-  pofterity,  tafte  before- 
**  hand  all  the  glory  it  intends  him.  .  J  Nothing 
^'  afieds  me  fo  much,  {ays  he,  as  the  defive  of  fur- 
**  viving  long  in  the  remembrance  pf  mankiiKl  i  a 
.**  difpofition  truly  worthy  pf  a  man,  andeipecl* 
*'  ally  of  one,  who,  having  nothing  to. reproach 
/'  himfelf  with,  does  not  fqar  the  judgment  of  po- 
*'  lierity.*'    The  ceicbraccd  Thrafea  uicd  to  fay, 

*  Eaoidem  bcatos  puto,  quibu$  deorum  teunei'e  jdatum  eft  aut 
facere  rcrlbenda,  aut  Icribere  legcncui.    £*/.  i6.  /.  6. ' 

f  Aliut  alium,  ego  beatiflimuiii  eieiftimo,  qui  hon^p  manfuneqii* 
famat  praeiumptione  pcrfruitur,  certuTque  pofteritatis  cum  futi  « 
gloria  viTit. 

{  Me  nihil  aequ^  ac  dmturxiitatis  amor  &  cupido  folicitat  s  :  • 
homitte  digniifima,  praeiertini  qtii  nallitn  fibi  confciiw  culpse,  poi  t- 
sitatis  nvBioriam  non  reformidet, 

th  It 
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that  an  orator  ought  to  charge  himfelf  with  three 
lands  of  cauies :  thofe  of  his  friends,  thole  who 
want  prote&ion,  and  thofe  of  which  the  confe- 
quences  may  be  of  an  exemplary  nature  "  *  I 

*^  ihall  add  to  thefe  three  kinds  (fays  Pliny  again) 
^  perhaps  as  a  man  not  without  ambition,  great 
^  and  famous  caufes.  For  it  is  jufl  to  plead  fome- 
**  times  for  reputation  and  glory,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
"  plead  one's  own  caufc." 

He  palTionately  defired  that  Tacitus  would  writeEp,p.i.7» 
his  hiftory :  but,  lefs  vain  than  Cicero,  he  did  not 
aik  him  to  embelliih  it  with  lyes :  mendaciunaiUs 
ajpergere.  "  My  f  adions,  fays  he  to  that  hifto- 
**  liao,  will  in  your  hands  become  more  great,  re* 
^^  markable,  and  ihining.  ]  do  not  however  deiire 
**  you  to  exaggerate  them :  for  I  know,  that  hiftory 
•*  ought  never  to  depart  from  truth,  and  that  truth 
'^'  does  fuiiicient  honour  to  good  adions/*  I  do 
Qot  know  whether  I  had  reafon  for  faying,  that 
Pliny  was  lefs  vain  than  Cicero,  and  whether  Cicera 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  the  more  modeft,  becaufc 
the  more  fincere.  He  knew  what  he  wanted^ 
and  aiked  an  officious  fupplement  of  that.  But 
Pliny  does  not  believe  he  has  occalion  either  for 
favour  or  aid.  He  is  more  fatisfied  with  his  own 
merit.  It  is  fufficiently  great,  iblid,  and  noble,  to 
fupport  itfelf  alone  for  the  view  of  pofterity.  It  has 
no  occafion  for  any  thing,  belides  an  elevatioil  of 
ftile,  to  convey  the  limple  truth  down  to  future 
ag^s  without  any  foreign  addition. 

Pliny  often  aflembled  a  number  of  his  feleA 
friends,  in  order  10  read  his  compofitions  either  in 
verfc  or  profc  to  them.  He  declares  in  feveral  let- 
ters, that  he  did  this  with  the  view  of  making  ufc 

*  Ad  hsc  ego  genera  caufarum,  ambitiosi  fortafle,  addaoi  tameh 
(laras  &  illuftret.  Mquutn  enim  eft  agere  nonunquam  gloriae  U 
iittat,  ie  tStf  fuam  caufam. 

t  HaBC»  utcunque  fe  habent,  notiora»  dariora,  majora  tu  fades  { 
qiUDquam  non  cxigo  ut  excediis  a^s  rei  modum.  Nam  nechifto-* 
ria  debet  egredi  reritatem,  k  benefti  f a^$  Veritas  fuificit. 

Vol.  in.  O  of 
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of  their  advice  i*  which  might-be  i  but  thedffifcof 

teing  praifcd  and' admired  had' a  great  (hafe  in  it, 

Ep.io.u.  for  he  was  infinitely  fenfible  in  that  point.  •**^  I* 

*♦  reprefent  to  myfelf  already  the  crowd  of  hearers,** 

(he  fpeaks  to  a  friend  ^hom  lie  advifes  to  read  his 

v(rt)rks  In  the  fartie  manner)  **  the  tranfponi^  of  ad^. 

*'  miration,' the  applailfes,' and  even  that  filence, 

*^  which,  whilft  I  fpeak  in  publit,  or  read  my  com- 

*'  pofitions,  is  fcarce  lefs  charmirig  than  the  loudeft 

**  applaufes,  when  it  proceeds  foleTy  from  attention^ 

**  and  an  impatient  defire  of  Hearing  what  remains.** 

Ep.  17.1.4,  He  was  highly  offended  ^t  thje  mute  and  fuper- 
cilious  behaviour  of  fome  hearers,  when  it  concern- 
ed.his  friends.  *  *^  An  excellent  work  was  r^ad  in 
•*  an  aflembly,  to  which  I  was  invited.  Two  or 
**  three  perfons,  who  conceived  thenifelyes  better 
•*  judges  than  all  •  the  reft  of  us,  heard  it  as  if 
**  they  had  been  deaf  and  durrib.  They  never 
^•^  opened  their  :lij;s,  made  the;  leaft  motion,  orfo 
**  much  as  rofcup,  unlefs  it  was  when  they  were 
•*  weary  of  fitting,  f  What  contradiftion,  or 
•*  rather  what  folly  was  this,  to  pafs  an  whole  day 
**  in  mortifying  a  man,  to  \vhofe  houle  they  came: 
*'  'only  to  exprefs  friendfhip  and  efteem  for  him  ?'* 

Ep.i.  1. 5. '  He  did  noble  aftions-,  but  ivas  well  pleafcd  that 
they  lhouM.be  known,  and  himfclf  praifed  for 
them.  '*  :j:^  ^c)  not  deny, '/fays  he,  that  I  am 
«*  not  fo  ivifef',  .as  to  be'  indiffeWrit'to  that  kind  of 
♦«  reward,  which  virtue  finds  in  the  teftimony  and 
^     •*  approbation  of  many." 

......  ..«.j  ..4 

•'•  •  Imaginor  qiii  concurrus,  qitx  atfrnifabfo  te,  ({tii  'clainbr,  qxsod 
•djimtiiiemmm  no^vncat :  (;ju»  ego^  cuin  uKO'vd  rccito,' nu»  fQiQiis 
auam  c.aiitore  cleicctgr,  fit  vaodo  UiQuiuum  aci'c,  6c  uitexitum,  $c 
cupidum  ultaiora  aud'ttndi.  ••.....  .  , 

f  Qus  finilicritns,  ac  potius  amentia,  in  hoc  totum  diem  impen- 
fiere»  ut  offendas,  ut  iniinicum  rclmquas^  aid  quciii  tasquanf  axkii- 
QduDus  veneris. 

X  Ncque  enim  fum  tarn  fapiens,  ut  nihil  mea  inteiiit»  an  lis  qaat 
boAtfte  i'eciQe  mc  Q  imdo  tellihcaitio  qnaedam  &  quaii  prscmiixni  ac- 
cedat#  ...  >       •  . 

Pliny 
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'  Kiny  is  cenfured  for  fpcakmg*  often  of  himftlf, 
but  however  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  (peak- 
ing only  of  himfelf.  ;No  man  ever  took  more  pfca- 
Ibrc  inexi^llingthi  inherit  of-oth6t«^;'  which  he  car-* 
itod  fo^far  as  to  Sctaflbfi  his  b^g  ftccufed  of  prai(^' 
ki^  t5  txcefs,  a  fa^lt  ^amftwhlth  he  was  very  &r 
Mther  from  dcftftdlrtg  hiMfelf<  ot  bekig  wiUirtg  to 
corred.  *♦  Yoif  WU  hfie,  that  lam  reproached  by. Ep. 28. i./i 
'*'  ibme  peopFe  wiA'praiflng  my  friends  to  excefii 
.^*  tippnl  all  occaiJpris;  I  confefs* my  crime,  and  gloty 
*  in  it.  For  ca*  Aerfe  be  any  thirtgttiore genetotM^ 
^  than'  to  errtHrougK  fuch  an  iiidirigence  of  ohe'^ 
•«  fetf  ?'  Alid  pray-  who  ar^  thfeft  peopl^i  who  be^ 
*»  lieve  they  krib#^iWy  friends  «c«ter  than  I'dB? 
?f  Grtoted  th^y'dbt'  Whcfefortf  db'^they  envy  i«e  f6 
^  gr2rtefiil'af^-»r<Jf  ?  Fof  fifpbttfe  toy  friends  arc 
>*  not' whit* f^V4tfm  always  iiapf)y  in  believing 
^-'thcy  are.e  U^t^ie  therefore  ad Vifethefe  cenfiirers 
»>*to-apply  thd^'*rikl?ghaW  dtfltcdcy'  to  thofe.who 
f*  Itelieve  thert'is  vrit^andjUdgmc^^  in  critieifin^ 
^  iUtxr  friehdi  t  -is  for  me,  they  fliftB  never  perfuadi; 
•'•mc,  that  iJoMi  miiie  too  well."'  '  ;^' 

"•  HaV^  I  not  expatiated  too  farupbn  Pliny's  pri- 
Vitte-fciariffer; ihd-will  rtbt  tlie  extrafts  I  have  madA 
fHdni  fcis  letter!?/* 'kppeat  to  the  Vdader  too  loAg'^ 
Bbbndant?  1  am 'afraid  they  Will,"  and  cohfefi  m^ 
•«feafche*fi.  '  Thdt!  Aaradtersdf 'mttgrity,  probity{ 

f'  hitofity^  lote  bF public  go6*i  Which  to  tfe  MYfi 
rtWn^  df  our  age  are  become*  fo  rare,  tranlporl 
fee 'out  of  myfetf;  ravifh  my  aSihtratibn,  andimakfe 
fne  incapable  *of '^bridgiirg  fny '^FcfiptiortS  <if  tKelhl 
And  indeed,  i  repeat  itjagain',  Is^thfere  a  mofegerftle, 
defireable,  fociat,  and  a'fniaWfe'charafter,''k\*evter;^ 
refpeft,  chantliat  bf  whitK  Khnv^'btfen  endiivour^ 
ing  fo  long  tO'  give  fome  idea?  feiow  agreeable  ft 
*rhe  conrmnerce  of  fife'  with-  ftrch  friends  ;  ah<i*-how 
happy  is  it  for  the  public;/wfcfi  fuch  terteficent 
perfons  as  Pliny,  V^aid  'of  capricious  humour,'  pstiP- 
Con,  and  prejudice,  filPthe  firft  offices  of- a  ftatei 
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and  make  it  their  ftudy  to  Ibfcen  and  remove  die 
diftreflb  of  thofe  with  whom  tliey  have  to  do  ? 

t  was  in  the  wrong  for  faying,  that  Piiny  was  void 
of  paffion.    Exempt  as  he  was  from  fuch  as  in  the 
ju{4;ment  of  the  world  dilhonour  men,  he  had  one» 
kls  grofs  and  more  delicate  indeed^  but  not  lefs 
warm  and  vicious  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme 
Judge,  whatfoever  endeavours  the  general  comip« 
rion  of  the  human  heart  may  make  to  ennoble  it^ 
by  giving  it  almoft  the  name  qf  virtue  :   I  mean 
that  exceflive  love  of  glory,  which  was  the  ibul  of 
ail  his  a£Uons  and  undertakings.    Pliny  and  all  the 
"   reft  of  the  illuftrious  writers  of  the  Pagan  world 
were  folely  engroflfed  by  the  defire  and  care  of  living 
in  the  remembrance  of  pofterityt  and  of  tranfmitting 
their  names  to  future  ages  by  writings,  which  they 
were  in  hopes  would  endure  as  iong  as  the  worlds 
and  obtain  them  a  kind  of  immortality,  with  which 
they  were  blind  enough  to  content  themielves* 
Could  any  thinff  be  more  uncertain,  precarious^ 
and  frivolous^  Qian  this  hope  i  Could  not  time, 
which  has  aboliflied  the  greateft  part  of  the  works 
of  thefe  vain  men,  have  alfo  abolilbcd  the  little 
that  remains  of  thein  i  To  what  are  they  indebted 
for  the  fragments  of  them  that  have  efcaped  the 
general  (hipwreck  ?  The  little  of  theirs  come  down 
to  us,  does  it  prevent  all  that  belongs  to  them, 
even  their  very  names,  from  having  peri(hed  totally 
throughout  all  Africa,   Afia,   and  great  part  of 
Europe  ?  Had  ic  not  been  for  the  iludies  kept  up 
by  the  Chriftian  church,  would  not  Bafbarifm  have 
annihilated  their  works  and  names)  throughout  the 
univerfe  ?  How  vain,  how  trifling  then  is  the  feli- 
city, upon  which  they  relied,  and  to  which  they 
wholly  devoted  themfelves  I  Have  not  thofe,  who 
were  the  admiration  of  their  own  times,  fallen  intp 
•  the  abyfs  of  death  and  oblivion,  as  well  as  the  moft 
ignorant  and  ftupid  P  We,  whom  religion  has  bet* 
ter  in(lru£ted,  fhould  be  very  blind  and  void  of 
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leafon^  if,  deftined  by  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  to 
a  bleiled  immortality,  we  fufiered  ourlelves  to  be 
dazzled  by  imaginary  greatnefs,  and  the  phantom 
of  an  eternity  in  idea. 

The  extrafb  I  h^ve  made  from  hb  letters  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  his  genius  and  manners :  it  remains  for  me  to 
g^re  an  idea  of  his  ftile  by  fbme  extrafts  from  his 
panegyric  upon  Trajan,  which  is  an  extremely  ela* 
borate  piece  of  eloquence,  and  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  his  matter- piece. 

Panegyric  upon  Trajan. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  Pliny,  after  his  be- 
ing appointed  conful  by  Trajan,  in  conjundion  with 
Cornutus  Tertullus  his  intimate  friend,  received  the 
fenate's  orders  tp  make  that  prince's  panegyric  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Empire*  He  addrefles  his 
difcourle  always  to  the  Emperor,  as  if  prefent.  If 
he  were  really  fo,  for  it  is  doubted,  it  mufl  have 
coft  his  modefty  a  great  deal :  but,  whatever  repug- 
nance he  might  have  to  hearing  himfelf  praifed  to 
his  face,  which  is  always  very  difagreeable,  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  oppofe  the  Decree  of  fo  vene- 
rable an  aflcmbly.  It  is  eafy  to  judgp  that  Pliny,  on 
that  occafion,  exerted  all  his  faculties  ;  to  which  no 
doubt  the  warmth  of  hisgradtude  added  new  force. 
Some  extra6ts,  which  I  am  going  to  make  from  that 
piece,  will  at  the  fame  time  fliew  the  eloquence  of 
its  author,  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  princo 
it  praiies. 

General  praife  oft  raj  an. 

.  S^e  ego  mecumy  patres  confcripiu  tacitus  agiiavi^ 
fualeM  quantumque  ejfc  oporteret  cujus  ditiene  nutuque 
maria^  terTity  paXj  bella  regerentur :  cum  intereafn^ 
lenti  formaniique  mihi  principmy  quern  ^equata  diis  im- 
mortatibus  pouftas  decerety  nunquam  voto  faliem  conci- 
fere  fuccurrit  JimUm  buic  quern  videmus.    Enituit  alt- 
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qkis  in  kilo,  fed  ohfolet'it  in  pace.'    allium  ioga^  fed  nen 
£s?  arma  honejldrunt.     Reverenriam  ille  terrcre^  aliur 
amor  em  bumanitate  eaptavit.     Ule  qUitfiiam  domi  glo- 
riamy  in  publico ;  hie  in  publico  partam,  domi  perdidii. 
PoftremOy  adbuc  nemo  extitit,  cujus  virtutes  nullo  viiio^ 
rum  confinio  laderentur.    At  principi  nojiro  quanta  am-' 
cordia  quantufque  concent  us  omnium  laudum  omnrfque' 
gloria  contigit ;  ut  mbii  feveritati  ejus  hilaritate^  nihil 
gravitatijimplicitate,  nihil  majeftati  bumamtafe  detra- 
batur  !  Jam  firmitas,  jam  proceritdi  corporis ,  jam  bo- 
nor  capitisy  (^    dignitas  oriSy  ad  bvc  ^etatis  indeflexa 
maturitaSj  nee  fine  quodam  munere  deiim  fejlinatis  feme- 
tutis  infignibus  ad  augendam  majefiatem  ornata  cafaries^ 
nonne  longe  lateque  frincipem  oftentant  ? 

"  I  have  often  endeavoured,  fathers,  to  form  to 
**  myfeif  an  idea  of  the  great  qualities  which  a  per- 
'•  fon  worthy  of  ruling  the  univerfe  abfolutely  by 
*'  fea  and  land,  in  peace. and  war,  ought  to  have  ; 
'*  and  I  confefs,  that  when  I  have  imagined,  ac- 
'*  cording  to  my  bed  difcretion,  ca  prince  capable 
•*  of  Villaining  with  honour  a  power  comparable  to 
**  thatof  the  gods,  my  utmoft  wirties  have  never 
•*  rofe  fo  high,  as  even  to  conceive  one  like  him 
**  we  now  fee.  Some  have  acquired  glory  in  war, 
*^  but  loft  it  in  peace.  •  The  gown  has  given  others- 
"^  fame,  but  the  fword  difgrace.  Some  have  made 
**  thcmrdves  refpc6tcd  by  terror,  and  others  bclov-- 
"  ed  by  humanity.  Some  have  known  how  to' 
*'  conciliate  elleem  in  their  own  houfes,  but  not  to 
'•  preferve  it  in  public ;  and  fome  to  merit  repu- 
"  tation  in  public,  v;hich  they  have  ill  fufiained  at 
"  home.  In  a  word  we  have  fee n  none  hitherto, 
*'  whofc  virtues  have  not  fujTered  fome  alloy  from 
**  the  neighbouring  vices.  But  in  our  prince,  what 
"  an  aflemblage  of  all  excellent  qualities,  what  a 
*'  concurrence  of  every  kind  of  glory,  do  we  not 
♦*  behold  i  his  feverity  Icfing  nothing  by  his  chear- 

•  At  Feme  the  frinces  €xci\\fed  the  jupMlons  both  cf  tfwgijlr^tej 
and  generals, 

"  fulnefs. 
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"  ililners^  his  gravity  by  the  fimplicity  of  his  man- 

*'  ners,  nor  the  majefty  of  his  power  ami  perfon  by 

*'  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  aftions !  The 

**  ftrength  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  body,  the  ele- 

*'  gance  of  his  features,  the  dignity  of  his  afpc(3r^ 

"  the  healthy  vigpur  of  hi&maturer  years,  his  hoary 

*'  hair,  which  the  gods  fcem  to  have  made  white  • 

''  before  the  timd  only  tq  render  .him  the  more.ve- 

"  nerable ;  do  they  not  all  combine  to  point  out, 

**  to  fpeak,  the  fovcreign  of  the  world/* 

Trajan*s  conduSl  in  the  arntf. 

^md  cum  fohtium  fdfis  miUUbus^  agris  opem  ferret  9 
Hon  tibi  moris  tua  imrelenloriay  nifi  commilitmum  antt 
kjlraffes ;  nee  requiem  corporis  niji  ppft  omnes^  d(tre. 
Hoc  mbi  admit  attune  dignus  imperaj^  non  videreiur^ 
fi  inter  Fahidcs^  (^  Sdpiones^  ff?  Camillos  talis  ejjet. 
func  emm  ilium  imitationis  ardor ^  fempertgie  melior  aH- 
juis  accenderet.  Pojiquam  veroftudium  armorum  a  ma- 
mhis  ad  ocuhsj  ad  voluptatem  a  labor e  tranjlatum  eft^ 
quam  magnum  eft  unum  ex  omnibus  patrio  more^  patria 
virtute  Utariy  ^  fine  amnio  acfine  exemplo  fecum  cer- 
tare,  fecum  contendere :  ac,  ficut  imperat  folus^  folum 
it  a  ejje  qui  debeat  imperare !  . 

"  In  your  care  of  the  tired  and  wounded  fol- 
"  diers,  in  which  none  ever  were  more  attenuve, 
"  was  it  your  cuftom  to  retire  to  your  own  tent, 
"  till  after  having  vifited  all  the  reft,  or  to  take 
"  repoTe,  till  you  had  firft  provided  for  that  of 
"  the  whole  army  ?  To  find  fuch  a  general  a- 
**  mongft  the  Fabricii,  the  Scipios,  the  Camilli, 
"  would  feem  no  great  matter  of  admiration.  In  ^ 
"  thofe  days  there  was  always  fome  great  example, 
"  fome  fuperior,  to  quicken  fuch  ardor,  and  to 
"  kindle  in  the  foul  a  noble  emulation.  But  now,  ,  * 
"  when  we  love  arms  only  in  the  fhews  of  the 
"  Circus,  and  have  transferred  them  from  the 
'*  hand  to  the  eye,  from  fatigue  and  toil  to  paf- 
.  "  time  and  amufcment,  how  glorious  is  it  to  be  the 
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^'  only  one  in  retaining  the  antient  manners  and 
**  virtues  of  his  .country,  and  to  have  no  other  mo- 
*'  del  to  propofe,  no  other  rival  to  contend  with, 
^^  but  himfelf ;  and,  as  he  reigns  alone,  to  be  the 
*'  only  perfon  worthy  of  reigning !" 

yeniet  tempus  quo  pofteri  vifercy  vifendim  iradtri 
minmbm  fuis  giftient^  quis  fudsres  tuos  bauferii  eam- 
pttSy  qua  refeBianes  iuas  arbtnreSy  qua  fommitn  Jaxa 
pratexerinty  quod  denique  teSum  magnus  bofpes  in^k- 
verts y  ut  tunc  i0  tibiingemium  dncum facra  veftigia 
iifdem  in  locis  nmiftrabaniur. 

"  The  time  will  come,  when  pofterity  will  ea- 
^*  gerly  vifit  themfelves,  and  (hew  to  their  children, 
^*  the  plains  where  you  fuftained  fuch  glorious  la- 
•*  hours,  the  trees  under  which  you  refrefhed  your- 
••  felf  with  food,  the  rocks  where  you  flept,  and 
^*  the  houfes  that  were  honoured  with  fo  great  a 
**  gueft:  in  a  word,  they  will  trace  your  facrcd 
•*  footfteps  every- where,  as  you  have  done  thofe 
^*  in  the  fame  places  of  the  great  captains  you  de« 
**  light  fo  much  to  contemplate." 

Itaque  perinde  fummis  atque  infimis  carus^  Jic  impe^ 
ratorem  commUitonemque  mifcuerasy  ut  ftudium  omnium 
labor emque  &f  tanquam  particeps  fociufque  ekvares.  Fe» 
Sees  illosy  quorum  fides  Cff  in^ftria^  non  per  nuncios  Of 
interpreUSy  fed  ab  ipfo  te^  nee  auribus  ttds  fed  ocuSs 
probaniur.  Confecuti  funt^  ut  abftns  quoque  de  abfen- 
tibus  nemini  magisy  quam  tibi,  erederes. 

**  Dear  as  you  were  alike  to  great  and  fmall, 
^'  you  mingled  the  foldier  and  general  in  fuch  a 
•*  manner,  that,  at  the  fame  time  your  office  ex- 
*^  afted  their  whole  obedience  and  labours  as  their 
^^  leader,  you  foftened  their  toils  by  fharing  in 
•^*  them  as  their  companion.  How  happy  are  they 
•*  to  fcrve  you,  who  are  not  informed  of  their  zeal 
•*  and  capacity  from  the  reports  of  others,  but  are 
•*  yourfelf  the  witnefs  of  them  in  your  own  perfon ! 
♦•  Hence  to  their  good  fortune,  even  when  abfent, 

**  you 
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^^  you  idly  on  none  more  than  yourfelf  in  what  re* 
•*  lates  tx>  them.'* 

Trajatfs  return  and  entrance  into  Rome,  after  bis  Mng 

declared  en^or.  r 

jIc  prindim  qui  dies  ille^  quo  expeSatus  defideratufque 
urhem  tuam  it^effus  es !  Non  atas  quemquam^  non 
valetudoi  nonjfexus  retardavit  quonrinus  oculos  infoUto 
fpeSaculo  expleret.  Teparvuli  no/cere^  ofientare  juve* 
nes^  ndrari  feneSj  ^egri  quoque  negUSo  medentium  im^ 
ferio  ad  confpeSum  tui^  tanquam  ad  faktem  fanitatenh 
que^  proreftre.  Inde  aliifefatis  vixijfe  tevifoj  te  re^ 
cepto :  aki  nunc  magis  vivendum  pr^t^cabant.  Fond- 
Mas  etiam  tunc  fcscunditatis  fiue  maxima  voJuptas  fubiit^ 
cumcemerent  cidprincipi  cives^  cui  imperatm  mtites 
peperijfent.  Videres  refer t a  ttSa  ac  labor antia^  ac  ne  eum 
quidem  vacantem  locum^  qui  non  ni/i  fufpenfum  &  injla- 
hie  viftigium  caper et :  Oppletas  undique  vias^  anguf 
iumque  trandtem  reli£fum  tibi:  alacrem  bine  atque  inde 
populum :  ubique  par  gaudium^  paremque  clamofem.  - 

"  What  (hall  I  fay  of  that  day,  when  your  city, 
**  after  having  fo  long  defined  and  expeded  you, 

"  beheld  you  enter  it  ? Neither  age,  fex,  nor 

**  health  could  keep  anybody  from  fo  unufual  a 
"  fight.  The  children  were  eager  to  know  you, 
**  the  youth  to  point  you  out,  me  old  to  admire 
"  you,  and  even  the  fick,  without  regard  to  the 
"  orders  of  their  phyficians,  crept  out,  as  if  for 
**  the  recovery  of  their  health,  to  feed  their  eyes 
'^  on  you.  Somefaid,  that  they  Had  lived  long 
**  enough,  as  they  had  ieen  you ;  and  others  that 
•*  they  only  now  began  to  live.  The  women  re- 
"  joiced  that  they  had  children,  when  they  faw  for 
"  what  prince  they  had  brought  forth  citizens,  for 
**  what  general  foidiers.  The  roofs  were  all  crowded 
"  and  ready  to  break  down  under  the  numbers  upon 
•*  them;  the  very  places  where  there  was  fcarcc 
**  room  to  ftand,  and  not  upright,  were  full.  The 
**  throng  was  fu  vaft  in  the  ftrcets,  that  it  fcarce 

"  left 
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*.*  you  way  to  pafs  through  it :  whilft  the  joy  and 
^'  acclamations^of  the  people  filled  all  places,  and 
^  refounded  univerfally  to  the  heavens." 

The  example- of  ibe  prince  bow  powerful. 

Non  cenfuram  adbucj  mn prafe3tiram mdrurn'rece"^ 
pijii\  quia  tibi  bmefidis  potius  quamremediis  it^emi  fuf- 
fir  a  experiri  placet.  Et  Ulioqui  nefcio  an  pius  nwribus 
confer  at  princeps,  qui  bonos  effe  patitUTy  quam  qui  cogit. 
FJexiMes  quamcumque  in  partewkducimur  a  principCj  at- 
que  ut  it  a  dicantj  fequaces  fumus-^-'^^yita  principis  cen- 
Jura  efty  eaqui  perpetua :  ad  banc  dirigimuTy  ad  banc 
convert imur '9  nee  tam  imperio  nobis  opus  eftj  quam  ex* 
emplo.  ^ippe  infidelis  reSi  magifier  eft  metus.  Afe- 
Jiiis  homines  exemplis  docentur^  qu^  imprimis  hoc  in  ft 
honi  habenty  quod  approbant^  qua  pracipiunt^  fieri  p(^€. 

"  You  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  take  the  cen- 
**  forfhip  upon  you,  nor  to  charge  yourfelf  with 
*'  infpeding  into  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  be» 
"  caufe  you  chufe  rather  to  try  our  difpofition  by 
**  kindnefs  and  indulgence,  than  bitter  remedies. 
"  And  indeed,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  prince, 
"  who  honours  the  virtues  of  his  people,  does  not 
**  contribute  more  to  them,  than  he  who  exacts 
**  them  with  rigour.— -The  life  of  a  prince  is  a 
"  continual  ccnforfhip  :  it  is  to  that  we  adapt  our- 
"  ftlves,  to  that  we  turn  as  to  our  model ;  and 
'*  want  lefs  his  commands  than  his  example.  For 
"  fear  is  but  a  dubious,  a  treacherous  teacher  of 
"  duty^  Examples  are  of  much  greater  efficacy 
*'  with  men  :  for  they  not  only  direft  to  virtue,  but 
*'  prove  that  it  is  not  impoflible  to  praftife  what 
**  they  adnionilh.'* 

Virtue^  not  ftatues^  do  honour  to  princes. 

Frit  in  fcctda  fuijfe  frincipem]  cuiflorenti  (^  incclum 

fiur.oiicm  vifi  modici  hcnsres^  fafius  nulli  decernerentur. 

^■^Ac  mihi  intuerii  m  fapientiam  tuam^  minus  mirnm 

lidcttir^  cued  mcrtaks  ifioi  caducofque  titulos  aut  de- 

preceris 
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precerisjaut  temperes.  Sets  enim  ubi  vera  principis^ 
libifempfternafif  gloria  \  ubijint  btmoresj  in  quos  tdbil 
fiammis^  mini  fene3utiy  nihil  fuccejfor thus  liceat.  Arcus 
e^my  (3  fia^uasy  aras  eSiam  ien^laque  demditur  ^ 
rifmrai  oUivio^  negligit.  carpitque  pofteritas:  contri^ 
tMempsor  ambitioms  &  infinite  poteftatis  domitor  a€i 
fr^naicr  animus  ipfa  vetuftaie  flarefcity  nee  ab  tdlis  ma^ 
^  lattiatuTy  quam  qmbus  mimme  neeejfe  ejl.  Praterea^ 
nt  qmfquisfaSus  eft  princtpSy  extemplo  jama  ejus^  in- 
cerium  bona  an  mala^  caterum  aterna  eft.  Non  erg4 
perpelua  prfncipi  fama^  qua  invitum  manety  fed  i&na 
coHcupi/cenda  eft.  Ea  porro  ncn  imaginibus  Qftatuisi 
fed  virlute  ac  meritis  propagatur. 

^^  It  will  be  told  in  ail  ages,  chat  there  was  a 
"  prince  to  whom  in  the  height  of  glory  and  good 
"  fortune  only  moderate  honours,  and  more  fre-» 
**  quently  none  were  decreed.— When  I  confider 
**  your  profound  wifdom',  my  wonder  ceafes,  on 
•*  feeing  you  either  decline  or  moderate  thofe  fleeH 
"  ing  vulgar  titles.  You  know  wherein  the  true^ 
"  the  immortal  glory  of-  a  prince  confifts  \  you 
"  know  wherein  thofe  honours  have  their  being, 
^  which  fear  neither  flames,  time,  nor  the  envy  of 
"  fuccefibrs.  For  neither  triumphal  arches,  ftatues, 
**  altars,  nor  even  temples  efcape  oblivion,  and  the 
"  negledt  or  injuries  of  pofterity.  But  he,  whofc 
*'  exalted  foul  difdains  ambition,  and  fets  due 
"  bounds  to  univerfal  power,  fhall  flourifh  to  the 
'*  lateft  period  of  the  world,  revered  and  praifed 
"  by  none  fo  much,  as  thofe  who  are  molt  at 
•*  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  that  homage.  The  fame 
"  of  a  prince,  from  the  moment  he  becomes  fo, 
**  whether  good  or  bad,  is  neceflarily  eternal.  He 
"  ought  not  therefore  to  defire  an  immortal  name, 
*^  which  he  muft  have  whether  he  will  or  no,  but 
"  a  good  one ;  and  that,  not  ftatues  and  images^ 
"  but  merit  and  virtue  perpetuate  " 
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!  ullus  affellus  tarn  ereSlus^  &f  Uber^  Of  dominafionsj  iHh 

pattens^  nee  qui  magis  vices  exigai.  ■  *  ^ 

'   **  Friendfliip,  that  in^i^iinable  good;  :in  which 
^^  of  old  *  the  happinds;  of 'iixiortala  con^fted,  was 
^^  baniihed  even  from  the  commerce  of  private  liie> 
^*  and  flattery,  compliment,  afid  outward  profef- 
*^  Iion«  the  phantom  of  itiendfkip,  nnonfidangeDous 
^^  even  than  enmity,  had'aflamed  ics.plaos;  If  the 
«  name  of  friendfliip  waSiftiU  known  in  .the  court 
«*  of  the  prtAces,  It  was  ^^nly  aA  the  iOh^edk  of  con«* 
^'  tempt  and  ridicule.     FbrcWkat  friendibip  could 
**  fubfift  between  thofe,  who  confidered  each  other 
^  in  the  light  6f  maftei^  tod  flaves  ?  But  you  have 
*•  recalled  the  exile  from  wandering' abroad  r^You 
•'  have  friends,  becaufe  you* rare  yburfdf  a  ii*iend: 
**  For  the  power  of  a:  prince,- though  fae 'cc^ounandi 
^'  without  bounds  in  other  things,  -does' not  ;excend 
^*  to  love.     Of  all  the  affedllonfe  of  the  foul,  that 
•*  is  themoft  free, 'unbiaflfedjVTand  avferfo  to  cori- 
*<  ft  rain  t^,    rioTne  of  rhem  exa6ting  fetcrtDs.  with 
•*  greatef  irigour.**     -      .'.o?'r/..  /y^Tr 

•      .  [''...'.••       ■♦.1,1** 

AbfcluU.fAv^  of  thf  fr^4n^>^^r^be^}^^p9^cru 

Pkriqae  principes^  ttm'^^t  tivittm  dmint^'^hBertd'- 
rum  erant  f&zi,  Hcnan  conjilih^  horuntpiifti  rt^ebafi- 
tur  :  per  hos  audiebant^  per,  hosloquebaritkr:  per  bos 
'Pr^ctur'ie  ttkm^  0  Sacerdttia^  &f  CvnftiBtns^  imb  (S 
ab  hisy  peteha)itur.  '  fTu  Hbtrtis'  iuis  fukrfiuM' ^ttidm 
honor  em  y  fed  ianquam  Mberiis^  iahes\  abundume  bis 
fufficcre  cre^isy  Ji  probi  £5?  frw^  exiflimentur.  Scis 
enim^  pV^ecipuum  ejfe  indicium  no7j  »:£!^??i  pHnefpffy?n/?g' 
nos  liberies.  *  '  •  ••*••-'••-'»•  •   -.* 

**  Moft  of  cnr  emperors  whilft' lordV' <tf  t?ie  ci-# 
**  tizeps,  were  flavcs  ro'tfrcnr  freedmenl  They  go^ 
**  yerned  t'olely  by  their  cbuhfel  and  d!6¥a»es  ;  and 
"  Ir^d  neither  will,  ^e:rf??v'*  nor  tongurs  but'rfteirs. 
**  By  ihcin,  or  rather  from'rhem,'al!  ofiTrcs,-pf  jctor, 
*'  pontit'cx,  conful,  wercto'be  afked/*'V\s'foryou, 
•*  you  have  indeed  a  very  high  xegArd*  for.voitr 

"  freed- 
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**  frccdmeii,  but  you  regard  them  asfreedtneni  and    • 
•*'  believe  them  ftifRcienriy  honoured*  in  thecircuni- 
*'.  ftances  of  worthy  men  of  moderate  fortune,  Foi^ 
•*  •  y6ti'  know,  that  there  iS  not  a  more  infallible  proof ... 
"  of  the  prince's  mcannif?,  than  the  greatnefs  of  his 
"  ffeedmen.*' 

Noibing  ^kalis  4be prince  like  defceMirig  to[the  man. 

Cut  nihil  ad  augendum  fajligium/up^eji^  hie  una^ 
modo  crefcere  poteft^  Jife  ipfe  fubmiPlaPy  f^curus  magni^ 
tuiimJuLt^ .  Neque  ,enim  ab  uUo  pericuh  fortunaprin^ 
opium  longius  abeji^  quamab  bumilitate. 

.",  To  him  who  has  aq;ained  the  bigh^ft  fortune, 
^^  there  remains  but. one  means  for  exalting  him-* 
^^  fel£^  and  that  is,'fecurein  his.greataels,  to  negledt 
"  and  defoend  frotn  \i  properly.  OT^all  the  dangers 
",  princes  can  incur,,  the  leaft  they  have  to  fear,  U 
^'.  'xnakiDg  themfelves  cheap  by  humility. 

In  what  the  grfatnefs.  of  princes  con^fts, 

Utf elicit atis  eft  quamumvelis pofe^  Jic  magnttudinlS 
v^e  quantum  pojjUs."  ;'' 

•*  Asitis  the  hi^eft. felicity  to  be  cabbie  of  ddlttg 
**  all  the  good  you  will,  fo  it  is  the  moft  exalted 
^*  gtcatnds  to  defire  to  do  all  the  good  you  can.**  • 

Of  PU&f's  fiyle. 

'? LlNV*s  panegyric  has  always  pafled  for  his  ma- 
fter-piece,  and  even  in  his  own  time,  when  many 
of  hi^  pieces  of  eloquence  that  had  acquired  him 
great  *i!pputation  at  the.  bar,  were  extant.  In  prair 
'fing  as  confuli  and  by  order  of  the  fenate,  lb  ac- 
compjilhed  a  prince  as  Trajan,  to  wbofe  favour  hp 
was  befides  highly  indebted,  it  is  not  to  be*  won- 
dered that  he  made  an  extraordinary  effort  of  ge- 
nius,-as.^dl  to  exprefe  his  private  gratitude^  as  the 
umverfal-joy,,of  the  empire.     His  wit  fliincs  oiic 

every 
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Peauseft  every  where  in  his  difcourie;  but  |ib  heart  is  ftilt 

quoddifer.  morc  evidcnt  in  it,  and  all  know  that  true  clo- 

!^^u!'    quence  flows  from  the  heart. 

'         When  he  fpoke  this  panegyric,   it  was  not  fo 

^''  '  '^'long  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
firft  effay,  that,  like  an  able  painter,  he  added  new 
ftrokes  of  art  to  the  portrait  of  his  hero  i  but  all 
taken  from  the  life,  and  which,  far  from  altering 
the  likcncfs  and  truth,  only  rendered  them  ftronger 
and  morc  fenfible.  ♦  He  gives  us  himfelf  the  rca- 
fbn  that  induced  him  to  a£^  in  this  manner  :  '*  My 
•*  firft  vie:v,  fays  he,  was  to  make  the  emperor  (if 
*•  poffible)  morc  in  love  with  his  own  virtues,  by 
•*  the  charms  of  juft  and  natural  praifes;  and  next 
*^  to  point  out  to  his  fucceflbrs,  not  as  a  matter, 
**  but  under  the  cover  of  example,  the  moft  cer- 
*^  tain  paths  to  folid  glory.  For  though  it  be  lau<* 
^^  dable  to  form  princes  by  precepts,  it  is  difficultt 
^^  not  to  fay  proud  and  afluming.  But  to  tranf- 
*'  mit  the  praifes  of  a  moft  excellent  prince  to  po- 
*^  fterity  is  fctting  up  a  light  to  guide  fucceedUng 
*^  emperors,  and  to  the  full  as  ufeful,  with  no  ar- 
••  rogance/'  It  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  have  pro- 
pofed  a  more  perfedl:  model.  Trajan  may  be  faid 
to  have  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince  in 
one  only,  which  was  in  being  perfedlly  convinced, 
that  he  was  not  emperor  for  himfelf,  but  for  his 
people.     But  that  is  not  the  pre&nt  queftion. 

The  ftile  of  his  difcourfe  is  elegant,  florid,  and 
luminous,  as  that  of  a  panegyric  ought  to  be,  in 

*  Oificium  confulatus'  injunxit  mihlut  Reip.  nomine  Principi 
^ratias  agerem.  Quod  ego  in  Senatu  cum  ad  rationem  &  loci  U 
temporis  ex  more  Tecinem,  bono  civi  convenientifliinum  credidi, 
eadein  ilia  fpatiorms  8c  uUerius  voluinine  amplest.  Frimum,  ut 
Imperatori  naftro  virtutes  fuse  veris  laudibus,  commendarenniT : 
ileinde  |it  futuri  Principes,  Don  quafi  a  magillroy  fed  tamen  fub  ex- 
emplo  pncmonerentur,  qua  pottflimum  via  poiTent  ad  eandem  glori- 
am  niri.  Nam  praecipere  quulis  eiTe  debeat  Princeps,  pulcnim  qui* 
dem,  led  oncroliim  ac  prope  fuperbum  eft.  Laudare  vero  optimvm 
Principein,  ac  per  hoc  pofteris,  velut  e  fpeculo,  lumen  quod  icquan- 
tur  ef^enderei  idem  utilitatii  kabet,  arrogantly  oihit. 

^hich 
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^hkh  it  is  allowable  to  difplay  with  pomp  what* 
ever  is  nioft  fhiiiifig  in  eloquence.  The  thoughts 
in  it  are  fiiie,  folid,  Very  numerous,  and  often  feem 
bntirely  new.  The  didion^  thouj^  generally  finni* 
pie  enough^  has  nothing  low,  or  that  does  not  fuit 
the  fubjed,  and  Aipport  its  dignity.  The  defcrip- 
tioos  are  lively,  natural^  cirCumftantistU  and  full  of 
happy  images,  which  fet  the  objed  before  the  eyes^ 
aad  lender  it  fenfiUe.  The  Whole  piece  aboiinds 
With  maitimi  and  fenttmehts  truly  worthy  of  tht 
prince  it  praifes: 

,  As  fine  iAd  eloquettt  as  this  difcourfe  is,  it  cahnot 
however  in  my  opinion  be  judged  of  die  fublime 
kind*  We  i^o  not  (be  in  it;  as  in  Cicero's  dratidns, 
I  mfan  even  of  the  demonftradve  kind;  thofe  warm 
and  emphatitdl  exprefllons^  noblt  and  fublim^ 
tiittughts>  bold  and  afiefting  turns  and  fallied,  and 

S;ures  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  which  furprife; 
oniih,  and  transport  the  foUl  out  of  icfelf.  Hig 
Uoquehce  does  not  refemble  thofe  jgreat  rivers  thai 
roll  tbdir  waves  with  ntiife  and  majefty,  but  rathef 
a  clear  and  agreeablie  ftream  which  flows  gently  un- 
ler  the  Ihade  of  the  trees  that  adorn  it^  banks  • 
Pliny  leaves  his  reader  perfectly  calm  and  in  his  na- 
tural fituatioh  of  mind.  He  pleales,  but  by  parti 
and  paiTageSi  A  kind  of  monotony  prevails 
Uiroughcut  his  whole  panegyric^  which  makes  it 
not  cafy  to  bear- the  reading  of  it  to  the  end  ; 
Whereas  Cicero's  Idngeft  oratidn  feenis  the  fined, 
and  gives  the  moft  pleafure.  Td  this  I  mud  add, 
that  i^liny's  ftile  favours  a  little  of  the  tafte  for, 
antithefesi  broken  thoughts,  and  ftudied  turns  of 
pbrafe^  which  prevailed  in  his  time.  He  did  not 
abandon  himfelf  to  them^  but  was  obliged  to  give 
ihto  the  mbde.  The  fame  t^def  is  obvious  in  his 
letters,  but  with  left  offence,  becaufe  they  are  all 
detached  pieces,  irt  which  fuch  a  ftile  does  not  dif^ 
pleaie :  I  believe  them  however  far  from  being 
comparable  to  thofe  of  Cicero.  But,  all  things 
Vol.  III.  P  lightly 
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rightly  confidercd^  Pliny*s  letters  and  panegyric  dc- 
ferve  the  efteem  and  approbation  all  ages  have 
given  them ;  to  which  I  (hall  add,  that  his  tranfla* 
tor  (into  French)  ought  to  fhare  them  with  him. 

Antient  Panegyrics. 

There  is  a  colleftion  of  Latin  orations  extant, 
intitled  Panegyrici  veteres^  which  contains  panegy- 
rics upon  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors;  That 
of  Pliny  is  at  the  head  of  them,  with  eleven  of  the 
fame  kind  after  it.  This  colleflion,  befides  inclu- 
ding  abundance  of  fa£ts  not  to  be  found  elfewbere, 
may  be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  have  occafion  to 
compofe  panegyrics.  The  Antients  of  a  better  j^e 
fupply  us  with  no  models  of  tMs  kind  of  diicourfes, 
except  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  and 
fome  parts  of  his  other  harangues,  which  are  fitiifii* 
ed  matter-pieces  of  the  demonftrative  kind.  The 
fame  beauty  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  expedted  in 
the  panegyrics  of  which  I  am  fpcaking.  Remote- 
liefs  from  the  Auguftan  age  haa  occafioned^a  great 
decline  of  eloquence,  which  no.  longer  retained 
that  antient  purity  of  language,,  beauty  of  exprei^ 
fion,  fobriety  of  ornaments,'  and.fimple  and  natu- 
ral air,  thac  rofe,  when  neceffary,  into  an  admira- 
ble lofcinefs  and  fublimity  of  ftile.  But  there  h 
abundance  of  wit  in  thefe  difcourfes,  with  very  fine 
thoughts,  happy  turns,  lively  defcriptions,  and 
extremely  folid  praifes. 

To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  them,  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  tranfcribing  two  paffages  here 
in  Latin  only.  They  are  extra(5kd  from  ^lie  pane- 
gyric fpoken  by  Nazarius  in  honour  of  Conftantine 
A.D.  311.  ^^^  Great,  upon  the  birth-day  of  the  two  Csefars 
his  fons.  St.  Jerom  mentions  this  Nazarius  as  a 
celebrated  orator,  and  fays  that  he  had  a  daughter 
no  lefs  efteemed  than  himfelf  for  eloquence. 

Firfi 
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Firji  pajfage. 
Nazarius  fpeaks  here  of  the  two  Oefars :  Npbi* 
Uffimorum  C^farum  laudes  exequi  vtlky  fiu^um  qm^ 
dm  dulce^  fed  ncn  .&!  (ura  mdiocris  efi  >  quorum  in 
inmis  pubefcentibus  non,erupturavirttais  tumens  ger-^ 
mcHy  nan  ftps  pracurfor  indolis  bofue  hetior  quam  ubi^ 
ritnr  appartt  \  fed  jam  faBa  grandifera^  iS  contra 
raiumem  Ptosis  maximorumque  fruffuum  matura  per^ 
ceptio.  Quorum  alter  Jam  obterendis  boftibus  gravis 
terrorem  patemum^  quo  femper  barbaria  omnis  intre^ 
maty  derivare  ad  nomenfuum  ccspit:  alter  jam  Confula* 
turn  J  jam  venerationem  fuij  jam  patrem  fentiensj  Ji'  quid . 
hUaSum  aut  parens  aut  f rater  refervet^  declarat  mox 
viSorem  futurumy  qui  animo  jam  vineit  atatem.  Ra-- 
pitur  quippe  ad  JtmiStudinem  \Juorum  exceUens  qu^fue 
naturay  nee  fenfim  ac  lenti  indicium  promit  bonij  cum 
tfruobicra  infantile  vividum  rumpit  ingenium* 

Second  paffage. 

Nazarius  praifcs  a  virtue  in  Conftantine  very 
rarely  found  in  princes,  but  highly  eftimable,  that 
is,  continence.  He  adds  alfo  feveral  other  praifea^ 
to  it  : 

Jam  iUa  vix  audeo  de  tanto  Principe  commemorare^ 
quod  nullam  matroftarumy  cui  forma  emendatior  fue- 
rity  boni  fui  piguit  *,  cum  fub  abjtinentiJjUmo  Impera^- 
torefpecies  lucukntay  non  incitatrix  Ucenti^e  effety  fed 
pudoris  ornatrix*  Slua  fine  dubio  magnay  feu  potius 
divina  laudatioyfape  6?  in  ipfis  etiam  pbilofopbisy  non 
tarn  re  exbibita^  quam  difpuiatione  jaStata.  Sed  remit ta- 
mus  hoc  principi  nofirOy  qui  ita  temperantiam  ingene- 
rare  omnibus  ct^ty  ut  earn  non  ad  virtutumfuarum  de- 
em adfcribendamy  fed  ad  natura  ipjius  bonejiatem  refe^ 
rendam  arbitretur.  ^idy  faciks  aditus  ?  quidy  aures 
patientiffimas?  quidy  benigna  refponfa  ?  quidy  vultumip^ 
fim  augufti  decoris  gravitate^  bilaritate  permixtay  ve- 
nerandum  quiddam  Gf  amabile  renidentemy  quis  digne 
exequi  pffjit  f 

F  2  Can. 
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Can  tKf  thiag  be  more  fplid  than  jthis  thought  ^ 
Ih  kifyt  bMoever  ieSit^t  ^  ^^  reafim  U  repent 
b&H^  fi%Ucaitf(t^'t6idlr'Pf  ^fe  a  frHiee^Cui' 
ftmiile,  $e^  'is  'M  4k  ittraJBim  to  vtcty  kkt^the 
imimnitvfvirlme.  ttnAccsaldhlxhtttereipnSedf 

mfakk  limtiit  ^,  JUftuktis  imatrm,  - 
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SUPERIOR  seiENCESi, 

WE  are  now  come  to  that  part  of  litem-* 
ture  which  is  the  greaceft  and  mod  ex* 
alted  in  the  order  of  natuial  knowledge,, 
I  meaa  Philoibphy,  ^d  the  Mathematics  that  are 
^  branch  of  it.  The  latter  have  under  them<a  great 
number  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  either  depend. 
Vpon  or  relate  to  them.  The  ftudy  of  thefc  re- 
quires, for  fucceeding  in  it,  force  and  extent  of 
mind,  which  natural  qualities  it  highly  improves^ 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fubje£t$  fo  various,  ex- 
tenfive,  and  important,  can  only  be  treated  very 
fuperiicially in  this  place:  neither  dpi  pretend  to. 
take  them  all  in,  or  to  give  an  exafk  detail  of  them 
here.  I  Ihall  confine  myfelf  to  the  moft  felect, 
and  ihall  treat  of  what  feems  moft  proper  to  gra- 
tify, or  rather  to  eycit?,  the  curiofity  of  readers. 
P  3  little 
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little  verfed  in  fuch  matters,  and  to  give  them 
fome  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  the  great  men  who 
have  diftiDguilhed  themieives  in  thefe  fciences,  and 
of  the  improvements  they  have  acquired  in  coming 
*4own  from  the  antients  to  the  moderns.  For  it  is 
.  not  here  as  in  polite  learning  (the  Belles- Leliresj)  in 
which,  to  fay  no  more,  it  is  mod  certain  that  the 
latter  ages  have  added  nothing  to  the  produdions 
of  Athens  and  Rome. 

All  the  fciences;  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak  here, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  •,  Philofophy  and  the 
Mathematics.  Philofophy  will  be  the  fubjedt  of 
this  t^enty-Iixth  book  •,  and  Mathematics  of  ^he 
following)  ^hich  will  be  the  laft. 
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O  F 

PHILOSOPHY. 


PHILOSOHY  is  the  ftudy  of  nature  and 
morality  founded  on  the  evidence  of  reafon* 
This  fcience  was  at  firft  called  <^»»,  fVifdom ;  and 
the  profeflbrs  of  it  <^<*«s  Sages  or  IVifemen.  Thofe 
names  ieemed  too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  for 
which  reafon  he  fubftituted  more  modeft  ones  to 
them,  calling  this  fcience  Pbilofopbyy  that  is  to  lay, 
love  of  wifdom ;  and  thofe  who  taught  or  applied 
thcmfelves  to  it  PbilofapberSy  lovers  of  wifdom. 

Almoft  in  all  times  and  in  all  civilifed  nations, 
there  have  been  ftudious  perfons  of  exalted  genius 
who  cultivated  this  fcience  with  great  application : 
the  Priefts  in  Egypt,  the  Magi  in  Perfia,  the  Chal- 
deans in  Babylon,  the  Brachmans  or  Gymnofo«> 
phifts  in  India,  and  the  Druids  amongfl:  the  Gauls. 
Though  philofophy  owes  its  origin  to  feveral  of 
thofe  I  have  now  mentioned,  I  (hail  confider  it  hf  re 
only  as  it  appeared  in  Greece,  which  gave  it  new 
luftre,  and  became  in  a  manner  its  fchool  in  gene- 
ral. Not  only  fome  particulars,  difperfed  here  and 
there  in  different  regions,  from  time  to  time,  make 
happy  efforts,  and  by  their  writings  and  reputation 
give  a  fhining,  but  fhort  and  tranGent,  light ;  but' 
Greece,  by  a  fingular  privilege,  brought  up  and 
formed  in  her  bofom,  during  a  long  and  "uninter- 
rupted feries  of  ages,  a  multitude,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  a  people  of  philolbphers,  folely 
employed  in  inquiring  after  truth ;  many  of  whom 
\  ith  that  view  renounced  their  fortunes,  quitted 

P  4  their 
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their  countries,  undertook  long  and  laborious  voyr 
ages,  and  paffed  their  whole  lives  to  extreme  old 
age  in  ftudy. 

Can  we  believe  that  this  tenacious  concurrence 
pf  learned  and  ftudioiis  pcrfons,  of  fo  long  duration 
in  one  and  the  fame  country,  wa?  the  merecfiedlof 
chance,  and  not  of  a  peculiar  Providence,  which 
excited  fo  numerous  a  fuccedlon  of  philofophers  to 
fupport  and  perpetuate  antient  tradition  concerning 
certain  eflential  and  capita)  truths?  How  ufeful 
were  their  precepts  upon  morality,  upon  the  virtues 
and  duties,  in  preventing  the  growth  or  rather  inun*; 
d^don  of  dep'avity  and  vice?  For  inftance,  what 
hideous  diibrder  had  taken  place,  if  the  Epicurean 
had  been  the  folc  prevailing  fe6t !  How  much  dk} 
their  difpuces  conduce  to  preferve  the  ifnportant 
(loflrines  of  the  difference  between  matt^  and 
mind,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  exigence 
of  a  fupreme  Being!  *  It  is  pot  to  be  doubted  but 
God  has  difcovered  admirable  principles  to  them 
upcMi  all  thefe  pQints,  preferably  to  the  many  other 
^tions  whom  barbarity  condnued  in  profound  ig^ 
norance. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  of  thefe  philoibphers 
advanced  ftrange  abfurdities.  And  even  all  of 
Rom.  i.  <them,  according  to  St.  Paul,  held  the  truth  in  tuh 
righteoufnefs-^becaufe  tbat^  when  they  knew  God;  they. 
glorified  him  not  as  Godj  neither  were  thankful.  None 
pf  their  fchooU  had  ever  the  courage  to  maintain  or 

}>rove  the  unity  qf  God,  though  all  the  great  phi- 
ofophers  were  fully  convinced  of  that  truth.  God 
has  been  pleafcd  by  their  example  to  teach  u?, 
what  man  abandoned  to  himfelt,  and  his  mere 
capacity,  is.  During  four  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards, all  thefe  great  geniuffes,  fo  fubtile,  pencr 
trating,  and  profound,  were  inceffantly  difputing, 
^}(amining,  and  dogmatifing^  without  being  able  to 

•  Becaufe  that  twhich  tpq^  bf  known  of  Go<i^  h  manifefl  in  them  5 
for  God  balbfieweJ  it  unto  tbem.    Rom.  4.  1 9.' 

,  agree 
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igreo  upon,  or  conclude  any  thing.    They  were 
DOC  deftined  bv  God  to  be  the  lig|it  of  the*  world : 
fbofe  did  not  the  Lord  cbufcy  neiibergave  be  tbe*  wdy  Bamch  UU 
^  knmxikdge  ntito  tbem.  »7« 

Philofqphy,  amongft  the  Greeks,  was  divided 
into  two  great  fe&s :  the  otie  called  the  Ionic j  found- 
ed by  Thaies  of  Ionise  \  the  other  the  lialic^  becaufe 
it  was  eftabliflied  by  Pythagoras  in  th»€  part  of  Italy,^ 
called  Gr^eaa  Mugna^  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  divided  into  many  other  blanches,  as  we  (hall 
foon  fee. 

This  in  general  is  the  fubjeft  of  my  intended 
^i&rtation  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  antients.  It 
would  fwell  to  an  immeBfe  fize,  were  I  to  treat  it 
in  ail  its  extent,  which  does  not  fuit  my  plan.  I 
flmll  content  ^^yfclf,  therefore,  in  giving  the  hif- 
tory  and  i^inions  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  amongft 
thefe  philosophers,  with  reladng  what  feems  moft 
important  and  inftrudtive,  and  beft  adapted  to 
gratify  the  juft  cur lofity  of  a  reader,  who  confiders 
the  aftions  and  principles  of  thefe  phil(^phers  as 
an  eflential  part  pf  hiftory,  but  a  part  of  which 
it  fufHces  to  have  a  fuperficial  knowledge  and  gene- 
ral idea.  My  guides  amongft  the  antients  will  be 
Cicero  in  his  philofophical  works,  and  Diogenes 
Laerdus  in  his  treatife  upon  the  philofophers  ;  and, 
among{^  the' modems,  the  learned  Engliihman  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  has  compoied  an  excellent  work  upon 
this  fubjeci;, 

I  fhall  divide  toy  difiertation  into  two  parts.  In 
the  firft,  I  (hall  relate  the  hiftory  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  without  dwelling  much  upon  their  opinions ; 
in  the  fecond,  I  (hall  treat  the  hiftory  of  philofo- 
phy itfelf,  and  the  principal  maxims  of  the  difierent 
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PART    THE    F  I  R  S  T. 
History  ofthePHILOSOPHERS. 

I 

I  Shall  run  ovtt  all  the  Se£b  of  annent  philofophy, 
and  give  a  brief  hiftory  of   the  philofophen 
who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  moft  in  each. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R    I. 
History  of  the  PHILOSOPHERS 

Qf  the  lotnc  feSl^  to  their  divifion  into  various  hrancbis. 

THE  Ionic  Sect,  to  reckon  from  ThaleSy 
who  is  confidered  as  the  founder  of  it,  dowa 
to  Philo  and  Anciochus  that  Cicero  heard,  fubfifted 
above  five  hundred  years, 

T  H  A  L  E  S. 

Diog.'         Thalbs  was  of  Miletus,  a  famous  city  of  Ionia. 

tacrt.      He  came  into  the  world  the  firft  year  of  the  XXXVth 

f,,^'      Olympiad. 

Ant.  J,  c.     To  improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

^♦°*  moft  learned  perfons  of  thofe  times,  he  made  fcve- 
ra!  voyages,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  an- 
tients ;  at  firfl:  into  the  iQand  of  Crete,  then  into 
Phcenicia,  and  afterwards  into  Egypt,  where  he 
confulted  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  who  cultivated 
the  fuperior  fciences  with  extreme  application.  Un-r 
der  thefe  great  mailers  he  learned  geometry^  aftrono^ 
my,  and  philofophy.  A  pupil  of  this  kind  does  not 
long  cqntinue  fo.  Thales  accordingly  proceeded 
very  foon  from  lefTons  to  difcoveries.  His  maftcrs 
ef  Memphis  learned  from  him  the  method  of  mea- 

furing 
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luring  exa6Uy  the  immenfe  pyramids  which  ftill 
fubfirt. 

Egypt  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Amafis,  a 
prince  who  loved  letters,  becaufe  he  was  very 
I  learned  himfelf.  He  fet  all  the  value  it  dcferved 
'.upon  the  merit  of  Thales,  and  gave  him  public 
marks  of  his  eftcem.  But  that  Greek  philofopher, 
who  was  fond  of  liberty  and  independence,  had 
not  the  talents  for  fupporting  himfelf  in  a  court. 
He  was  a  great  aftronomer,  a  great  geometrician,  - 
and  an  excellent  philofopher,  but  a  bad  courtier. 
The  too  free  manner  in  which  he  declaimed  againft 
tyranny  difpleafed  Amafis,  and  made  him  con-  , 
cdve  impreffions  of  diftruft  and  fear  of  him,  to  his 
prgudice,  which  he  did  not  take  too  much  pains 
to  remove,  and  which  were  followed  foon  after  with 
his  entire  dilgrace.  Greece  was  the  better  for  it. 
Thales  quitted  the  court,  and  returned  to  Miletus 
to  dififufe  the  treafures  of  Egypt  in  the  bofom  of  his 
country. 

The  great  progrcfs  he  had  made  in  the  fciences, 
occalioned  his  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
feven  fages  of  Greece,  fo  famed  among  theantients. 
Of  thefe  feven  fages,  only  Thales  founded  a  fed  pf 
jJiilofophers,  becaufe  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  formed  a  fchool  and  a  fyftcm 
of  dodlrines,  and  had  difciples  and  fucccflbrs.  The 
others  made  themfelves  remarkable  only  by  a  more 
regular  kind  of  life,  and  fome  precepts  of  morality 
which  they  gave  occafionally. 

I  have  fpoken  clfewhere  of  thefe  fages  with  tome  jintietu 
extent,  as  well  as  of  many  circumftances  of  the  ^^^' 
life  of  Thales:   of  his  refidence  in  the  court  ofj^;^,;]^' 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  and  his  converfation  with  enJ.     • 
Solon.     I  have  repeated  there  the  fenfible  pleafan- 
try  of  a  woman  who  faw  him  fall  into  a  ditch, 
whilft  he  was  contemplating  the  ftars:  How,  faid 
Ihe  to  him,  Jh(fUld  you  knojv  what  pafes  in  the  h^a- 
Vcm^  when  you  do  not  fee  what  is  juft  at  your  feet  f 

and 
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md  hb  ingpupus  manner  of  evading  hit  mo^ki^ 
when  £be  pref^  him  earneftly  to  marry,  l»y  a%- 
^eriog  ker»wlienhe  was  youngs  liis  too.fwtjei^ 
^fidy  aner  I:^  re|ora  froni  Jggypt^  It  is  too  huintf^h. 
The  reafoQS,  wiuc}\  bad  prevented  Thak|»  froa; 
«ving  himfelf  chains  by  fntefiog  iQto  the  marriol 
ftatet  made  \Afa  prefer  a  Ufe  of  cranquilliQf  «>  the' 
moft  iplendid  enipbymeQts*  f^iompttd  by  a^  wauto 
defire  of  knowing  nacure»  he  ihidied  it  affiduouflv 
in  the  happy  letfure  which  a  ilri&  iietiremeDt  aj^ 
&urded  him,  impenetrable  to  tmnujit  ^^  vork^  but 
#pen  to  am  whopri  the  love  of  truth,  or  occafion  £9C 
his  counfel,  brought  to  him*  He  (putted  ic  very 
rarely ;  and  that  only  to  tafce  a  fr^^  repaft  at  the 
'  houie  of  his  friend  Thrafybulus,  who  by  lus  abili-, 
lies  became  k^g  of  MiletuiSt  at  th(e  tim^  oC  the  treatjF 
made  by  thatcit^  with  Aly^^eskix^of  Lydiau 
Cic.d^  Cicero  tells.  us»  that  Thales  was  ^  fir^  of  tbq 
?^^fT'  ®^^^^  "^^  treated  the  futjefl:  of  pbyfics. 
s^ml'i,  The  glory  of  halving  made  feveral  fine  dijQ^ovcn 
■M^  rks  in  aftronocnv  is  afcribed  to  him  :  of  whicj^  one,^ 
that  selates  to  tne  magnitude  of  the  (uaS  diameser 
compaied  with  the  circlr  of  his  annual  motion,  g^iv^ 
him  ^eat  pleafure.  Accordingly  a  rich  man,  to. 
whom  he  had  impacted  it,  o&ring  that  phUofopher 
whatever  reward  he  thought  fit  ibr  it.  Tholes  a£ked 
bim  no  other,  but  that  he  would  give  the  honouf 
of  the  diicovery  to  us  author.  This  is  ao  tnftaoo^ 
of  the  chara^r  of  the  teamed,  who  are  infinitely 
more  fenfible  to  the  honour  of  at  new  difcovery  than 
to  the  greateft  rewards;  ami  of  the  truth  of  what 
^  Tacitus  fays  in  ijpeiking  of  Helvidius  Priicusj^ 
That  ihe  lafi  thing  the  mje  themfehes  unotmci  is  the 
4tfiff^  •S  tJ^^^  H^  dufcinguifiied  himfelf  by  his. 
ability  in  foretelling  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon  with  great  exadnefi,  which  was  cofifidered 
in  thofe  times  as  a  very  wonderful  matter. 


•  Brant  ^thQS  ap^ctcntior  fiinse  videbfttvr,  ^imnmIo  niii  ^ 
pienttjbus  cupid«  glorix  noffiffiai^  csvitiir.    iinT.  AJ/f .  1.  ^  c.  €. 

St. 


3t.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  repeats  two  fine  fajf- 
ings  of  Thales^  after  Dbgencis  LaertNs :  ^  Being 
aH0dWie  day  whit  God  wasi,  lie  tft(wered.  Thai 
^AUb  Immikbar  i^gmniilg  nor  end.    Another  zSk- 

\  ifig  fciiii  whether  a  ntei  cimld  xx>nceal  his  odHons 
fivm-God  ?  Hm  ^dn  Aai  h^  replied  he,  as  it  is 
iM h^ Iris f(mer iaccfiuuU even hk  tbau^ts  from him^ 
t¥darnis  MuefRius  adib,  that  Thate  fpoke  thtis^ 

I  thiR  die  idea <if  Gdd^sfKfeiice  to  the  moft  fecrefc 
ihoii^hiB  <tf  tte  ioQi  ftuffht  itidisce  men  to  kleq^ 
thdt  h^akt^  as  pure  as  iheir  hands.  Cieero  Makes 
oa^f  the  tune  i«ti^k^  >though  in  terms  £>me* 
kUi^  <!lifiereflt.  |;  Thales^  %8  lie,  iwbo  was  the 
wiiift  ef  the  feren  (ogesi  bdkvsed<ic  of  die  laft  im- 
|KMttM9e  foe  fUte  to  bt  cMnrinced,  diat  the  Divinitjr 
fflsd  all  fiaces,  and  faw  all  things,  which  would 
nnder  di0to  in  oonfequence  wifer  andmore  religiotis* 

He  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  JLVIIIth  olym-  a.  vl 
j^ad,  aged  fourfcore  and  tweh^,  during  his  being  H5^« 
;mfi»t  ac  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,     ^l  ^'  ^ 

ANAXIMANDER. 

Thalo  had  for  his  fucceflbr  Anaximander,  his 
^pk  and  countryman.    Hiftory  has  preierved 
no  pardculsur  circumftances  of  his  life.    He  depart- 
td  fiom  his  mafterV  do&rine  in  many  poincs;    It  is  Cic.  d* 
find  that  he  forewarned  the  Lacaedemonians  of  the^*^'*-^-** 
dieadlul  earthquake  which  deftroycd  their   city*"'***' 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Alf  aximenes. 

^  Rogatut  Thaks  quid  lit  Deu«  ?  U^  liupiiit»  quod  neqne  habet 
^ciphioi,  nee  finem.  Cum  auttm  ro^flet  aliut,  an  Deum  lateat 
ooffio  aliquid  agens  \  Et  quoknodo^  inquit,  qui  ne  cogitans  quidem  ? 

t  Miiiiic^  'Hiades.  Nam  interrogatus  an  fa£ta  hominum  deoB 
fidlcmit;  nee  cogitata,  inquk.  Ut  non  ibliim  manus»  fed  etiam 
laeotes  puras  habere  vellemus  \  cum  ftcietis  cogitationibus  noftris 
celefte  oumen  adefle  crederenms.    Fal.  Max.  f.  7.  c.  a. 

t  Tbalesy  qui  fapientxffimus  inter  ieptem  fuit,  dicebat,  Hominesh 
nijftimare  oportere  deoa  omnia  ccrnere,  deoruni  omnia  efle  plena  1 
ibfe  enin  oiDnci  caftkres.    Cic>  dt  Ug^:%*  /.  36. 

AN  AX- 
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AN  AX  A  GO  R  AS. 

Anaxagoras;  one  of  the  moft  illuftrkms  phi^ 
lofophers  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Clazomenas  in 
^'^'     Ionia,  about  the  LXXth  olympiad,  and  was  the. 
Ant/j.  c.difciple  of  Anaxirrtenes.     The  nobility  of  his  cx- 
500.  •       traftion,  his  riches,  and  the  gcnerofity  which  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  patrimony,  rendered  him  very 
confiderable.     *  Believing  the  Cares  of  a  family  and 
an  eftate  obftacles  to  his  tafte  for  contemplation,  he  re- 
nounced them  abfolutely,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  application  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  which  were  his  only  pleafbres. 
•f-  When  he  returned  into  his  own  country  after  2 
long  voyage,  and  faw  all  bis  lands  lie  abandoned  and 
uncultivated,  far  from  regretting  the  lofs,  he  Crvid 
Plat,  in     out,  IJhculd  bcpoe  htm  undone^  if  all  this  had  not  bum 
Hipp.  maj.  ^i^-;^j/.     Socrates,  in  his  ironical  way,  affirmed  that 
^'  *  ^'      the  (bphifts  of  his  time  had  more  wlfdonfi  than 
Anaxagoras  -,  as,  inftead  of  renouncing  their  eftates 
like  him,  they  laboured  .ftrenuoufly  to  inrich  them- 
fclves,  convinced  as  they  were  of  the  ftupidity  of 
old  times,  and  that  the  wjse  m/vn  ought  to  be 
WISE  FOR  HIMSELF,  that  IS  to  fay,  that  they  ought 
to  employ  their  whole  pains  and  induftry  in  amaf- 
ling  as  much  money  as  poffible. 

Anaxagoras,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to 
ftudy,  renounced  the  cares  and  honours  of  govern- 
ment. No  man  however  was  more  capable  of  fuc-. 
ceeding  in  public  affairs.  We  may  judge  of  his 
abilities  in  that  way  from  the  wpndcrftil  progrefs 
Pint,  in     made  by  his  pupil  Pericles  in  pjlicy.     It  was  to 

Pcric. ' 

■^    ^  *  ♦  Qiiid  Hut  Homero  ad  deIe6tationem  aaimi  ac  voiuptatcm,  aut 

ciiiquam  doito  defuirje  unquam  arbitramur  ?  An,  ni  ita  feres  ha* 
beret,  Anaxagoras,  aut  hie  ipfc  Democritiis,  agros  &  patrimonia 
fua  reliqulUent,  huic  difrcndi  quasrendique  divini  delc^ationi  toto 
fe  aiiituo  dcdiflent  ?     Lie.  Tufc.  i^nfi.  /.  5.  ».  1 1 4.  &  1 1 5^ 

t  Cum  e  diurina  pcregruiatioue  patriain  repctiiTet,  puifefl&»ne(<]iM 
dt'fertns  vidlfTet :  NoN  ESSEM,  inquit,  ECO  SALVUS,  NISI  ISTA 
FhRiisstNT/  ('al.  MiX:  L  t,  c.  7. 

him 
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him  he  was  indebted  for  thofe  grave  and  majeAic' 
manners  that  rendened  him  fo  capable  of  governing 
the  commonwealth.  It  was  he  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  fublime  and  triumphant  eloquence 
which  acquired  him  fo  much  power,  and  who 
taught  him  to  fear  the  gods  without  fuperftition.  In 
a  word,  he  was  his  cotiniellor,  and  aflifted  him  with 
his  advice  in  the  mofi:  important  affairs,  as  Pericles 
himfclf  declared.  I  have  elfewhere  mentiohed  thePlut.  Im 
little  care  the  latter  took  of  his  niafter,  and  that^*^"^;^ 
Anaxagoras,  wanting  the  neceffariesof  life,  refolved 
to  fuflfer  himfelf  to  die  of  hunger,  Pericles  upon 
&i$  news  flew  to  his  houfe,  and  earnef^ly  intreated 
him  to  renounce  fp  melancholy  a  refolution  :  fVben 
mvmldufe  a  lamp^  replied  the  philofopher,  ew^ 
takes  care  to  fuppijf  it  with  oily  that  it  mttymtgo  out. 

Wholly  engrc^cd  in  the  ftudy  of.  the  fecrets  of 
nature,  which  was  his  pafllion,  he  had  tcfix^Xly  aban- 
doned riches  and  public  affairs.  Upon  being  a(ked  Diog. 
one  day,  whether  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  for  ^^^* 
the  good  of  his  country  ?  Tes^  yes^  faid  he,  lifting 
up  his  hand  towards  heaven,  1  hav$  an  extreme  re- 
lord  for  the  good  of  my  country.  He  was  aflced  another 
time  to  what  end  he  was  born  ?  to  which  he  anfwer- 
cd,  Tlo  contemplate  the  fun^  moon,  andjkies.  Is  that 
then  the  end  to  which  man  is  deftined  ? 

He  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  tweaty,  about  Diog. 
thcfirft  year  of  the  LXXVth  olympiad,  very  near  ^«JJ^ 
the  time  of  Xerxes*s  expedition  ag4inft.  Gt-eece.  ^^g^/ 
Some  authors  fay,  that  he  brought  thither  the  fchool  Ant.  j.  C. 
ofphilofophy  which  had  flourilhed  in  Ionia  fromi**^' 
its  founder  Thales,    He  continued  and  taught  at 
Athens  during  thirty  years. 

The  circumftances  and  event  of  the  pJ^ofecutibt^ 
foDicntcd  againft  him  at  Athens  for  impiety  are 
differently  related.  The  opinion  of  thofe  who  be- 
lieve that  Pericles  could  find  no  furer  method  for 
preferving^that  philofopher,  than  to  make  himquif 
Athens,  feems  the  moft  probable.    The  reafon,  or 

rather 
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rather  the  pretext,  for  fo  hes^y  «&  accufauoo  wai» 
duty  in  teaching  upon  the  nteure  of  the  fun,  he 
defined  it  amafs  ^  hwrmng  matter  \  ts  if  he  had 
thereby  degraded  the  fun,  aiid  excluded  it  &om  ch6 
number  of  the  gdds*  It  is  not  eafy  to  compriehend 
how,  in  ic^  learned  a  city  as  Athens;  a  philbfcipfaer 
flKMild  not  be  lUlOwed  to  explain  the  properties  of 
the  ftars  by  phyfical  reafons,  without  hacatdin 
his  life#  ]^t  the  whtde  afiatr  was  an  intrigue  and 
A  cabal  of  die  enemies  of  P^cks^  who  wbre  for 
deftroying  hitn,  and  endeavoured  to  tender  faimfeif 
lUfpcfted  of  impiety,  from  his  great  intioiacy  with 
this  phik^^hen 

Anaxa^oras  was  found  guilty  throu^  contu- 
macy, and  condemned  to  die.  When  he  itceived 
this  news,  he  f;ud,  without  (hewing  any  emodon : 
ffaturi  has  long  ago  pafid  fentence  ^  Jkath  upon  mf 
jndgeSf  as  ^OHUas>m*  He  retbauned  at  Lampfacus 
during  the  reft  6f  his  life.  In  his  laft  fiauiefs, 
upon  his  friends  afking  him  whether  he  would 
have  his  body  tarried  toCkzomenae  after  his  death? 
^  Noj  faid  he,  tbat^s  tmnectffmj,  Tbe  wf^  to  the 
infernal  \  regions  is  as  bng  from  one  place  as  anotbar. 
When  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  came  to  re- 
ceive his  laft  orders,  and  to  know  what  he  defiied 
of  them  affser  his  death ;  he  replied,  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  the  youth  mi^t  have  leave  to  play  every 
year  upon  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  continued  a  cu(h>m  to  the  time  of 
Diogenes  Ldertius.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  fixty- 
two  years.  Great  honours  were  paid;  and  even  ad 
altar  erefted,  tphim. 

*  NiBH  necefle  eft^  >hquit  s  undique  enim  ad  infcfos  tantnn^em 
Sfim  eft.    Ck.  I.  Tujc.  D.  X04.. 

t  Inf«mal  regie^My  «r  bell.  fPie  antients  under fioodky  this  ^iftri 
09tlM»wHtHh»/M9falimffigoi^erdeait. 

ARCHE: 
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ARCHELAUS. 
AttCH2LAus,  of  Athens  according  to  fome,  and 
of  Miletus  according  to  others,  was  the  difciplc 
and  fuccellbr  of  Anaxagoras,  in  whofe  doflrinc  he 
made  little  alteration.  &>me  fay  that  it  was  he  who' 
tranfport^d  phitofbphy  from  Ionia  to  Athens.  He 
confined  himfelf  principally  to  the ,  phyHcs,  as  his 
predeceflbrs  had  done :  but  he  introduced  the  ethics  - 
a  little  more  than  them.  He  formed  a  difciple^ 
who  placed  them  highly  in  honour,  and  made  them 
l^s-capical  ftudy^ 

SOCRATES. 

Tkis  difqiple  of  Archelaus  was  the  famous  Socra- 
tes^ who  had  been  alfo  the  pupil  of  Anaxagorasp 
He  was' born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  LXXVIIth  A.  M. 
Olympiad,  and  died  the  firft  of  the  XC  Vth,  after  \^% 
haWng  lived  fevcnty  years.  %f 

Cicero  has  obferved  in  more  than  one  place,  that-^»<*^ 
Socrates,   confideriiig  that  all  the  vain  fpecula-|/jf^,*,l. 
tions  upon  the  things  of  nature  tended  to  nothing 
nfeful,  and  did  not  contribute  to  render  man  more 
virtuous,  devoted  himfclf  foldy  to  the  ftudy  of 
anorality.    ♦  He  was  tbefirftj  fays  he,  who  irougla 
fbikfopby  dtrwn  from  heaven^  where  fhe  had  been 
employ«l  till  then  in  contemplating  the  courfe  of 
the  ftars;  who  efiahli/bed  her  in  cities^  introduced  her 
iUo  privaie  houfes^  and  obliged  her  to  direS  her  in^ 
^uiries  to  what  concerned  the  manners^  duties^  virtues^    ' 
imd  vices  of  life.     Socrates  is  therefore  confidcred 
with  reaibn.  as  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy 
fmongft  the  Greeks. 

This  was  not  betaufc  he  had  not  perfedly  iludied 
the  other  branches  of  philofophy :  he  poflefled  them 
all  in  a  fupreme  degree^  having  indultrioufly  formed 

*  Socntes  pnmiis  phllolbphiam  devocavit  ^  coelo,  &  in  iiibibiu 
Collocavity  &  in  clomos  ctiam  introduxit,  &  coegit  de  vita  ic  mqri- 
Ipif)  rebufque-bonU  ftioatii  quaerere.  Cic*  ^ufc.S^iu^,  1.  5.  n.  itK 
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Epift.  Ad  himfelf  iti  chettl.  But,  as  he  judged  them  of  licde 
^chin.  ^f^  jj^  ^^  conduft  of  lifcj  hc  made  little  ufe  of 
them :  and^  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  he  was 
never  heard  in  his  difputes  to  mention  either  aftro- 
fiomy,  geometry,  or  the  other  fublime  fciences,  chat 
before  him  had  folely  employed  the  philofoplvrsi 
in  which  Xenophon  feettis  defignedly  to  contradiA 
And  refute  Plato,  who  often  puts  fubjedls  of  chat 
jcind  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  here  either  of  the  circum«* 
ftances  of  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  or  of  hia 
Ant.  ttif,  opinions :  I  have  done  that  elfewhere  with  fufficiens 
Vol.  IV.  extent.  It  only  remains  for  me.  to  fpeak  of  his  dif- 
ciples,  who»  though  all  of  them  made  it  their  hon- 
4>ur  to  acknowledge  Socrates  their  chief,  wercdivid'-^ 
cd  in  their  opinions. 

XENOPHON. 

Xenophon  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  illoi^ 
trious  difciples  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  form  a  it6t ; 
for  which  reafon  I  feparate  him  from  the  reft.    He 

Ant,  Wfi.  was  as  great  a  warrior  as  philolbpher.  I  have  re* 
lated  at  large  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  famous  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

His  adherence  to  the  party  of  young  Cyrus^  who 
had  declared  himfelf  openly  againft  the  Atheaianii 
drew  upon  him  their  hatred,  and  occafioned  his 

Ohg.  La^banifliment.  After  his  return  from  the  expeditiOQ 
^ainft  Artaxerxes,  he  attached  himfelf  to  Agelilaus 
.king  of  Sparta,  who  then  commanded  in  Afia.  As 
Agefilaus  knew  perfe£Uy  well  how  to  diftinguiih 
merit,  he  had  always  a  moft  peculiar  regard  for 
Xenophon,  and,  upon  being  recalled  by  the  Ephori 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  carried  the  Athc* 
nian  general  thitlier  along  with  him.  Xenophon 
after  various  events  retired  to  Corinth  with  his  two 
fons,  where  he  palled  the  reft  of  his  days.  In  the 
war  between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
when  the  people  of  Athens  refolved  to  aid  the  latter, 

he 
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ke  feat  bis  two  ions  to  that  city;  Gryllus  CrgM- 
lifed  himfelf  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  battle  of 
Maotinsea^  and  fome  preceiid  that  it  was  he  who 
VQunded  Epaminondas  in  the  afiion.  He  did  not 
fiirvive  {o  glorious  an  exploit  lodg,  but  was  killed 
birtifelf.  The  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  his 
father^  whilft  he  was  offering  a  facrifice.  Upo() 
bearing  it  he  took  the  wreath  from  his  head;  but^ 
upon  being  inforn^ed  by  the  courier,  that  his  fon 
fell  Bghting  glorioufly,  he  immediately  put  it  on 
9gain,  ind  continued  the  facrifice  without  ihedding 
afingle  tear,  faying  coldly,  Ikntw-tic/on  tov^botn 
I  gave  life  w4s  not  immortal  Might  not  this  b^ 
called  a  conftancy^  or  rather  hardneis  of  heart, 
truly  Spartan  ? 

Xcnophon  died  the  firft  year  of  the  C  Vth  Olym-  A.  M. 
piad,  agtd  fourfcore  and  ten.  3^^    ^^ 

I  (hall  fpeak  elfewhere  of  his  Works.    He  was  thfc  360* 
firft  that    reduced  to  writing  and  publilhed  the 
difcourfcs  of  Socrates,  but  exaftly  as  they  came  from 
his  mouth  and  without  any  additions  of  his  own^  as 
Plato  made  to  them; 
It  is  pretended  that  there  was  a  fecr^t  jealoufy  AuI.  Gcii. 
I    between  thofe  two  philofOphcfs^  little  worthy  of  the  1.  »4-.  c.  j- 
I    waic  thfcy  bore^  and  the  pfofeffion  of  wifdom  upon 
i    ^hich  they  both   piqued   themfclves :    arid  fome 
proofe  are  given  of  this  jealoufy.  Plato  nfever  men- 
i    ^Ds  Xcnophon  *  in  any  of  his  books,  which  ape 
I    ycry  numerous,  nor  Xenophon  him,  though  they 
^    bothfrcquend^^ak  of  the  difciples  of  Socrates* 
I    Befides  whicj^  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Cyro- 
[    ptdia  of  Xenophon  is  a  book,  in  whith,  relating 
i    the  hiftory  of  Cyrus^  whofc  education  he  extols, 
he  lays  down  the  model  of  ah  accompliflied  prince, 
^d  the  idea  of  a  perfect  government.     We  art! 
t^'d,  thatjie  compofcd  this  piece  with  no  other 
4  >gn  ItaMEe-  contradiffc  Plato's  Commonwealth^ 


y^Jfus  has  6ifer*vtd  thiti  Xenophon  has  Jpoke  once  qf  Plato^  hut 
*  ^^mntimitgbhnetMe,    Memorab.  I,  3.  p.  ;?'>. 

Q^a  which 
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which  had  lately  appeared ;  and  that  Plato  was  lb 
angry  upon  that  account,  that,  todifcredic  this 
Dc  leg.  work,  he  fpoke  of  Cyrus,  in  a  book  which  he  after* 
^•3-p-^97»  wards  wrote,  as  of  a  prince  indeed  of  great  courage 
and  love  of  his  country,  but  one  *  whofe  education 
had  been  very  bad.  Aulus  Gellius,  who  relates 
what  I  have  now  faid,  cannot  imagine  that  two 
luch  great  philofophers,  as  thofe  in  queftion,  could 
be  capable  of  fo  mean  a  jealoufy ;  (it  is  however  but 
too  common  amongft  men  of  letters)  and  he  chufcs 
rather  to  afcribe  it  to  their  admirers  and  partifans. 
And  indeed  it  often  happens  that  difciples,  through 
a  too  partial  zeal,  are  more  delicate  in  refpeft  to 
the  reputation  of  their  mafters,  and  urge  what  con* 
«erns  them  with  greater  warmth,  than  themfelves* 
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Dmfion  of  the  Ionic  pbUofophy  into  different  feSs. 
I  £  F  O  R  £  Socrates  there  had  been  no  difie- 
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rent  feds  amonglt  the  philoiaphers,  though 
their  opinions  were  not  always  the  fame :  but  from 
his  time  many  rofe  up^  of  which  fome  fublifted 
k>Dg^  in  vogue^  and  others  were  of  fhorter  dura- 
tion»  I  (hall  begin  with  the  latter,  which  are  the , 
Cyrenaic^  Megarean^  EIian>  and  Eretrian  (e&s. 
They  take  their  names  from  the  places  wherp  they 
were  inftxtuted» 

A  RT I C  L  E    L 

Of  the  Qrenaic  feil. 

A  R  I  S  T  I  P  P  U  S. 

ARISTIPPUS  was  the  chief  of  the  Cj^renaicLaert. 
feft.  He  was  originally  of  Cyrene  in  Libya* 
The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  him  to 
quit  his  country,  in  order  to  fettle  at  Athens  and 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him.  He  was  one' 
of  that  phiiofopher's  principal  difciples  :  but  he  led 
a  life  very  repugnant  to  the  precepts  uught  in  that  ' 
excellent  fchool,  and  when  he  returned  into  his  own 
country,  opened  a  very  different  courfe  for  his  dif- 
ciples. The  great  principle  of  his  doftrine  was, 
that  the  fupreme  good  of  man  during  this  life  is: 
pleafure.  His  manners  did  not  belie  his  opinions, 
and  he  employed  aitiadyand  ajgreeable  turn  of  wic 
in  eluding,  by  pleafantries«  the  juft  reproaches  made 
him  on  account  of  his  cxceflcs.  He  perpetually  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  feafting  and  women.    •  When  he 

'•  Nc  Ariftippus  ^uidem  illc  Socraticus  enibuit,  cum  effct  objee- 
tnm  habere  cum  Laida  t  Habeo,  inquit,  LaUa,  mn  babewr  a  LauU. 
Cic.  £p.  A 6.  L  9.  ad  Fam. 

0^3  <M 
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was  raillied  upon  his  commerce  with  the  courtezaijl 
Lais :  "truey  faid  he,  I  poffejs  IjfiSj  but  not  Lais  me  J 
Upon  being  rcproacjied  tor  living  with  too  much 
fplendor,  hcrepjied:  If  ^oDd  living  were  a  crtme^ 
there  wculd  nat  pe  Jo  much  feasting  on  the  feftivals  ^ 
fbegcds. 

The  repucdtidn  of  pionyfius  the  tyrant,  whofe 
fburt  w^^  the  centre  of  pleafures,  whofe  purfe  was 
faid  to  be  always  open  to  the  learned,  and  whofe 
table  was  always  ferved  with  the  utmoft  magnifi- 
cence, drew  him  to  Syracufe.  As  his  wit  was 
fu^ple,  ready^  and  infinuating,  and  he  omitted  no 
occafion  of  foothing  the  prince,  ancj  bore  his  raillery 
Ifnd  intervals  of  bad  humcAiF  with  a  patience  next 
to  flavifh,  he  had  abundance  of  credit  in  that  court, 
pipnyfius  afking  him  ope  day,  why  philolbphen^ 
were  ajways  fpen  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  and  the 
great  never  in  thofe  of  phi]qfppher$  ?  //  «f,  replied 
Ariftippus,  becaufe  pbilofipbers  know  what  tbtywant^ 
and  the  great  iipift. 

If  Arifiimis  foul^  content  fnmfelfwtb  berb^  £ud 
piogeiies  the  Cyn}c  tp  hiiriy  be  would  not  he  Jo  baft 
as  to  court  princes.  Jfmjf  critic,  replied  Ariftippus, 
fnew  bow,  tp  niake  bis  court  fafrinces^  be  would  not  con-i 
tent  bimfelfwitb  berbj.  * 

•  Si  ptaftdefei  olus  fatienter^  ^tgi}us  uti^ 
jNoliet  Ariftippus.     Si/ciretRegibus  uti^ 
faftidirel  otus  qui  me  tiofat.    *   '  Hpr.  Ep.  1 7. 1.  r, 

The  cfne's  view  ^as  good  living,  the  ptbcr's  to  bo 

^mired  by  the. people, 

Scurrfr  (go  ipfe  nnbi^  pppubJm. 

And  which  if  ht^l  Horace,  without  heiitating^ 
giyes  Ariftippu$  the  prefei^ncc,  whom  he  praifes  in 
more  than  one  place.  He  refembled  him  500  mucJi 
himfelf,  riot  to  do  fo.  ^owcvcr  he  dares  not  aban- 
don 
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.donUmielftothepriaciplesQf  Arifti^u3,  andfallf 
I  inieofibly  into  them  by  propenfity  ot  nature* 

JViw  in  Arifiifpifwrtimpr^cepta  relator. 

Id,  £p.  I.  L  I4 

So  mean  is  the  love  of  pkafare,  that,  let  thofe  who 
^vt  themfelves  up  to  it  diflemble  ever  fo  well^  they 
cannot  intirely  conceal  their  fhame ! 

Ariftippus  was  the  firft  dilciple  of  Socrates  that 
took  a  certain  prsemium  from  thofe  he  taught,  which 
gave  his  mafter  great  offence.  Having  demanded 
fifty  drachma's  of  a  man  for  teaching  his  ion ;  ^^  How  Ahout  %% 
fifty  drachma's,  cried  the  father !  Why  that's  enough/^^^''^'* 
*^  to  buy  a  flave.  Indeed?  replied  Ariftippus, 
••  buy  him  then,  and  you'll  have  two." 

Ariftippus  died  on  bis  return  ^m  Syracufe  to 
Cyrene.  He  had  a  daughter,  named  Areta,  whom 
he  took  ^reat  care  to  educate  in  his  own  principles, 
in  which  ftie  became  a  great  proficient.  She  in- 
ftrudcd  her  fon  Ariftippus,  furnamedMnvpfift^flWPr^v 
in  them  herfelf, 

THEODORUS- 

Thiodorus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftippus,  befideLaer^ 
the  other  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics,  publicly 
taught  that  thwc  were  no  gods.  The  people  of 
Cyrcne  banilhcd  him.  .  He  took  refuge  ati  Athens, 
where  he  would  have  been  tried  and  condemned  in 
the  Areopagus,  if  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not 
found  means  to  iavc  him.  Ptolomy  the  fon  of 
i«^u5  received  him  into  his  fervice,  and  fent  him 
once  as  his  ambaflkdor  to  Lyflmachus.  The  philo« 
fophcr  fpoke  to  that  prince  with  fo  much  impu- 
dence, that  one.  of  his  minifters,  who  was  prefent, 
told  him  t  Ifancy^  Tbeodorus^  ym  imagine  ibere  4fe 
MO  kings  J  as  well  as  no  godf. 

It  is  believed  that  this  philofopher  was  at  Uft 
condemnd  to  die,  and  oblig^  to  take  poifon. 

0,4  Wo 
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We  fee  here  that  the  impious  do&rine  of  atheifio^ 
contrary  to  the  general  and  immemorial  belief  of 
mankind,  fcandalifed  and  ofiended  air  nations  {6 
much,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  death.  It  owes 
its  birth  to  teachers  abandoned  to  the  debaucheries  of 
vomen  and  the  table,  and  who  propofe  to  themfel  vcs 
the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  as  thk  great  ends  of  beii^. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Of  she  Megarean  feSl. 

T  was  inftituted  by  Euclid,  who  was  of  Me- 

_  gara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  near  the  Ifthmus  of 

Corinth.     He  aftually  ftudied /under  Socrates   at 

Athens,    at  the  time  of  the  famous  decree,  that 

|)ftrt]y  occaiioned  the  Peloponnefian  war,  by  which 

the  citizebs  of  Megara  were  prohibited  to  fet  fooc 

in  Athens  upon  pain  of  death.     So  great  a  danger 

could  not  abate  his  zeal  for  the  ftudy  of  wilcioni* 

Jn  the  diiguiferrof  a  woman  he  entered  the  city  in 

the  evening,  palled  the  night  with  Socrates  and 

went  back  bcwc  light,  going  regularly  every  day 

j^^iui    almoft  ten  leagues  forwards  and  backwards.  There 

vi^i9ti      are  tew  examples  of  fo  warm  and  conftant  an  ardour 

**"**'      for  knowledge. 

He  depart  very  little  from  his  mailer's  opinions* 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other  philo* 
fophers,  who  apprehended  the  efikfts  of  it,  tettred 
to  him  at  Megara,  who  gave  them  a  very  good  re- 
ception. His  brother  one  day  in  great  rage  upon 
fome  particular  fubjed  of  difcontent,  faying  to  htm: 
•  Mi^  Iperijh^  if  lam  not  revenged  on  you,  jind  mof  I 
ferijhy  replied  Euclid  ifwy  kindnefsdoes  not  at  length 
ecrreS  this  violence  of  your  temfer^  and  make  yon  as 
fnucb  my  friend  as  ever. 

The  Euclidt  pf  whom  we  fpeak,  is  not  Euclid 
the  mathematician,  who  was  alio  of  Megara,  but 
flourifhed  ^bovc  ninety  years  after  under  tbefirft<tf 
rbe  PtoJomy's, 
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His  fucceflbr  was  Eubulidbs,  who  had  been 

:   his  diCciple.    Diodorus  fucceeded  the  latter.    We. 

find  in  the  fequel,  that  thefe  three  philofophers  con«- 

i    tiibuted  very  much  to  the  introdu^ion  into  logical 

difputations  of  a  bad  tafte  for  fubcile  reafoniDg^ 

founded  folely  upon  fophiftns. 

I  (hall  aimoft  pafs  over  in  filence  what  regards 

I    the  Elian  and  Eretrian  feds^  which  include  few 

things  of  any  importance* 

ARTICLE    III. 

Of  the  Elian  and  Eretrian  [ells. 

I  Confound  thefe  two  feds  together,  and  redact 
what  I  have  to  fay  of  them  to  a  few  .words,  as 
they  contain  nothing  important. 

The  EUan  fed  was  founded  by  Phasdon,  one  of 
the  favourite,  difcipks  of  Socrates.  He  was  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnefus. 

The  Eretrian  was  {o  called  from  Erctria  a  dty  of 
Eubcea,  the  country  of  Menedemus,  its  founder. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    IV. 

Of  the  three  fe^s  of  Academics. 

OF  all  the  feds  the  fchool  of  Socrates  brought 
forth»  the  moft  famous  was  the  Academic^ 
fo  called  from  the  place  where  they  a0embled» 
which  wa»  the  houfe  of  an  antient  hero  of  Athens, 
named  Acadsmus»  fituated  in  the  fuburbs  of  that 
dty»  where  Plato  taught.  We  have  feen  in  the 
hiftory  of  Cimon  the  Athenian  general,  who  fought 
^  diftingui0i  himlelf  no  lefs  by  his  love  Ibr  learn^* 
ing  ^nd  learned  men  than  his  military  exploits* 
that  he  adorned  the  Academy  with  fountains  and 
walks  of  trees  for  the  convenience  of  the  philofo- 
phers who  adembled  there.  From  that  time  all 
places,  where  men  of  letters  a0emble,  have  been 
"*lled  /Uadcmes. 

Three 
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Three  Academies^  or  fefts  of  Academics,  ate 
reckoned.  Plato  was  the  founder  of  the  ofUUm^ 
orfirff.  ArcefiJaus,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  msdo 
feme  alterations  in  his  philofophy,  and  by  that  re- 
formation founded  whac  is  called  the  mUdle^  or  ie» 
cond  academy.  The  ntw^  or  third  academy,  is  at« 
rributed  to  Cameades.  We  Ihall  foon  fee  whendn 
their  difierence  confifted. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Of  the  Mtienf  Academy^ 

THOSE  who  made  it  flourifh  in  fucceflion  to 
one  another  were  Phco,  Speufippus,  Xeno* 
crates,  Pblembn,  and  Cfanton 

PLATO. 

.  ^         Plato  was  born   in  the  firft  year  of  the 
^76        LXXXVIIIth  Olympiad.     He  was  at  firft  called 
Aot,  J.  c.  Ariftodes  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather  ;  but 
♦*^'        his  mafter  of  the  Paleflra  called  him  Plato  from 
his  large  and  broad  (hbulders,  which  name  he  re- 
tained.   Whilft  he  wa^  an  infant  in  arms,  fleeping 
one  day  under  a  myrtle^  a  ii^arm  of  bees  fettl^ 
upon  his  lips,  which  was  taken  for  an  omen,  that 
tM  child  would  prove  very  eloquent,  and  dlftii^ 
guilh  hiinftfelf  highly  by  die  fweetnefs  of  his  fliJc. 
This  came  fo  pafs,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
augury-,  from  whence  the  ftirname  of  Jl^s  Attica^ 
Athenian  bee,  was  given  him. 

He  ftudied  grammar,  mulic,  and  painting,  under 
the  moft  able  mailers.  He  applied  himielf  alio  to 
poetry,  and  even  compofed  tragedies,  which  he 
burnt  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  having  heard  So- 
crates. He  attached  himfelf  folely  to  diat  phijo- 
fopher ;  and,  as  he  was  exceedingly  inclined  to  vir- 
tue by  nature,  made  fuch  improvements  from  the 
lefTons  of  his  mafter,  that  at  twenty-five  he  gave 
"extraordinary  proofs  of  his  wifdom. 

The 
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The  fate  of  Athens  was  at  that  tiirie  very  deplo*  A.  ML 
rabic    Lyfander  th«  Lacscdemoitiah  general  had  a^\  ^ 
cftablilhcd  the  thirty  tyrants  there.     Plato's  meriCi  vH* 
which  was  alurady  well  known,  indUccxl  them  to 
\ife  their  utmoft  endidavours  to  enga^  hiin  in  didl' 
party,  9iid  to  oblige  him  to  fliare  in  the  affidrs  ^ 
the  government.     To  this  he  conftrtt^  at  firft,- 
with  the  hope  either  of  oppofing,  ot  at  leaft  of 
foftening^  the  tyniririy  j  but  he  prefently  perceived,^ 
that  the  evil  had  no  remedy,  and,  that  to  (hare  in 
the  public  affairs,  it  was  neceflary  either  to  render 
Jmnielf  an  accx>nip]ice  of  their  chnles^  or  the  riStiiti 
of  their.appetites.    He  therefoit  waited  a  more  ft»^ 
vourable  occafion. 

That  time  feemed  ibort  after  to  be  dt-rlved.  The  a.  m, 
tyrants  were  expelled,  and  the  forth  of  the  govern-  i^^' 
inent  intirely  changed.  But  the  affairs  of  the  pub-  ^^  ^*  * 
lie  were  in  no  better  a  condition,  and  the  ftate  de- 
ceived new  wounds  every  day,  Sdctitts  hinliibff 
was  facrificcd  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Plito 
retired  to  the  houfe  of  Euclid  at  Megara,  fin6m 
Whence  he  went  to  Cyrfene,  to  cultivate  the  rnathi*- 
matics  under  Theodorus,  the  greateft  mathemati^ 
dan  of  his  time.  He  afterwards  vifited  Egypt, 
and  conVerfed  a  ei*eat  while  With  the  Egyf^an 
priefts,  who  taught  hitn  great  part  of  theif  tradi- 
tions. It  is  even  believed,  that  they  made  hhn 
acquainted  with  the  books  of  Mofes  aikl  the  pit!^* 
phete.  Not  content  with  all  thefe  icquifitions,  he 
went  to  that  part  of  Italy  called  Gfaecia  Magna,  to 
hear  the  three  mofl  famous  Pythagoreans  of  thole 
times,  Philolaus,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Eu- 
rytus,  From  thence  he  went  into  Sicily,  to  fee  the 
wonders  of  that  ifhndi  and  efpecially  the  Vokano 
6f  mount  JEtna.  This  voyage,  which  was  a  merfe 
eficffc  of  his  curiofity,  laid  the  firft  foundations  of 
the  liberty  of  Syracufc,  as  I  have  explained  at  large 
\n  the  hiftory  of  Dionyfius,  the  father  and  fon,  and 
in  that  of  Pipn*    He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Per- 
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^  fia,  iir  order  to  hare  confulted  the  Magi :  but  wa» 
prevented  by  the  wars  which  at  that  time  troubled 
Afia. 

;  At  his  return- to  his  country  after  all  his  travels^ 
10  which  he  had  acquired  an  infinitude  of  curious 
knowledge,  be  fettled  his  abode  in  the  quarter  of 
the  fuburb  of  Athens^  called  the  Academy,  (of 
which  we  have  fpoken  above)  where  he  gave  his 
kilbns,  and  formed  fo  many  illuftrious  di&iples* 
.^  Plato  compofed  a  fyftem  of  doctrine  from  the 
.  opinions  of  three  philofophers.  He  followed  He- 
faclitus  in  nat^iral.  aod.fenfible  things  :  that  is  co 
iay,  he  believe^  with  Heraclitus,  that  there  was 
but  one  world  %  that  all  things  were  produced  by 
^e^  contraries ;  that  motion,  which  he  calls  war, 
occarions  the  produdion  of  beings,  and  reft  their 

'  diflblution. 

He  followed  Pythagoras  in  intelleAual  truths,  or 
what  we  call  the  metaphyfics :  that  is  to  fay,  he 
taught,  as  that  phiiofopher  did,  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  author  of  all  things  $  that  the  foul  is  im« 
mortal ;  that  n)en  have  only  to  take  pains  to  purgp 
themfelves  of  their  palfions  and  vices,  in  order  to 
be  united  to  God  \  that  after  this  .life  there  is  a  re- 
ward for  th^  good,  and  a  puniihment  for  the 
wicked  ;  that  between  God  and  man  there  are  va- 
rious orders  of  fpirits,  which  are  the  minifters  of 
the  fupreme  Being.  He  had  alfo  taken  the  Me- 
tempfychofis  from  Pythagoras,  but  given  it  a  con- 
ftru£tion  of  his  own. 

And  finally,  he  imitated  Socrates  in  refpeft  to  mo- 
rality and  politics  •,  that  is  to  fay,  he  reduced  every 
thing  to  the  manners,  and  laboured  only  Q)  incline 
all  men  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  ftate  of  life 
in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed  him. 

He  alfo  very  much  improved  logic,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  the  art  of  reafming  with  order  and  ' 
exadtnefs. 

All 
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All  the  works  of  Plato,  except  his  letters,  of 
iivhich  only  twelve  are  come  down  to  us,  are  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  He  purpofely  chofc  that  man- 
ntr  of  writings  as  more  agreeable,  familiar,  com- 
piehenfive,  and  better  adapted  to  iQftrudl  and  per-- 
fuade,  than  any  other.  By  the  help  of  it  he  fuc* 
"Ceeded  wonderAiUy  in  placing  truths  in  their  full 
Jighr.  He  gives  to  each  of  his  fpeakers  his  proper 
chara^r ;  and  by  an  admirable  *  chain  of  reafons, 
which  neceflarily  induce  each  other,  he  leads  them 
4m  to  admit,  or  rather  to  fay  themfelves,  all  he 
would  prove  to  them. 

As  to  the  ftile,  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  any 
thing  greater,  more  noble,  or  more  majeftic ;  that^ 
ikys  t  Quintilian,  he  feems  not  to  fpeak  the  Ian- 
-guage  of  men,  but  of  the  gods.  The  flow  and 
numbers  of  his  elocution  form  an  harmony  fcarce 
inferior  to  that  of  Homer's  poetry ;  and  the  Atti- 
ctfm,  which,  amongft  the  Greeks,  was  in  point  of 
ftile  whatever  was  fined,  moft  delicate,  and  mod 
perfed  in  every  kind,  prevails  in  it  univerfally,  and 
ihews  itfclf  every-where  in  a  manner  intirely  peculiar. 

But  neither  the  beauty  of  ftile,  the  elegance  and 
happinefs  of  expreilions,  nor  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers, conftitute  the  value  of  Plato's  writings.  What 
is  moft  to  be  admired  in  them  is  the  folidity  and 
greatnefs  of  the  fentiments,  maxims,  and  principles 
difiuled  throughout  them,  whether  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  policy,  government,  ot  religion.  I  (ball 
cite  fome  paflages  from  them  in  the  fequel. 

Plato  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  C Vlllth  Olym-  a.  m. 
piad,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  reign  of  Phi-  3^5^- 
lip  of  Macedon,  aged  eighty-one,  and  upon  the  fame^j';  ^'  ^ 
day  he  was  born. 

*  In  dialogif  Socraticonim,  maximeque  natpnit,  ad^o  fcitse  funt 
interrogationesy  ut,  ciim  plerifque  bpne  reipondeatur,  res  tanden^ 
ad  id  quod  volunc  efficcrc,  pcrvcniat.    SfmntU.  1.  5.  c.  7. 

t  Ut  mihi*  non  hominis  ingeniQ,  led  quodajn  Delphic^  videatur 
•raciilo  inftiniluf.    S^intii  1. 10.  c«  |. 

He 
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He  had  many  difciples,  of  whom  the  moft  di- 
ftinguUhed  were  SpeufippUs  his  nephew  by  the  mo- 
tiler's  fide,  Xenocrates  6f  Chalcedony  and  the   ce- 
lebrated Ariftotle.    TheophraftUs  is  alfo  faid   to 
have  been  of  the  number  of  his  hj!arer$,  and  I>e- 
mofthenes  io  have  always  confidered  him  as  his 
mafter  i  of  which  his  ftile  is  a  good  proof.    Dion, 
the  brother-in-law  o(  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  alfo  did  . 
him  great  honour  by  his  excellent  charter,  his  in* 
vicdable  attachment  to  his  per fon,  his  extraoniinarf 
tafte  for  phiiofophy,  the  rare  qualities  of  his  head 
and  heart,  and  his  great  and  .heroic  aAiom  for  re- 
efiablifhiag  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
Cic.Aead.     After  the  \death  of  Plato,  hi9  difcipks  divided 
<2^.i.t.themfelve6  into  two  fefts.    The  firft  continued  to 
••*''*'*'•  teach  in  the  Academy,  the  name  of  which  th^  re* 
twiod.    The  others  fettled  their  fchooi  in  t;he  Ly- 
cacum,  a  place  in  Athens  adorned  with  porticoes  and 
guldens.    They  were  called  Peripatetics,  and  had 
Ariftotle  for  their  founder.  Thefe  two  feds  differed 
only  in  name,  and  agreed  as  to  opinions.     They 
)iad  both  renounced  the  cuAom  and  maxim  of  So- 
ciates,  which  was  to  affirm  nothing,  add  to  explain 
themfelves  in  difputes  only  dubioufly  and  with  re- 
serve. I  ihall  fpeak  of  the  Peripatetics  in  the  fequel^ 
when  I  have  briefly  related  the  hiftory  of  the  philo* 
fophers  who  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  Academy, 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

tMtt:  .  I  have  already  &id  that  he  was  Plato's  nephew4 
His  conduct  was  fo  very  irregular  in  his  youth, 
that  his  parents  turned  him  out  of  their  houfe. 
That  of  his  uncle  became  his  afylum.  Plato  behaved 
to  him  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  his  debauched 
life.  His  friends  were  (hocked  and  amazed  at  his 
placing  his  kindnels  fo  ill,  and  at  fo  indoleiKt  a  con- 
dud,  and  blamed  him  for  taking  no  pains  to  cor- 
left  his  nephew,  and  reform  his  difiblute  manners. 
Ht  replied  calmly,  that  he  laboured  more  efleftu* 

ally 
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ftlly  to  that  purpofe  than  they  imagined,  in  Ibew- 
ing  him,  by  his  own  manner  of  living,  the  infinite 
di&rcnce  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  between 
decency  and  depravity.  And  indeed  that  method 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  infpired  Speufippus  with 
a  very  great  rcfped  for  him,  and  a  violent  deliic 
of  imiuting  him,  and  of  devoting  himfelf  to  phi'- 
ioibphy,  in  the  ftudy  of  which  he  afterwards  madp 
very  great  proficiency.  It  requires  no  common  ad* 
drefs  to  manage  the  fpirit  of  a  vicious  young  maq, 
and  to  bring  him  over  to  a  lenfe  of  his  duty.  Tlie 
Jxiiling  heat  of  youth  feldom  gives  way  to  violence^ 
which  often  ferves  only  to  inflame  and  precipiut^ 
it  into  defpair. 

Plato  had  cultivated  a  pardcular  intimacy  bo* 
twem  Speufippus  and  Dion,  with  a  view  of  foften* 
ing  the  auftere  temper  of  the  latter,  by  the  g^uetjf 
And  infinuating  manners  of  his  nephew. 

He  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  firhool  after  hb 
death,  but  hdd  it  only  eight  years ;  after  which  hii 
infirmities  obliged  turn  to  refigo  it  to  Xenocrattt. 
Speufippus  did  not  depart  from  Plato's  do£trin9f 
but  was  not  ftudious  to  imitate  htm  in  his  prance* 
He  was  choleric,  loved  pleafure,  and  ieemed  &]£* 
Interefted ;  for  he  exa&^  a  pracmium  fcom  his 
dijfciples^  contrary  to  the  cuftom  and  principles  of 
Plato. 

XENOCRATES. 

Xekocrates  was  of  Chalcedon,  and  becunie 
ipery  early  Plato's  difciple. 

He  ftudied  under  that  great  ma(ler.ac  the  £une 
lime  as  Ariftotle,  but  not  with  the  fame  talents* 
^*  Be  had  occalion  for  «  fpur«  and  the.odier  for  a 
bridle ;  which  are  Plato's  own  words  of  (them,  whp 
I  Jd^,  that,  in  {Cutting  them  together,  he  coupbd 
4 1  horle  with  an  ais.    He  is  pnufibd  for  not  being 

.    f  yifrMiifiM  tbi fame  tbini9f1ie9pm^  and  Supborut. 

difcouraged 
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difcouraged  by  the  flownefs  of  his  p^rts,  which  iiiad^ 
ftudy  much  more  laborious  to  him  than  to  ochefSi 
Plat,  lie    Plutarch  ufes  the  example  of  him,  and  thiit  of  Cle« 
•cKliup^7*anthe8»  to  encourage  fuch  as  perceive  they  have  left 
penetration  and  vivacity  than  others,  and  exhorts 
them  to  imitate  thofe  two  great  philolbphers^  and» 
like  them,  to  fet  themfelves  above  the  ridicule  of 
their  companions.    If  Xenocrates,  from  the  heavt« 
nefs  of  his  genius,  was  inferior  to  Ariftotfe,  he  far 
furpafled  him  in  practical  philolbphy  and  purity  of 
,  manners. 
PSo^^  He  was  naturally  melancholy,  and  had  ibme- 

Lactt*  thing  ftiff  and  auftere  in  his  temper ;  for  wldch 
reafon  Plato  often  advifed  him  to  facr^ce  u  tin 
Gracesj  fignifying  clearly  enough  by  thofe  worda^ 
that  it  was  necefiary  for  him  to  foften  the  leveritf 
Mhn.  of  his  temper.  He  fometimes  reproved  him  for 
!•  »4*  c.  9*  thj||.  f^yij.  ^th  njQre  force  and  lefs  refervc,  apprD* 
hendmg  that  his  pupil's  want  of  politenefs  and  good- 
nature, would  become  an  obftacle  to  all  the  good 
efie6b  of  his  inftrudion  and  example.  Xenocnues 
was  not  infenfible  to  thofe  reproaches :  but  they 
never  diminifhed  the  profound  refpeA  he  always 
had  for  his  mafter.  And  when  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  make  him  angry  with  Plato,  and  he  was 

Erovoked  to  defend  himfelf  with  fome  vivacity^ 
e  flopped  the  mouths  of  his  indifcreet  friends 
with  faying.  He  ufes  me  Jo  for  mf  good.     He  took 

f^  M^     Plato's  place  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  CXth 

366$.       OlympiM. 

l^^  Diogenes  Laerdus  fays,  that  he  loved  nddier 

Xaeru  pleafure,  riches,  nor  praife.  He  (hewed  on  many 
occafions  a  generous  and  noble  di^iatereftednefi. 
The  court  of  Macedonia  had  the  reputation  of  re- 
taining a  great  number  of  penfioners  and  ipies  in 
all  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  to  corrupt  with 
bribes  all  perfons  fent  to  negotiate  with  them. 
Xenocrates  was  deputed  with  &me  other  Atheni- 
ans to  Philip.    That  prince,  who  perfeOly  under- 

flood 
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ftood  the  arc  of  infinuatihg  into  people's  fivotif^ 
applied  himfeif  in  a  particular  manner  to  Xenocrar 
tes^  whoic  merit  and  reputation  he  was  apprized 
of.    When  he  found  him  inacceflible  to  prefents 
aod  intereft,  he  endeavoured  to  mortify  him  by 
an  affjipAed  contempt  and  iH  treatment,    not  ad- 
imttlng  him  to  his  conferences  with  the  other  am^* 
haiTadors  from  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  whom 
be  had  corrupted  by  his  carefies,  feafts,  and  libe- 
ralities.    Our  philofopher,  firm  and  unalterable  ih 
his  principles,  retained  all  his  ftiffhefs  and  integrity^ 
and|  chough  wholly  excluded,  continued  pcrfeftly 
eafy,  and  never  appeared  cither  at  audiences  or 
feafts  as  hifl  colleagues  did.    At  their  retnrn  to 
Athens,  his  colleagues  endeavoured  in  concert  to 
difcrcdit  him  with  the  people,  and  complained,  that 
he  had  been  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to  them  in  this 
c^baOy ;  in  oonfequence  of  which  he  waa  very  neat 
having  a  fine  laid  on  him.     Xcnocratcs,  forced  by 
the  injuilice  of  his  accufers  to  break  filence,  e»- 
phuDed  all  that  had  paflfed  in  Philip's  court,  macfe 
the  people  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was  t^ 
have  a  ftrift  eye  upon  the  condudt  of  deputies  who 
had  kid  thcmfehTes  to  the  enemy  of  the  commonr 
Wealthy  covered  his  colleagues  with  fhame  and  con« 
fufion,  and  acquired  immortal  glory. 

His  difmtereftednef^  was  alfo  put  to  the  proof  by  cic  Tufc 
Alexander  the  Great.     The  ambafladors  of  thatQii«ft.i-5- 
prince,  ^who  without  doubt  came  to  Athens  upon  VarMax. 
acoonht  <rf  fome  negociation,  (neither  the  time  nor  1.4.  c*i. 
the  affair,  are  faid)  offered  Xenocrates  from  their 
n>after  fifty  t^nts,  that  is  to  fay,  fifty  thoufand 
Wwns.    Xenocrates  invited  them  to  Tapper.    The  « 
entertainment  was  fimple,  frugal,  plain,  and  truly 
philofophicaL     •  The  next  day  the  depuries  aflced 
^  If  into  whofe  hands  they  fhould  pay  the  money 

Cum  {»oftridie  rogiretit  euitt,  cui  nnmcrari  juberet:  ^U!  V^s 
H    ''»«!   inquit,    ccenuld  non  intellexijfis,    me  pecunia  non  e%ere  f 
y,   scum  trifti^res  vldifiet^  triginta  minai  accepit^  ne  afpernari  re«- 
g'  libcralitatem  viderctur.     C;V. 
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chfey  had  orders  to  give  him.  Htrw !  faid  he  tt>  ih&hj 
did  not  my  feaft  yejlerday  inform  lyau^^  ibai  I  have  w 
^ccafioh  for  money  ?  He  added  that  Alexander  wafc 
tnore  in  want  of  it  than  him,  beeaxife  he  had  more 
mouths  to  feed.  Seeing  that  his  anfwer  made  tkem 
Ttid,  he  accepted  of  thirty  minas  (about  fev^enty-fhft 
-pounds)  chat  he  tnirght  not  feem  to  decile  the  ichig'k 
liberality  out  of  prride.  *  Thus,  fays  an  hiftorian,  in 
troncluding  his  account  of  this  fadt,  the  kingwouid 
have  purchafed  the  friendfliip  of  the  philofoplier> 
•and  the  philoibpher  would  not  fell  it  to  theidiig. 

His  difintereftednefs  muft  have  reduced  him  to 

great  poverty,  as  he  oould  not  :difcharge  a  certain 

tax,  which  ftrangers.were  obliged  to  tpa^y  ycarljr 

Piut.  in     into  the  public  treafary  of  Athens.    -Plutarch  telte 

1*^375"      "^'  ^^^^  ^"^  ^®y'  as  they  werehauling  him  topriibfi 

fot  not  having  paid  this  tribute,  the  orator  Lycur*- 

gus  difcharged'the  fum,  and  took  him  but  of  the 

'handsof  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  frequently 

-are  not  too  fenfibJc  to  the  merit  of  the  leamadb 

Xenocrates^  fomedays  after  meetihg.  the  fon  of  hi$ 

♦deliverep,  toldhim,  ^Lpit^  your  father  tbzf^ixmur  he 

^me^Kvitb  interefl  s  for  ail  tbtKvtfrld  friifiihimUfdn 

Dwg.       ^y  account.     Did^ncs  J  .aercius  tells  us  Yomeltliiifg; 

3S110V"    ^^^y  ^^'"^^  ^^  ^^  ^'*'^'  which  perhap6^is*ihefai5tefaft 

difguifed  under  different  ctociimfi'ances. '   He  ikyfe 

that  the  Athenians  fold  hrm>  becaufe  ho  coulfllnot 

pay  the  capitation  laid  upon  Arrangers  r. but  th&t 

.'Demetrius  Phalereusbougto  him^  ami  imtxiedta^ly 

gave  hrm  his  liberty.     Itis'not  yeryipi-(^bl«ytiiat 

the  Athenians  (hould  treat  a^philofopher  of*  the  v> 

'putation  of  Xenocrates  with  fo  much  tfoelty^ 

cic.  orat.      Athens  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  pp6bity.  'One 

^Tib^''"''  day  when  he  appeared  before  the  jadges  tt>  give 

vai.  Max!'^^'^^^"^^  ^"  ^^^^  affair,  on  his  going  towards  the 

K  6.  c.  9.  altar,  in  order  to  fwear  that  what  he  had  affirmed 

was  true,  all  the  judges  rofe  up,  and  would  not 

*  Ita  rex  philoiophi  am'tcitiam  emere  voluit:  phllofophus  regi 

Ajain  vendcic  noluit.  f^al*  Max. 

iuffer 
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fqflTer  him  to  do  fb,  xieclaring  that  his  ^word  was  at 
ikcisiadlary  toithem  a^  an  oacb. 

Happening  in  company,  wheie  ^abundance  of 
Ibmdai  Avas  talked,  he  did  not  fliarie  in  ic,  and  con- 
tinued mute.  SU^pon  being  afted  by  fonaebody  the 
leafbn  ^f  hh  frofoond  fiknoe,  /he  replied,  7/  ij  ^- 
uuji^  i  i^a^e  ^frmnpinud  fpeaki^^  iu$  never  boUing 

He  had  a.  very  fint  ina^tim  i^pon  the  educatic^  Fiurd« 
of  fOiKh,  «4iich  it  ^e-re  «o  be  wiihed  parents  would  ^"'''^^* 
oufc'to  ht  <A(ferv9ed  iti  their  houies.    *  He  was^  ^'  ^  ' 
ifipom  dieir  earlieft  infancy,  for  having  wife  and 
fkmui^  ^fiftouf fes  often  iiepeacsd  in  tJieirprefetice^ 
iait  without  affeftacion ;  in  4Mider  that  they  might 
j^  in  a  manMt' on  thek^am,,  a$Jou  a  place  Mther'- 
10  amccupbd^  '^th4;oug1i  M4iich  vir4»e  and  vice 
ungitt  equ«Uy  ^netrateM  die^heart  %  and  that  thoie 
vifciaiui  vmuom  ^couriedj-^like  ferthful  cencinela, 
Aiiauld  keep  die. lentrafnce  firmlf /cloied  againft  aH 
ivords^hait  tiajgfet- corrupt  the  purity^of  manners  in 
ik  Itaft,  «IH  by  Jong  habit  youth  were  become 
4nmg,  and  ;their  fears  iafe  againft  4ie  invenomed 
htGkXh  €f  bad  -converration. 

Accordifig'YoXenocraoes,  d)cre  are  no  true  phi-  Piut.  de 
iofopl^steucilioft  wbodo  *tft  voluntarily  and  cfp*;^™^*^' 
^dieit  own  adcord^  which  others  do  only  through  ^'^  ' 
isaroftpuai(h«Mnit'afid  tke;laws» 

lit  <:oiftpoftd  iaVeral  works,  amongll  «he  i«ft  Diog. 
JWei»pdHi5.tbt  *oethod  cf  Teagning  well/;  ^t  ieaft^*"^' 
Aleaaadei'  aflcod  4C  oPbim. 

He  loft  litdfe^«ttie  in  vifitE,  was  w^ry  fond  *of 
^*cti»cj(ne«:^f*k  ftudy,  and  meditated  much^ 

t  Hf  «i/«^«  to  the  Atbleta^  uuko  in  hoxing  ufsA  to  co'vcr  their  heads 
«  ^  tar  I  twhh  a  kind  of  leathern  cap ^  io  deaden  the  ^violence  of  thg 

■'^z.  iifffps  that  ibis  precaution  is  much  more  necejfarj  .to  youth  n 
>  »■  cdi  the  risk  {he  Athlete  ran  nJuas  of  halving  their  ears  hurt  \  ivhere^ 
i   jonng  perfons  hazard  their  innocence,  and  even  the  lofs  of  tbem^ 
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He  feldom  was  (cen  in  the  ftreets:  but,  when  he  ap^*' 
peared  there,  the  debauched  youth  ufed  to  fly   u> 
avoid  meeting  htm* 
Diog.  A  young  Athenian,  more  vicious  than  the  reft, 

vTm  ^^^  abfolutely  infamous  for  hts  irregularities  in 
1.  6.  c.  90!  which  he  gloried,  was  not  fo  much  awed  by  him. 
His  name  was  Polemon.  On  leaving  a  party  of 
debauch,  pafling  by  the  fchool  of  Xenocrates*  and 
finding  the  door  open,  he  went  in,  full  of  wine, 
fweet  with  eflence,  and  with  a  wreath  on  h's  head. 
In  this  condition  he  taook  his  feat  amongft  the  au« 
ditors,  lefs  to  hear  .than  out  of  infolence.  Thm 
whole  afiembly  were  ftrangely  furprifed  and  offi!nd<* 
ed.  Xenocrate^,  without  the  leaft  emotion  or  change 
o£  countenance,  only  varied  the  dtfcourfe,  and  weor 
on  With  fpeaking  upon  temperance  and  fobriety,  aH 
the  advantages  of  whicii  he  iet  in  full  light,  by  op- 
pofing  to  thofe  virtues  the  ihame  and  turpicude  of 
the  contrary  vices.  The  young  libertine,  who 
liftened  with  attention,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  dc» 
formity  of  his  condidon,  and  was  alhamed  of  hiOK 
f^lf.'  ^  The  wreath  fiills  from  his  head  \  with  down* 
caft  eyes  he  hides  himfelf  in  his  cloak,  and,  inftead 
6f  that  gay  mfolencfe  which  he  had  fliewn  on  enter- 
ing  the  fchool,  he  appears  ferious  and  thoughtful. 
An  entire  change  pf  conduA  enfued ;  and,  abfo- 
lutely cured  of  his  bad  paflions  by  a  fingledilcourfe, 
from  an  infamous  debauchee,  he  became,  an  eiccel- 
lent  pbilofopher,  and  made  an  haf^y  anieods  for 
the  vices  of  his  youth  by  a  wife  and  regular  coorfe 
of  life,  from  which  he  never  departed. 
A.  M.  Xenocrates  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two^  thi 
An"*j  c  ^^^  y^**"  ^^^^  CXVIth  Olympiad. 

^'   •  •  Faciafne  quod  olim 

Miimttis  Polemon  ?  Ponas  infignia  moibiy 
Frifciola-s  cubital,  focilia  ?  poCus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  eollo  fartim  carpfiiTc  coronas, 
Pttft  juam  eft  iuipi-anii  correptut  roce«iagiilri. 

Hor»  Sat.  3-  iL  3. 

POLE- 
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POLEMON.  CRATES.  GRANTOR.  ^^ 

^  I  joia  thcfe  three  philofophers  under  the  fame 
mk^  becaufe  licde  is  known  of  their  lives^ 

PoLEMON  worthily  fucceeded  his  mailer  Xeno- 
crates,  and  never  departed  from  his  opinions,  nor 
I"  the  example  of  wiildom  and  (bbriety,  which  he  had 
I  fet  him.     He  renounced  wine  in  fuch  a  manner  at  Athea. 
I  the  age  of  thirty,  which  was  the  time  his  celebrated  i-  «•  c.  44* 
change  of  condudt  began,  that  during  the  reft  of 
bis  lite  he  never  drank  any  thing  but  water. 

Crat£S»  who  was  his  fucceflbr,  is  little  known,    . 
and  mud  bediftinguifhed  from  a  Cynic  philofopher 
of  the  fame  name»  of  whom  we  ihall  fpeak  in  the 
fcquel. 

Crantor  was  more  famous.  He  was  of  Soli 
inCilicia.  He  quitted  his  native  country,  and 
came  to  Athens,  where  he  w^  the  difciple  of  Xe* 
nocrates  at  the  fame  time  with  Polemon.  *  He 
paflfcs  for  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Platonic 
fcft.  What  Horace  fays  of  him,  in  praiGng  Ho- 
mer, argues  the  great  reputation  of  this  philofo- 
pher, and  how  much  his  principles  of  morality  were 
in  cftccm : 

Qui  quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile^ 

quid  non, 
PleniJis  ac  meliCls  Chryfippo  &  Crantore  dicit. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  /.  w 

Who  tells  wbat^s  greal^  what  mean^  'usbatfit,  tobal  mt^ 
Better  than  Grantor  or  Cbryfippus  iaugbt. 

The  fame  cannot  be  laid  of  his  principles  upon  tha 
nature  of  the  foul,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  its  place. 

He  wrote  a  book  upon  ConfaJation^  which  is  loft  rpiut.  de 
it  was  addrefled  to  Hippocles,  whom  an  early  ConfoL 
death  had  dcprivedof  ail  his  children.     It  is  men- P'  ***** 

*  Citntor  ille  qui  in  noftra^  scadcmia  tel  in  prlmis  fuit  nobilis. 

R  3  tioned 
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tioncd  *  as  a  book  of  gold,  of  which  every  worjj 
•  defervcd  to  be  got  by  heart.  Cicero  had  nwde 
great  ufe  of  it  ill  a  tfaft  that  bore  the  fame  ddc, 
Arcefilaus  the  author  of  the  middle  Acafdeiriy  w» 
bis  difeiple. 
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SECT.    IL 

Of  the  MdMt  Acifdmf. 

T  IS  fo  calfcd,  beeaufe  it  fubfifted  between  the 
^  ancient  Academy  inftituted  by  Plato,  and  the 
new  that  loon  fucccedcd  it,  of  which  Carnwdcai 
was  the  author* 

ARCESII^AUS. 

taew.  in  Arcesilaus  was  bom  at  Pttane  id  7Eolsa«  Hr 
^^^^^'  wciit  to  Athens  and  bccatoc  the  difcipie  of  the 
Num.  greateft  p^lofophers,  of  which  number  were  Pole* 
apudEu-  nran, Theophrailua, Cranter^ Diodotus, and Pyrrha 
ftb.  Pr»p.  Ij  ^;|s  evidently  of  the  laft  that  he  learnt  to  doubt 
i/,^5c.  5,  every  thing.  He  was  only  an  Academic  by  name» 
which  he  retained  out  of  reiped):  to  Craiator,  upoa 
Diog.  being  whofc  difcipie  he  valu«i  himfelf. 
Wu  He  fucceeded  Crates,  or,  according  to  others, 

Pblemon,  a$  profeflbr  in  the  ftatonic  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  an  innovator.  For  he  founded  a 
a  fed,  which  was  called  the  (econd  or  middle  Aca- 
demy, to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  Plato.  He 
was  very  oppofite  to  the  Dogmatift$,  that  is  to  iay, 
the  philofophers  who  affirmed  and  decided.  He 
fecmed  to  doubt  all  things,  maintained  both  fides  oC 
a  queftion,  and  determined  nothing.  He  had  a  great 
number  of  difciples.  To  attack  all  the  fcieaces, 
and  to  rejeft  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  but 

♦  Eegimti9  omfiw  Crantoris,  vttcris  Acadfemici,  dc  hifta :    eft 
enim  non  magnus,  venim  aureolus,  &»  ut  Tuberoni  Panvtius  pre- 

of 
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of  *  reisfoo,  was  cert^nly  the  boWeft  undertaking* 
diat  could  be  formed  iq  the  republic  of  lei:cers.> 
To  hope  aciy  iucceis  in  it  requixed  aljl  the  ruerk 
<rf  Ar^fiiaus.  ♦  He  was  by  nacui:e  «f  an  happy ^ 
ready,  warm  genius :  his  perfon  was  very  graceful, 
and  his  maoner  of  fpcakijig  happy  and  delightful. 
The  beauty  of  his  afpeft  admirably  fecondcd  the 
cbanns  of  his  utterance.  Accordingly  Lucullus  fr 
who  learnedly  and  folidly  refutes  the  opinion  of  the 
Academics,  fays  that  nobody  would  have  follQwed 
the  opinion  of  ArcefiJaus,  if  the  eloc^uentce  and  ad* 
ckefe  of  the  teacher  had  not  covered  and  made  th^ 
maftifeft  abfurdity  of  his  dodrine  difaf^a^^. 

Things  much  for  his  honour  are  relaned  of  his 
Jiberality.  J  He  delighted  in  doing  good,  and  wa% 
fiot  wilting  that  it  .Qiould  be  known.  §  Vifiting 
•a  II  friend  who  was  tick,  and  wanted  neceffaries,  but 
w^^  alhamed  to  own  k,  he  dexteroufly  Aid  a  purfe 
full  of  money  under  bis.  pillow,  tafpar.c  hi$  (hame 
and  delicacy,  and  thaf  he  might  feem  rather  to 
have  found  than  aco^ptpd  ic 

Authors  do  not  give  fo  favourable  a  tcftimony  Diogr. 
of  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  accufe  him  of  the  ^^^'^ 
mod  infamous  vices.  And  that  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear ftrange  in  a  philofopher,  who,  doubting  every 
thing,  doubted  in  confequence  the  cxiftence  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  and  could  not  really  admit  any  rule 
in  refped  to  the  duties  of  civil  life. 

♦  Arccfilas  floruit,  turn  aeumine  ingetiii,  ttim  adimrabili  qucxiam 
Jcporc  dicendi.     Aci^dem,  S^uirft,  1.  4.  n.  16. 

t  Qs»i#  ifta*  tarn  ^perte  pcd'pi9ueqvc  &  pcrvcrfa  &  falfa,  fccut«» 
eflfet,  nifi  tanta  in  Arcefila— -&  copia  renim,  &  diccndi  vis  fuif- 
fct?  IbU.  n.  60. 

Dkg.  Laerf. 

^  Arceiilaus,  ut  aiunt,  amico  pavperi,  &  paupertateiu  fiiara  dlif- 
fimulantiy  «gib  autem,5(  ne  hoc  quidem  confitcntr  deefie  fibi  in  Itiiny* 
tiim  ad  neceffarios  ufus,  cum  clam  fuccnrrcBdum  judicaflct,  pulvino 
cJQ4  ignorantis  facculWn  fubjccit,  ut  bomo  iiiiUiliter  vcrecundus, 
quod  defiderabat,  inveniret  potius  (|[uara  acciperet.  Seuec.  de  Am^* 
I.  4. 

g  Seneca  calls  bim  Cffihius ;  Piutarcb  gtws  iim  amiker  name. 
De  dUcrinu  amic.  &  adulate  p.  i). 
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^*og»  He  did  not  care  to  have  any  part  in  the  public 

*"^*       affairs.     However,   having  been  chofen  to  go  ta 

Demetrias,   in  order  to  negotiate  for  his  country 

with  Antigonus, '  he  accepted  the  deputation,  but 

returned  without  fuccefs. 

In  the  torments  of  the  *  gout^  he  aSefted  the 
patience  and  infenfibility  of  a  Stoic.  Nothing  frmn 
tbofe  has  nacbed  tbisj  faid  he,  pointing  to  his  feet 
and  touching  his  f  breaft,  to  Carneades  tlie  Epi- 
curean, who  was  much  concerned  to  fee. him  fufier 
in  that  manner.  He  was  for  making  the  other  be- 
Hcve,'  that  his  ibul  was  inacceflfible  to  pain.  Lofty 
language,  with  nothing  real  in  it  but  pride !      « 

Idem.  Arcefilaus  flouriflied  about  the CXXth  Olympiad, 

that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3704* 
He  died  of  exceffive  drinking,  which  had  made 
him  delirious,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Oii*ft  1         ^"  fucceflbrs  were  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Ege- 

^",%  •  '^'  fimus,  which  laft  was  the  maffier  of  Carnca(ks^ 

SECT.    III. 

Of  the  New  Academy. 

CARNEADES. 

CARNEADES  of  Cyrenc  inftitutcd  the 
third  or  new  Academy,  which,  properly  fpcak- 
Ing,  did  not  dffer  from  the  fecond.  For,  except 
feme  few  palliatives,  Carneades  was  as  warm  and 
zealous  an  advocate  for  uncertainty  as  Arcefilaas. 
%  The  difFercnce  between  them,  and  the  innova- 
tion 

•  Is  cum  arderet  &  podagrae  doloribus,  vifitaflctqwe  bomioem 
Cameadc*  Epicon  perfftmilians,  U  triftis  cxiret  i  Mane,  quvfo,  in- 
tfuit,  Carncadc  noftcr.  Nihil  illinchuc  pwenit,  oftcndena  pedes 
&  peetus.    De  Fiidb.  J.  5.  n.  94.  * 

t  Tb*  antUnts  beUrved  tbt  breafi  tb0  fiat  pJ  iU  /M  mmd  «f 

%  Non  fumus  ii  qnibus  nihil  yerum  efTe  vidcahir,  fed  ii  qui  on- 
nbiw  veris  fal&  quaedam  adjunfta  efie  dScamus,  tanta  fimilitudinc, 
v:  JO  lis  nulla  \x&\  cf ru  judicandi  U,  affentiQadi  nou,    %x  quo  e?- 
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;  tion  afcribed  to  him  of  whom  wc  now  fpeak,  •  con* 
fift  in  his  not  denying  with  Arcefilaus^  rhac  there 
are  truths;  but  he  maintained  that  they  wer6 
compounded  with  fo  many  obfcurities,  or  rather 
fallhoods,  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  difcera 
with  certainty  the  true  from  the  falfe.  He  went 
therefore  fo  far  as  to  admit  that  there  were  probabLt 
things,  and  agreed  that  probability  might  determine 
us  to  z£ty  provided  we  did  not  pronounce  abfo- 
lutely  upon  any  thing.  Thus  he  feems  to  have 
retained  at  bottom  the  whole  doctrine  of  ArceQ- 
lius,  bur,  out  of  policy,  and  to  deprive  his  oppo- 
nents of  the  more  fpecious  pretexts  for  declaiming 
againft  and  ridiculing  him,  he  granted  degrees  of* 
probability,  which  ought  to  determine  the  wife  man 
to  chufe  this  or  that  in  the  conduft  of  civil  life» 
He  faw  plainly,  that  without  thefe  conceffions  he 
Ihould  never  be  able  to  anfwer  the  ftrongeft  objec- 
tions to  his  principle,  nor  to  prove  that  it  did  not 
reduce  man  to  inadion. 

Carneades  was  the  declared  antagonifl  of  the 
Stoics,  and  applied  himfelf  with  extrcme  ardour 
to  refute  the  works  of  Chryfippus,  who  had  been  for 
fomc  time  the  fupport  ot  the  Porch.  He  fo  ar-  Val.  Mix. 
dently  defired  to  overcome  him,  that  in  preparing**  •^^•7* 
for  the  difpute  he  took  hellebore,  in  order  to  have 
his  mind  the  more  free,  and  to  give  the  firg  of  his 
imagination  the  greater  force  againft  him. 

A  maxim  of  morality,  very  admirable  in  a  Pa-  Cic.dc 
gan,  is  afcribed  to  him.     **  If  a  pcrfon  knew,  fays  ^"'*''  ^  ** 
**  he,  that  anenemy^  or  another  whofc  death  would"'  ^^' 
"  be  for  his  advantage,  would  come  to  (it  down 
**  upon  the  grafs  where  the  afpic  lurked,  it  would 
"  be  afting  diftioncftly  not  to  give  him  notice  of 
**  it,  even  though  his  filence  might  pafs  with  im* 

itit  Sc  illud,  multa  efle  probtbilia  i  qtise  ijtianauam  non  t>ercipe« 
rcntur,  tainen,  quia  vtAim  haberent  quendam  indgnem  &  ilhiftrem^ 
hit  i^ieittis  fita  rtgeretnr.    X)#  Mt/.  de^r.  1. 1.  n.  ii. 

;[*'puaity. 
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"  punity,  nobody  being  capabte  of  making  a  crime* 
"  of  it." 

But  the  condadtof  thefe  Pagans  was  always*  in- 
confiftent  with  itfclf  in  Ibmc  part  or  other.  This 
grave  philofopher  was  not  aftiamed  of  keeping  a 
concubine  in  the  houfe  with  him.  ' 

I^ag-  58-  Plutarch  has  prefenred  a  pretty  rcfleftron  of  Car- 
neadcs,  in  his  treattfc  upon  the  difference  between 
a  friend  and  a  flatterer.  He  h^d  cited  the  exampfc 
of  one  who,  in  di(|)uting  the  prize  in  the  horfc^race 
with  Alexander,  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  beaten  dc- 
fignedly,  for  which  that  prince  was  very  angry  with 
him  :  he  adds,  **  That  tbe  m.anagc  is  the  qnly^ 
"  thing,  in  which  young  princes  have  nothing  ta 
••  apprehend  from  flattery.  Their  other  maftcrs 
^  frequently  enough  afcribe  good  qualities  to  thcm> 
**  which  they  have  not.  But  an  horfe,  without  rc- 
**  gard  to  rich  or  poor,  to  fubjjeft  or  fovereign, 
**  throws  all  the  aukward  riders  that  back  him.** 

The  embafly  of  Carneades  to  Rome  is  much  ce- 
lebrated :  I  have  fpoken  of  it  elfewhere. 

To  conclude  what  relates  to  Carneades,  I  (hall 
obferve  that  he  had  not  entirely  neglefted  the  Phy- 
fics,  but  that  he  had  made  the  Ethics  his  principal 

riog.       ftudy.     He  was  extremely  laborious,  and  fo  ava- 

v^f^Max.  "^^^"^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  cither  to 

l.V  c.  7.   P^re  hif  nail's  pr  cut  his  hair.     Solely  devoted  to 

meditation,  he  not  only  avoided  feafts,   but  even 

'  forgot  to  eat  at  his  own  table,  fo  that  his  fer^ant, 

who  was  alfo  Ijis  concubine,  was  obliged  to  puc 

meat  into  his  h^nd,  and  almoft  into  hisi  mouth, 

jy  He  was  extremely  afraid  of  dying.     However, 

J-aert.  J     upon  being  informed  that  his  antagoniff  Antipatcr> 

the  Stoic  philofopher,  had  pojlpned  himfelf,  he  af- 

Himed  a  fliort  faily  of  courage  againft  death,  and 

cried  out :  TBen  give  me  alfo — ff^jbat  ?    aflted  fome-  " 

body.    Mulled  ^unm^  replied  he,  havipg  beijiought 

himfelf  better  of  ic.     Diogenes  Laertius  rid^ui«s 

cbis  pufillanimity,  and  reproaches  him  with  having 

chofeo 
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ckefeo  ra^  to  l^g^fil  long  of  the  phthific^  than 
CO  givehimfelf  de^h :  l&r  That  the  Pagans  thought 
'  g)oriou8^  though  the  wifeft  amongft  them  were  of  a 
c^fierent  op>nk)n,  andMifvedj  tiM  napure  was  the  ta- 
cit lam  of  God.  He  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ^^  2^^ 
CLXIld  Olympiad,  aged  fourfcore  and  five  years.    3871. 

Ant*  J.  C« 

CLITOMACHU.S.  '3^- 

Clitomachus,  the  difciple  of  Carneades,  wa5piot.  de 
his  fucceflbr.     He  wax  a  Carthaginian,  and' called  fort.  Alex. 
Afdnibal  in  the  Punic  tongue.    He  cooipofed  fe-  ^j^^*^'  ^ 
veral  books,  which  were  highly  efteemed,  and  of  Tufciih* 
which  one  was  intitled  Confolation.    He  addrefled  QiJ?^^- 
it  to  his  countrymen  after  the  taking  and  dcftruc-  "'  ^** 
tion  of  Carthage,  to  confole  thend  under  the  ftate 
of  Captivity  into  which  they  were  fallen. 

PHILO.     ANTIOCHUS. 

Philo  fiiccceded  his  maP:er  Clitomachqs.     He  Tufcui. 
taught  both  philofophy  and  rhetoric,  but  at  difFe-  Quaeft- 
rent  times.     Cicero  frequented  his  fchool,  and  ira-  *•  *•  ^'  ^ 
|>roved  from  his  double  Ic&ores. 

He  was  alfo  the  hearer  of  Antiochus,  Phi1o*s 
difciple  and  fucceflbr.  Antiochus  was  of  Afcalon,. 
and  is  the  laft  of  the  Academic  philofophers  men- 
tioned in  hiftory.  Cicero  in  his  voyage  to  Athens  pint,  jn  ' 
was  charmed  with  his  calm,  flowing,'  graceful  Cic.iH«624. 
manner  of  fpeaking :  but  he  did  not  approve  the 
ehange  be  had  introduced  in  the  method  of  Car- 
neades. For  Antiochus,  after  having  long  and 
ftrenuoufly  maintained  the  opinions  of  the  new  Aca- 
demy, which  rejeAcd  entirely  the  evidence  of  the 
fenies,  and  even  of  reafon,  and  taught  that  there 
was  nothing  certain,  had  on  a  fuddfen  embraced 
thofe  of  the  o!d  Academy  5  whether  he  had  been 
undeceived  by  the  cpnviftion  of  reafon  and  the  re- 
port of  his  fenfcs ;  or,  as  fome  bcHeVed,'  that  jea- 
loufy  and  envy  for  the  difciples  of  Clitomachus  and 
FhUo  iiad  induced  hhn  to  that  alteration. 

LucuUus, 
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Pint,  tn        LucuHusy  the  famous  Roman,  as  well  known 

p.'^sis!.      ^^^  ^^  wonderful  id&t  for  the  fciences^.  as  his  grcacl 

5Z0.  '      ability  in. war,  had  declared  openly  for  the  fe&  of 

the  Academics,  not  of  the  new  Academy,  though. 

then  very  fkmrilhing  from  the  writings  d  Carnea- 

des ;.  which  Fhilo  explained,  but  for  that  of  the  old 

•     '        Academy,  of  which  the  fchool  was  held. at  that  tiroc 

by  Antiochus*     He  had  cultivated  the  friendfhip 

of  that  philofopher  with  extreme  ardour  :  he  gave 

him  an  apartment  in  his  own  houfe,  and  made  ufe 

of  his  aiQiftance  in  oppoQng  the  difciples  of  Philo^ 

of  whom  Cicero  was  the  chief* 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E.    V. 

Of  the  Peripatetics. 
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ARISTOTLE. 

Have  already  obfcrved,  that,  after  Plato's  deaths 

_  his  difciples  divided  themfelves  into  two  fc&st 

of  which  the  one  continued  in  the  fchool  where 

Plato  had  taught,  and  the  other  removed  to  the 

Lycxum,    an  agreeable  place  in  the  fuburhs  of 

Athens.     Ariftotle  was  the  chief  and  founder  of  the 

latter. 

tixog,  He  was  a  native  of  Stagira  a  city  of  Macedonia, 

^^•^      and  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  XCIXth.  Olynv- 

s^o.*      pi^>  forty  years  after  Plato.     His  father  Nicoma^ 

chus  was  a  phyfician,  and  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of 

Amyotas  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip's  father. 

At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
entered  himlelf  in  the  fchool  of  Plato,  under  whom 
be  ftudied  twenty  years»  He  was  its.  greateft  ho- 
nour,, and  Plato  ufed  to  call  him  the  foul  of  his 
fchool.  His  paiCon  for  iludy  was  fb  gceat,  that,  ia 
order  to  prevent  deep  from  engrolCng  him,  he 
placed  a  bafon  of  brals  by  his  bed-lide,  and,  whea 
he  lay  down,  extended  one  of  his  hands  out  of  bed 
with  an  iron  ball  in  itt  that  the  noife^  made  by  the 

falling 
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fatltng  of  the  ball  into  the  bAfon,  when  he  fell  afleep^ 
might  immediately  w^ke  him. 

After  Pteto's  death,  which  happened  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  CVlIIth  Olympiad,  he  retired  to  the  A.  M. 
houfe  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarnea  in  Myfia,  his  ^^^^^ 
fellow^pupit,  who  received  him  with  joy,  and  load^ 
cd  him  With  honours..  Hermias  having  hctn  coq- 
demned  and  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Perfia, 
Ariftotle  married  his  lifter  Pithais,  who  was  left 
withpiit.  a  fortune  or  procedor. 

It  was  at.  this  time  Philip  chofe  him,  to  take 
care  of  the.  education  of  his  fon  Alexander,  who 
might  then  be  about  fourteen  or  Bfteen  years  old. 
He  had  long  before  dcfjgned^  him  that  important  AuI.  GelU 
and  glorious. employment.    As  loon  as  hisr  foncame  l-  9-  «•  3- 
into  the  world,  he  iofonT\cd  him  of  his  ii^rth.by  a 
letter,  which  does  Pbilip  no  lefs^  honour  than  Arr- 
ilotle,  and  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  Jn  this 
place,     ITcu  kave  tbis^  fays  he,  to  inform  jvu^  that 
J  bav€  a  fan*'  J  shank  jbi  G^di^  noi  Jo  much  for 
ho^mig  given  b$m  Jo  me^   aXjfor   bMng  given  iim 
to  mi.  iffi  theJime  of  JrifloiU.    It  is.  with  reafcn  I 
f^ttrtfOQ^lf^  thai  yon  ^iH.  make  him  a  Jkccaffar  wor- 
th ^  tff9  catia  Ung.wfiKify^'vfAdatedomai:  Quin* 
tilian  *ftiyft  e;q>ref3ly,  that ^  Ariftotle.  uugfat  Alex- 
ander K\ifiJs^:xv^d\tmA\%i^^  that 
opinion  ^mits  of  fome  difficulty^  3'jdo:hot:ehtirely 
.^ve  iiitO!ip.;  •  WVn  tifer.fia&ierlfbritftkmgtipoflLhim. 
.iila  education  of  that  pma»  arrived,  Aiiftotlc  re-  ^ 
paired/fo  Macedonia.     Wis?  tetvtt  feehdfcfewhcre  the  .:    •  \, 
high  <feabie^  which  Philip  tod  Alexander  exprefled    • 
iW  hi^irtltraprdjnary  merit. - 
.After.*  fsOdenoe  of  fomd  years  in  that  <ouft,  he 
obtained^  .ferffiifliofl  to  ivtire.    Callifthenes,   who 

*  An  Philippos  MacedoAum  rex  Alexandre  filio  fuo  prima  Ittc- 
lanixn  jelementa  tradi  ab  Arlftoiele  fumnxi  ejus  etatis  Phik>r«pho 
Toluiflcti  aut  llle  fucepifTet  hoc  officiuin^  fi  noti  ftudiorum  initia  a 
perfe^ilCino  quoque  traftarl,   pcrtinere  ad  fummaa  credidifietf 

%  had 
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had  accompanied  him  thidier^  took  his  place,  and 
was  appointed  to  follow  Alexander  into  .the  &dd» 
*Artftotle,  in  whono  profonnd  judgment  Mid  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  were  ^inMd^  upoa 
the  point  of .  fecting  fail  ibr  Athene  juivifed  Cal« 
]ifthenes  not  to  forget  one  maxim  of  XeMphauies, 
which  he  judged  abfolutdy  necsflary  tapcrfons  ivho 
live  in  courts :  ^*  Speak  feidom  to  the  pritice,  ot 
^'  fpeak  fo  as  CO  pkaie  him :  that  your  filence  may 
^^  either  make  you  moxc  ibcur^  of*  your  difoourfe 
^'  more  agreeable  to  him«''  CsdltftheDes,  ^fio  was 
naturally  tnorofc  and  auftere,  made  but  ill  uie  <]f 
this  counfel,  which  indeed  at  bottom  ia^ours  more 
of  the  courtier  than  the  pKilofopher^ 

Arilbotle  then,  not  having  thought  pr4>perto  M^ 

Jow  his. pupil  to  the  %ar^  to  wbA^  his  artacfament 

to  ftody  made  him  Very  €(verfe,  after  Aleflcander^s 

tlepaitune  .rotorned  to  Athem.    H^  was  -received 

there  with  ail  the  marks  of  diftin£kion  ^e  to  a  phi'- 

lofopfaer  thft  axcdled  in  fo maiiy  refpe^Sv    Xeno- 

crates  at  that  time  ptefided  va  PJaco^  (bhtiiDl'lli  X^ 

Academy  t  Arjflx>tle  opened  his  4n  ^the  Lycasum. 

The  txiircourfe  of  Ufr  tearei%  wis  extiaordiiuuyw 

In.  the  moniiag  hfa  le^Mivere  u^pM  philofephy^ 

and  in  .the  altaix>on  opoa  rlietoric  t  ther  a^alTygafit 

them  walidng^  irhich  docafloMd^hWdib^i^tolie 

^caU8d  >Pcfipa)Defic8.    .  •  i.j  -i^^^     uf^. 

ctc.i.3.de.    :Hr«|Ra^c4)«flyphikifi>^at£i'ft:  hUt<4iegraa 

orat.  n.    ropobakxi/of r Ifodfafic^  cke|i ^litiecy  years-^Ml,'^ whii 

Q^iBtii.    i»d8pptt(id>himfe)ff4ildy<^toi:heiorit)  ^d %^  if»- 

1.3. C.I.  .cuidiblrfapdiKe&i  eoichod  hU^k^fy;' ;Mtf '^teduced 

him  alfo  to  teach  it.     It  is'^peiliaps  t«  HUis  iloble 

•emulation;  ^^kMosbte  between  the  kafiftd,  when 

(coaBned  <o  imicadng>ioF«^efi'  farpaffing^hwetheis 

have  done  well,  that  we  owe  Ariftode's  Rhetoric, 

^  Ai4ftofe!es,  CaltiiHvenetti  autl^ornn  Ibtrm  ad  AU'^oaKHs  £• 
nnitttns,  -Qitmoft  Mt  cum  eo  aUt'l-arHTuVt^,  aut  quam.^ucun4iiCnicIo- 
•qwremr  r  qtro 'ftiHccrjtoud  regies  aurcs'vd  filcntiotutior^  #cl  jftr* 
sione  effct  acc^tior.    Fal.  Max.  U  7.  c*  z, 

<4he 
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Ae  tno^  coniplete.and  moK  efteemed  work  die  aft- 
^encs  bare  Ifstc  as  up^n  timt  Aibje(9: ;  unlefs  we  cbu& 
«liUi^r  to  believe  it  composed  for  Akxanden 

'So  Ihkiing  a  merit  'a!s  Ailftotle'^  did  not  fail  to 
excHe  tayy^  wbkh  feldofn  ^  (flares  great  men.  As 
4of^  4s  Alexahdef*  lived,  ]?bat  conqueror's  nftbse 
fiii^cAded  the  eflhb^s  of  it,  -and  awed  the  maltgnkjr 
of  his  ehehnes.  But  he  was  ao  ibojier  dead,  than 
titey.^rofe  up  in  ooRcert  againft.hiitiv  and  fwore  his. 
deftmdlion,  Ewrymedon^  pri^eft 'of  Cer.es,  Jcnt thorn 
iusn^ftancfii.^  ferved  their*  jiiatrfed  with  a  ztsd 
ibe.fboit  to  hi  feared,  «s  it  was  r^overed  with  <the 
ffka&  of  religion.  Ht  cited  Ari[tocle.  before  the 
jtidges,  and .  acxvfjbd  .  hjtn  of  itnpiecy,  pretending 
th4<  hC'taMght  dQ^iIines  cofitrary  to  the  worfhip  of 
tfae::gg^  cftafeti&od.  at  Athens,  To.pfove  this,  ht 
ftfcired  to  AriftfMjk's,  hynin  in  boiK)ur  of  Hermias^ 
and  the  iofcriptiOn.  fctigravedupsw!!  9u3  .ftatue  in  the 
leniipIe.pf.J^elphQ^i.  ^Xhis  inicri]Hion  .is  (till  extant 
in  Athena^tts  add.Dt^ge^es  LaerctU^  •  It  cohfifts.of 
JQW  vcpfejs,  w^bich  hAve  no.relplfiob  jDctftcred  mat- 
ters, :iuid  oniy  to.'thei  king  of  jJ^erfm*ijj)erfidy  to  th« 
jKttifbitoiiace  iriead  of  Arifto^le  1  neitber-ia  fibe  hymn 
more  criminaL  Akiftotle  mfiighc  pfsrhbps  have  o£- 
iended  Evwyiriedpfi  4te|>rifcft  Qf  Qtm  ipeirfooiaHy  by 
Koine  firohe  ^f  iidk\ild)  ^  touch  AiQit  vei^rdonabie 
x^iincihan. ooly^^Wi^t^'tog  jdhte  g^d^.  .iHoiwevbc lic 
were,  not  bdtcwng  K.ia^e;tQ  Jwait  the  ^tvent  of  a 
krial,vhfiiqflictod:Atlien9«  a&enhaying  taught  jdheer 
ibktdia  yeats;  'He  retired  to  Ch&Uris  in  the  ifUsA 
:0f .Etibtea,  and  -plbad^l  his  caufe.  £rom  thence  .m 
Writing.  A then€eds  repeats  fonne  expreflions  in  this  Athen. 
apology,  but  docs  not  warrant  them .  poficivefy  to  '•  's-  p« 
he: Ariftdtk*s.  Somebody  aflcing  bin\  the.  caaife  of  ^^^'  ^^^' 
^nectringv  hetafwered,  ihaf  ii.uxasJv  priveni  tte  jI^Vipltu  . 
Mmiam  frm  amimf^  a  fecmd  niiwrdir  'Uj»n  pbilo^  *•  3-  c  3<. 
/9piyy  alluding  to  the  cteathof  Socrates. 
.  it  is  pretended  that  he  died,  of  grief,  bccaufe  he 
tould  not  dlfcover  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and 

flowing 
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flowing  of  the  Euripus,  and  that  he  even  threw 
himfelt  headlong  into  that  Tea,    frying,   Z^/    iJbe 
Euripus /wallow  me^  fince  J  carCt  comprehend  it.  Thcie 
were  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  nature  beyond 
his  comprehenfion,  and  he  was  too  wife  to  be  mor^ 
A*M      ^*^^^  ^^  ^^^^  account.     Othei^  affirm  with  mortr 
3^83.  *      probability,  that  he  died  of  the  cholic  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  two  years  after  Alexander's  deadu 
He  was  extremely  honoured  in  Stagira  the  place  of 
Ammon.    his  nativity.     It  had  been  demolilhed  by  Philip 
Arlftot*     ^i^g  ^i  N^acedonia :  but  A4exandef  cauled  it  to  be 
rtbuilc  at  the  lequeft  of  Arifbtle.   Theinhabicantft 
in  gratitude  for  that  benefit  inftituted  a  feftiiral  in 
honour  of  thi£  philbfopher,  and  when  he  died  at 
Chalcis  in  Eubt^a^  tranfported  his  bones  to  their 
city,  erefbed  an  altar  upon  his^  monument,  gave 
the  place  the  name  of  Ariftocle,  and  afterwards 
held  their  aflemblies  in  it.    He  left  a  fon  C^kd 
Nicomachus,*  and  a  daughter  who' was  married  to 
a  grandfon  of  Demaratus  king  of  Sparta. 
Voi.x.         I  have  rdatod  elfewhere  t^  fate  of  his  workSt 
during  how  many  years  they  retliaitied  buried  and 
unknown,  and  in  -what  manner  they  were  at  leng^ 
4>rought  to  light  and  Made  public. 
L.  10.  c.  I.     Quintiliap  iays^  that  he^doc^  not knaw  which  to 
admire  moft  in  Arlftocle^  hitf^vaft  and  proibond 
eradition,  the.prodig^s  mukktfdie  of  the  wridngi 
which  he  left  behind  htm,  the  i^eauty  of  hb  ftiie, 
L'th.  It.    tirthe  infinite  variety  of  his-worlq.    One  would 
c.  uit.      ibelieire,  fays  he  in  anc^her  place,  that  he  moft  have 
employed  ieveral  ages  in  fiiidy,  ibr  comprehending 
.  .       wuhin  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  all  that  r^ards 
'     not  only  philofophy  and  rhetoric,  but  even  piano 
and  animals,  wfaofe  nature  aiid  properties  he  lludied 
?lm.  1.  s.  with  infinite  application.    Alexander,  to  fecond  his 
i.  1^.       maftcr*s  ardour  in  that  learned  laboxir,  and  to  fadsfy 
his  own  curiofity,  gave  orders  for  making  exad 
inquiries  through  the  whole  extetit  of  Greece  and 
.A£a  in  all  that  related  to  birds^  fi(h,  and  aoimak 

of 


ii€  vmf  ikiiiav'ah  cxpcnce  which  amounted  toAthw.!. 
*.bo^ «|^^Mtti4red  talents,  that  is  tb  fay,  cight-^'^*  *  ' 
^iiiiidred  tHiMifAnd'  crowns,     ^riiftorle   compofeB 
^bb^  'f^j  voI^iMs  upon  riiis  fubjeffc,  of  Which 

TchttijnfveHiw  iof  Paris  "hai  thought  very  difFe- 
WftiSy  ^-tiHfeteA'times  of  Ariftotfc's  wi-rtings.'  Iq 
I^VbOiicili'i^'^ni  -helti  at  Paris  in  1209,-  all  hia 
1»!ik*-*i<rft;«raerea,tobeblirnt,  and  the  reading, 
«rtchig,  »f'll^jtethem'prbh5bftea;  I'heHgoi-of 
itt^^rtlbt^t^n^  Was  afttrward^  fbmerhing;  Abated. 
At'fci^fh,  ^y-^  decree  of  the  two  cirdintils  fcrit  b^ 
pope, Urban  YvjtqiParii,  itr'the  'year  13166,  tore- 
gwwit-' •Ae'fiWverfity,  aB  the-  books  of  Ariftpdo. 
fUgtt  ijUbwed  thei-e  i  and  'that  decree  Was  Renewed 
*id -tionifehiitd  -ih-  1452  by -capdmal  EcoUttyille;' 
»%#»«lha!«M(6  ftriftotle's  ^od^Aie.always  prevail- 
ed teith«»W«t»»fi<y.t>f-P;<rfef.tiir*the  happrdlfcoi 
♦4*c«:«fi«WWI>^k»pehtff'iihee,yesofthe1eacned;  .. 
aHll>¥fMule  AKW(:eiTfbi«ce<trfyi(bhi  of  philofophy 
li^yc^cfiMc  fflbni  the  kflftidit*^  opinions'  of  the  ' 
Ichools,  But,  as  Ariftotle  wtt  fornferly  admitted  be^ 
^ttk$(l'¥Fue1}6unds,''iu:  is  ptrhftfis  dn^^ifed  at^ jreftnt 
rMreriito'hfe'iWct-Ws;  


In 
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Theophras,tu8/.w^^^  dt  the  illan'd  of /Lfeflbos.  ^*^ 
Ariftotk,  jbetorie  he  retired  to  Chalcis^  ajjppointed 
Km  his  fuccrflbr.'  Accordingly  he  filled  the  place 
rfjtt*  fcndbA''4mh4bmoch'fticoefs  and  reputation, 
Aat  the  number  cff^  hU  hearers  aniounted  to  tw9 
t3i0«irMd.  ShimtisM  Phaknrcua  was  one  of  his  ^ii^ 
ciples  and  intimaee  friends.  The  beauty  and  deli* 
cacy.  of  his  ekx!i\3ence  tecafioned  his  being  ^lled 
TlieophraAo»^  wMth  fijgnifies  iiMni/pcak&. 

VoL.m  3?  Cicero 
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.  Cicero  *  relates  ^.circumftanoe  particular  <        _ 
.  Qf  liim. .    He  was  cHeapcning  fometbtng  of  aa 
herb- woman,  and  was  anfwerpd  by  her:  i\fe,  Mr. 
'  Stranger y  youpMll  btwe  it  Jor  m  Ufs.,   He  was  ex- 
tremely furprifed  and  even  conceroolt  -that,  after 
having  palled  great  pan  of  his  life  at.  Athens,,  the 
language  of  which  he, piqued  himfelf  upon  fpead(« 
ingin  perfeftion,  he  could  howevtr  ftill  be  dilbo* 
vered  for  ,a  ilranger^    But.  it  was  his  attention  itielf 
to  the  purify  of  .tbc;Attic  dialed  carried  too  iar^ 
that  occafioned  his'^lifeing  kkiownforfuch,  as  Quin* 
«  tilianobferve^*     Whac  a  u(^e  had  Athens  fven 

down  to  the  meancftof  the  people! 
.  •  He  did  not  beTieye,  any  more  than  AriftotlCj 
that.lt.was  poffible.fo.eajoy  any  rca]  ;felicity  hut 
without  the  goods  ^nd;convenienci^.  oif  life:  ia 
which,  fays*^  Cicero  f,  he  degraded  virtue,  ^  and  dof 
pnVed  her  of  her  hi^l^ft  glory  |.  redqciiig  her  U} 
Lib.s.de  ah  incapacity  ofm^ug  man  happ^tpfherfclfi  He 
Jlfj^,*^***^'  aJeribes  fupreme  divinity,  in  pnc.p^cj,  Co  intelli* 
.    geoce^  in  another  tp  Jn^aven  in  g^eral,  and^  after 
that/ to  the  ftars  in  par^cular.     -     .  , 
.  He  died  at  theagr  of,  cighty-fivc,  exbaufied 
oi^ft  1     ^^^^  labour  and  fludy .    He  is  laid  to  have  mormur<r 
^^9/  ^'  ed  againft  nature  at  his  death,  for  granting  a  long  life 
to  (lags  and  ravens,  who  can  make  no  beneficial 
ufeof  iti  whilfb  ^  abridged  that  of  man,  whom 
.a  longer  dare  would  enable  to  attain  a  perfisft 
•*  ^Ijtiowleage  in  thcr  Icicnces :  a  murmur  equally  trir 
fiiri^  and  unjufl,  and  which  the  light  p^reafon  onl^ 

^  *  lA  ego  jam  nonrmw  tl})ifi  .Tlw^nAo'^ccSdtffie  <|u^  dkftdri» 
ctim  perconturetur  ex  anicnla  quacUm,  quapti  sUiquld  vendcrrt?  tf. 
iWpcmdWfet  ilfn,  atqufc  addidiuet,:  HoJ^fs^ '  non  pote  minms :  tttltft 
eum  nwlem,  ^  Aon  efugot  iMQ^itU  IpocUm,  cdtfi  ctotttm  agtAT 
AtKei\iS|  opriincque  l«x)uer«tur.    Jm  Brut*  n*  17ft. 

*  QitOntodo  &  ilia  Af'tica  anus  Theophraftum^  homin^m  alioqui  dii- 
illtultdlumy  aoootata'  unhft  afffCl^tiiine  veHyt/Hornitetn  dixit :    nee 
ali5  fe  id  dej^chendifTe  •i|iun>ogMa{'e^9lij4i^ 
Atticc  lo^'uertiuV*  •  '^fnlil,  I.'  S.  ci. 

t  ^poliavit  virtutem  Aio  dccor«,  imbeoilUimque  reddidit,  qixo4  m** 
firavic  in  t%  fgla  poiiKum  tfk  beat)  yiyere,  Acad.  S(g^%  U  x*  9. 31* 
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has  taught  xnaoy  cS  the  antients  to  condemn,  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion  againftthe  divine  wrll.  \^^  emmCiQ.  de 
^  aUud gigamum  mart  beilan  cialk  diis^  nifi  naiMr^^^'^^* 
npugnare?  ^  Llcxt. 

Strato  was  of  Lampifacus.    He  applied  him- 
fclf  very  much  to  phyficS)   and- Jlttte*  to  ethics,  ^ 

which  occafioned  his  being  called  the' phyiiciaOv 
He  began  to  prefide  ift  his  fchool  in.  the  third ^- M,, 
year  of  theCXXIIld  Olj^mpiad,  aiid^aught  there  P^^^ 
etghieen  years.     He  was  the  maftsr  of  4?co)<Myt 
miadelphus. 

Lycok  of  Troas.  He  governed  bis  fchool  forty-. 
years*  .     .' :  .. 

Aristow.  Critol'AUs.  •  The  latter* was  one  <frA.:.r. 
the  three  ambafladors  lent  by  the  Athenians  ta^78i« 
Rome  in  the  fecond  yeaif  of  the  CXXjch  Olympiad^' 
and  the  5  J4th  of  Rome. 

DioDORus*    This  was  one  of  the  laft  eminenc. 
pbiloibphers  oEthc  it&  of  the  Peripatetics.'     f     ^r: 

ART  IC  L  E    VI.  ' 

Of  the  feSof  the  Cymes. 

A  N  T  I  S  T  H  EN  E  S.       .   ^  * 

THE'  Cynic  phHofophers  owe  thrir  origin  andLwrt. 
inftitutiori  to  Antifthenes  the  dtfciple  b^  So- 
crates^ This  ftCt  derives  its  name  from  the  place 
where  its  founder  taught,  called  *  Cynofi^es^  ih  the 
fuburb  of  Athens.  *  If  this  orijgin  be  true,  at  leaft, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  their  immodefty  and  impu-; 
dence  migfit  well  have  confirmed  a  nanne  givtri 
them  at  nrft  from  the  place.  Antifthenes  led  a 
very  hard  life,  and  for  his  whole  drefs  hid  only  a 
wretched  cloak.  He  bad  a  lotig  beard,  a  ftafF  in 
hit  hand,  and  a  wallet  at  his  back.  He  reckoned 
nobility  and  riches  as  nothing,  and  made  the  fu« 

^  fhis  vmifipafiu  a  wkiUf  sr  a  Bvefj  mtd£f»tfi  dog. 

^    ,  S  a  preme 
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preme  good  of  man  cobfifik  ih  irkcue*  -  When  iie 
was  afked  of  yrhat  ufe  pfaibolbphy  had  boeo  to  hiin» 
he  aaiwered>  •^o.emile  Ik  to.Uve  viiih  ngffHf^ 

[^>l  o  G  E.N  E s.    y 

tacrt,  DiocEKBS  was  thc  inoft  cclcbratcd  of  his  dif- 

ciples.    He  W^  of  Synppeii  city  <rf  Papbl^gonia* 

He  ivas  expelled  from  theace  fqr  counterffBiung  the  ' 

c<Ha .  Hb  futbfr,  who  waa  a: banker,  wasbanUhed 

fbr  die  fiime  Qrin»:,    Diogpoe^,,  upon  wiviog  ac 

.  Athens,  went  to  Antifthenes,  who  treatted.hioi  with 

gfTat:Cc»MC«iipt#.  wdw.QttldJiayc  drivea>htin.tw!ay 

with  his  ftaif,  becaufe  he^^cas  refolved  to  havo  no 

-    nM>peidiictpl98«    D^igeneji  was*  net  furpri^,  and 

•.-  hftwiog  hi9:htead,  **  Strike,:  ftrike,  faid  he,  doa't 

*^  be  afraid ;  you*ll  never  find  a  llick  bai4  enough 

<*  to*  make  me  remove,  fo  long  as  you.  %c^'* 

Atttifthwcs,  oviercosie  fey^thc  obftinacy  o£  Diqge- 

ncs,  permtst^  him  jto  be  .Ws  difciple.       .. 

Diogenes  made  great  improvements  from  his 
feflbns,  and  perfectly  imitat;ed  his  manner  of  living. 

His  whole  furnitm-e  confifted^  of  a  fraff,  a  wallet, 
and  a  wooden  bpwK  iSesing  a  little  boy  drink  out 
of  the  hollow  of  his  hand :  He  Jhews  me^  fays  he, 
that  I  bavi  JlBl  famcthwg  Jkperfluous^  abd1>roke  his 
,VowK  Hp  always  went  barefoot^  withoiit  ever 
wearinjg  faqdalsf)  not  even  when  the  earth,  was  oo- 
yered  wkh  fnow.  A  tyb  ferved  hkn  foralodgpog, 
which  he  rolled  before  him  wheiever  he  went,  and 
had  norther  habitation.  Everybody  knf>wsjwhac 
he  faid  ^to  Alexander,  who  inade  wx(  a  vi^t  M 
Corinth/,  .and  the  celebratjed  faying  of  xi^t  jpnoce^ 
Jf  I  were  $uf$' Alexander ^  J  would  be  Dio^ms^  ^  Juve* 
1^,  accordingly^  finds  tite  inhabitant  of  {he  tub 
greater  aiid  niore  happy  than  the  conqucrpr  of  the 
liniverie.    The  one  ^efiired  nothing,  mid  the  wh^lip 

•  Senfit  Alexander,  tcfta  cum  vidit  in  ilia 
Magnum  habitatorem*  quanto  felicior  bicy  .qyi 
Nil  cupepeCy  .quint  qui  totum  fibi  pofcertt  arbem. 

world 
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w^rld  was  too  little  ior  the  other. '  *  Seneca  there- 
fore is  not  miftaken,  when  he  fays  that  Alexander, 
the  prdu^ieft  of  fnaQkmd^  who  beUeved  that  every 
thing  ou^t  to  trenable  before  himv  was  forced  thac 
day  CO  fubmit  to  Diogenes,  having  found  a  man  in 
htm,  fjEocn  whom  he  cot^ld  t^ke,  and  to  whom  he 
could  give,  nothing. 

For  the  reft,  we  are  not  to  believe,  that  he  w^ 
the  mote  humble  for  his  ragged  dbak,  bag,  and 
tuh»     He  had  as  muchsvanity  in  thofe  things,  as^Han. 
Alexander  could  have  from  the  conqueft  of  the  ^'  ^'  ^'  *^^ 
whole  earth.  One  day  entering  Plato's  houfe,  which 
was  fiimiflied  magnificently  enough,  he  trampled  a  Y'^S' 
fine  carpet  under  his  feer,  faying,  /  iread  upon  the   ^^^ 
pride  of  Plato,    Tes^  replied  the  latter,  but  with  an^ 
ether  kind  of  pride. 

He  had  a  fupreme  contempt  for  all  human  race.    . 
'Walking'*  at  hoon  with  a  lighted  lancborn  in  his 
handf  fomebody  aikedhim  what  he  fought?  lam 
fucking  tf  »4»,  replied  he. 

Up<»n  feeing  a  (lave  put  on  a  perfbh%  ihoesi^ 
2V^  mi  be  fatisfied^  fays  he,  tiU  be  wipes  your  ncfi 
for  you.     Of  what  ufe  are  your  bands  U  jou  ? 

Another  time  feeing  the  judges  carrying  a  manf 
to  be  punifhed  ibr  ftealing  a  little  vial  out  of  the 
public  treafury  :  Sef^  faid  he,  tbe  great  tbieves  have 
catcbed  a  little  one !  -. 

The  relations  of  a  young  man, :  whom  they 
broug^  to  him  to  be  his  difciple,  faid  all  the  good 
things  of  him  imaginable":  that  he  wa^  prudent,  of 
good  m6rals,  and  knew  a  great  deal.  Diogenes 
heard  them  very  calmly:  Js  be  is  fc  acc0rf^lifl)edi 
laid  he^  be  bas  no  occqfionrfor  me. 

He  was  aceufed  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  ill  bfx>enai« 
the  divinity.     He  fakl  that  the  uninterrupted  gpod^^^*^- *^  ^'^ 
fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  generally  palled. tor  a  '   ^' 

*  Quidni  ;ri6^s  fit  illo  die,  qui  homo,  fupra  menfuram  hvmanst 
i^iperbiae  tumens,  vidit  aliquem  cui  nee  dare  quidquam  poflet,  nee 
crii^erc.    Senec.  dt  BetMf,  I.  r.  c.  6. 

'  S3  thief 
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thief  and  a  r6bbcr,  was  a  teftimony  againft   tbe 
gods. 

Amongft  excellent  maxims  of  morality^  he  hrld 
fomc  very  pernicious  opinionslr  He  regarded  chaP 
tity  and  mod^fty  as  weaknefs,  and  was  not  afraid  fx> 
a(5b  openly  with  an  impudence  contrary  to  all  fenfe 
of  decency  and  natural  fhame.  And  indeed  the 
charaSer  of  the  Cynics  was  to  overdo  every  thing 
in  refpedt  to  manners,  and  to  render  lartue  itfelf 
.  hateful,  if  poITible,  by  the  ekcejK:s  and  inconfiften- 
cies  to  which  xhey  carried  it : 

Ihfani  fapiens  nomen  ferat,  xquus  iniqui. 
Ultra,  quam  fatis  eft,  virtutem  fi  petac  ipfam. 

Hor.  Ep.  6.  1.  K 
More  than  enough  ^  in  virtue^ s  felf  is  bad\ 
Juji^s  thin  unjujl  ^  tbe  wifeman  grows  the  mad. 

His  hiftorian  gives  him  mod  perfuafive  eloquence^ 

riog.  Li.  pf  which  he  relates  wonderful  cflfc6b.    -Oheficritus 

«rt.  1)2(1  fent  one  of  his  fons  to  Athens.    That  young 

man,  having  heard  fbme  of  Diogenes^s  leAurcs,  fet* 

tied  in  that  city.     His  elder  brother  foon  after  did 

the  fame.     Oneficritus  himfelf,  having  had  the  cu- 

riofity.  to  hear  thatphilofopher,  became  his  difcipk, 

fuch  atttaftions  had  the  eloquence  of  Diogenes. 

p/ut.  m     This  Oneficritus  was  a  perfon  of  importance.     He 

Alex.  p.    ^j^5  jj^  gj.^^^  favour  with  Alexander,  followed  him 

in.  his  wars,  in  which  he  had  employments  of  dif- 

tnn*&ion^  and  compofed  an  biftory  that  contained 

the  beginning  of  Alexander's  life.     Phocion,  ftill 

more  illuftrious  than  him,  was  alfo  the  difciple  of 

Diogenes,  as  was  Stilpon  of  Masgara. 

Diogenes  in  going  to  the  ifland  of  Egina  was 
taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  to  Crete,  where 
^ir-  they  expofed  him  to  fale.  When  he  was  afked  by 
^  tbe  cryer,  kf^bai  he  could  dot  ht  anfwered,  CommoMd 
men^  and  bade  him  fay„  Will  attf  body  hyy  a  mafierf 
A  Corinthian  called  Xeniades  bought  him,  and 
carried  him  to  Corinth,  where  he  made  him  pre* 

ceptor 
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ccptot  to  his  Ions. '  He  conBdc3  aHa  the  whole  carfc 
of  has  httule  to*  him.  Diogenftsf  aict^uttted  hirnfeif 
fo  yrtll  of  thofe  employment^,  that  XehiddesVwas 
incefl&ntly  faying  every- where,  A  good' geniitf 'has 
taken  up  bis  abode  in  fm  boufe.  ^*Ttife  frfcridsoTTSib* 
genes  would  have  iranlomcd  him":  Noj  ftid  he,  tbitfs 
footi/h.  lions  ure  not  the  fiavts  of  tjboft  that  feedibef}t\ 
but  thofe  that  feed  them  ibehrfervHnth  He  educated 
the  children  of  Xcniades  very  welU  ahd  acquired 
their  a£Ee&ion  to  a  great  degree;  He  $rew  old  m 
this  houfe,  and  fome  fay  he  died  there.  ^ 

He  ordered  at  his  death  that  his  body  ihtnild  be  Tufc. 
left  upon  the  earth  without  interment.  *'  How !  Qi?*^- 
•*  f^  his  friends,  would  you  lie  expofcd  to  the 
*«  birds  and  beafts  ?  No,  replied  he,  put  my  ffick 
**  by  me,  that  1  may  drive  them  away.  And 
**  how  will  you  do  that,  faid  they,  when  you  have 
"  no  fenfe  ?  What  then  docs  it  fignify,  anfwercd 
**  the  Cynic,  whether  I  am  eaten  or  not  by  the  birds 
•♦*  and  beafts,  as  I  fhall  have  no  fenfe  of  it?" 

No  regard  was  had  to  the.  great  indifference  of 
Diogenes  about  interment.  He  was  buried  magni- 
ficently near  the  gate  next  the  Ifthmus.  A  coIumA 
was  crcfted  near  his  tomb,  on  which  a  dog  of 
Parian  marble  was  placed.  , 

He  died  at  almoft  fourfcore  and  ten  years  6f  age\ 
according  to  fome  upon  the  fame  day  as  Alexander, 
but  others  make  him  furvivc  that  prince  fome  yeats.     .  *    - 

C  R  A  T  E  &'* 

Crates  the  Cynic  wa$  on^of  ^he  principal  dif-  Diogw 
dpies  of  Diogenes.     He'wa^*a  Theban  of  a  very  ^*««» 
confiderable  family^  and  of  great  fortune.   He  fold  Twobun^ 
his  whole  patrimony  for  more  than  two  hundrcd^^'^*"' 
talents,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  dF -ar  looker,  r^wM«  ^ 
and  deGred  him  to  give  them  to  his  childreo*  lo  cafe 
they  proveil  fools  j  but,  if  they  had  plevation^of 
mind  enough  toht  philofophers,  he  direfted  hW 
todiiiribute  the  money  amongft  the  ciiizfinsof 

S4  Thebes, 
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'Thebes,  becaufe  phibfopher^  w»(Kf):  QOChiQj^^ 
always  excefs  and  caprice  even  .in.  a^ogs  Jauid^Sei 
in  themfelves.  v..^.  . 

Hipparcbia,.  the  iifter  of  t^  prator  Metrackeit 
charmed  with  the  frcedoni  of.Cratei^s  znanners>  ws» 
abfolucely  detera^ined  co  marry  hip,^  ppcwithiland^ 
ing  the  oppa(ition  of  all  her  relaiions,  Giates  to 
whom  they  applied  themfelveSt  dicL'aJli  he  could  o^ 
his  fide.to  make  her  di%uft  this  luacrUgfC*  Having 
ilkript  himfelf  before  her  to  (hew  be;:  6is  nuach-baa^ 
and  ill- made  body  in  the  worltlig^i,. and  throwing 
his  oloak,  bag^  and  f):aff,  upon  the  ground;  Tb^re^ 
fays  he,  are  all  niy  riches^  anititf  wife  mujt  epcpeif  m 
ctber  jointure  from  me*  She  pernfted  in.  her  fe&luv 
tion,  married  hunch-back,  <]ce]Qed  herielf  like  a 
Cynic,  and  became  dill  more;  firee'^d  impudent 
than  her  hufband. 

♦  Impudence  was  the  prevailing  ciif  rafter  of  tbcfc 
philpfophers.  They  reproached,  others,  with  their 
faults  without  any  referve^  an/dqven  added  an  atr 
of  infolence  and  contempt  to  their  reproaches,  This» 
accordoifg  to  foGpe^  occai^oned  their  being  calM 
Cynips,  becaufe  they  were  biting^, and  barked  at  aU 
the. world  like dogsi  and  becau&they. were a&amed 
of  nothing,  and  held  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  openly  without  0>ame  or  leierve. 
A.M.  Crates  flouriOied  at  Thebes,  about  theCKUItb 
367^*  Olympiad  ud  excelled  all  the  Cynics  of  hj&  tim& 
He  was  the  niafter  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mous feft  of  the  Stoics^ 

Axrrct B  viL 

q^.ihA  Suics./ 

Z  B  N  a 

D?bjr.       /jp^'fi  N  O  was  of  Cititrtrt  in  the  iflkh^  rf  Cjpri» 
Xacit.      jF^  On  his  return  front  buying piirple  in  Phiw^ 

•  ,7^57  ealltdsmmoiefy  trnktre^  ami^  Up^  i^  natnrt  of,krmt€s^ 
Mt'haky  whefe  Eeaiba  makn  Mm  wdhiJ^'  hflamtd  ^  ^  tlbfcem 


i^a^  for.  he*  allied  bicnl^,  ficft  co  coa^me^cC)  h^ 
was  caft  away  in  tke  port  of  Pyraeus.  He  was 
much  afBided  with  his  lofs,  aod  removed  to  Athens,^ 
where  he  weot  into  a  book&ller's  lbo{^  and  took  up 
a  book. of  Xenopbon'St  the. reading  of  which  gavq 
hixn  infinite  pleafiire,  and  made  him  forget  his  mif^ 
,  fortune.  He  afked  the  bookfelkr,  where  that  for( 
of  people^  of  whom  Xenophon  ^ke^  were  tp.  be 
found.  Crates  the  Cynic  happened  to  pais  by  at 
that  inftant;  The  bookfeller  pointed  him  out  to 
Zeno,.  and  advifed  him  to  follow  him..  From  that 
day  he  commenced  his  difciple  >  at  which  time  be 
I  was  thirty  years  of  age.  The  morality  of  the  Cynics  A.  An 
lughly  pleafed  hirii,  bat  he  could  not  relifh  their  ^^^^ 
iramedefty  and  impudence. 

After  having  ftudied  ten  years  under  Crates,  and 
paQed  ten  more  in  the  houfes  of  Stilpon  of  Masgara, 
;    Xenocrates>  and  Polemon,  he  ipftituted  a  new  feft  A.  M« 
I*  at  Athens.     His   reputation  immediately  fpread^^^** 

throughout  Greece.  In  a  fhort  time  he  became  the 
1  moft  diftinguiihed  philofopher  in  the  country.  As 
j  he  ufually  taught  in  a  porch,  hi^  followers  were 
[    called  SscifSj  from  the  Greek  word  ^^^  which  fig- 

nifies  a  porch  or  pordcoi. 
;        Zcnq  lived  to  the  age  of  nincty-eigh%  without  Lacrt^ 
ever  experiencing  any  diforder  of  body.  He  taught 
forty-eight  years  fucceflively,  and  lived  fixty-eight 
from  his  firfl' applying  to  ph^Ioibphy  under  Crates 
the  Cynic.  Eufebipsdaitt^hisdeathattheCXXIXthA.  hu 
Olympiad,  which  wa^  much  regretted.  When  An-  3743* 
tigojQus  kingjOf  Macedonia  received  news  of  it,  he 
was  fenHbly  afHifted.     The  Athenians  caufed  a 
lomb  to  be  erected  for  him  in  the  fuburb  of  Cera- 
ffiicat   and  hy  a  public  decree  (wherein  he  was 
fiailodasa.philofopher  who* had  perpetually  ex- 
cited thf^  yout;h  under  his  difcipline  to  virtue,  and 
iRho  had  always  led  a  life  cootormable  to  the  pre-^ 
cepts  he  taught)  they  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  caufed  extraordinary  hoooiurs  to  be  paid  to  his 

memory : 
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fhemory:  **  In  orders  fays  the  decree,  chat  all  ibe 
**  world  may  know,  that  the  Athenians  aire  ftudiou$ 
^'  to  honour  perfons  of  diftingmlhed  merit,  both 
*•  during  their  lives  and  after  their  deaths."  No- 
thing does  a  peojrfe  more  -honour  than  fuchr  nobfe 
and  generous  fentiments,  which  arifc  from  an  high 
cfteem  for  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  have  already  obferved  elfcwhferc  that  -  a  ncigh- 

'  bouring  nation,  I  mean'  Etfgland,  diftinguilbes 
itfelf  by  its  efteem  for  great  men  of  this  kind,  and 
by  the  gratitude  it  expitfles  for  thofe  who  have 

*  exalted  the'glorj'  of  their  country. 

LEUCIPPUS- 

Leucippus   is  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  Ze^ 

no*s  difciplcs.     Authors  do  not  agree  about  the 

place  of  his  birth.     He  is  believed  the  inventor  of 

SinrB,U6.  the  atomical  fyftem.    Pofidonius  afcribes  it  to  one 

p-  557-      Mofchus  of  Phoenicia,  who,  according  to  Strabo, 

lived  before  the  Trojan  war  :  but  the  mofl:  learned 

ac.  dc     perfons  give  Leucippus  the  honour  of  it.     Epicu- 

Nat.  Deoi.  fus  IS  blamed  for  not  owning  his  improvement  from 

yjl'  »•  7*>  jIj^  inventions  of  t^jis  philofopher,  and  reproached 

with  having  only  reformed  the  fyftem  of  Democri- 

tus  in  fotiie  places,  of  which  Leucippus  was  the 

firft  author. 

CLEAN  T  HE  S. 

LacH.  Clzantmbs  was  of  Ailbs  in  Troas.    He  was 

worth  but  four  drachma^s,  that  is  to  fay,  thirty 

gence,  when  he  came  to  Athens.  He  recommended 
imfelf  highly  by  the  courageous  patience,  vnA 
which  he  fupported  the  hardeft  and  moft  pdnful  la- 
bours. He  paffed  almoft  the  whole 'mght  in  draw- 
ing water  for  a  gardener, "  in  order  to  gahrTubfit 
tcncc,  and  to  enable  himfelf,  during  the  day,  to  ap- 
ply to  theftudy  of  philofophy.  Being  cited  before 
the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account, 
according  to  one  of  Solon's  laws,  how  he  lived,  he 

pro- 
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|»rodu€ed.the  gardener  as  an  evidencot  and  whftiotit 
doubt  his  own  hands,  hard  and  callous  with  la- 
bour. The  judges,  m  a  tranfport  of  admiration^ 
ordered  him  ten  mins,  about  thirty  pounds,  out  of 
the  public  treafury.  Zeno  forbade  him  to  accept 
of  them,  fo  much  was  poverty  in  honour  with 
thefe  philofophers !  He  filled  the  chair  of  the  Porch 
with  great  reputation. 

Hia  genius  was  naturally  heavy  and  flow ;  but 
he  overcame  thatdefe&  by  tenacious  application 
to  ftudy.  Eloquence  was  not  his  talent,  *  He 
however  thought  fit  to  compofe  a  Rhetoric,  as  well 
as  Chryfippus,  of  whom  we  fliall  foon  fpeak ;  but 
both  with  fuch  bad  fuccefs,  that,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  in  Ais 
eafe,  thofe  works  were  fitter  to  make  a  man  mute 
dian  a  fpeaken 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Chrysippus  was  of  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His  Lacrt* 
genius  was  very  fubtile,  and  proper  for  logical  dif- 
putations,  in  which  he  exercifed  nimfelf  much,  and 
upon  which  he  wrote  many  traAs.  Diogenes  La- 
ercius  makes  them  amount  to  above  three  hundred. 
It  is  faid  that  the  occafion  of  his  wridng  abun- 
dance was  his  envy  of  Epicurus,  who  had  com- 
yokd  more  books  than  any  other  phllolbpher:  but 
)e  never  came  up  to  that  rival.  His  works  were 
itde  laboured,  and  by  neceflary  confequence  little 
corrcd,  full  of  tedious  repetitions,  and  often  even 
contradidions.  It  was  the  common  fault  of  the 
Stoics  to  introduce  abundance  of  fubtiity  and  dry- 
ncfs  into  their  difputations  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing.  They  fecm  as  carefully  to 
have  avoided  all  beauty  of  ftile^  as  depravity  of 

*  Scripfit  artem  rhetoricam  Cleanthes,  Chryiippua  etianvi  fed  hic^ 
vt,  fi  oius  obmutcfccre  concupicrtt,  nihil  aliud  legere  debeat*  D0 
JTM.  L  4.  «•  7* 

morals. 
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inoi^h»  ^  Qmrftdid  jidc  blame  diem  much 
^oy^ntiog,  a  calerH  endreiy  ibreiga  to  their  profeffionJ 
uki  noc  abfoiacely  iieoeflary'  ir)  it.  f  If  a  pbiUfdS 
pk^9  fays  he«  imfe  doquetue^  I  do  not  like  bim  ii 
WBrje  for  U :  ifmi^  I  make  il  no  crime  in  bim.  if, 
wa^^faosficd  if  they  wene  clear  and  intelligible  ^  fo 
w^isb  he  valued  £picurus. 

Quintilian  often  cites  with  praHe  a  work  written  I 
l^y  Chryj)ppu»  upon  the  education  of  children. 

He  aiTocLaied  hinafelf  fibr  fome  time  with  thtl 
Academics^  maintaming  after  their  manner  bocll( 
(ide^  of  a  queftioit.     The  Stoics  complained,  that 
Ctvy/Ttppus  had  colle&ed  fo.  many  and  ib  ftrong 
argumenrs  for  the  fyftem  of  the  Academics,  that  < 
be'^coaM  not  afterwajrds  refute  them  himfelf,  whicfi 
had  fi^pplied  Carneades  tbdr  antagonift  with  arma 
againfl  them. 

His  dodrine,  in  many  points,  did  no  honour 
to  his  fed,  and  could  only*  difgrace  it.  He  be- 
lieved the  gods  perifliable,  a^d  maintained  that 
they  would  aAually  peri(h  in  the  general  confla- 
gration. He  allowed  the  mod  notorious  and  moft 
abominable  inceds,  and  admitted  the  community 
of  wives  among^  Sages.  He  compofed  fever^ 
wripngs  full  of  die  mod  horrid  obTcenides.  Such 
was  the  §1  pbiloibpher,  who  pafied  for  the  mod  fo- 
lidfupport  of  the  Porch,  tha;:  is  to  fay,  of  the  moft 
fevcre  fed  of  the  Pagan  world. 

It*  mud  appear  adonilhing  after  this,  that  p  Se- 
neca diould  praife  this  philolopher,  whom  he  joins 

with 

*  Videmtis  iifdem  dc  rebus  jejuni  qtiofJam  &  exiliter,  ut  cum, 
i|uem  acutiHimuin  feruntf  Chryiippum  dilputaviflej  ncque  ob  cam 
rem  philofophiae  non  fitisfeciflc,  qiiod  non  habuerunt  banc  diccndi 
fX  arte  alienain  facultmcm.     De  Orat.  I.  i,  n,  49. 

f  A  pbiloibpbo,  fi  afferat  eloquentiajn,  non  aipemer:  ii  nan  ha- 
beat,  non  admodum  fiagUem.    Dc  Fimb»  /•  i.  n.  15. 

X  Oratio  me  xftius  philofophi  non  offcndit.    Nam  Sc  complc^inir 
\ei'lli»  QUod  vult,  &  dtch  pland  <|uod  intelligam.    IhU. 
'  f  Euicire  pnutur  peitscum  Stoicorum.     Academ.  4,  75. 

If  Nos  ccrtc  fumus,  qui  dicimus,  I&  Zcnoncm  &  Chiyfippnm 
ma  join  cgifTe,  quam  fi  doxiffcnt  cxercitus,  gefliffcnt  lion  ores,  legt^ 

tuliifcni. 
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with  Zenoy  in  the.  idoU  ouLgniBoenx  terms.  He 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay  of  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
that  they  had  done  greater  things  in  their  clofets, 
thap  if  they'b^d jcDitifliaaded  armies,  filled  thefirft 
q^ces'  of  a  ftatc;^  and  ioftitMed  nfe  laws ;  and  he 
9/i^  that  he  ccmfiders  them^  iaotdts  tibe  legrflacors  . 
of  a  fingle  cifiy^  but  of  all  manibnd.  j. .  i  . 

Chcyfippus  dkd  to  the  CXLlltd  OIyntpk|dl  A  A.  m.* 
t^mb  was  ere&ed  foriiimamongft  chofe  otthd  moft  379> 
ilhaflfiQUs  Athenians^  His  ibtuc  was  to  be  (e^a  in 
^  iUburb  of  Certuiuca. 

DtooEiiES  tbeBabykmian  was  fo  called,  bcc^iHB 
his  country,  Scieucta,  'was  iA  ilie  Aeighbout^hcbd 
of  Babylon.  He  ma  one  of  the  three  philofo:^ 
pkiFs  depi]S9di>y  iAithens  to  che  R4>nKms.       ^  ^'* 

He  .ihewsd;  gr^at  modcraoon  and  tr-anqai^Hty  ^ 
ibd  .ii^a  aa  OQCafian  capable  sof  knowing  the  eafm: 
cftaiudflMft  patient  <jf  teen.  ^>He  waseHj^^tih^ 
ttpoa.iaager.  -A  -young  man  of'great-  ia^iHS^nee 
atfd  ppefannption:  fyit  in  ibis  ^ce^l^f^bably  tk>  trf 
wlcdMrr  he  pnafUibd  himfelf  the  doArine  kit  tttt^ht 
odien.  The  pkibfopher.  Without  fee^Mng  Yi)bted^* 
orcaifing  his  voice,  faid  <o)d>ty:<  1ia^-n$tangtyT 

ilKha  dQiibt.iMk'€fae<apatli^  tt'jai  Sloic  f    /    -^  - 

-A^y>f^:?^.  I  p  ai^'e-r!-  ^   ^A  V'.' 

.  AvTiPi&rr ait^  Uns  of  Stddn^  He  is  otften  ^mbn- 
iMnedin  dtffottWh'book  of  Acadtmicai  C^udVi^ns 
asboepfaheimoft  learned  and  afttnftied.of  che  Stoics; 
!£:  was  ^ejdifclptev  of  JDdogents  ahe  B^ldmM,^ 
and  Pbfidonius  was  his. 

tiiUflkpty  fuasy  «^  ifvi  ^v4ti^  kd  tod  ^v^aqp  <gmtd  tulernor*' 

Senec,^  OLfap.  c.  i^.     .    .^  .  '. 

*  Et  de  tni  cum-maicimd!iifl%rcst}  adolefcensprotefyxis  intpuif.' 

IMk  hoc  iHe  lri)ilC9  4b  ra^omet*.  fibn  qviddioy  liiqutf,  iraicori 

P  A  N  iE- 
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P  A  N  ^  T  I  U  S. 

PANi^Tivs  was,  without  contradidtion,  one  of 
Strab.1.14.  the  mofi  famous  phtlofopbers  of  the  Stoic  fisft.  He 
p.  655.  ^^  2  Rbodian,  and  his  anceftors  had  commanded 
A.  M.  tM. armies  of  tfaacftate.  We  may  date  his  Inith 
38x4-       about  the  middle  of  the  CXLVIlIth  Olympiad. 

*   '  He  peifeftiy  anfwered  the  peculiar  care  that  had 

been  taken  of  his  education^  and  devoted  himfelf 

wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  philoTophy.    Inclination, 

'  perhaps  prejudice,   determined  him  in  favour  of 

the  Stoic  fedt,  at  that  time  in  the  higheft  credit. 

Dmn.i.i.  Andpater  of  TarJTus  was  his  mafier.    He  heard 

^^  ^*        bim  as  a  man  that  underftood  the  Rights  of  reaibn ; 

and,  notwithftanding  the  blindde£estncewith  which 

the  Stoics  receiv^  the  decifiona  of  the  founders  of 

the  Porch,  Panaodus  abandoned  thofe  without  fcru*. 

pie,  which  did  nota^)ear  fufficientiy  eftablilhed. 

To  fatisfy  the  defire  of  knowledge  that  was  Ida 

darling  paffioHf  be  emitted  Rhodes,  witfafout  tesatd 

CO  the  advantages  tor  which  the  greatneis  of  Us 

birth  Icensed  to  defign  him.   The  moft  diitingaiih* 

cd  peifons  inevt^y  Kind  of  literaHjreufually  afiem* 

bled  at  Athem,  aod  the  Stoics  had  a  famous  fchool 

there.    Pan«uis  frequented  it  with  alfiduity,  and 

at  length  fupportcd  its  reputatioo  with  digmty. 

Pittt.  dt    The  Athenians  refolded  to  make  lum  .dieir  own. 

Stoic.       and  offered  him  the  freedom  of  their  city*,   ibr 

!^^    which  he  returned  them  his  thanks.    ''  A  modeft 

vtwU  m   \^  man,   faid  he  to  them  in  refpeft  to  Proclus, 

fefiod.     cc  ought  to  concent  him&lf  with  one  country:"  in 

'*     *      which  he  imitated  Zeno,  who,  feft  it  mig^t  be 

injurious  to  his  own  citizens,  wouMmot  acc^  the 

fame  favour. 

The  fame  of  Pansdus  foon  extended  itfelf  tie^ 
yond  the  leas.  The  fcienoes  had  for  fome  time 
made  confiderable  progrefs  at  Rome.  The  Great 
cultivated  them  in  emulation  of  each  other,  and 
tbofe  whom  thdr  birch  and  upzcitj  bad  pbced  at 

the 
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the  head  of  the  public  afi^rst  made  k  th^iir  honour 
to  ^ote£i  t^iem  to  the  titmoft.  Such  was  the  ftate 
of  thingis  when  Panaetiu$  caine  to  Romer  He  was 
apdciitly  defircd  there.  The  young  nobUity  ^ew  to 
hear  him  \  andth?  Scipio|s  and  the  Lselii  were  of 
the  jQiunbq:  of  his  difciples.  A  tender  friendlhip 
imitedihein^.irom  thenceforth,  and  Pansecius,  as 
maoy  jifrritp^  inform  us,  attended  Scipio  in  his  fe* 
vera!  cxpediuon^-i  7^9. make  him. amends,  that 
iUttftrtous  Roman,  on  a  fignal  occalion,  gave  him 
the  mbft  grateful  marks  of  his  confidence*,  *  Pa^ 
nanus  was  the  only  one  upon  whoni  he  call  his 
eyes,  wheathe  fenace  apftoimed  him^ambaflador 
to  cbtf  pAsotts.-and  kii^  q£  the^  Eaft  in  .aUiaface 
«;itJitb».«oiMtfiooweaUhi  .The  credit  of  Panaetitisp]ut.ia 
pidk  ScipiQ.  w&  likot.  rufde&  to  the  Rhodiaps,.  and  ^^>^* 
iifW  pfeen  ia^loydd  for  tbfimi with  fucco&.;:/>    :  '^*  *** 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  preci&ly  known« 
Ci^efQ  to^$iU9$::tha('Pan^timJfYed  thirty  years  af- 
ter haying  p»ibU(hed  his. . trtatife  upon :  therduties .  of 
VSV^. wU«ta.<)}Cec<>. hai^ diffufed  into  his :  bat  itii 
not  known  at  what  tima.  ^at  tfieatife  appear ed«    Ic 
is  probable  that  he  p.ubli(hed4t  in.theilower  of  his 
age.     The  value  CSccro  ftt  on  it,  and  the  ufe  he 
made  of' it^'  ai^g^  prObft^^:  the  excMlcfhi^y  of 
(his  work,  of  ^wbich  therefore  we  ihould  regret  thef 
laft.  -  He  composed  abundance  hi  others.     The  Tom.  z. 
leader  may  (be  an  acco^iitof  them  iivthii  memoir^'  ^«- 
of  the   Abbe  Sevin  upon  the  fcfc  tif 'Faiiaetius,'^,/^- 
kom  whieh  I  have  exxxadl^  all  I  have  fakl  of  them  iMres. 
til  this  ^lace.  ^      - 

To  the  praife  of  the  Stoics  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that^  kf<^  idtMt  than  other  phtk>fophers  uponfrivo-^ 
hiQs  and  often  dangerous  fpeculations,  they  ^rvotcfd 
thdr  ftadieato^  the  clearing  up  of  thofe  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  which  are  the  firmelt  .fupports 

^  P*  Aiucsmi,  kHon^  loquuntoir^  in  legations  ilia  aobiH  quam 
ctVviy  Psipvti^MiK  Vi\vn» .  VisniAo  ,  «»mi(eiA  fuifTe.-  Jcad*  iff^* 
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dl  foclcty :  •  but  the  dryncfs  atid  ftifimfs  Aat 
prfevaifed  in  thcrr  writings,  as  wdl'as  in  thrir  nuD»- 
ners^  dirgufted  moft  of  their  readers,  and  abuii- 
dantly  lefTened  their  utility.  The  example  of  Cfc^ 
anthcs  and  Chryfippus,  the  founders  of  thepordl, 
did  not  minead  Pana^tius.  Attentive  t6  the  good 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  ufeful  generally  is  not 
current  without  the  agreeable,  he  united  the  loBflity 
ef  argument  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  xif  *ftlfc, 
tad  diffiifed  into  his  wodcs  all  the  graces  ami  oma^ 
ments  of  which  they  were  lufccptible^ 

P  O  S  ID  ON  I  US.    . 

PosrooKivs  was  of  Apameia  ki  Sytiij  but  hi 
paflcd  (he  greaceft  pait  of  his  1^  at  Rbid^  wterii 
he  tafigbt  philoTophy  With  modi  4!epunf4oiH  -MS 
-was  emfdoytd  in  theraffidrs<lf  «he  piib&c  iridiM 
fame  fiiccefi. 

Pompey,  Oft  his  return  firom  hbeitpfedickm  ^glAil^ 
Miditidaces,  touched  at  Rhodes  in  ord^rito^biM 
He  found  lum  fick.  Weiha41.ibeititht4tqud|yi 
what  maimer  chii  vifit  paftd 

EPIC t:et:u^;  ^ 

I  (hould  injure  the  &&  of  thcSmcv  if  m  die 
nundber  of  its  foUowefs  I  omiHoA  ^EfM^ctaa^  dm 
man  perl^pQ)  o^*aU  tfatofe  phUofophers^  wbpdiik 
moft  fajonow  by  tbe  fttt^imity  of  hm  fei^mait»»  ud 
the  r^^hirity  of  his  Jife^ 

Eprdbetus  was  bore  at  HiempoHs^  a  ckf /of 
Fhrygia  near  Laodicea.  The  meanm^inf  hit  cxr* 
traAioB  has  prevented  tea  frotnthe  knowkdgs  of 
his  ptraafs.  He  wis  the  .flaveof  aK^ptpbrodi!' 
IMS,  whomSuidas  cedk  ^reef  JNtrti^jguituis^j^.fnak 
whence  he  «>ok  his  ^Mme  Epi^bM»s»  wMdk  Gg^ 

"v  'Stoki  horridiores  evadunt,  dpenoresy  durioret  '&  oratiooe  '$C 
moribut.    Qaam  illonmi  triftitiam  atque  aTpcntatem  fugiens  PaajD- 

&it(|(ie  ia  akera  gvaeit  miH«r,  -m  altei^  ithiMlifr*    Mt  Biri^ 

/.  4,  «.  78,  79, 
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fics  bought  fervant  or  Jlave^  It  is  neither  faid  by  Wxt^t^ 
What  accident  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  nor  how 
he  came  to  be  fold  to  Epaphroditus :  it  is  only 
known  that  he  was  the  latcer*s  flave.  Epidetus 
was  apparently  made  free.  He  always  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Stoic  phtlofophy,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  moft  perfcft  and  the  moft  fevere  fed. 

He  lived  at  Rome  till  the  edift  of  Domitian,  by  a.  D.  9«^ 
which  all  philofophers  were  baniflied  from  thence^ 
•  If  wc  may  believe  Quintilian,  many  of  them  con* 
ceaied  great  vices  under  fo  fair  a  name,  and  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  philofophers,  not  by 
their  virtue  and  knowledge,  but  by  a  grave  and 
fevere  countenance,  and  a  ilngularity  of  drefs  and 
behaviour,  which  ferved  as  a  ma(k  for  very  corrupt 
naiuiers.  Quintilian  is  perhaps  a  little  exceflive  in 
this  defcription,  with  the  view  of  pleafing- the  Em* 
peror :  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  could  in  no  manner 
be  applied  to  Epidtetus. 

Upon  quitting  Rome,  he  went  to  fettle  at  Nico- 
polls,  a  confiderable  city^of  Epirus,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  always  in  great  poverty,  but  highly 
honoured  and  efteemed.  He  returned  afterwards 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  with  whom  he 
was  in  great  confideration.  Neither  the  time,  place^ 
nor  any  other  circumftances  of  his  death  are  men*' 
tioned  :  he  died  at  a  fufficiendy  great  age. 

He  confined  ail  his  philofophy  to  fuffering  ills 
patiencly,  and  moderation  in  pleafure,  which  he 
exprefied  by  the  two  Greek  words,  ^'w  'i  «V«x»» 
ff^nc  &?  ahjline, 

Celfus,  who  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians,  (ays^  OH^.  in 
that,  upon  his  mailer's  bending  his  leg  with  great  ^^-  ^'  7« 
violence,  he  told  him  without  emotion,  and  in  a 
laughing  manner:  JViy you^U brtak  my  leg.    And, 

*  Noftri^  temporilms  fob  hoc  nomine  maxima  in  p1eri(que  viti^ 
IftCneniat.  Noa  entm  virtiitc  ac  (hidns,  ut  habepentur  phiiolophr, 
libonkbaxfts  fed  vultumy  &  triftitiam,  &  diflentientem  ^  caeteris  ha* 
Utum  peffimis  moribui  praetciylebant.    S^uintiL  t^f  «^  in  troam.  ^ 
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as  it  happened  fo,  he  continued  in  the  fame  tone : 
DiJ  not  Itellyou^  that  you'd  break  it  ? 
i-nar,         Lucian  ridicules  a  man,  who  bought  Epiftetus's 
fnd^l      lamp  at  a  great  *  price,  though  only  an*  earthen 
p.  5^8.      one  -,  as  it  he  had  imagined  that  by  ufing  it  he 
fhould  become  as  wife  as  that  admirable  and  vene- 
rable old  man/ 

.  Epiftetus  had  compofed  many  works,  of  which 
otily  his  Enchiridion  or  Manual  remain.  But  Ar- 
fian,  his  difciple,  hns  written  a  great  work,  which,  as 
fee  pretends,  confifts  folely  of  what  he  had  heard 
.  him  fay,  and  which  he  had  collefted,  a^  near  as  pof- 
fible,  in  his  own  terms.  Of  the  eight  books  which 
formed  this  work,  we  have  only  four. 

Stobaeus  has  preferved  us  fonle  fentences  of  this 
philofopher's,  which  had  efcaped  the  diligence  of 
his  difciple.  I  fliall  cite  only  two  of  them  in  this 
place  • 

**  To  be  rich  does  not  depend  on  thee,  but  to 
*'  be  happy  does.  Riches  themfelves  arc  not  al- 
**  ways  a  good,  and  certainly  are  always  of  Ihort 
«'  duration ;  but  the  happinefs,  derived  from  wif- 
*'  dom,  endures  for  ever. 

"  When  thou  feeft  a  viper  or  a  ferpcnt  in  a  box 
**  of  gold,  doft  thou  efteem  it  the  more,  and  haft 
*'  thou  not  always  the  fame  horror  for  it  on  ac- 
*'  count  of  its  venomous  nature  ?  Have  the  fame 
*'  for  the  wicked  man,  when  thou  feeft  him  fur- 
**  rounded  with  Iplendor  and  riches. 

**  The  fun  does  not  ftay  to  be  implored  to  im- 
^^  part  his  light  and  heat.  By  his  example  do  all 
**  the  good  thdu  canft,  without  ftaying  till  it  be 
*'  alked  of  thee." 

The  fol  towing  prayer  Epidetus  defired  to  make 
at  his  death,-  which  I  take  from  Arriaii :  •*  0 
**  Lord,  have  I  viblated  your  commandmentt  ? 
^[  Have  I  abufed  the  gifts  you  have  conferred  up^ 

•  TBfge  tlcufaad  driuhma^s^  about  j^i. 

^-  «•  on 
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•*  on  tM  ?  Have  I  not  fubmittcd  my  fcnfes,  wifhes, 
•*  and  opinions,  to  you  ?  Have  1  ever  complained 
*•  of  you?  Have  I  accufed  your  providence?  I 
**  have  been  fick,  becaule  it  was  your  will ;  and  it 
^^  waa  alfo  mine.     It  was  your  will  that  I  fliould 
**  be  poor,  and  I  was  contented  with  poverty.     I 
•*  have  been  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  becaule. 
**  it  was  your  will  \  apd  did  I  ever  defire  to  be 
•*  othcrwife  ?  Was  I  ever  affliftcd  for  my  condi- 
^*  tidn  ?    Have  you  ever  furprifed  me  murmuring 
**  and  dfcjedcd  ?  I  am  ftill  entirely  ready  to  under- 
•*  go  whatever  you  (hall  pJeafe  to  ordain  for  mc» 
*•  The  leaft  fign  from  you  is  an  inviolable  order  for 
**  me.  It  is  your  will  that  I  fhould  quit  this  magnifi- 
•*  cent  fctne :  I  go,  with  a  thoufand  moft  humble 
"  thanks,  that  you  have  vouchfafed  to  admit  me 
**  to  fee  your  works,  and  to  difplay  to  my  eyes  the 
**  admirable  order,  with  which  you  govern  this 
•*  univerfe/'    Though  it  be  eafy  to  obferve  in  this 
prayer  feveral  ftrokes  borrowed  from  Chnftianitj 
which  at  that  time  began  to  caft  a 
however  perceive  in  it  a  man  well  fatu 
felf,  and  who,  by  his  frequent  interr 
to  defy  the  Divinity  himfelf  to  fin^^nf^^iault 
him.     A  fentiment  and  prayer  truly  ^h^/kj'  i] 
Stoic,  all  proud  of  his  pretended  virtue! 
who  abounded  fo  much  in  good  works,  did  notiCor«iy« 
fpcak  fuch  language.     /  judge  not  ntfne  own  felf^  ^*  ^ 
faid  he.     For  J  know  nothing  by  myfelf^  (or  as  the 
French  expreflfes  it  better,  ibougb  wy  confcience  re* 
froacha  me  vnih  nothing)  yet  am  I  not  hereby  jujlified : 
but  be  that  judge  thme  is  the  Lord.     For  the  refl-,  this 
prayer,  all  defective  as  it  is,  will  condemn  abun- 
dance of  Chriftians.    For  it  ihews  us,   that  a  per- 
feft  obedience,  an  entire  devotion,  and  total  reHg-* 
r^^ion  to  the  will  of  God,  were  confidered  by  the 
]   g^ns  themielves,  as  the  indifpenfable  duties  of 
i  matures  to  him  from  whom  they  hold  their  being. 
'  iiis  philofopher  knew  the  terms  of  duties  and 

T  a  virtue*. 
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virtues,  but  had  the  mbfortune  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  principle  of  them. 

Epidletus  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  made  fo  many  converHons  there,  and  when 
Chriftianity  almoft  a^  its  birth  (hone  out  with  fo 
much  luftre  in  the  unexampled  conftancy  of  the 
Faichrul.  But  far,  from  improving  from  lo  radiant 
a  light,  he  blafphemed  againft  the  fidth  of  the  pri- 
mitive Chriilians,  and  the  heroic  courage  of  the 
martyrs.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  feventh 
book  of  Arrian,  after  having  (hewn,  that  a  man, 
confcious  of  his  liberty,  and  convinced  that  nothing 
can  huct  him,  becaufe  he  has  God  for  his  deliverer, 
fears  neither  the  guards  npr  fwords  of  tyrants, 
Epidtetus  adds :  Phrenzy  and  custom  have  hem 
capable  of  inducing  fome  to  defpife  ibem^  as  the  *  GaS" 
leans  \  and /ball  not  reafon  ana  demonftration  produce 
the  fame  effeS  ?  Nothing  was  more  contrary  to 
the  do£trine  of  the  Golpel  than  the  pride  of  the 
Stoics. 

•  ^#  tbe  Cbrijfiauj  'were  caUed* 
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CHAPTER    IIL 
Hifiory  cf  the  pbUofapbers  of  the  Italic  feS. 

I  Have  already  faid^  thar  the  Italic  fed  was  {o^ 
called,  becaufe  it  was  inftituted  by  Pythagoras 
in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Graecia  Magna. 

I  fliall  divide  this  chapter  into  two  articles.  In 
the  firft  I  (hall  relate  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  ^d 
that  of  Empedocles  the  mod  famous  of  his  difci- 
pks.  In  the  fecond  I  (hall  treat  on  the  divifion  of 
the  Italic  into  four  other  fed:s. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    L 

PYTHAGORAS. 

TH  E  moft  common  opinion  is  that  Pythagoras  i>»og:* 
was  of  Samos,  and  fon  of  Mnefarchus  the  ^***^* 
fculptor.  He  was  at  firft  the  difciple  of  Phere- 
cides,  who  is  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  fcven 
iages.  After  the  death  of  his  mafler,  as  he  had  an 
ectraordinary  defire  of  learning  and  of  knowing  the 
manners  of  ftrangers,  he  abandoned  his  country^ 
and  all  he  had,  for  the  fake  of  travelling. 

He  remained  a  confiderable  time  in  Egypt,  to 
converfe  there  with  the  priefts,  and  to  learn  from 
them  whatever  was  moft  occult  in  the  myfteries  of 
their  religion  and  learning.    Polycrates  wrote  in  his 
favour  to  Amafis  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  that  he 
might  treat  him  with  diftindtion.    Pythagoras  went  a.  m» 
afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  ac-  ^®'    ^ 
ouirc  the  learning  of  the  Magi.    Some  imagine  that  ^^  ^*   " 
1  '.  might  have  feen  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  have 
i   proved  from  their  leflbns  at  Babylon,     After 
]    ring  travelled  into  different  parts  of  the  Eaft,  he 
^    at  to  Crete,  where  he  contracted  a  great  intimacy 
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with  the  wife  Epimenides.  And  at  laft,  after  hav- 
ing inrichcd  himfelf  with  difiercnt  knowledge  in  the 
feveral  countries  where  he  had  been,  he  returned  to 
Samos,  laden  with  the  precious  fpoilj  which  had 
btcA  the  motives,  and  were  the  fruits  of  his  travels. 
.  .His  grief  to  fee  his  country  oppreffcd  by  the  ty- 
ranny ot  Polycrates  made  him  refolve  on  volun- 
tary banifhment.  He  went  into  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  called  Great  Greece,  and  fettled  at  Cro* 
tona  in  the  houfe  of  Milo,  the  famous  boxer,  where 
he  taught  philofophy.  It  is  from  thence  that  the 
Seft,  of  which  he  was  author,  was  called  the  Italic 

Before  him,  as  I  have  obferved  already,  thofc 
who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  had 
acquired  reputation  by  a  virjtuous  and  regular  iife^ 
were  called  fages,  •^•»-  That  name  appearing  too 
proud  to  him^  he  afTumed  another,  which  implied, 
that  he  did  not  afcribe  the  pofTeflion  of  wifdom  to 
himfelf,  but  only  the  defire  of  poflTefling  it.  This 
was  Pbilofopber^  that  is  to  fay,  lover  of  wifdom. 

The  reputation  of  Pythagoras  feon  fpread  over 
all  Italy,  and  brought  a  great  number  of  difciples 
to  hear  fcim.  Some  make  Numa  of  this  number, 
who  was  elcfted  king  of  Rome :  but  they  miftake. 
Pythagoras  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
laft  king  of  the  Romans*,  that  is,  in  the  220th  year 
of  Rome ;  or,  according  to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of 
Scrvius  Tullius.  The  *  error  of  thofe  who  make 
him  king  Numa's  cotemporary  is  glorious  for  them 
boch  t  For  they  had  not  fallen  into  it,  if  they  had 
not  believed  that  Numa  couJd  not  have  fliewn  fo 
much  ability  and  wifdom  in  his  government,  if  he 
had  not  been  the  difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Certain 
it  is  that  his  reputation  afterwards  became  very  great 
at  Rome.  The  Romans  mull  have  conceived  a  very 
high  idea  of  him,  as,  upon  being  commanded  by  aa 

*  O'vui  hasfiMowgd  tbisfa^  tr^Htm  h  tHi  ffUmfb  h^  ff  §k$ 
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oracle  during  the  war  with  the  Samnitcs  to  ercft  two 
ftacues,  the  one  to  the  braveft,  and  the  other  to  the' 
wifcft,  of  the  Greeks,  they  fet  up  thofe  of  Alcibiades 
and  Pythagoras.  Pliny  was  much  furprifed  that 
they  chofe  either  of  them. 
.  He  made  his  Xcholars  undergo  a  fevere  noviciate 
of  filence  for  at  leaft  two  years,  and  *  extended  it 
to  five  with  thofe  in  whom  he  difcerncd  a  too  great 
itch  for  talking. 

His  difciples  were  divided  into  two  clafles.    TheCiem* 
one  were  fimple  hearers,  hearkening  to  and  receiv- ^^^-      .; 
ing  what  was  taught  them,  without  demanding  the     '  *  '"^'- 
reafonsofit,  of  which  it  was  fuppbfed   they  wereaW»«o». 
not  yet  capable.     The  others,  as  more  formed  and /xjt3i}f*«. 
iflteiligent,  were  admitted  to  propofe  their  difRcul- ''»«»•• 
ties,  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  principles  of  pBir 
Lofophy,  and  to  learn  the  realbns  of  all  that'  was 
taught  them, . 

Pythagoras  confi^ered  geometry  and  arithmetjq^ 
as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  young 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ftudy  of  great 
truths.  He  alfo  fet  great  value  upon,  and  made 
great  ufe  of,  mufic,  to  which  he  referred  every 
thing  ;  f  pretending  that  the  world  was  formed  by 
a  kind  of  harnv)ny  imitated  afterwards  by  the  lyre.^ 
and  he  annexed  peculiar  foflnds  to'  the  motion,  of 
thec^ieftial  fpheres  which  revolve;  over  our  heads* 
It  is  faid  that  it  was  the  %  cuftom  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, on  rifing  frombed,  to  awak$:n  the  mind  witU 
the  found  of  the  lyre,  in  order  to  make  themfelvea 

•  Loquaciorcs  enimvcro  ferme  in  quinquennium,  vclut  in  exUium 
Tocis,  mittcbantur.     ApuL  in  Florid. 

i*  Pythagoras  atque  ctuiL  ffcud,  acceptam  fine  dubio  aottauitus 
opmionem  Yulgfivenint,  qiundum  ipAim  ea  ratione  efle  conrnolitumt 
quam  poftea  fit  lyra  imitata.  Nee  ilia  modo  content!  diifimilium 
concordia>  quam  vocznt' dofjAnav,  fonum  quoque  his  motibut.  de- 
d  runt.     ^intiL  1.  i.  c.  lo. 

t  Pythagprcis  certc  moris  fuit,  &  cum  cvigilaffcnt,  animos  ad 
I3  am  cxcitare,  quo  cflent  ad  agendum  creftioresj  &  cum  fomnum 
p  erenty  ad  eandem  prius  lenire  mentem,  ut»  fi  quid  fuiffet  turbi- 
d  rum  cogltationum^  componerent.    S^intiL  1.  9.  €•  4. 
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more  fit  for  aftion  :  and,  before  going  to  bed,  they 
ffefumed  their  lyre,  which  no  doubt  they  touched  to 
a  fofccr  ftrain,  in  order  to  prepare  themfclvcs  for 
deep,  by  calming  whatever  might  remain  of  the 
tumultuous  thoughts  of  the  day. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  his  fcholars.     His  having  advanced  any  thing 
lufficcd  for  them  to  be  convinced  of  it  without  far- 
ther proof:    from  whence  came  the  famous  faying 
Plut.  ac     •«'1^  •<?«»»  ipfe  dixitj  be  {the  mafter)  bos  faid  it.     A 
*^"ic  dTc    '"^P""^^'^^  which  he  gave  one  of  his  fcholars  in  the 
«n^c,  I  cr.  pj^^gj^^^  Qf  ^j  ^Yic  reft,  fo  fenfibly  aflfedtcd  him,  that 

he  could  not  furvive  it,  and  killed  himfelf.  From 
thenceforth  Pythagoras,  inftru6ted  and  infinitely  af- 
flifled  by  fo  mournful  an  example,  never  rebuked 
any  body  except  in  private. 
Tttftin.  '  His  dodtrine,  and  ftiU  more  his  example,  pro- 
L  »o.  c.  4.  juced  a  wonderful  change  in  Italy,  and  efpecially 
^c  Crotona,  where  he  principally  refided.  Juftin 
defcribes  at  large  the  reformation  which  he  intro- 
duced into  that  city,  "  He  came,  fays  he,  to 
•*  Crotona,  and,  having  found  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
^^  neral  abandoned  to  luxury  and  debauch,  he  con- 
^^  ciliated  them  at  length  by  bis  authority  to  the 
•*  rules  of  a  pruden;  frugsdity.  He  continually 
*^  praifed  virtue,  and  inculcated  its  beauty  and  ad- 
•*  vantages.  He  reprefcnted  in  the  moft  lively 
^*  terms  the  fhame  of  intemperance,  and  enume- 
•«  rated  the  ftates  which  had  been  ruined  in  confe- 
•*  quence  of  vicious  excefies.  His  difcourfe  made 
^'  fuch  an .  imprefiion  on  the  people,  and  occa- 
**  fioned  fo  general  a  change  in  the  city,  that  it 
**  fcemed  a  quite  different  place,  and  retained  no 
"  marks  of  the  antient  Crotona.  He  ipoke  to  the 
**  women  feparately  from  the  men,  and  the  chil- 
*•  dren  from  their  fathers  and  mothers.  To  the 
"  wives  he  recommended  the  virtues  of  their  fex, 
^^  chaftity  and  fabmillion  to  their  hufbands ;  to 
**  the  youth,  profound  rc^cft  for  their  fathers  and 

II  mothers, 
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•*  mothers^  and  a  tafte  for  ftudy  and  the  fciences. ' 
**  *Hc  infifted  principally  upon  frugality  die  mo- 
*•  thcr  of  all  virtues ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  la- 
^^  dies  to  renounce  the  fine  cloaths,  and  rich  orna* 
'*  mentS)  which  they  thought  eflential  to  their  rank, 
•*  but  which  he  confidered  as  the  food  of  luxury 
*•  and  vice.  Thefe  they  facrificed  to  the  principal 
•*  divinity  of  the  place,  which  was  Juno ;  (hewing 
**  by  fo  generous  a  condu£t  they  were  entirely  con- 
•*  vinced,  that  the  true  ornament  of  ladies  was 
**  unfpottcd  virtue,  and  not  magnificence  of  drefs. 
*'  The  reformation  which  the  warm  exhortations 
**  of  Pythagoras  produced  amongft  the  youth,  may 
"  be  judged,  adds  the  hiftorian,  from  their  fuccefs 
«*  with  the  ladies,  who  .generally  adhere  to  their 
•*  ornaments  and  jewels  with  almoft  invincible  paf- 
**  fion.  Injuventute  quoque  quantum  projUgatum  Jit^ 
•*  viRi  fceminarum  contumaces  animi  mamfefianty 

This  Jaft  refleftion,  which  naturally  enough  ex- 
prefies  the  charafter  of  the  ladies,  is  not  made  only 
by  Juftin.     St.  Jerom  alfo  obferves,  +  that  the  fex 
an  naturally  fond  of  ornaments.     "  We  know  ladies, 
"  fays  he,  of  diftinguifhed  chaftity,  who  love  to 
*'  adorn  their  perfons,  not  for  the  fake  of  pleafing 
"  any  man,  but  to  pleafe  themfelves.'*    And  HeHicren. 
adds  elfewhere,  that  fome  of  them  carry  that  tafte  ^r  «* 
to  an  excefs  which  knows  no  bounds,  and  will^""'*'' 
hearken  to  no  reafon :  Ai  qua  ardent  (^  infatiunt 
fiudia  matronarum. 

The  zeal  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to  his. 
fchool,  and  the  inftruftion  of  private  perfons,  but 
even  penetrated  into  the  palaces  of  the  great.  That 

•  Inter  hccy  velut  gcnetriceni  virtatum  frugalitatem  tmnibiis  in- 
gerebat,  confircutufque  diiputationum  aiTiduitate  erat,  lit  matronae 
auratas  vcftes,  carteraque  dignitatis  Ai^e  ornamenta,  velut  inftni* 
1  ntt  luxuriacy  deponerent,  eaq^ie  omnia  delau  in  Junonis  aedem 
i  t  de»  confecrarent  j  prae  fe  ferentes,  vera  omamenta  matronanim 
]    dicitiam,  non  veftes,  eflc.    JuJIin.  1.  zo.  c.  4.  ^   ^ 

t  ^«^o«orf*ov  genus  foesniDeum  eft:  multafque  etiam  inHgnis  pu- 
<    fitiaey  quamvis  nulli  viroruix^  tamen  fibi  fcimus  libenter  omari* 
.   kroiu  Efift.  ad  Gaudent. 

philo* 
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philofopher  knew/  that  to  infpire  prjnces  and  ma- 
giftrates  with  the  principles  of  honour,  probity, 
juftice,  and  love  of  public  good,  was  labouring 
for  the  happinefs  and  reformation  of  whole  nations. 
*  He  had  the  glory  of  forming  difciples,.  who 
proved  excellent  legiflators :  Zaleucus,  Charondas, 
and  many  others,  whofe  wife  laws  were  fo  ufeful 
to  Sicily,. and  that  part  of  Italy  called  Great  Greece, 
iand  whohave  a  jufter  title  to  the  higheft  praifes, 
than  thofe  famed  conquerors  who  have  made  them- 
felves  known,  to  tlie  world  only  by  ravages,  fire  and 
fword. 

He  took  great  pains  to  put  an  end  to  wars  in 
Italy,  and  to  calm  the  inteftine  factions  which  dif- 
turbed  the  .  tranquillity  of  ftares.     War,  faid  he, 
Ihould  be  made  only  agaihfl  thefe  five  things  :  dif* 
cafes  of  the  body,  ignoraxKe  of  the  mind,  paffions 
'  of  the  heart,  feditions  of  cities,  and  difcord  of  fa- 
milies.    Thtle  five  enemies  he  is  for  combating 
with  the  utmoft  ardour  and  perfeverance. 
Val.  Max.      The  inhabitants  of  Crotona  thought  proper,  that 
1.8.  c.  15.  j.jjgir  fenate,  which  confided  of  a  thoufand  perfons, 
iliould  a<^  in  all  things  by  the^advice  of  fo.  great  a 
man,  and  determine  nothing  but  in  concert  with 
him ',  fuch  credit  had  his  prudence  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good  acquired  him. 

Crotona  was  not  the  only  city  that  had  the  be- 
nefit of  his  counfcls :  -f  many  others  experienced 
the  good  efiefts  of  this"  philofopher*s  ftudiesv  He 
¥rent  from  one  to  another  to  difJFufe  his  infi:ruftions 
with  greater  fruit  and  abundance,  and  he  left  be- 
hind him,  in  all  places  where  he  continued  any 
time,  the  precious  footfteps  of  his  refidence  in  the 

•  Zaleiici  leges  Charondaeque  laudantur.  Hi,  non  in  foro,  nfc 
jn  confultoruin  atrio,  fed  in  Pythagorflc  tacito  illo  fanftoquc  ijfccftn 
didicei-unt^iir^,  qux  florenti  tunc  Sicliiae  &  per  Icaliam  Grxcis 
ponerent.     Seftec.  Epift.  90. 

i*  Plmimis  Sc  opulentidimis  urbibus  effc^us  fuorum  ftudxorum 
approbavit.     f^al,  1.  8.  c.  7. 

gQOd 
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good  order,  difcipliriie,  and  wife  regulations  which 
he  eftabliihed  in  thena. 

His  mascims  of  morality  were  admirable,  and  he 
was  for  having  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  tend  folely 
to  the  rendering  men  like  God.     Hierocles  gives  Hiereci.  la 
this  praife  to  a  piece  of  poetry,  intitled,  Carmen  P***^'  *** 
aurcum^  (golden  verfes)  which  contain  this  philofo-  aurTa. 
pher's  maxims. 

But  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  God  were  very 
imperfeft.  *  He  believed  that  God  i;  a  foul  dif- 
fuied  into  all  the  beings  of  nature,  and  from  which 
human  fouls  are  derived :  an  opinion  which  Virgil  f, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics,  has  exprefled 
in  pcrfeftly  fine  verfes,  Velleius,  in  Cicero,  refutes 
this  opinion  in  ac  .-agreeable  but  folid  manner.  ^^  If 
*^  this  were  fo,  fays  he,  God  would  be  divided  and 
"  torn  to  pieces,  when  thefe  fouls  were  taken  from 
^^  his  fubftance.  He  would  fufier,  and  God  is 
^'  not  capable  of  fuftering,  in  a  part  of  himfelf, 
"  whenever  they  fuffer,  as  frequently  happens.  Be- 
^'  fides  which,  how  comes  it  that  the  mind  of  man 
^  ihould  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  if  it  were  God  ?" 

The  Merempfychofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  Laert^ 
was  the  principal  maxim  of  Pythagoras's  philofo- 
jAy-  He  bad  borrowed  it  either  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  the  Brachmans,  thofe  antient  f^s  of  In- 
dia. This  opinion  fubfifts  ftill  among  the  idolaters 
of  India  and  China,  and  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  rcligion.  According  to  it,  Pythago* 
ras  believed,  that  the  fouls  of  men  at  their  death 
paflbd  into  other  bodies,  and,  if  they  had  been 
wicked,  that  they  were  confined  in  unclean  and  mi^ 
(erable  beafts,  to  expiate  (he  faults  pf  their  paft  lives  % 

*  Pythagoras  cenfuit  Deum  animum  efTe  per  naturam  rerum 
•mnem  internum  &  comnieantcm»  ex  quo  apimi  noftri  caperentur. 
1*  ^  Nat,  dior,  n.  27. 

f  EiTe  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis,  &  haufhis 
^thereos  dixere.    Peum  namoue  ire  per  omnes 
Terrafque  traftvfquc  mans,  coelufcque  profundum. 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  firos,  genus  omne  ferarun, 
Ogcmque  fibi  tcnues  Dafcentem  arcefTere  Titas. 
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and  that,  after  a  certain  revolution  of  years  or  agess 
they  returned  to  animate  other  men 

This  philofophcr  boafted,  in  this  refpeft,  of  a  pri* 
vilege  entirely  fingular :  for  he  faid  *  he  remeni* 
bered  in  what  bodies  he  had  been  before  he  was  Py- 
thagoras. But  he  went  no  farther  back  than  the 
ficgeof  Troy.  He  had  firft  been  ^thalides,  the 
fuppofed  fon  of  Mercury^  and,  having  had  permi£> 
fion  to  aik  whatever  he  plealed  of  that  god,  excepc 
hnmoTtality,  he  defired  that  he  might  remember  all 
things  even  after  death.  Some  time  after  he  was 
Euphorbus,  and  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
Menelaus  at  the  fiegc  of  Troy.  His  foul  pafled 
afterwards  into  Hermotimus,  at  which  time  he  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  country  of  the 
Branchidas,  where  he  faw  his  buckler  eaten  up 
with  ruft,  which  Menelaus  on  his  return  from  Troy 
had  confecratcd  to  that  god  in  token  of  his  vidory. 
He  was  afterwards  a  iiihcrman  of  Delos,  named 
Pyrrhus;  and,  laftly,  Pythagoras. 

He  affirmed  that,  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  made 
to  hell,  he  had  ken  the  foul  of  the  poet  Hefiod 
faftened  with  chains  to  a  pillar  of  brafs,  and  fufier- 
ing  great  torments.  That,  as  for  that  of  Homer, 
he  had  feen  it  hanging  on  a  tree,  furrounded  widi 
ferpents,  upon  account  of  the  many  fal(hoods  he 
had  invented  and  afcribed  to  the  gods  *,  and  that 
the  fouls  of  the  hufbands,  who  had  lived  amifs  with 
their  wives,  were  feverely  tormented  in  that  region. 

To  give  more  weight  and  credit  to  thcfe  fabulous 
tales,  he  had  made  ufc  of  induftry  and  artifice. 
Upon  arriving  in  Italy,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fub- 
terraneous  place,  after  having  deflred  his  mother  to 


•  Habcntque 


Tarrara  Panthoiden  itenim  Oreo 
Demifluin ;  quamvis  dypeo  Trojana  n&xo  | 

.  Tcropora  teftatus,  nihil  ultra  ' 

Ncrvos  atque  cutcm  morti  concefTerat  atrae^ 

Judice  te  non  fordidus  audor 
Uatma.  Hor.  Od.  %%.  1. 1. 

keep 
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keep  an  exa£t  journal  of  all  chat  fliould  pafs.  When 
lie  had  continued  there  as  long  as  he  judged  proper, 
his  mother,  as  they  had  agreed  before,  gave  him  her 
notes,  wherein  he  found  the  dates  and  other  circum* 
ftanccs  of  events.  He  quitted  this  place  with  a  vifage 
pale  and  wan.  In  an  a(&mbly  of  the  people  he  afTur* 
cd  them,  that  he  was  juft  returned  from  hell ;  and,  to 
convince  them  of  what  he  faid,  he  began  with  re-  • 
lating  all  that  had  pafled  during  his  abience.  All 
the  hearers  were  moved  and  furpriled  with  that  ac* 
county  and  nobody  doubted  but  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  divine  in  Pythagoras.  Fears  and  cries  enfued 
on  all  fides.  The  people  of  Crotona  conceived 
an  extraordinary  efteem  for  him,  received  his  leflbns 
with  great  eagernefs,  and  begged  of  him  that  he 
would  vouchfafe  to  inftrud  their  wives  alfo. 

There  muft  have  been  a  very  blind  credulity  or 
rather  grofs  ftupidity  amongft  the  people  to  have 
believed  fuch  wild  chimasras,  which  often  even  con* 
tiadi&ed  themfelves.     For  it  does  not  feem  very 
cafy  to  reconcile  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  into 
different  bodies  with  the  pains  Pythagoras  fuppofed 
that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  fufl^red  in  hell  *,  and  ^ 
ftill  lefs  with  his  doftrine  upon  the  nature  of  fouls. 
For,    as  the  learned  tranOator  of  Cicero's  books 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gods  obferves,  the  fouls  of 
men,  and  thofe  of  beafts,  according  to  Pythagoras, 
axe  of  the  fame  fubftance ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  particle 
of  that  univerfal  Soul,  which  is  God  himfelf.  When  Divin« 
therefore  it  is  faid,  that  the  foul  of  Sardanapalus,  l»rticuiai» 
as  a  puniihment  for  his  excefies,  pafles  into  the  bo-  H^nit* 
dy  of  an  hog,  it  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  as  to 
fay,  God  modifies  himfelf  into  an  hog,  in  order  tQ 
punifh  himfelf  for  not  having  been  wife  and  tern- 
I    perate,  whiUt  he  was  modified  in  Sardanapalus. 

L.a£tandus  *  has  leafbn  for  treaung  Pythagoras 

as 

*  Videlicet  ienex  vamit  (ficut  etiofs  tniculse  folent)  fabultt  tan* 
jam  infentibut  credulit  finxit.  Qgdd  fi  bene  fenfiffet  de  its  quibus 
•c  locuittt  cft>  fi  homintt  agt  exi£inafl«t,  tHmqua^a  fibi  tan  pe* 

tultBter 
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fts  an  old  dotard,  and  for  faying  he  muft  have 
thought  that  he  had  talked  to  infants  and  not  to 
men,  to  vent  fuch  abfurd  fables  and  old  women's 
ftories  to  them  with  a  grave  and  ferious  air. 

Empedoclcs,  his  difciple,  rofe  up©n  his  maftePs 

ravings,  and  compoied  a  genealogy  of  his  foul  (till 

more  extravagant  and  various ;  for,  according  to 

Athene     Athenacus,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  been  a  girl, 

i-8p-365-a  boy,  a  flirub,  a  bird,  and  a  filh,  before  he  was 

Empedocles. 

But  how  could  fo  great  a  philofopher  as  Pytha^ 
goras,  and  one  fo  valuable  for  abundance  of  excel- 
lent qualities,  conceive  fo  ft  range  a  fyftem  ?  How 
could  he  draw  fo  great  a  number  of  followers  after 
him,  whilft  he  advanced  opinions  capable  of  (hock- 
ing every  man  of  common  fcnfe  ?  How  happens  it, 
that  whole  nations,  in  other  rcfpedls  not  void  of 
knowledge,  and  civilifed,  have  retained  this  doc** 
trine  down  to  our  days  ? 

It  is  moft  certain  that  Pythagoras,  and  all  the 
antientphilofophcrs,  when  they  began  to  {jhilofo* 
phife,  found  She  doSlrine  of  the  immortalUy  df  the 
foul  generally  received  by  all  nations  \  and  it  was  up- 
on that  principle  Pythagoras,  as  welt  as  the  r^, 
founded  his  fyftem.  But,  when  the  qucftion  was  to 
fix  what  became  of  that  foiil  after  its  brief  office 
of  animating  an  human  body,  Pythagoras,  and  aH 
the  philofophers  with  him,  were  at  a  lofs  and  in 
coniu(ion,  without  being  able  to  refolve  upon  any 
thing  capable  of  fatisfying  a  rational  mind.  Thcjr 
could  not  reconcile  themfelvcs  to  the  Elyfian  fields 
for  the  virtuous;  nor  Styx  for  the  wicked,  mere 
£(5):ions  of  the  poets.  Thofc  amufements  for  the 
fouls  of  the  blefTed  feemed  very  infxpid  to  them ; 
and  could  they  be  believed  to  exift  without  end, 
and  to  endure  throughout  aril  eternity  ?  But  the 
fouls  of  thofe,  who  had  done  neither  good  nor  hurt, 

tulanter  mentiendi  licentiam  vindicaiTet.  Sed  deridexKHl  komiw 
kyiHuM  Tapuat*    la^oMi,  di^t^,  It^itut.  L  ^  c,  i8. 

as 
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as  oF  infants,  what  became  of  them?  What  was  to 
be  their  lot,  their  condition  ?  What  were  they  to 
do  to  all  eternity  ? 

To  extricate  themfelves  from  this  very  difficult 
objection,  fome  philofophers  deftined  the  fouls  of 
the  wife  and  ingenious  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
coiixfe  of  the  ftars,  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  the 
origin  of  winds  ftorms,  and  other  meteors,  as  Se- 
neca and  fome  other  philofophers  teach.  But  the 
generality  of  the  world  could  have  no  part  in  the 
learned  and  fpeculative  joys  of  this  philofophical 
paradife.  What  occupation  then  were  they  to  have 
throughout  futurity  ?  They  perceived,  that  it  did  not 
confift  with  fo  wife  a  being  as  God  to  create  beings 
purely  fpiritual  every  day,  only  to  animate  bodies 
for  feme  (hort  fpace,  and  to  have  no  other  employ- 
.ment  during  the  reft  of  eternal  duration.  Why 
create  fo  many  fouls  of  infants,  that  die  in  their 
births,  and  at  their  mother's  breafts,  without  ever 
being  able  to  niake  the  lead  ufe  of  their  reafon  i 
Does  it  confift  with  the  wifdom  of  God  to  produce 
fo  many  thoufands  6f  new  fouls  every  day,  and  to 
continue  creating  them  every  day  diroughout  all 
eternity,  without  either  ufe  or  purpofe?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  thofe  infinite  millions  of  ufelefs  inac- 
tive fouls?  What  could  be  the  end  of  forming  thofe 
inceflantfy  increafing  numbers  of  fpirits  without  ci- 
ther funftion  or  end  ? 

Thefe  were  unfurmountable  difficulties  to  all  the 
lefts  of  philofophers.     In  the  impofllbility  of  get- 
ting over  them,  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  doubt  and 
even  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Others,  who 
C0uld  not  refolvc  to  renounce  a  maxiqi,  which  God 
has  innprcfled  too  deeply  on  the  heart  of  man  for  him 
to  be  able  to  difown  it,  found  themfelves  reduced  tp 
I       lake  them  pafs  from  one  body  into  another :  and,  as 
\ey  coukJ  not  conceive  eternal. p.ynifhments,  thcf 
elieved  that  they  fufficiently  puriifhed  the  wicked, 
1  confining  them  within  the  bodies  of  bea(!s.    And 

from 
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from  tjience  they  fell  inf9  all  thc.abfurdicics  with 
whiih  tHey'are juftly  reproacietl.  But  tfie other  Scds 


Metam. 
1. 1$. 


fcarce'defen9ed  "(Kernel  vcs  tetter  frQJSn  the  abfur- 
ditt^  tb  Which  the'i>;di,f)^7^^^  '^  '"  • "    • 


erps  p;^ve.birth« 


« 


feeing  idelf  cortfiiMSl'ilp  a  foWll'^cKincb 
table  riich  Idi^e  IhVyahU  ToTuWtSKOaif 
<rf  thi-'V(^ather;  ina'^/'-thoufana'^ffil?^ 


th^t  man 'Cbmrhkfed^A  S^^  crimc^  ,wicn  he  killed 
and  eat.animal^s^Becadre^  all  animals,  of  whatlb* 
ever  feind  they  are,'  1>eihg'  animated  with  the  fame 
foul,  it  Ws  an  hbrrid/cruelty  to  cut  tjbp  tjiroat  of 
anouier  fdf.  'This  i^  jvliat,pvid,  wpere  he  feigns 
that  Pythagoras  inft  masking  N.uma"  in  his  max- 
ims; wfttily  defcribcs  *after  his  manner  in  thefe  three 
verfeS':  .    .       '    • 

He^'J^f^ntumfifbts^  ^  ittvijiera  vtfcera  ernidt^ 

Bdri  obferves  again  with  abundance  of^;Rrit  the 
tranQator  already  cited;*'what 'wbuljf'r^^ 
have  anfwered  to  a  man  who.  ftipyl^  ^ve  aik 
to  his  jOwn^'|)rinciS^  iJ^^lWf 


him  cbrifof  mably  to 

injortfrdarl  doa  f(  ,  ,  ,  ,^ 
it  tSrange  its  fprm,;  3*^d  it  is' muQij^ 
t6  gain  than  lofe  bVAac  ihan^ej^^  P 
fouT  immddiateiy  after*' jjm^^^^ 


<c. 


itftff  with  pleaTdres  ihd  iionoi^rs^  3     . ,  .^^^^^^ 
The  fame  philofopher  forb^S'e'his  dalles  to  cat 
S4tyr-«*    beans;  from  whence  Horace  calk.  ti;^piq||^5?^ 
*•  »•        or  allies  ofPytJiagoi^:  \/ah»>^^ylh^^ 

'  ". ^'       ^'Diffcfcac^ 
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DiHerenc  reafons  lire  givtn  for  this  prohibittbn  \ 
omongft  others^  tlnit*.beuis^  by  the  greac  wind  dicy 
occafioa^  exche  vaponn  verf  contrary  to  the  tran- 
ontflity  of  foul  noceffiiry  to  tiu>fe»  who  devote  tbem* 
tthw  to  inquiring  after  truth. 

I  fliould  never  have  done,  if  I  unciertook  to  re*> 
kte  cntrumftantially  all  the  wonders  afcribed  to  Py- 
thagoraa«     If  we  may  believe  Porphyry^  that  de- 
dared  enemy  of  Chriftianity,  and  lamblichus  his 
difciple,  (for  they  are  the  worthy  authorities  for  all 
diefe  miracles)  Pythagoras  made  even  the  beafts 
underftand  and  obiey  him.     He  commanded  a  bear 
that  made  greac  ravages  in  Dauhta  to  be  gone,  and 
it  difappeared.     He  forbade  an  ox,  after  having 
wkifpered  a  word  in  his  ear,  to  eat  beans :  and  never 
moredid  he»  touch  a  bean.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  feen  and  heard  at  the  fame  time  difputing  in 
the  public  aflembiies  of  two  cities  very  remote  nom 
each  other ;  the  one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  Si** 
cily.    He  foretold  earthquakes,  appeafed  tempefis; 
expelled  peftiknce,  and  cured  difeales.   His  golden 
dagh  oueht  not  to  be  omitted.     He  fhewed  it  to 
hb  difci^  Abaris,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  Hyperbo* 
reos»  to  prove  to  him  that  himfelf  was  that  Apollo ; 
lad  he  had  alfo  fhewn  it,  fays  lamblichus,  in  a  pub- 
lic afiembly  at  Crotona.     What  wonders  does  not 
die  lame  lamblichus  relate  of  this  Abaris  ?  Borne 
upon  a  dart  as  upon  a  Pcgafus,  he  could  pafs  a 
great  way  through  the  air  in  a  fhort  time,  without 
being  (bpt  or  retarded  in  his  €6uffe  by  rivers,  feas, 
or  places  inacceffible  to  other  men.     Would  one 
believe,  that  the  miracles  and  cures  afcribed  to  Py« 
duMras  could  be  quoted  on  the  teftimony  of  fuch 
iQ»ors,  as  things  of  a  real  nature  f  Credat  Jud^us 
>dpelk.  People  of  fenfe,  even  amongft  the  Pagans^ 
<¥cnly  kughed  at  them. 

*  Kx  €190  ebim  ^diagoricts  inttrdi£bvn  ^tatiir,  ne  faba  vef* 
cntittar;  c^uM  habct  iDfiationem  magnam  is  cibus,  trafuiuJUi- 
tati  Aentb  Qmnratit  vtta  c^ntnuriam.    Cfir.  1.  x .  <2r  Divwir/a.  << • 

yoi.iu.  u  ic 
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;  '  It  is  time  r.to  make. ah  cncktjfhk'hiftorjn:  Tht 
circumftaoces  of  his  dotth  a^e.Tiory  dafiierently  te^ 
lated,  which  1  ihall  not  .miar  :mM  parioacttiaslfi 
juftin.  Joftin  obfervesrtlxat  he  diedaiiMctapontaiini^^lii^ 
L  ao.  c.  4.  jj^gj.  j^g  j^^^  retired  after  having  cohcuMaed'ticeQef 
-jcaFS'  at  Crotona  i  and  the  people's  admlratic^ni  of 
him-  rofe  io  high^  that  they  conTerted  his.  iboiib  mi* 
«a  temple,  tJki  honoured  him  as  x  god.  He  Mvod 
to  a  very  advahcblAge. 

;^  E  M-P  E  D  OC  L  E  &. 

A.  M.  Empedoclss^  a  JP][chqgpFeaa  philoibf^iefi,  w^ 
^^^®"  of -^grigemum^a.cjty  of  Sicily.  Hefiourifti^  » 
the  JLXXXlVch  Qlympiad..  He  (ravelled  qiucb^ 
as  was  thfcut^Qfn  of  thpfe^.^im^SiJiik  order ^toihrid^ 
)us  mind  with  carious  knowie^gp.  Oia  1^  rqturg 
Into  Uis  coTjini^yi  he  ^rfquen^ed  the  fcho$iUof  cbf 
Pythagoreans*  ^iqe  fM^^  fiitfk  Py^agora&'sdifr 
ciple :  but  he  U  believed  toi  hf^y^  Uved  maqy  years 
after  him.      ,     ^  .    ,    '     ,  .  ^ 

but  retorroingi  the  manners  pf  his  CoucH^y.i  wi 
Empedocles  fpared  nopain^to.^  ^-AgfigrQium 
Iwfaat  Pythagoras  had  d^ne  ^  CjsotQn^.  If  Ik  ciiy 
of  Agrigentiun  virasab^ndon^d  to  luyury  Mid.  ^ 
bauch.  'Its  inhabitaiHs,  accofdifig  to  Diogenes.  Vi^ 
ertius^  amounted  ,to  eigl[ic  bundled  thpj^fand :  v^^^ 
is  t;o  be  underilpcx}  of  its  ter^itoi^y  SiS  v^eU,.  »^ptf, 
I  have  mentioned  its  po^r  ai}d  riches  ^jEfpfihf^$ 
En^pedocles  ufed  1^  (ay .  that  the  people  ^  Agn^ 
^entum  aband^O^^  t^jci^reives  tq  fcaftiiig  an(^|i|to»« 
fure,  as  If  they,beiie|((ed:they  Wfne.fodi9lo-0H)ffC»«; 
and  apptie4  tbcmlclK«s..}n  t^U^g,  as  2(4  ij^ 
thought  they  js^r^^neyer  to  die;    .  .     '  ^^^tu 

piod.  Nothing  Ihews  the  luxury  aqd  ^tfnip^Cf  vt-Mp 

**''^'"^' Agrigencinfs  better,  than  the  ordei?  given  thofewhD 
•     were  to  defend  thegcfeyin  the  mcht/agafinft  the  4(; 
tacks  of  the  Carthaginians.  By  tnisprdfer  each  man 
;.  .  was 


V&»:tajhAt«:ooIfrans.cameiVflm^^t^  bed^ 
^  imolitii  'Mk^-^diad^tmt  fUkms.  :  The  Agri« 
grniHtentfa^^  fnven^  and 

coiwoBoi he inlf^aif^mmiAhmirxihQ «o  it  without 
cWoifaf^o  UiinDQg^itlkcfe.' citik  to 

ktiiirjy.  theve  iircie^liQnwvePipe^aBs  of;  n^erit^  who 
mdiijai'woff.jgiodnik^  thai!  iidiesy  as  -1  ha76i 
ihewn  eliewhem;  .  "^ 

.  .T^iut2|or]tfri  -tvhkh  :Etnpedocie8  h«l  jicquired'Dio^ 
n  ^Agrigiracumf  ^  he  employed  f^ldjr  in  making  ^^^^ 
face  tod.^Oiii  ioK^r  takepiaaeas  mpch  as  pof« 
&de.    '.Tkc  fi^pi^fiie  coumafid  was  offered  him^ 
ivUch'fae'maadmi^  rdi!^      Hisprincipd  care    . 
vas'td  piic  an  jsM  to  thie  diviflons  thic  prevailed 
aknoigft  the  Agfigm^imSi   andto  perfuad^  theai 
itt^G^tUiil^  tbemfirkreB  as  all  equals/  and  mcrAbtsn 
«f  adnaiand  the  Cttne fairly.    His  next  ateention  pint,  acir^ 
Ms>hh:  ivfbrm  xht  infolente  of  the  principai  per^  ^"^i-  p* 
iUsco^ihe  d^;;  and  ild»  pttvtPtt  che  diffipactoA  of  "^^* 
tMpoUkireyemidB.   :ilB  to'hipRCUetfv  he  empk^ed 
l&.xnm cftate. in  ihirrfing  theyoung  women  ^sk 

•''^fii^QMMi^ttieAftbli&'equaikf  iu  nvuth  ai  >paffib]e  Dio^i 
mHiifStdk  ckiisttwof;  Agriffincunn^  be  caure^  the  ^^^^^ 
iOtaitetH  w&ibli  ^Mnfifted  e£  :ai  tlUyctfaM  pei^M 
di6M  otWlof'tb^rieteft  ctcite^i'  w  be  4b6ti(he^. 
ll(^4Mdt«ed4e  tddh Jlial,^  iporfi  'perp«tual)  a(i  tC-  wa6 
tefi^re^  and  pt^vailed  that  thepeopltiAiadM'dft  a^ 

'  Attbb«tiG£A-^iM»iKa^  -^^  t  ''<'-  •' 

^^ti^  fitnwddclto  lOoHt  t6itle^01fvnfy;c  g^HiW,  Diop 
MlUiigi%to  taUtJitd  of  theM  Ib^t;  lliht/    Mis  prti}fti^»'- 
'W(M^e-^(MiiiksiDniit*jd^'0f  att^  cbhverfirtfoife^  <  it  Atfiem 
^  iiir  ahtiutt  jciABin  w  fittg.  th^  verfti  of -thfc ^Hp.**** 
fitait  ^%  in  ptkbHttV  ^  tliiiftua#  Hofner^  HttftM^ 
^AMltlocllQa^'MlMftncymiiSy'J^  ;itid  dkh^f9. 

'^  Olme  kKMout  was  ^dontt  « thoft  ^f  £mtidA>=- 
dts.    The  finger  Cleomenes  fang  his  Purdjliathffs  Kaidct^i^. 
V  ^  ki 
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in  the  Olympic  games.  This  was  a  moral  poem  of 
three  thoufand  hexameters^  compokA  by  our  phi-^ 
lolbpher  upon  the  duties  of  tiTii  life,  the  worflnp  of 
the  gods,  and  the  precepts  of  mocaiicy.  IcioQiK  its 
name  from  containing  maxims,  which  tao^t  -cke 
means  for  purifying  and  hnpcoving  the  finiL.  >  Xbe 
Carmen    goldenjVirfa  are  believed  to.  have  been  part  of  tins 

kurcum.      poem. 

itiem.      *     £mpedocles  was  at  the  fanae.tioie  a  philolbphert 
poet,  hiftorian,  phyHcian,  and  even,  accordiag  id 
Ibme,  magidan.  .  It  is  very  probable  that  his  ma^ 
gic  was  only  the  profound  IcnowJedge  he  had  ac^ 
quired  in  whatever  was  moft  abftruie  in  nature.  Tine 
important  fervice  he  had  done.die  people  of  Agri<* 
gentum,  in  making  certain  periodical  winds  ccafe 
to  blow,  which  by  their  pernicious  nature  did  gresc 
ilamage  to  the  fruits  of  the  eattb,  was  afcribed  to 
magic :  as  was  alfo  that  he  did  for  the  inhabitaiics 
*     t)f  Selinontum,  in  curing  <bdm  of  a  peftilehoe  oc* 
cafioned  by  the  ftench  of  the  waters  of  a.mrer  that 
ran  through  their  city.    His  ma^c,  osto'dirfirft*, 
was  his  having  BUed  up  an  opening*  ofril  mnuntatia, 
fr6m  whence  iffiied  the  infeOed'telialsiibiiSi  which 
41  fouth  wind  drove  upon  the  territory  of  Agrig^ 
iCum  \  and,  as  to  .the  lecond,  it  was  his  havii^g  canied 
two  fmall  rivers  to  endpty  thimfelves  into  that  ci 
Selinontum,   which  iweetcned  the  water,   and  re- 
moved its^badtquaficy.       •   i  •     ^  ^    ^  T  i- 
Laert.  Thc  lYttft 'wonderfiil  cflleft  of  Empcdodes'i  rot- 

^c,  and  which  made  him  be  cmfideml  as)tl'go4 
was  the  pieMididv  relunc&ion  fof  anriAgng^Sstine 
L.«;  c.  si.-wonw))  named.Panthea.   Pliny  fpeaksoCifjift^w^ 
ut.^nt.**  C>igcfl/'-Hwmipp«iSi.   who  conteoiBdhttnieif 
Ccu;       with  >f«y*ngi'  tt«t,>havittg  ^befi»i«vm|Qm^]BtjdR 
pbyfi^ians,  Md  probably^  taken  for  .dead,  iflie  wai 
cur^  by  Ea»j)e^les;  i:ed«mvtliar  tpirack^tojca- 
Driocifi    iity«    and'Gal^a  Aeonts  cort^c  inta  thc.  Aaib 
ittfeii..!.  6.  opinion. 

.,.  it 
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It  is  faid  that  Empodoclcs^  ♦  in  order  ta  confirm  ^^ 
the  world  in  the  opinion  tiiey  had  cohcei\?ed  of  Hs^^^ 
divinity  by  difappeuing  fuddenly,  threw  himfetf 
into  the  guiph  of  mount  Mxm.  But  this  extras' 
Yagance  has  much  the  au*  of  being  the  invention  of 
fuch  as  have  plcafcd  themfelves  ^ither'with  throw* 
ing  the  Marvellous  into  the  Ijves  of  thefe  philoib- 
pheis,  or,  on  the  contrary,  with  rendering  them  ri- 
diculous. Authors  of  greater  gravity  tell  us,  that 
he  retired  into  Peloponnefus,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  according  to  Ariftotle^  aboiK  the  be^ 
Janing  of  the  LXXXVIIlth  Olympiad.  ^-^^r 

*A  R  T  I  C  L  E.    II. 
Vb^ifion  of  the  ItaUc  Silt  into  fm^  feSs. 

TH  E  Italic  or  Pythagorean  fc6i:  divided  itfelf 
into  four  others :  that  of  Hcraclitus,  which 
took  his  name  ;  the  Elcatic,  of  which  Democritus 
was  the  chief -v  the, Sceptic,  founded  by  Pyrrhoj. 
.  and  the  Epicurean,  inftituted  by  Epicurus. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Se£l  of  Hcraclitus. 

T    ITTLE  is  known  of. this  philofopher.    Be 
JL/  was  a  native  of  Ephcfus^  and  lived  in  the 
LlXth  Olympiad.     He  is  iaid  to- have  had  naA-M. 
mifters^;  and  to  hava  becmhD  Ittwcd  .by  continual  ^^ 
tneditadon.     ..  jri  jni.-  1     -       i 

I  Amongft  many  trcarifcsqqfohish  compofing,  that 
concernmg  n^tgre^  whichiJiatlyded  l>isjivliole.  phi- 
iofophy,  was  the  moft  ettsctalock  JjRariufc  king  of 
Ptrfia,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  hw^iofeftfitl  thisf  worjc^ 
3  wrote  a  moft  obliging  Letter;  tonHtt^cKiw,  to  dc- 


*  Deus  immortalis  baberi 


DuA  ctipit  Empedocles.  ardcntcm  frigidus  JBtnam 

TJ  3  fire 


^^4  Q  p '  F  H  I  L  a  3  G  p  H  y; 

fire  him  to  come  »>  his  cOMlfit:  where  his  virtue  flbd 
knowledge  wcm^    be  ftKMi  eofi6dere^  than    m 
Greece.     Thc.pbHQfopb<5r,;.l»file\afl&aed  with  of- 
fers fo  graciqus  an^  lo  fuU.  ^  fpoiin&ft^  fiplicd 
bluntly.  That  heijHi^iifliBbiftg.*^        iBcn  but  in* 
juftice,  knavery,  aVjaric$»  da^^^tncion;  aAd^  chae 
contenting  hitpfdf  ^<h  ^lkltW«  ii3>he>iiid,.  flie  court 
of  Pepfia  ^^8^  ill  widi^hvn*'.  H^^irasijigttia  the 
^ron^iatb$CK>m>  It  i^  not  fiWprifiog,'iihdta' Greeks 
boni'^roe  and  an  enemy  K>  die  ftfide  i^^'BtriiariaQ 
kings,  an^th^  (bivery  aod^vi^em  c6uviiofs,iflioitid 
,     fet  an  higb  viilue  upon  pov:er(y  wkh  mdepesdenc^ 
and  efteem  it  infinitely  more  than  the  jsreaiseft  for* 
tunes  he  could  expcA  irom  e  fnonarchliying  in  the 
midft  of  pomp,  pride,  efieminacy,  arid  pieafures,  in 
a  natton  devotad  fc^eiyiH)  losmi^*  'fit^  ttii^t  in- 
deed have  exprefled  his  refalal  in  more  polite  terms* 

He  was  ^  true  manwhiMiKP.  -  Nothing  fatfiBcS 
himv,  every  thing  gave  him  oflftaice*  *  Mankind 
were  tiie  ofc^efts  of  bis  pit^.  i  iSeiaiig  all  iho  world 
abandoned  themfelve^  to  a  ^oj^^'  the  iatfhood^f 
which  he  i was*  fenfibfk,'  ^  n^vir  appeared  in  pubiio 
without  {hedding  tears,  which  occafioned  his  being 
called  ihe fFiff^.  Tiomomtmy' on  t\it  contrary, 
who  faw.  nothing  ferious^  in  the  mo^  ferious  occupa- 
tions of  (men,  could  not  forbear  lairing  at  them. 
The  one  cmiid  %d  nothing  in'iife  but  mVkwyl  the 
other  nothing  but  folly  and  tdflr*  Both  in-  iomc 
fen fe  were  ir^  the  right,    :  :/ i     .  .  ;;:  . 

Henieiitw,  iis%ufted  aw^itduwkk  ev^ 
at  lad  conceived  fo  great  an  averfion  for  iMfikM, 
that  he  retired' to  zmoanaiitt  where  be  liued  upon 
herbs  ia  company  «wkh  wild' bei^s^    A  drop^^ 

*  HcncKtus  (juat<<s  fn^itnt,  &  tamuA.  dtea  fe  m^  vivcatimBi 

itno  male  pcrcuntium  vi«4erat,  flettit»  inKcrelwmr  omniuin^'qui  fibi 
]»ti  f«)ic«fi)«€  «cciin«lkiM«    •Dem04ii|9n]  contri  ikmt  nunquam 
fine  rifii  in  publico  fuifle:  adeo  nihil  illi  videbatur  fcrium  eorum* 
q^ag  ferip  agj^bantitG-    SiJU£»  <fe  Irwr,  1.  t."  c.  lo. 
Huic  oQxnia^  <]uaB  aginus,  mifi^a?«  UU  is^«  vid^lHUXtsir.    Df 
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^hkh  that  kiod  of  li^  occafioned,  obliged  him  to 
xtcQrh  CO  the  cky,  where  he  died  foon  alter. 

S  E  C  T.    IL 

Se5i  of  Democritus.^ 

DEMOCRITUS,  author  of  this  feft,  oncofLaertw 
the  greateft  f)hiIofophera  of  the  afteieiu  wdrtd^ 
was  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Xences,  king  of  Perfia^ 
having  k)dged  ijfi  the  houfe  of  Democritus's  father,  - 
left  him  (boie  Magi,  to  be  his  fon*6  preceptors,  and 
to  inftrud  him  in  their  pretended  Theology  and 
Aftronomy.  He  afterwards  heard  Lciicippus,  and 
learnt  from  him  the  fyftem  of  Atoms  and  Void. 

His  extrao^'dinary  inciio'ation  for  the  f£ience$  in^ 
duced  him  to  travel  into  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  where  there  were  hopes  of  finding  learned 
IneiK  He  vifited  the  priefts  of  E^pt,  the'Chal- 
deaosi  Ud  the  Perfian  f]4iik>fophers.  It'll  even 
ASdihat  he  went  as^r  is  Ethiopia  and  India,  co 
ceit&r  *itfc  fHe  Gymnofophifts.. : 

He  *  BGgle^d  the  care  of  his'eftate,  and  feft  h» 
lahcki  unci^ivated,  in  order  to  apply  hiiiifelf  with 
lefa  interruption  to  tfce  ftudy  of  'wisdom.  Some  g6 
lb  far  a$  to  fay,  but  with  little*  pi^obabUity,  tha€  be 
pqt  oufhiseyes  in  hopes  of.  meditating  mdre  pro- 
iJBWidl^i , when  the  objects  ^  fight  iho«ld  not  di- 
v^.thc  intellddbual  powers  of  hi»«fduk  .  It  was  in 
fome  meofure  blinding  himfelf  lo  ihu^  himfeif  up 
Hir!^!tKMf}b^  ad  it  is  faid  he  ciidy  in  ord$rJio  ap^ly 
<Wffi6rlfeply  to  meditation.       .    ,  i  . 

r,  in^t^'feeflf^a  moft  certain^  is,  that  he  expended  Laert. 
hfcjwHoie  patrimody  ift  histravelsj-  which  atnouoted  ^^^^\^^ 

.  ^  flciBcEciitiM^  ma  SM&9e%  dicitor'ocoKt  ien-hrftffr,  m  qiiam 
.nbiai^  anixniu  a  cogkationibts  abdocentur.  nunmonium  ti^* 
giexil^  a'groft' deiefuit  incuItosV  quid  qo^rens  alkid  iiifi'  beataix>> 
vit^^?  Dt  ¥mib»  1.  5^  n.  S7. 

Minumtr,  {\  Bmocriti  pecus  edit  ageUos 
.Cttha)«e^  doiniKr«fie  efrmlimtts  iinoxofpore  ?c|ox«  ■ 

.     ...  U4  to 
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to  above  an  hundred  talents  (an  hundred  thouiami 
crowns.)  Ac  his  return  he  was  cited  before  the 
.  judges^  for  having  ipent  his  eftate  in  that  maoner. 
By  the  laws  of  his  country,  thoie  who  hadBiqaon- 
dertrd  their  patrimony  were  not  to  be  interred  iit 
the  tombs  ox  their  family.  He  pleaded  his  icaofe 
bimf^if,  and  produced,  as  a  proof  of  the  juftjQfe 
he  h^d  made  of  his  fortune,  the  moft  finilbed  of 
his  vwrks,  which  he  read  to  the  Judges.  They 
were  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  they  not  only  ac- 
quitted him,  but  caufed  as  much  money  as  be  hul 
expended  in.  his  travels,  undoubtedly  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  to  be  repaid  him,  ereded  ftatues  in 
honour  of  him»  and  decreed  that  a^r  his  death 
the  public  fhould  charge  itfeif  with  the  care  of  his 
funeral :  which  was  accordingly  e^cecuted.  He  tra* 
veiled  as  a  great  perfon,  for  the  fake  of  inftrg£Hon, 
net  to  inrich  himielf.  He  went  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  India  in  queft  of  the  riches  of  eruditioo, 
and  fcarce  rc^rded  the  treafyres  which  he  found 
almoft  at  his  door,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
mines  of  gold  and  gems. 

He  *  pal&d  fome  time  at  Athens,  the  centre  of 
the  fciences,  and  the  abode  of  wit  and  learning. 
But,  far,  from  endeavouring  to  difplay  his  merit  and 
curious  knowledge  there,  he  affeded  to  remain  un- 
known :  a  circumftance  very  remarkable  ;n  a  mao 
of  learning  and  a  phiiofopber ! 

A  fa6t  lingular  enough  is  related  concerning  him, 
but  with  no  other  foundation  than  Hippocrates*s 
letters,  which  the  Learned  believe  fpurious.  The 
Abderites,  feeing  Democritus  their  countryman  re- 
gard nothing,  laugh  at  and  ridicule  every  thing,  fay 
that  the  air  was  full  of  images,  endeavour  to  know 
what  the  birds  faid  in  their  ibngs,  and  inhabit  tombs 
;i]mo{l  perpetually,  apprehended  that  his  brain  was 

*  Vent  Athenis,  io^uit  Democ^iu^  veque  me  qQifmam  iU  agno* 
vrt.  Cooftantehi  hominem  tc  gmvfn^  qui  glorictur  a  {;lofia  ft  ab* 
fjife !  Tiffc.  Sftf^Jf.  L  5.  n.  104. 

turned, 
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turned,  arid  chat  he  w(mld  entiittyi.i«iii.inttd,  jwhich 
they  confidered  as  the^gceatcftumisfeinune  ch4C<ouki 
happen  to  their  ctty«.\Tlwy  thciiti)9n8  wcote  to  H|p« 
pocrates,  to  defire^Mm  (QiuIici^niaGrkjLis:  '  Th» 
great  concern  they  exprefled  ^rthevhealfh.  of  16 
iUuflrious  a  cicisep  dbes^  them.  Jionoiir.  ir  TJietillDC* 
trious  phyfician  tho^.l^ad  ier^s  focv  atq^t  iiwn^i  <ton«« 
vcrfacions  vidk)thediippofrd  £ck:iman^  iMt^Bd-wty 
difier^ndy  of  Um^. and  <fi^lcd  tbein^feaiFS^ ftyf/de* 
Glaring  that.fae  ^ad^oeyer  Ipiosm  a  ivriifiurt man,  snw 
one  more  inMSifenfss.  Diogenes  LaettivisialfcbmBnt 
tions  this  journc]^  of  Htppocmies  to.  Abdefaii:> «  c  < 
Nothing  certain  is  iaid:citber  of .  hisibiidi^  or  the 
time  of  his  death.  Diodorus  Sicul^ia  makes  Jnoi  a.  m. 
die  at  the  age  of  ninety^  the  firftyearof  the  X;Cdi35S4« 
Olympiad.  '  *.  lu/ 

Democricus  had  a  fine  genius^  *  widi  a  V4^ibc«*  Laert* 
tenfive,  penetrating  wit,  which  he.  appHed  tCk  ohe 
whole  circle  of  curious.knowledge^  .thyfics,  cthioM^ 
mathematics,  polite  leasiiingi  liberal  jUts^iUaaasiK 
within  the  fphere  of  hira£Uvi£y.  : .  . .  ^  oj  -.;. 
It  is  faid,  that,  having  for^earaicectamcyvor 
would  prove  bad  for  olives,  be:  bought  aq  a  -  very 
low  rate  a  great  quantity  of  oil^  by>iwhiich^he<g^in» 
ed  immenfely.  *  Every  body  was  amazed  >wiift  i«ak 
foD,  that  a  man  who,  had  never  ^emed  to  rcgatd 
any  thing  but  ftudy,  and  who.  .haul  always  ier  fo 
much  value  upon  poverty,  ihould  on  a  fudden 
throw  himfelf  into  commerce,  and  entertain  thoughts 
of  amafling  fuch  great  riches.  He  foon  explained 
the  myftery  himfelf,  in  reftoring  to  all  the  mer« 
chants  of  whom  he  had  bought  oil,  and  who  were 
in  deipair  on  account  of  the  bargain  they  bad  made 
with  him,  all  the  furplus  he  had  acquired,  content- 
ing himfeif  with  fbewiog,  that  to  become  rich  was 

*  Mrrantibus  nui  paupertatem  k  (juietem  do^Hnafnm  ei  iciebant 
inprimis  cordt  ^Wc.  Atque,  ut  appamit  caufaj  8e ingens  divitiaruni 
curins,  reftitutife  mercedem  {firratber  mercem)  anxiae  &  avid»  do« 
mtnonim  pcenitentMe»  coatcntoni  ita  probaiTe,  opes  fibi  ia  facill» 
(jiill  vdlcty  lore.    FUn.  1.  i8.  c.  iS. 

at 
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it  his  own  optioa.     There  ifi  fomethiflg  of  Jii  Skd 
nature  m  the  hiftory  of  Thalcs. 

Epicums  i^  obliged  to  Democricus  for  ilhibft  bb 
irhole  Pf ftem ;  and,  to  render^  the  degaat  JLacin 
expr^lfiem^  he  is  the  ibiirce  from  which  th^  flrtema 
that  Wiiter  the  gardens  of  Epkures  flow;  ^  The  lat- 
ter w^in  the  wrong,  infiot  coxifeffing  his  obliga- 
tions to.  Democritus,  and  in  -treating  him  as  a 
dfeftoiier.  We  IhaH  (hew  in  the  fequcl  his  opintofis 
ftoncet^hing^he  Tupreme  good  of  man,  ^he  worlds' 
and  f  he  natii^pe  of  the  gods. 
iMiU  It  was  Democntus  alfi>  that  fopplied  the  S(^tics 

With  *U  they  faid  againft  the  evidence  ef  theftnfes. 
For,  befKks  ks  being  hisctiftom  to  fay,  that  truth 
lay  hid  at  the  teuom  of  a  well^  he  maintained  that 
there  was  nothing  real  except  atoms  and  vacuity; 
and  that' an  die  was  only  opinion  and  appeeranoe. 

Plato  is  faid  to  have  been  the  declared  enemy  of 
Denrwfcritus.  He  had  coIIe6ted  all  his  bookd  with 
itarc,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire^ 
when  two  Pythagorean  phiiofoj^ers  reprefented; 
that  d<w>g  ib  would  fignify.  nothing,  becaufe  they 
were  tfhch.  in  the  hands  of  many.  Pkto's  hatrsd 
for  Democritus  appears  in  his  having  never  cited 
him,  evien  in  places  where  to  refute  him  was  the 
queftibf!,  though  he  h^  menfioned  almoft  all  the 
reft  of  the  ancient  phil6fophera. 

SEC  T;    lit 

PTHTtHO,  a  native  of  EHs  in  Ptlbpoondfe, 
'  wfc^i  tRe^fifciple  of  Anaxarchas,  andaccom- 
,  .  .       panl^^im  toMnidia.  *  fc  was  undoubtedly^ tn  the 
train  ef  A^lexamlif  the  Greatr,  from  whence  We  ofiay 
roUe£t  in  what  time  he  flouri(hecj[.    He  had  pcac- 

.  *  Democritus  vir  ma^pDus  hi  prinHS,  CD^as  foniibu9  Epkvruf  hor- 
}||}9«.  r^^s  irri«;avit.    De  nat,  dmn  i.  i.  o.  i%i^ 


r 


fifed  the  ait  of  F«tntti}g)  before  hi  Tspplikd  bimfelf 
lopUtefophy.  J 

ijjul  ofiioions  difEbred  little  from  thofe  of  Areefii 
Iwh'wq  termUiiied  in  the  iocomprehenfibility  of 
all  things.  He  found,  in  ail  things,  j-eaibns  for  af«^ 
fitttttBg^  and  relate  for  denying :.  and  ckerefore  he  :  ^ 
Maflrnt  after  having  well  examined  both  fidea  of  '  .  . 
iqiiefl^QD^  concluding  only  that  hitherto  he  fav 
nochiiig  clear  and  certain  in  it,  mn  Uqnei  \  and  that 
liiefe^eft  inqueftion  requhed  farther  difcofiion.  t 

Accordtn^y  he  (eeflied  during  his  whole  life'  in 
queft  of  truth  ;  but  he  took  care  always  to  contrive 
fobterfuges^  to  avoid  confendng  that  he  had  found 
t>  That  is  to  iay,  in  reality  ha  would  not  find  it| 
and  that  he* concealed  lb  hideous  a  turn  of  nund: 
undct  dtt  fpecicais  outfide  of  inquiry  and  ex^nina-  ^ 

tiOB. 

Tfaougfa  he  ^as  not  the  inventor  of  this  method 
of  philofopliifing,  it  however  bears  his  name :  the 
art  of  difpofiag  upon  all  things,  without  evergo^ 
ing  farther  than  to  fufpend  one's  judgment^  is  caUed 
fjrrbmfm.  The  difciplcs  of  Pyrrho  were  called 
mfo  ScepricSy  from  a  Greek  word 'which  fignifies  toof^wnfiiii 
mfider^  to  examine  y  becauie  their  whole  application 
terminated  in  that. 

PyrYhiO's  iAdifierenee  is  afioniflitng ;  and,  tf  a]l  LaerU     * 
Diggeiies  Laertius  relates  of  it  be  tme^  it  rofe  eveft 
^  madoeft.     That  hiftorian  iays  ht  did  not  prefei* 
one  diiing  to  anothisr  i  that  a  waggon  or  a  precipice 
did  not  oblige  him  to  go  a  ftep  out  of  hid  way ; 
and  that  his  friends  who  followed  him  often  faved 
hislife^    However,  he  one  day  ran  away  from  aAriftocks 
dpg  tbtt  few  at  him-    When  he  was  raiUied  upon  jgj^'Jg'  ' 
•  fearfe  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  fo  unworthy  Evan^^* 
tf  ^  phiMbipher:  Bisbani,  replied  be,  /^w/rt^^i-H-c.iSc 
^9pf  entinfyofJbeWM.  *     •    '   -^  ^' '.  ^ 

HssmaftcrAm(3(ardiuf  having  &lie4iif^tokditehLaerfr   \ 
in  his  company,  he  walked  on 'without  fo  mucha^* 
tS^rin^  hini  his  hand.  Anaxarcbus,  far  from  taking 
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It  aiTU&>  blamed  thofe  who  reproached  Pyrrho ' 
fo  inhuman  a  behaviour,  and  praifed  his^^feipis 
for  bis  ihdifierchce  of  mind,  which  argued  his  loving 
nothing.  What  would  become  of  fociety,  and  the 
con^merce  of  life,  with  fuch  philofopliers  t 

Pyrrho  maimained  that  life  and  deadi  were  equally 
iodifierent.  IVhy  dan* i  you  die  tbeni  fomebody  a(k«d 
him.  For  that  very  reafon^  replied  he,  huaufe  Vft 
and  deaih  are  equalfy  indifferent. 
,  He  taught  an  abominable  doArine,  that  opeM 
the  way.  for  crimes  of  every  kind :  That  the  ho* 
fiour  and  infamy,  the  juftice  and  injuftice  of  aAion% 
depended  folely  upon  human  laws  and  cuftom :  in 
a  word,  that  there  was  frothing  boneft  or  diflionef^s 
juft  or  unjoft,  in  itfelf. 

..  His  ooyumry  confideied  him  highlj^  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Pontiff  upon  him,  and  granted  all* 
philofophers  an  exemption  from  tates  upon  his  ac- 
cdiint :  a  very  iingular  conduft  in  regard  to  a  man 
who  merited  only  punifbments,  whilft  they  loaded 
him  with  honours^ 


U:> 
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•  -  Epicurean  felt. " 

EPICURUS,  oneo^thtsgreateft philofophers 
of  his  age,  was  te:^niitGarge»ium^  ^' Atdca, 
the  third  year  of  the  ^ISEth  Olympiad.  His  £idtor 
Neockf^iamd  his  modyr^Ghereftrata^^  We^  bf  die 
number  of  :the  inhab»ter^-of  Attici.'liint  bf  die 
Atheniansjfaito  thc>4fUn)l'of  SamosJ  ^'Hift  occa* 
iioned  Epicurus*s  paflifSj^^te^Afancy  in  Atatf^iOand. 
He  did  not  return  to^AfhenS  till  ^^ife-'^dtlfiwiid 
year  of  his  age.  It  wa^  tiet  to  iucthere  r  w  ibme 
years  after  he  wety:  ttf  hisf  father,  whci^Hved  at  Co- 
lophon ;  and  afterwards  refidedin  different  places. 
Hcidid  not  fcctlc  atAthftiifqtgoo4:|ffl^  about  the 
;hirty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  ^      » . 
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He  there  creAed  a  School  in  a  fine  garden  ^^hich^ 
lie  had  purchafed.  Aai  incredible  thrbng  of  hearersf 
ibon.  came  thuher  from  all  parts  ^f  Greece,  Alia/ 
ami  eiren  Egy^  to  receive  his  lefTorist   If  we  ma^  De  Finib. 
bdieweTwquatU*,  thewdrmcft  afienotirf  theEpi^^-  *'"**^^ 
curean  feft,  upon  tht$  head,  the  difeiples  of  Epu 
cumi'fivad  in  ^nimoii  with,  their  mafter  in  the 
laoft  pcrfeA  friendflMp.^   Though  throughout  all 
OBtiqQity,  at  leaft  for  many  ages,  icarce  three  couple 
of  true  friends  had  appeared,  *  Epicurus  had  known 
how  u>  unite  sreat  nunibers  of  them  in  one  houfe, 
and  that  aiinall  one.    The  philofopher  Numenius,  Eufeb. 
who  I  wed  in  the  fecond  century,  obfervcs  that,  ^p- 
amidft  the  difcord  and  divifions  which  prevailed  i/f^.^.^ 
among^  each  of  the  other  lefts,  the  difciples  of 
Epicurus  had  continued  in  union  down  to  his  time. 
His  fchool  wa$  never  divided,  but  always. followed 
his  do&rine  like  an  oracle.     His  birth- day  was  ce-  Plm.  U  h« 
kbrated  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Natur^ift,  that  ^-  *• 
is  to  fay,  above  four  hundred  years  after  his  death : 
d^y  even  feafted  the  whole  month  in  which  he  was 
born.     Hb  pidhjre  was  to  be  feen  every-whcre. 

Epicurus  cprnpofed  a  great  number  of  books» 
which  are  mai^e  to  aQU)unt  to  above  three  hundred ; 
and  piquejd  himlelf  upor)  quoting  nothing,  and  de* 
nving  every  thing  frpm  his  own  fund.  Though 
none  of  them  are  come  down  tp'us,  to  philofopher*a 
opiniona  an;  better  known  than  his.  We  are  moft  in- 
debited  jfor  them  to  i;h^  poet  Lucretius,  and  Diogenes 
Laqf(ius,  not  to  mention  Cicero  in  his  philofophicai 
wor£i«  The  learned  ^^fir^i  has  coUeSied  with  .^reat 
exafl^ls  aU  thfU  is  to  b^  found  in  antieht  writers 
coni^nif\g  the  do^i^e  and  perfon  of  Epicurus. 

H$.  placttl  the  Atoqnica)  fyftem  in  cx^tedUig  re«> 
putation.  We  (hall  fee  that  he  was  not. the  Invent 
for  o£  it^  but  that  be  only  changed  fome.thiagi'in 

',  'it') 

*  Epicurus  un«  in  domo,  U  ei  ouidam  angufta,  mlqii.fciiagMs, 
^Dtaoua  am^nrcoofpit^tibne  ccnitntietitcs  teiiuil  ^micenun  Wc^ 
t^lCy.  ^:-      ^  •-•; 

It, 
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OF    P  JilLOSPIiB.^, 
ifi    His^  do&riQe  i^on,  thjSj^mmc  good  of 

very  much  bofh  to  decry  hi^  ilA^,.  and. tor 
gaia  groo^d  t  it  i?il]  alto  be  Tppk^n  .of  in  the 

.  as  well  as.  hi&  ppinions  conceriuqgdie  natum^c 
gpd$,  providence,  ap.ddcftiny.  \    . 

.    The  pcaife  giyer^  Epicuru9  by  iMCicUM^hii  I 
fi}l  interpreceri  flvews  what  u^  ought  10 
that  phUofopher's  fyftem,    i^  repfcfeiit3 
|he  firft  of  mortals  who  had  the  Counge*  Hhi 
up  ag^inil  the  prejudices  that  blioded  the. 

.  and  to  ihak^^  off  the  yoke  of  r^digion^.  wUchH 
him  had  h<;ld  m^inkind  ijiil^eAed  to  ita. 
and  that  without  being  awed  eithev  by  rdp 
ti^egods,  ^leir^fame,  their*hMhdfw,:tti!*a<J^^ 
motive:  ,  -  .-     ,.  h-    ..:.    un  fri 

Humana  ante  oculos  fadi  cum  vita  jacercjf^  '  *  * ! 

Interris  oppr^Jfa  gravi  fub  reHigiot^e;^—^'    "^  \\ 

PrimiLm  Graius  homo  mor fates  iolUri' cp,mr^!^^j\ 
' '  Eft  (Tcutos'aufus^  f^^mufque  objtjffre' cq^l^^:  J,"^ 
'    ^em  necfama  deim^  nee  jut}nim:^..n^m^^^ 

Murmure  conAreJRt  ccelum^\  '         '^  \''  '^^ ,  ,     . 

;    Epkuras  is  prittfed  for-h*«^n^^t    ^    ^ 
&om  his.  zeal  fer  cfce  gbod' €<  his  eovtikff/^ 
fiot  quit  it  w»fcen  befieged  by  DcmetrtiAs  FBF 
«ad  determined  .W  Ih^Fe  i^^  tft«!  miferies  ^1 
•He  Kved'upcjn  beam;  andigave*  M^  I 

mixxcd  to  chofe  who  governed  W.^   A^itiiSti 
^oeac  imf  ortanoe  to  the  ^irmeiisnSkf'idfSV^^ 
citus  ^etpreflfe  It  ift  thefc  ^«n«s :  JsW  ^jff" "  '^  ' 
voto €9tjpefefij  ^pit^atmfie^'tikrarei-  ^'^o^ftfWH 
^. good  Efifperofs, and fuftr  tbeMJ ^P^aB^MV 
>.k*adtheybe.^,'^  ' -- •    "^  ^  '^  ,   •  .imicf] 

i  .Epicures  -died  in  the. tbrthent9  bf  ^  /LltfjitfoA 
of  urine^  which  he  fupported  ^ith  extradtdinpiy 
j^aticrice  ahd  c'edttincy^  t|i?  .ieocw^  JeaT-'qf^^ 

-  cxxyiftfcf 


:CXiXVtftb,  PJjropiad,   W  the  \ff^mi%  of  hUA-.¥r. 

general  r^eSlioft  u^n  the  feveral  fe^s[  of  phttofophers^ 

.  I  have  Qn49a?0ured  to^  f^t.  the  bii^ei;^  of  the  dif- 
fer^nji:  fc^.^of  cbe* heathen  pI>iloibp^  19.9$ fle4r 
a  1^1^  as  {K)i&b|fe.  fie^ons  I  uke  ix^.Wve.Pf  <h4( 
iiiit^e^f  ^d  pcocood  \o,  explain  the>  v^iws  ^uAt 
piis^^  thc^e  fefts,  I  thin];,  it  incumbfifit  /pni  i9e  to 
a^p0pthe  reader,  t^^  he  would  .be  c^frfvcd»  iif 
he  expeded  any  confiderable  chaise  or  refpEim^uaii* 
iflf  the  ^ivqerd  of  meo  ftocn  the  diffei-eni  inft ruftions 
of  aU  cli^fe  pJUrioibph^ra,  The  wifdopi^  fo  mucli 
boafted  by  the  moft  learned  amopgit  th^  nuany  icj^ts  -  * 
int^  ifi^Wch  tl>e  Uftiyjerfe  were  divi^d,  cQuld  dcfw-  •  '  •:  ;, 
mine.t^  qncfUoi^  ^pA  multiplied  errors.  Ali  hui-  * ./., 
mAti  ■  phibfophy  pufxraded  tQ  w^s  <o  tnftru^.  men 
i(^  H(rir%  in  a  tnanner  WQr^hy  of  o^en';  (secaule  ic 
^^oy^tfA  in  Aiep  ap  qualities  but  fuch'a^s  \pepc.fcttr 
i9«n,  and*  4llbtted  w  them  oqly  ihe  epjojimeni  ojr 
^t9tnDa,ti^ings.  {t3  ^ntltrudlons  arc  .nocufelefs  \m 
th^^poinc^'ais  tbeji  ^t  kaft  difTuade  men- from  cbr 
bfptsii  ti^  tb«it  di(hp|iOyr$  the  exc^i>cy:  <9f.  their 

llwtiiWfti.pWt  of  AbeK:b^i*&.whicK  i$  the  body, 
ftWAlt^oifor^  eff«dlpxt^|id3  to.vitry 

^tJSfeMlf-    'WlwCrfir^Paf^fsliavp.  the  fofts.pf  phir 

4^t)^iQHH>na<jtii  though:  M3^u^^  wiih.  fi^  viuch  elor 
flMMSLi^  ru(ppQvrQ4:)»rijUi  fp.triitQh  ^biiilfy  f  Ha^t 
ti^^feiilfi^rii^  mwki!eicViwj»fM^e  thqfii^uAd.them^  ia 

I  / AlWA<|W4i^4.-*«>w  srn^d  they  JklWMf  jfor  the  .rcforf 
iMIf^^jPc^^ibu^  nQHhfpkmw. 

^»^ie^J):4V/>W  ijfSgMWi  wr  jthf  JpybJff  pf  Mirrsy 
gilirity  ;  Witboui  the  revelaiiw:  .c^:,the  /jQd.  of 
4^«Rl»tVKar,.^apJ^,l>e,Hn^^  of  im 

«f»lnft«fe2?^n«.iM^  F^ll;  he  aboiwin.itithama^iing 
fiM^flj^V^c  tHe  r!^a^^  of.hift  fii^il  origin  charact  Mr.  Du  ' 
fW^.^gkbo^^s.aftd  ctevatioaa  .whicb  hia  degradaa  ^[^^^ 
L.  tion     '*^' 


go*  O  P    P  H  I  L.OS  O  P  H  V; 

Vol. I.e.  tion^and  meannefo  have  not  been  able  to  cxttn- 

ji^Prf^  guifli.    He  wills,  he  afpirct  at  every  thing.     His 

/W.        defire  of  gloryt  immortalifiyv  Md  an  happinefs  that 

includes  ml  good,  is  infinite,  ^r  A  nething  employs 

him,  a  i^hiog  affli£U.oru9Dn&!es  bkix  On  a  thou- 

fand  occ|i&<H)s  he  is /^n' infant  ^  iwetki'^flarftiU  ami 

dejefted  i  ^ichOut  mMdoriing  HhP  ^iCfsrhtnd  paA* 

iionsy   which'  diihonour^  ^rdd>afe,   aAd^sfi^tnetimes 

make  him  -  inferior  to  the  beads  of  the  field,  to 

Avhidhr  l^apptioadies  )o^)«r')i(*aR.iQ  hQI^ 

%wor^y  inciinacions. 

The'ig^mce  oQlhefe  t#o  conditions  thrcv  the 

philofophers  into  two  equally  abfurd  extremes. 

rnMctpes   The  St3Dic^;  who  m;tde  an  idol  of  Ihfcir  tKimerical 

VoK  L      ^^d®n^*  ^^rc  f^r  infpiring  tnan  with  fentlments  of 

C9.  '      pure  aMi  pUfeB^  ^atnefe !  vrhS&  is  not  hni^con^ 

diuon.     The  Epicureans^  who ,  had  4^grad6d  him 

by  redudh|;hinl  to  ni^r^ matter,  *{nciild(^  fend* 

tnente  oJ^ j^ure  and  4b£4ut^.  i;B(!afiif4gj||ito%Kinr  t  and 

that  jis,  alio  4&  little^  hij^.^^^jo^  was 

noc  capable  of  difcerning  tnings  fo  neajtmittKibtlilK 

famc^lflljpXo  remQtf<|roi)|:,eichidKhrr;.A^^ 

cacgf^.un^ed  in  tb«  ftfto.of .  |tffi9WH||r  i-  imi^o  n*. 

tnote^-^iiaiiip  ifiey  bdoiig  b|r  ttMn»«MMbJ»4hiri 

not  ^3M$^^[>efqre  J 

of  jB^UtCpti^^   SU^^fXi^jmftMi 
nott;iif^;catoable  pfj  i^oowinft  MmM£  /;»[ 
c^aUe^(y  4el¥l^€d:i^j^^«aelf  to|E>  i|«i«h.idmi^l 
always  iieceivKl  him,  either  in  flattlfil%>a^ 

i\  wain^^)r<tQ^x4]«^.|j4(l€«;i  <»miftrteRifcbo«' 

oogjbt/td  tW^'lhe.j^^      (blr^ilKhoH)  idl  9irvr     * 

<  kf9  trpi^\he<|)^iM$|.i^|M^jy^^%£^ 
ejpendicd.dQwn  4»T9?ihiisrfqi^^        .nMDkridflii 
BUC,  frO(n  th4tveFy^o©fc^w«Ejip»nVP/j<f-d^^ 
iflbe^  the  Ughc  wtiohcO^i^  jM  "^elfuuV  lMid<lilpeis 
all  my  dlBiculcics.  I  am-  therefore  far  ftom  refiifing 

to 


r 


OF    PH5I  LO  S  O  P  H  Y. 

1»  believe  one  ooljr  thing,  of  which  the  belief  i& 
rewarded  by  the  underftanding  of  fo  many  others :  - 
and  chaife  rather  to  fobmk  my  reafon  a  (ingle  article. 
whidi  it  does  not  comprehend)  but  which  is  reveal* ' 
edi -than  to  make  it  fly  out  againft  an  infinity  of 
others  it  coaipreheod&  as  little,  and  of  which  di* 
laoe  isevetenen  anther  forbids  us  the  examination, 
DOT  lefflovc*  the  difficttltiea. 

.    ^  A  R  T  'T««    SECOND. 
/Hutonv.  if   P  H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  Y. 

.;;\/til  T,  R  b  P  U  C  T  I  O  N. 

BI^nhe  faiftMy  of  bh'ilofophy  t  underftand  the 
ylh(Mat»  tto^C  by  each  Se£t'  of  tlie  antienc 
pkildib^lMM^'  '-*.:••'■•' 
•9eUk>k^Yy  tihong^?thfc  'andbhts,  confilted  of 
daeen|]tiRmr  ^f^fc£^s  oKLo^ic;  which  direds 
tl04J^MntiM»»fiCMih{itd,.ahd-'tHe  formation  of 
arniiMdi  ^hyfltrofcae  ^laded"  i\(6  mctaphy- 
Ql^dMHis)»{corifidei3  the  fthidhire  of  the  world, 
Uaaiflfefhr'of  natltiie,'  thie  iisc^ence  aii4  attributes  of 
.  tli^SMfiiy,  and  #(i^  iHlture  ot  the  fbul  $  andlaftly 
fid|iog^iMRkbf>li¥#i^n'itR>r4l^,''and  treats  of 

a*Snii»(liSf|^'>MApte'fQbjeaVancl  ifib  ii^er  mufl: 
'nmfaMl3tM4  ffaoott  treat  it'^ecr^lie'bottora.  l 
linKaM^[}f«Mcto«d  itiore  tfhad'iMce;-  £hat  Ido 
not  write  for  the^ittned.  Stoics;  PeT^paJxtic,'^ 
HpihAcltos  iM  Jlei!|i)ently  mdifti6n&l  in'to9ks  and 
cmmstUSittk.  '><  1:hl«i]^t  it  proper  therefore  to  givi^ 
^3«iMMil^,")in4Ppetfons  df  no  great 'teadiag^ 
Jbiw|ktJMtf1edgtf  of  the  principal  queftions  dHcuired* 
hf'AhSt  -^viB^D^Iafif^,  t>ut  without  dnt£ting  into  ah 
Vol.  111.  :;     X  exa^t 


i<^t. 


^oS'  OF    P  H  I  L  Q  S  Q.P  H  Y.  • 

exa6l  detail  of  thdr  difputeS).  wl^tfjitare  ^ften  vof 

knotty  and  difaf;rce|iy5.u         "  ^  •    .^.  {        >-  •  - 
.  Before  I  prqq^cj  to»  mj^  fubj|e^4  nCWUioft,iidp 
obiq-ving  tbe  woncji^rff^l.ti^fteiilmpoCiV^U^ 
the  moft  Qor\Ci^mbij^  ,piu-foi\aior  ^l  ftjiir  frifflffcfc 
arid  in^partigvjl^  jfot  th^  .|lu4y,..pf  l|^Hafcpb^^:*^li 
4«in?^  ipe^.QBiy  «f  thfi'Gfcdks.  .,;Wcr,i>^  ijiiep 
how  much  the  famous  f^g^^Givefx.^tQcri^^ 
cd  in  the  court  of  Croefus ;  the.  Value  Peri^s^^ 
WppD.^  Md  tbc.jutf^ 

archus  y  what  pafllon  the  molt  illuHrious  qtizf^i^^^ 
Athens  hp^  f^r  -  the  .cqnve|fi||i^n  ^  9fi^|$tf^ » ill 
what  a 'manner  Dion,  potwithilandiog  theyj^^cfff^ 
mepxs  of  a  court  abaajSoheid^  td  ptai(!ar^v  Ji^i^^^lW 
jhimfclf  to  Plato  ^  with  what  a  tafte  cygn/iwj^K 
1(10^  ahftrafted  lgiowIjBdgc*.4riiilx^  iqff^^ 
pupil  Alexander  the  Great ;  «nd  lastly,  i^^w.^ig^lf 
Pythagorals  and.  hk  difciples^re  f(b{ifida«4:'^y  ^t 
princes  of  that  pacf  o£  kaly  f^Ued^  pQ»|^ne; 
.  The  Komans.did  nptfff/^  gfefejPiOTlR^" 
the  Greeks,  from  the  time  tnat/fcar^^igii 
•polite  .»rt$  wer^  iQitoduce^lai^iMjgit^^^ 
^milius,  aft^r  tJbf  waqupff  ot^^T^^^ 
Qi}e,  of  ,the 'raoft^raxcjfuJLYp^a,  c^  ^ 
having  brougbt>jph^fop% 
tp  ipftriid  his,cl}jldrigiwh^  ' 

4nd  tp  cooYorfc^WitR  n^ 
Scipiq|/Afric^5,  **;  wb^  ^j 
•l^^umAnjia^"  '  toofe^fpifiiuii^W     ^^^^ 
thefrnwlftoF  fhe  irioft  ifpportgfli  , 
war.  apd' Jp{^W^rHf?f¥^         Uf  pjfm^l  .^.. .  .-•,.>. 

t  lIVc,  rcqulefcejns  .;i  rcip,  pukhcri3/pi^jpw>ncfi.bij 


Wf 


t  lIVc,  rcqulefcens  .;i  rcip,  pukhcri3jm|vjpiincfi.bi 
finncbat  aliquTOdo,  &  a  ccctu'hom^niim  3&c<}^u^nilaj 


.,^;  ^,,.»r    •_ 


'!•  i:  c.  ly 


hlfiti^yi^t  feiBper 
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OjFl :  P;  tt  1 1,.0  S  O  P:  H  Y;  ^ 

ndbcius^  whon^.  htfyh^d^  tl^^ys  4ilong  wuh>  hinv. 
Larfiug^:  tH#(  iQ^l  ©fi  iriHuew  i»6jq  w^^hy  of  re^ 
fpift  foB  JVB  miW  Mii^atpt.fhain  bw.4Ig|nitt«»>  the  in- 
tii^Hrtc^frichii/Qf/iSeipicu:^^  hxm  it^  the 

plcafu^ii  Qf  tk^  |f  wrttrf^h^  ggiemblr  cortvcrfarions. 
The  *  fricndlhip  of  jhofe^,t«ro  greatLmen  for  Panse^ . 
tius  tok  to  i^^rea!^  degree  $^  familiarity,  aod  Cicero 
fay^,tbgjibile§%ih4r^^igb|^^  Whathon-^ 

ours  did  not  Pompey  renotr  PoGdonius^  gpi»g  cx*! 
prcftly  to  R1\od<:s,  cia  liisr  netqm  iirsdti  J)i&  gibcioua 
;    campaigns  againft  MithridiatciSy.to  foe  and  bdarths^i 
i'    phrlnfopher  1  f  L^cUlius^  cvcn  whUftiA  the  -fields. 
I    where  a  General  haa  fcitr^Jfc  time  to  bfcathe,  fptwd    . 
^    Ijiomems  of  Idfure  haweyferfor  gratifying  hiataftc^  ^ 
[    fpr  polite  Icafjiing,  and  ifr |JS»lia(iJi&: foi,.^bilofopby» 
[    ^id  tp  hear  the  phtbfofAcr  AMfocllWw  who  was! 
[    tlic  cooTpaniorL  of  all  his  lexf^itiOnSft*'^'  /.  > 
\        The  Abb^e  Gcdpyn^   In  DC^)etJb.t*<*/ letter  oi'Mtm.ie 
]    Diojiyfiu*  JialicarncSenfi^  oWAwarupon  the  «fe'^^J^i>f:' 
;     vhich.  the  gr?ac  rncn  of  the  Rmooii  cbmnton^ailth^r^i.  Tom^ 
■     rriadc  of  thpi?  IciiUm     ThbcitetWeBt-tdweacion  fof^-  P-  "•• 
th£  Komans,  fays  he^  niadc  thrml  teamed  raliooft 
from  their  lufancy-     Thay  ^njcrb  J&cifoai^  inftrBfln 
cd  in  their  own  and  the  Qred0;:OCkBQ^jss[:hta  lefto; 
thqfcrtwo  living  Unguage$f  cedft.rfidii  lidtldr  :They 
were  infpired  very  o-irly  withra  fiafte  ftur  itlWrnofti 
exc^lont/wntcrs.     Tha.t  tafte^'.hi03il]bd¥QrfQOh  it^^i 
to  jrtieir  iafanc  minds,  gre!#ftn)rttiil6tk^jrearS|  and 
i/icJ|oed  tlvm  to  culuv^tte'^crty' jctflcaria^ 
meii^   ^vhofc  cQn^crrarioa^  .tBi^!^^l^iiiiC''f>ha> 
of  reading,  of  which  their  employ nients  deprived 
tbfifn.    Thence  it fo] lowed  Aaifhr^RenHinSr whdfe 

iaw^U  A;  lim/ PWAmt^  ./>*  ft 

t  Majf:^it^at«ti^lu»<Sa»amQi.Utitr^^  aim.  plii-: 

Kec  Tcro  iiieu^te  a^te'iolilmi  6d  &  ()ttatttot 'aliqttot  annot,.  I(  lA. 
ipTo  hclioy  ID  quo  ita  magna  rei  militans  efle  occupatio  Iblet^  ut  noA 
Multtrtn  impeiatori  Tub  ipfis  pellibufl  otio  relinf^uatur— -^Antiochuni 
iccaiD  halmit,    AcoMem,  Sfuf/i.  ].  4..  n.  4« 

Xa  miodl 


O  F'-P  H  I  L  o  s^d  P  H  y* 

minds  vKtt  all  jmpmycd  bf  Lfctttre,r}i^^  CPBP**^ 

muft  hive  been  the  cohverladi^  of  a  j 
of  Romans,  vben  j|jhe;r  J^app^j^  to 
fame  company  1  H6riM^s»  Cidsw»  < 
Pbmpey,  Cato,  jgiruxu V  AKtcas,  C^ttill^ 
cullus,  Varm,  andinanyothprtf  '  '  ' 

<  But  never  did- any  o|ic  carry  the  tafte  sMi^- 
dour,  efpedallyfor-ptnloibphy^  higher  t^ 
It  is  r^oc  eitfy  to  conceive  how  ajnan,  £>  tnuc^  faktt 
up  as  he  was  between  the  afl^h^  o^  the  bat  10 
thofe  of  the  ftaie^  could  find  time  to  make  IdP^ 
mafter,  as  heliad  done,  of  all  the  queftioiiff 
2»ro  Arch.  oMlTed  in  his  days  amongftche  phildbphen.  ' 
i>oet.  d.  1 3«  time,  as  ho  tells  us  himfelf  in  rdpieft  to  Dplite 
ing,  was  what  ocbefs  beftowed  on  wdakfng 
fure>  the  puUic  fhews,  aod^mUig/and  wl 
employed  either  in  his  doMt,  or  in  famf^^ 
verfation  mch  friends  of  therfame  tafie  as 
^  He  was  convinced  chat  liich  ftiklks  and 
ptx&edy  fuited  fenators  and  flatefMen,  whm 
:  did  not  interfere  with  what  they  owed  the  pv 
Were  it  betcer^  fim  he,  that  their  tMomg^  \Md^ 
feme  tneaC^re  pafled  in  filence,  or  turned  ^IMI* 
iftifles  and  infigfiiiicafit  matficri  ?  ^ 

The  pbUofophioal  books  he  haskftus,  wlikUfe 
j)ot  the  iaft  eftimabfe  part  of  ^his  worb^  Jjjkf 
how  far  he  hisd  icanied  his  ftppUcatioii  {n  dhu^^ 
Without  fpoaikiqg  of  all  the  i^  he  Uj^, 
^acocUent  wlc^s  inaihcnt  for  thofe  whd  write 
oootroverted  CiiAgiefti^  uid  who  undertake  lb 

«  Si  <|WMlaHi  in  fibio  Yti«  «  %  oobit  jOiiMi^  laatea,  ft^ 

u£ih  e]us  tra&itio  Mtimo  atque  atnpliiRmo  ^iw^ot  *<<§» *%^*  i^t 
i«dcx|uidqmm  afiyr  iriikiiduiiir  eft  Mbit,  qitot  pipihit  Mmtam 
hoc  in  gradv  coUpcntit,  iufi  ne  quwLpfiftth  ftiidiii  de  dpart  mA- 
IW&dctrahttwir.*  ^Qyfitttd  darennn  viranim  wm  fncttM  ctn- 
gkffut  eflb  iDpmaif^iiutf  ludicrot  ftnawff,  nut  mom  coIImbsi 
i^ionim.    Jc4ulim^'iit»/.  L  4.  n.  tf. 


.^ 
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their  advcrfari^s*  *  He  is  for  engaging  indifputc*  ; 
only  fronnhclpvc  of  truth;  without  prejudice,  and 
without  deHrc^  either  of  difplaying  onc*s  Wit,  or  of 
carrying  onc^s  point.  He  biniihes  all  paflion,  an- 
ger, hcat,^  ihltiK,  and  reproaches  from  than,  f  ff^e 
iere^  fays  hefpeaking  of  hirilfclf^  ready  tottfuicour 
cdvp'Jariq  withQUi  Unacioufnefs  in  irrcr,  ami  (o  be 

^^^Tflbw  amiable  is  this  character!  H6w  beautiful 
h  it  to  ftck  in  difpuc^s,  not  to  overcome  our  oppo- 
.Jt^ntSj  but  folcly  to  make  truth  triumphant!  Whac 
'advantage  would  not  felf-Iove  itfcif,  if  it  were  allow- 
able to  hearken  to  it,  find  in  iuch  a  conduft^  to 
which  it  is  not  poflible  to  rcfufe  one's  eftcem,  which 
adds  hew  force  to  argument,  which,  whilft  it  gains 
*tjie-  hearty  prepares  the  mind  for  conviction,  and  by 
pdJitcnefs  and  mbdefty  fpares  the  riibrtifying  con- 
?^^        of  b?ing  miftaken,    the  fecrct  paifi,    with 
'Hwch,  through  a  vicious  fhame^  it  is  almofValjvays 
^^^fiht^/   \Vh^n  will  this  tafte  for  ftudj^^'';a|p:J  this 
^odef atjQH  -in  dirputes,  revly£  aTfiongft'iiS-'i*  ^^^ ^ 
"^*   we  mufjthQWever  own'  for^  the  honbur '6f  our 
ncs.  SiatSwl  naVe  perlons  of  extraordinary  merit, 
K  ^ffingu]"!  iiiernrelves.,pdrticu]ar]y  =by  thefc     . 

fqpaht^^cs^^^  I.fhall  bn)v';rl|iehtion  the JPrcfidenc 
\y\ti  in;tKis;p"^ceV   'Hi^^'It^ttitd  rertiirfcs  upon 
tcxjt' of  f?vcral  of  Cict&^i '  b^^^^ 
■^iuffice  tQ^niew'the  ^^eat^fei^t^^^^        tliijt'SfIu(fripus 

'^Mpice  to't,b^^        edition  of  tR^TUfcdlah  (^HTions 
^Wlhmie^'paVtry  by  the  Tfefldent  BoiiHicrV  and 


contomelicy  turn  irecm)djp,^c<mlegM^B^^   ^^cert^f[Qnerque 
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^•jnrdifimtando  perdDsces,  indignK  mihi 'pnfldfopliia  yideri  iolcnt. 

i-  Not  <»reiellere  finepfrdnada»  &  refelli  iine  iracondia  par^tx 
4iiiDtti,   ^ufi,  Sttutft^  !•  a*  n*  $• 

Xj  partly 


^to  O  F    P  H  i  L  ^  fe^  P  H  1r. 

partly  by  himfelf,  with  a  fticcefs' that  does  equal 

honour  to^thetn  both,  Tays;  Very  welJ ;  *•  Perhaps 

**  the  e:^ampie'  of  a  mart  pf  hi$  rank  and   merit 

**  may   revive  the  tafte  for  critical    ieamipg   in 

*•  France :  a  tafte  fo  common  heretofore,  that  die 

V  cclebrafcd  Lambinus,*  whcrt  he  devoted  his  la- 

«*  hours  to  Cicerolj  wasaffiffed  by  thcgreateft  per- 

.  **  fons  of  his  fimes.     ¥or,  to  make  a  tranfient 

"  obfervation,  the  lift  which  he  has  left  us  of  them, 

**  and  which  Diay  be  feen  ^  the  end  of  his*  preface, 

'*  proves,  that  this  fame  Ciciro,  who  in  our  days 

*'  is  baniflied  irtto  the  colleges,  was  two  hundrtd 

'"  years  ago  th6  delight  of  all  thfe  moft  confidcittble 

^♦*  perfons  either  of  the  bar  or  church.** 

But  I  admire  the  charafter  of  modefty- and  wit 
dom,  which  prevail  in  the  writings  of  the  P.  Boa- 
hier,  ftill  more  than  his  vaft  erudition.  Mr,  Da- 
vies  had  made  fome  obfervation^  in  Enjgland  xipon 
the  fame  text  of  Cicero  as  himftlf.  T£s  career  cf 
us  both^  fays  the  q;iagiftrate,  in  tbis  kind  ef  litermj 
amufmenty  dues  wt  refembk  thofe  in  wUcb  rhch 
eught  only  U  afpire  at  the  botibur  df  avercemf^.  ^e 
true  glory  of  critics  confift^  in  feehng  the  truths  ttnd  in 
doing  jufiice  to  tbofe  who  have  fomd  it.  I  am  there* 
fore  charmed  with  doing  it  to  the  learned  Eng^tman. 
He  even  thanks  him  for  fettiog  him  right  in  rcipeft 
to  certain  miftakcs. "'  Wlrtt  i  diflfcrcncfe  tjiere  la 
t)etween  fo  moderate  and  rational  a  difpofttioiis  snd 
the  warmth  of  thofe  authors  who  are  ib  Jeatoilft  of 
flieir  i^eputat^on,  as  not  to  be  aUe  to  fnRr  die 
Highteft  criticifm!  '  "    •  '    '     •  /  •    • 

To  return  to  my  fobjc^.  The  divifioa  of  phi* 
iofopGy  into  three  parts,  logic,  ethics,  and  phy* 
fics,  fupplies  me  with  whati  am  to  mUnw  in  t^ 
cofMing  hri^  account  of  them. 


CH  Ay. 
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,,  I  l'..'  -.  •     ...'•■ 
..    VjC.H  A  p  T  E  R    J. 

Opimpns  qJ  the  amieni  pbilofiphirs  upon  logic. 

DIAI;»ECTW:S,\or  Logic,  is  the  fciencc 
that  la^  doyrn  rules  to  dire<St  the  operations 
of  the  mind-  irt.  inquiries  after  the  true,  and  *  to 
teach  ufi  to  difcern  it  fron^  i;he  falfe.  I  have,  ob- 
fcrved  with  fuffkient  ej^tent,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  mjr  treatife  upon  the  ftudy  o#  polite  learning, 
of  what  advantage  this  part  of  philoibphy  was,  and 
the  uft  to  be  made  of  ic, 

'  Ariftotte,  among  the  anticnts,  is  the  moft  excel- 
lent author  of  logic.  Be^d^  feveral  other  works,- 
we  have  his  four  books  De  anahji^  wherein  he 
lays  down  all  the  principles  of  reafohing.  **  This 
**  genius,  fays  Rapin  the  Jcfuit  in  his  comparifon 
**  of  Ariftode  and  Plato,  fo  replete  of  reafon  and 
"  Oiiiferffanding,  fathoms  the  abyfs  of  the  human 
•^  mind  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  penetrates  inta 
"  all  its  fprings  by  the  exaft  diftinftion  he  makes 
^  of  its  operations'.  Thfe  vaft  fund  of  the  thoughts 
**  of  man  had  no^before  been  (bunded,  in  order 
••  to  know  its  depth.  Ariftotle  was  the  firft  who 
••  difoovcred  this  new  method  for  attaining  know- 
**  ledge. by  the  evidence  of  demonftration,  and  for 
"  procc«ling  geometrically  to  demonftration  by  the 
^*  mf atlibility  of  fyllogifm,  the  moft  accompli (hed 
^  work^i  the  gteateft  effort  of  human  wit." 

This  Is  a  praife,  to  which  nothing  can  well  be 
added* :  and  hideed  Ariftotle  cannot  be  denied  the 
glory  of  having  carried  the  force  of  reafonirig  very 
^r,  and  of  having  traced  out  the  rules  and  prin- 

.^  StiaL^f^ica  vi^ri  &  falfr  difceptatrix  &  ju^ex.    Acai^  ^^fi'^ 
/.  4.«.  91.  .        '  ^      ... 

;.  X  4  ciples 
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ciples  of  it  With  abundance  of  fubtilty  and   diC* 
ccrnment.  .     ' 

*  Cicero  f^ms  to  acknowkdg^  this  philoibpher 
the^  author  and  inventor  of  logic :  he  afcribes  chat 
In  Zenon.  honour  himfelf  to  Zeno  of  Elfta,  according  to  Die* 
genes  Laertius.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  Zeno 
was  the  Brft  who  difcovered  the  natural  feries  and 
dependence  of  principles  and  conlequences,  of 
which  he  formed  an  art,  that  till  then  hadnodiing 
fixed  and  regular.  But  Ariftotle,  without  doub^ 
rofe  exceedingly  upon  him. 
.  f  Thik  ftudy  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Stoics,  who  ack|^owledged  another  Zeno  for  their 
founder.  Xhey  piqued  themfelves  upon  excelling 
in  this  kind  of  philofophy.  And  indeed  their  man- 
ner of  realbning  was  warm,  vigorous,  doie,  and 
proper  to  dazzle  and  perplex  their  opponents  i  but 
obfcure,  dry,  and  void  ot  all  ornament,  often  dege- 
nerating into  minutenefs,  fophifm,  and  capdour^ 
^refted  arguments,  to  ufe  Cicero^s  term.      '   ^ 

'  Though  the  queftion.  Whether  thcr^  be  any 
thing  certain  in  our  knowledge,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  preliminary  to  logk:,  it  was^^xm- 
^ver  made  the  principal  obje&  of  it,  and^what  the 
philofophers  difputed  with  moft  warmth.*  Their 
difference  of  opinion  upon  thia  iTubjed  confifted  in 
Its  being  believed  by  fome^  that  it  was  poffible  to 
know  and  to  judge  with  certainty ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary by  others,  that  nothing  oouid  Jbe  cestainly 
known,  nor  confequently  affirmed,  aa'ix>ikira»*- 
Aitd.  Socrates's  manner  of  difputing  might  ka^enibide 

Qncft.      ^2y  for  this  latter  method  of  philofc^hilbg.  Every 
"'  '^'       body  knows  that  he  never  exprefled  liiopiiiioo, 
that  he  contented  himfelf  with  refuting:  wti«f 
others  without  affirming  any  thing  pofitivdf^iud 

*  AriftotelM  utriuique  ptrtit  dialeAic«  princeps.    Tcfic.  «.  €. 
.+  Stoiconun  in  dUIcdicit  omnif  curm  c^ofiiimtur.    Bpti.n,  i«t» 
't  ContortuNs  'qnibu^cfoni  sc  minutis  conctufitmcidts  m!^  cfiP 
votunt  non  eflc  maJtun  doiortm.    Tufc^  L  &.  «.  4». 

that 
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that  lie  declaitd  he  only  knew  that  he*  knew  no* 
thing;  and  it  was,  even  fbr  this,  he  believecl  that 
he  dderved  the  praiie  given  him  fay  ApoUo,  of 
faciAg  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  Many  think  that 
Plato  followed  the  fame  method,  but  authon  do 
ix>t  agree  about  it. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  the  two  mod  celebrated  ofAeU. 
Flato'j  difciples,  Speufippus,  his  nephew,  and  Ari*  ^^ 
ftotle,  who  formed  two  famous  fchools,  the  firft 
that  of  the  Academics,  the  other  that  of  the  Per 
ripatecics,  abandoned  Socrates's  cuftqm  of  never 
fpeaking  but  with  doubt,  and  of  affirming  nothing. 
Reducing  the  manner  of  treating /jueftions  to  cer* 
tain  'xules  and  a  certain  method,  they  compofed,  of 
thoie  cules  and  method,  an  art,  a  feienct  known, 
uoder.^he  name,  of  the^ialedtics,  or  logk:,  which 
makes  one  of  the  three  pans  of  phUofophy. 
Though  thefe  two  fchools  had  a  difierent  name, 
they  had  at  bottom  the  fame  principles  with  fbme 
very  little  difference,  and  are  generally  confounded 
voder  the  name  of  the  andent  academy. 

The  opinion  of  the  anj^ent  academy  was,  that; 
though  our  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  the  fenfes, 
ihefehies  do  not  judge  of  truth,  but  the  muid, 
which  alone  deferves  to  be  believed,  becaufe  the 
mind  alone  fees  things  as  they  really  are  in  theoi* 
ielves,t:that  is  to  fay,  it  fees  what  Plato  calls  the 
kleas,  .which  always  fubOft  in  the  fame  ftate,  with* 
out  &fferiog  any  change. 

Zeao,  the  fouoder  of  the  Stoics,  who  was  of  Acad. 
Citittm;  a  fm^^l  town  of  Cyprus,  granted  fomething  2J^;?*  ** 
more^to^e  eyidenceof  the  fenies,  *  which  he  pre- 
tended to  .'be  cercaia.  and  clear,  but  under  ceruin 
conditions,  that  is,  if  they  were  petfeft  and  in  gocd 
health,  andiwithiout  any  obftacle  to  prevent  their 
cfFedt. 

•  Ita  tamen  maxima  eft  in  fenfilmi  rmtnn,  fi  &  ftni  funt  &  ra* 
kntea,  &  onuiia  remoTcntur  qu«  pbftant  &  imp«dmnt.   /^.  4.  jr.  xj, 

«  /  Epicurus 
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-  EpieutHis  irmc  ftiU  farchen  .iHe  gtve  ib  grear  s 
certainty,  .to  tlitt  /evidetfce  of.  tW*  feofea^  that  hit 
^  coofickitd  tbem  asm  jnfalltb}||.rul(^.f}fiiuch  :  ^ia 
thfit  by  bis  jflodtine  objif^  arepnBcifeiyf'wius.-tbcy 
appears  that  the  fvin^  <fQr  inilMC^,  ami  cbe  Stifed 
ftars,  had  really  na  greater  mdgtHCmie  dmi  tbey* 
feetn  to  have  to  aiir.eyei*  H^  a^Ui^t«d  another 
meana  vf  4if€eming  trudi^udiat  i^  liia.ideaa  we 
£ave  ^9f  thiogB,  wichmi t  which  m^  can  ncHihev  fern 
lib.de     ^y  ^eftioih   nw  pa£s  apy  judgments  j^ec$pi0 

■•43*       ^ift,  $$esqusri^  nscdt/jjuasri  p^ti^^- 

"Zetio  made^^  of  the  fame  principle,  aadiinfift-- 
Id  particularly  upon  the  clear,  evident,  and  oertaiA 
ideas,  which  we  naturally  havecf  certain  princi^ 
pies  relating  to  miM-als  andi  the  condu&.<|>f  life^ 
^«  \  The  good  man,  fays  he,  is:daterisinodto  i»Skt 
^^  every  thiiig^  and  to  periih  in  the  oioft  cruel  tor- 
**  mehts,  rather  thaa  depart  fwm  his  duty^  and 
^'  betray  his  country.  I  aik  why  he  impofes  opoft 
^'  himfelf  a  law  fo  cruel,  and .  fo  contrary  in  ap» 
*<  pearance  to  his  intereds,  and  whether  it  be  pof- 
<^  fibk  for  him  to  take  ftich  a  refolution,  if  he*  bad 
**  not  a  clear  and  diftind  idtfa  in  his  mind  of  }uf* 
*'  tjcc  and  fidelity,  which  evidently  (hew  hin^y  d^at 
^^  he  ought  to  cKpofe  himfelf  to  every  kind  o£  in- 
^^  flidion,  rather  than  adt  what  is  contrafy  to^jttf^ 
**  tice  and  fidelity/*  .,.   . . 

This  argument,  which  Zeno  founds  upon  theaer<' 
tdnty  of  clear  and  evidenc  idras^  flvswa  the  faKfiopd 
of  theprindple  generally  rec^vad  in  thefchodtiMr  the 

t  4 

;  ^  Epicuntf  QfBiief  fertfus  Teri  niiacios  dojt  efie.    tih*  i.-  dtnct* 
Jeer.  n.  70. 

t  Qu«rd  etisim,  \\\t  vh-  bonas,  (|iii  (tatftif  omnAii  craciatotn  per- 
htt^j  idniierabili  dolore  lacenUi  podtU,  ^uam  aac  oiicitini  inwhti 
aut  ftdcrn,  cur  has  fibi  tarn  graves  ieges  iifipofuerity  cunriy  qvaino- 
brem  ita  oporteret,  nihil  habere!  comprthenfi,  percepti,  cognitiy  con- 
ftituti?  Nullo  igiMr  modo  fieri  potcft,  iit  quifquam  tanti  aeftimet 
icquitattm  ic  fideifi,  ut  ejus  coaicrrirnds  canfa  nuihiro  Cnppllcivm 
rccuiet,  nifi  lis  reb»9  af{enfii«  &t,  que  falTx  cie  aon  poffimt,  Jrarfi 
i^aft.  /.  4.  ».  2.3^. 
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flerlpbeticS)  Tkas  all  our  ideas  mieNv^ifrm  '^  Nihil  eft 
fmfis.    For,  as  the  logic  of  Poit^Rof  «I  obfervesv  j^^^i^ 
there  m  nothiiig  that  we  coned ve  ihdre  diftiii6lly  nonpniu 
«b^  out  thought  kfelf,  nor  any  p^rc^fidon  morfe]^^"^ 
dear  -'than  this,  /  tUfik^  ikenfire  lain.    Now  wfe 
could  ha^  no  eertiinty  of  this^ro^fidoni  if  n^fc 
^^  not  conceive  diftinftly  What4t  i^  to  fc,  an4 
'wiiftt  it  is  ta  Mtik.    And<we  mtift  ribt  be  aiked  M 
cxptiun  thofe  term!(,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  num^ 
ber  of  thofe  which'  are  ib  well  iliiderftodd  by  aft 
the  world,    that  endeavouring  to  eieplain  theih 
would  render  them  obfcure.     If  tt  ciinnot  be  de- 
nted, that  we  hare  in  us  the  ideas  of  being  and 
thinking,  I  would  know  by  whidi  bf  the  fenfe^ 
they  oMered  into  our  minds.     It  muftthen  be  ad- 
nikted  that  they  do  hot  in  any  txiannir  derive  their, 
origin  from  the  fenfes. 

*  Zetib  fhewed-alfo  the  falihood  ahd  ridicule  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Academics  by  another  reilediol^. 
In  <lbe  brdittary  conduA  of  life,  Hud  he,  it  lis  im«- 
pofBUe  to  make  any  choice,  or  determine  upon 
any  thing,  without  fiirll  having  a  fixed  and  certain 
ypnsvA^t  in  the  mind,  to  determine  us  to  chiife  one 
thing  irather  than  another :  For  without  that  wc 
fliould  MntinUe  always  in  uncertainty  and  ina£bion; 

The^foliowers  of  the  antient  Academy,  and  the 
Stoics,  agrelbd  therefore  with  each  other,  as  both 
maintained,  though  upon  difierent  principles,  that 
there  w^rt  tceitain  means  for  knowing  truths'  and 
OMife^^^^^y  ^dcnt  and  certain  knowledge. 

An^effious  rofe  ufp  with  great  vivacity  againft  this  Academ. 
opiinions  confining  himfelf  particularly  to  oppofing^^^«^*^'' 
Zenoi  and  formed  a  fed,  which  was  called  the  "*' ^ 
.  Mid^  academy^  andiubfifteddowntoCarneades, 
the  fourth  fuccelTor  of  Arcefilaus,  who  founded  the 

•  \^  SI,' ^iiM  ^tfdi  All  ^  nonoccunfeliBlHiOy  aihil  'rniquam  om* 
WHO  ftset^  ad  millam  remunqnain  impelUnifv  nnBqutm  mgyrMxm. 
(kpd  b  a]i<|iiid  aiiouando  a^ruf  eft^,  nec^fle  aft  id  oi  ▼enmiy  quod 
f  ^  ^vjpwrit.  vidcri.    tbid,  «•  24* 
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JcJvdcctm  .tjic.^^^ 

feft  was  in  great  rcpu canon,     Cjcfltpi  embraced  k 

opehiy^  and  dcclaredihimfelt  iljs  dofepdef- 

Academ*       if  we  may  believe  himt,  it  wa^  ndtbcx  ^througlh 

Jfi^*-      obftinacy,  nor  the  frivolous  dcfire  oi  ov«rcomuig^ 

I.  A.  44.  ^^^  4j;cefi]aus  attacked  Zeno,  but  through  the  ob- 

fL:uj;ity^  of  all  knowledge^  which  h^d  obliged  So 

crates^  ^s  well  as  Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  £a>-^ 

pedocles,  and  almoft  all  the  antieot  philolbphers 

to  contefe  their  ignorance,  and  to  agree,  that  there 

was  nothing  to   be  known,    nothing   det^^rmioed 

with  c^tainty^  not  even  what  Socrates  ha4cuep[ed 

jn  faying^  Ikitoy^cn^  gm  ibing^  ^fipJfffh  u^  ib^^  I ^ 

The  main  point  in  difpucc  between  Zcnaw^ 
Arceplaus  was  the  evidence  of  the  ft:a^* -.^09 
aHirmed,  thac  truth  might  be  ceiuinly  Kpowp4>y 
lbid.B. «6,  tlicir  aid  :  Arcefilaus  denied  it,     Tbq,  i^ucr'3  Priuir 
**•  cipal  r?^9n  was,  that  there  is  no  c^f^iq  m^dc  10 

dit^iqguilh  fJfe  and  delufive  obje<3^:/raniiii^lf 
ar^:  |jot  To^  There  arc  fome,  wbicji  either  atc^cf 
appeal  fo  perfeftly  like^ach  other,  that  it  is  ^ij^ 
pofiib^e  po  difcern  the  dificrence.  H/^'^^i  .U^JHSlfr 
/  :  ing  arid  affirming  any  thing  of  therp^^ftne^  i$  li^ 
tp  crr,^and  to  take  the  true  for  the  ^&fi^^,^i^  ^^ 
Jf^^fe^Jfqr^ihe  true,  which  is  entlr^yi^pwor^fa^cfirf 
wii^rnari,  * Conlequcntly,  to  aft  with  prudeacCt 
htj.OUg^t^iiJ.fufpendljiisjudgmertt,.  and  decide 
.^ii&  4^  W  ^^y  Wt  4rceiUij:s,4yJ  :  (^  he 
patTedwhols  days  if!  difputing  with  others,  aad  in 

OWIU         '  .     ,     \  ..-:*. 

.....  ,t  ^  .i^   ,  .' •      .   4 
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TTlie  Acidanks,  bf  his  example,  aiflcd  eyer  if^^ 
Crr  in  ifh^  ftune  mfttiner.  We  hay^  ften  chat  Car<^ 
nsf^fH  when  Ik  li^eftt  49  Rotni  wi^  two  other 
dmttiC9viboke^^  for,  and  the  next  agaihil^' 
jiiflkc*  #iar^ieq«0  force  aMd  elocnioice.    f  Tbef 

tiMf  niaiiiti^cid  ^h  rides  tif^tfqtiC^     ws^  bjr 
fticrh  iiiquMe^;'t6r\aHboPterfooai^^ 
ktft  that  *ia)e  •'h^at  iJte  tnitbi '-,  The;<rtl/  dif-- 
Ibehce,  "fipd  thl^,  tetWept't^^  aod^thc^e  who  be- 
I)C[v«  iSity  khovr  {bftiethtog,  b,  th|tt  thofe  otJier 
pbitofiifjptieis  boldly  advance wbae  they  zaaintainfor 
trarMd^iMonrtRmief  and  we  have  tne>mddefty  to 
affirei'Mir  po&;iph9  ohiy  as  pA)bable  and  like  truth. 
Tjhejf  .aNl^,  tSiat  their  do£^rine>was  accis&dvWith-.Academ. 
ottt-ibiiiidation,  of  reducing  mankind  to  ina6kionyC^!f^*-^ 
and  pfoppo&m  the  dMfic*  rf  life  j  as  prphabuHtf »°'  ■^««* 
add.tlie:;Uiceomto  trucKfufficed  u>  determine  their 
choice  t£  one  thing  rather  than  another.    \Vc  have 
^a  enc^lIeDt  treMSe  nf  Cicero's  ihcided  lacuHas^ 
whidb  is^reckbiililias  thfrjfeutth  boojt.of  .the  Ab^«^ 
mic -Qjie^ns^-  whcr^h :  Cicero  mal^  Lucul]i3s» 
df^M:  ^teppWQil  rf 'Jtht  .antient:  atJaftemyi  ^bat 
tlwre aretbings.whkhrl  man  is  cap^Me  -df \nowJ* 
io^avd  cQOiprehiaw&igv  and  for  mmfelf  Ji^  inain*' 
taiqy  sheKomrary  vpinion^.which  is  that  of  the  nev 
academy^  That  i9sm^s.kru>wledg^. emends  no  far-;  ibid.  1.4. 
dw  thaH'fipptaraltices,  and  that  he;  cdi  have  none>  ^>'  ^** 
Im  pfpblimi  opbriont...  LucuJius,:ia  concludioK 
his  difiertation,  which  is  of  confiderable  tengdiand 
fery.  .doquetit^  apoftropbiics.  in  tbefe  terms  to  Ci<^    \ 
omiiJ^  Is  it  ppflible^  after  the  ilwigQificat  pr aiies 
V  yon  have  giirai  pbiloibphy,  th«  you  oah  em^ 
^  brace  a  fe£t  which  coofounds  the  ti'ue  wi<h  th^ 
^  faife»  wluch  ^cptivta  us  of  the  ide:lof  reafpn  anS 

.^'Mi^'Aoaift  dB^aSifitM  ^toidqiiaiii  alhid.tfapt.  91&  «r«  ia 
m»qoe  faium^  dicendo  tc  anditBdo  eliciant  ft  ^nqiam  cxpri^ 
auutt  alirad,*  q«od  Mt  vcnim  fit,-  wt  a4  id  4«im'  jawifliS  s^« 
dtii   Xi#«4«,^«7»S« 

••  judgment 


*(  judgment,  *  vrhif^  ibrbidB  v%  -  to  appriive  afeiy 
H  4tit[^,  auBcl  divefts'  us  of  alt^-^mr  knfy^t  W\M 
«V  C^mniaASvifhamfelire^'  ^toravn  fiOd  -neM^  to 
«i  fee  'tiie  ^tottf'hive  (otnt  %rtBf(6me  twili|^  (O 
^.Hluminatc'tkem;- -Bar  tbt  ftli|Mopk^'»4^ 
^^  jrixnn  fott'd»^^^:«i  rkit  mldft'of ^e  profoond 
^.dafkneb  widv^'whtch  th^y^ftfmft)iid:ttsi^tl««»6^M 
**:  na>  fpark  of  UglN:  to  goklei^K.  ^  Ttey  k^p-i* 
^Miampsreddn  chsAM,  whith' wHi  )i6c  fuftv-^S^tfi^ 
<f  inake  tte^teaft*  motion.  'For,>'Kr  cMicludti"^ 
^  forind  us,  10  the)r 'do,  to^gi<(re*our  codfiinimb 
<f  aof  thifl|^  vrhiatfoeirer;  ht  aiftu)%  co  d^ptfW'W' 
.  V  entirelirtof'the.ofe  of  tMc  iiiiiid^  amttFAt 
«'  famern^  taproMbittis  at(  mJuva^rof^aAtotfi^ 
l43 wai&  ksudoo fdtite the  do6bAM of  dieM#*«a{i 
'4emf  :betcar^:ivhiah  i^aBy  ftama^^to  dflgMdM^ 
'  .  '  '  rnnfipmg  hm  to  a  ftaie  of  abiblotd  ignofmb^ 
and  in  kamng  nod^ng  to  gttldc^hite'  bik^^Mdll 
and  uncertainty.  •  •     ^  ;!•  'o^  Lp 

,  Father  MaUebrancbe,  4n  bis-  inqufry  ^fttfMitli^' 
]a}r&domi^it&  great  extent  iinr  ekceUmt  jltfiliapltf 
coriceroijigdiefen&s.  It>i^  ifttt  the  (onlb  ^iven^ 
given  us  bf  God,  not  to  iriabie  os^  to'^o^  the^a-^ 
sure  of  objeftSy  i^uc  theirTeladMi  to^  p^y-M^  wiMf 
they.are  in  tl«mfdve%  but  ^^^iMliav  ihiy  ii^  M^ 
^antageous  Jtt  hortful  tOr  our  bodies.  TMy^firilNal^ 
»    .pleishigbly  taimnoas,  anddeftvayi;  alf  ikV^tt»^ 

-  t gfaifies.aiid  ckicatie  <^' the  ant)eni  ptlikift|)ll<FS4  'A§ 

Wok^fis.  ini'tHrniicim^  w«  know^  dietti-'/bjl  Aje* 

iciea3.ipeihaTCof them.  •  r     •    '". 

Zdie^'reT    * 'J  bAw  ftidi^riiat.  theni^fa'^AeadeaAiiaPjmitenBitf 

p0r/.       dieinielm^^'sMili  denying  cenaincy,  and  adhiitiSMf 

p^iv.    pafcaUicyvV  xKe  i(6t  or:^yrt4io^  wMcli  thu  ? 

c.  I.         fa«tanck  «hai:&rting  fieom  f b^ A^adMfiite,  eVeMieMied 

fiiat  fvobabiiicJE,^  aod  preOend^^  4ikat-  e^ry  ^$n^ 

Was  equally  obfcure  and  uncertain. 

-  But  the  wpth  is,  thrfc  »lf^ttie<b  efphflbrti^ '  tHKich 

Mecl*  ex;cepc  "in  difcouriey  difputatfaUi^otiiMti^ 

vfailft 
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whilft  nobody   ever  was    fcrioufly  convinced  by 
cli^f).    XKcf >ci^itlid'4i«criibps  ind.  8miiiem«iC9> 
of  perfonsrof  wit  and  leifure:  but  they  were  never 
opinions:  by  iWhicJk  fho(f  gprfon|'vfljrc  inwardly 
mQcK^^^fd,  ^od  confcquently  willing. to  tiirc^ 
their  condu^.  -,  They  pretended  that  fleepingeoutc 
not.  be  diftin^ilhed  froin  waking,   nor  madneft 
f!PJXk.^f»(ifn',  Jbut»  juttwlfihftiind^pe  ^^^  ^bm  fis^ 
inei»st^#guiJrtlws^  doubt  y&cttcc  they  %pl,v  pf 
i^cfl^ef iiticyi  were  i^i  their .fcnfcs?. Byftrjf  thcfclia^: 
^p?i»WK>&ody.  capabU-pf  tbcfc.  doums^;  at  hofSt.  no- 
oaafvxQq^  doubt;  vwn^her  be  is^  sKbetogr  bet^ink^,. 
%g/.Tf^ft[hfr  Ijc'Jiircs.' f  For,  whether  lie.  <hc^  op 
^i^^n^. o^bether  h^  is  ia  oc  euc  of  his  fijnfei^  ^  whc« 
t^  ^fd^  !Qi:4oes  not^eiTv:  it  u.aj;  |c»i3ii  f^ffw^; 
bKSf^liir^^  i^ 

&^4l|^t)mpoaifak  fo  ft^^lfsp  Wipg  w4  ^  wHffi 
Oiotiihif r  ii«Ai  to.  l^vQ.  t^  wlu(,|iiV^  i^  /»9^ 
gnd  do^a  not  live.      .    ,    .     .       ,-..'...,      .^ 

Htriv*.:^^;  ^  2i."iiJ  ^«   -***/*♦  "»-"   ^  ''♦/   *'  ;^::v*  V '^'  •! 

£   firv     fi^ifiw  ,'   r  .      .  •     '       •    "* 

'diJl  Tf  ^.n    11::'       ":'  V  .''  .  ..  :../..  . .  .l    :     .  ': 
...    ._  ^  •  .^    ..       .  j 
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C  H  AFTER    IL 

Ofimm  of  the  mtiaU  pbil^^ben  concern^  Eibia^ 
mr  moraUtf. 

MORAL  philolbphy  or  Ethics,  whole  ob- 
yd&  is  the  rc^uladon  of  manners,  is,  pro- 
perly K)eaking»^  the  fcience  of  man.  AH  other 
Knowledge  is  in  fome  meafure  external  and  wirhoot 
him,  or  at  leaft  tnay  be  faid  not  to  extend  to  what 
is  more  itrnnediatdy  perfonal  and  himiHf,  I  meBQ 
the  heart:  for  it  is  in  that  the  whole  man  cooffib^ 
and  is  what  he  is.  They  may  render  him  more 
learned,  more  eloquent,  more  jtift  in  his  reafonii^ 
more  knowing  in  the  mjffteries  of  nature,  more  fit 
to  command  armies,  and  to'govern  ftates :  but  they 
ikeidier  make  him  better,  nor  wiier.  Thefe  bow- 
ever  are  the  only  tliingi  that  concern  him  nearly^ 
in  which  he  is  jperfonally  tnterefted,  and  without 
^wfakh  all  the  reft  ought  to  appear  next  topecftft^ 
indifierent. 

It  was  this  induced  Socrates  to  believe,  that  the 
rmilacsM  of  manners  was  to  be  piderred  to  all 
omer  Icieaoes.  Before  him  the  phltofophcrs  ai- 
moft  wholly  devoted  themftives  to  inquiring  into 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  to  meafuriog  the  extent  of 
lands  and  leas,  and  in  ftudying  the  xooiie  of  the 
ftars.  ^Hewas  the  firftf  that  placed  Ethics  in 
honour,  and,  to  ufe  the  terms  of  Qcero,  broug^ 
philofophy  down  ftom  heaven  %  Into  ddes,  iacro- 


irit.    Twfiad.  Ibuti.  1.  ].  m.  S. 

t^>*- ^-T^J — .    ^*»«_^^.  --  -•    ill.  tJt,     ff^IaMgrr        ^-^ 

^Wiw  fWnF  mfof^a  gt9m  WVWtMfU  ^  Wttnmn^  otm  mm  Wm  tmmKW  M9€m 

X  ^Mntttt  priarat  plnlolbphiaai  dcvoeant  \  cobIo^  k  ta  viUnt 
coUoctvh,  St  in  domot  cbam  introdtttit,  St  coegit  de  vitaft  inori* 
kai^  ftbuTqat  bonis  ft  audit  ^luvre*    ttid.  1.  5.  d.  to. 

duced 
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duoed  iKr  a^o  hup/houfcs*  and;  faoiiliarifed  her 
widi  individuals,  in  obliging  Kec  to  give  them  prC' 
cepts  upon  the  magnet)  and  condud^  of  life. 

She  did  not  confine  herfelf  to'  the  care  of  par- 
ticulars. ^  Tb«  gofBKJHmii^  p^^^Unatrzi  tthnrays 
the  principal  objed  offVUKf^nefitftions  of  the  moft 
celebrated  philofophi^s.  Arii|o|]cl<;  and  Plato  have 
left  BS  fcvfcral-tbtaStisf  grea<:«^tene  ypon  i;hi3'  fub- 
jei^  whichrhale'^ifWays  t«eeh  Bghlf  efteeimsdf  aqd 
caffi~  ■     -■    .    • 


$H 


iWl'ftcf  "^iMfflle  jaeas  <Kev  hacfpf  t^e-Mattn^r 

piiHBMyjjffW»Yhi8-.''^FojikHt?ih^^ 

;h  rf«/wW^M.lBpHsStif^^ 

ire  i  'then 

niftn  fhpuld  ]»  down  the  pujpft  and  xnp^';^Hf?ft 


Hq)f^5 


¥*  dp  mt  ^H;%«rlcKeI^A»M^ 
u^l-atjg-fi  4?fg7auig'tim^Iy 


em 


Optnions  ^the  antmtfbtlofopbers'^  upon  tbi  [ 

<^  iedln  theM^slrapIf  ifidifitn^RifBjHma^ 

to  JiegehertliiV-ofAert,  and  in"%Kdi  they  n?tghc' 

-  R)L.  III.  Y  difpenft 


^ 
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difpenfe  with  inftniding  themfelTcs^  without  oif 
great  detrimtnt  to  the  manners  ud  conduA  of  SSb$ 
*  But  the  ignorance  of  what  conftitutei  his  ftipmns 
gcAxl  leads  man  inM  infinite  error^  and  ocx^afioAS 
kis  walking  always  by  chance^  wichonc  haviag  aof 
thing  ftxed  and  determinaCB,  and  without  knowing 
either  where  he  goes,  or  what  paths  he  oii^  tb 
tdfte :  whereas,  that  principle  once  well  eftabUfliedy 
he  knows  all  his  duties  clearly,  and  to  whac  he  ii 
so  adkere  in  every  thing  elfe. 

t  {^iloibphiers  aite  not  the  only  perfiins  chat  take 
pains  to  inquire  wherein  this  fiipremegood  coAfiftSf 
biacall  men,  the  learned,  the  ignorant,  die  Wife, 
the  ftupid :  there  ^  nobody  tba:  docs  not  fhaR  m 
this  important  queftion.  And,  though  diehttiii 
ihould  continue  indifferent  about  it,  the  heart  eonU 
not  avoid  making  its  choice,  h  raifes  thisibciet  cry 
of  itfelf  in  regard  to  (omc  ebjoBt :  Happy  is  he  who 
pofleO^that! 

Man  has  the  idea  and  defire  of  a  fupveme  good 
impianced  in  bis  nature :  and  that  idea  and  defiis 
are  the  fourde  of  ail  his  other  defnes,  and  of  all  ha 
aiStions.  Since  bis  Fall,  be  retains  only  a  confiiM 
and  genera4  notion  of  ic,  which  is  infeparablefmm 
his  being.  He  cannot  avoid  loving  and  pttrfaiog 
this  good,  which  he  knows  only  confufixlly :  hoc 
he  knows  not  where  it  is,  nor  whevsin  it  confiflSy 
and  the  purruit  of  it  precipicates  bins  into  an  infi* 
nity  of  errors*  For,  finding  created  good  things 
which  fatisfy  feme  fmall  part  of  that  infinite  avidity 
which  engrofles  him,  he  ukes  them  for  the  (upreone 
goods  direds  all  his  acftions  to  them,  and  theteby 
tails  mco  innumerable  crimes  and  errors. 

*  Siimmum  bonum  fi  ignoretiir,  vIvendi  i-ationem  ignorari  necefie 
eft.  Ex  quo  tAntus  error  conlequrturr  ut,  qtienv  in  pmaia  it  re* 
ctpiant,  I'cire  non  poditit.  Cugjikis  autem  i^nim  finibu%  ciim  in- 
telligitur  quid  fit  Sc  bononiin  cKtrcmum  ,&  maloi-um,  inrent&  vitn 
Tia  el>»  conforms tioque  omiiiutn  o0kiarum*-^Hoc  cotUlifiiiCo^  ift 
philoibphin,  conftituta  iunt  oiiiAia.  D/  fmib,  b9U  &  mal»  I.  5.  o.  15. 

f  Omri«  aiicloritas  philolbphiz  confiilit  in  beata  vita  comparsuidi- 
Veact  «i;ujn  memli  ctspiutute  rnccn^  ofAAcs  Aii»u9*    Jlid*  n.  t6.       1 

Thi»  I 


This  we  fhall  fee  evidently  in  the  diflfercnt  opi- 
i»ons  of  the  philofophcrs  upon  this  tead.  Cicerd 
has  treated  it  with  abundnoce  of  extent  tfiod  erudi- 
tion in  his  five  books  De  Finibus  bonirum  (d  fnalo^ 
mt^  in  which  he  examines  wherein  real  good  and 
•14)  oonfift.  1  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  die  plan  4ie 
Ims  followed,  and  fhMl  relate  after  him  what  th6 
Eoicureans,  Stoics,  and  Ptripaterics,  the  three  moft 
cddbrased  fefts  of  {^itofopby,  thought  upon  this 

The  two  laft  will  from  time  to  time  aflford  us 
exc^lent  maxims  upon  difierent  fubjefts,  but  often 
Mixed  with  faUe  principles  and  grofs  errors.  We 
«  not  to  expeft  to  find  any  thing  inftniftive  irt 
tfctm  concerning  future  good.  Human  philofophy 
Am  not  exalt  man  above  himfelf,  but  confines  him 
to  Ac  earth*  Though  many  of  the  philofophers 
HW  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  Ibul,  and 
in  confequence  that  this  life  is  but  a  moment  in  re- 
fy&  to  the  eternal  duration  of  our  fouls^  they  havct 
hwwer  devoted  their  .whole  ftudy  and  attention  to 
diis  life  of  a  moment.  What  was  to  happen  here-^ 
•fttr,  in  the  other,  was  only  the  fubjeft  of  fome 
bintn  eonveiiations,  from  which  they  deduced  no 
tMfequence  either  for  their  own  cobdoft,  or  that 
of  others.  Thus  thefe  pretended  fages,  who  knew' 
<tl  tbibgs  except  themfelres,  and  to  what  every 
{articular  thing  was  deftined  except  man,  may  be 
Jttftly  conAdefed  as  ignorant  and  leiifelefs^  For  not 
to  know  what  one  is,  and  whither  one  goes ;  to  ht 
%Rorant  of  one^s  end,  and  of  the  means  for  attain* 
ingit;  to  be  learned  in  what  is  fuperfluoQs  and 
foreign,  and  blind  to  what  is  perfbnal  and  necef^ 
%9  i^  certainly  to  be  void  of  knk. 


t*  $£CT. 
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S  E  C  T.    I. 
Opinions  of  Epicurus  concerning  thefuprmt  good. 


TH  E  name  alone  of  Epicurus  fuffices  to  ia- 
form  us,  that  in  the  prcfcnt  queftion  ♦  wc  arc 
not  to  exped  to  be  infpired  by  him  with  noble  and 
generous  fentiments, 
t)e  Finib.      According  to  all  the  philofophers,  That  is  called 
1. 1,  n.29,  the  fupreme  Good,  upon  which  all  other  Gpod  dc- 
^®'  pends,  and  which  depends  itfelf  upon  no  other. 

Epicurus  makes  this  fupreme  Good  confift  in  ^ea- 
fure,  and,  by  ncceffary  conftquence,  fupreme  Evil 
in  pain.     Nature  herfelf,  fays  he,  teaches  us  this 
truth,  and  prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  pyirfuc 
whatever  gives  us  pleafure  as  our  fupreme  gpod^ 
and  to  avoid  whatever  gives  us  pain  as  our  ftipreme 
evil.     There  is  no  more  occafioii  for  ftudied  argu- 
ments to  edablifh  this  truth,  than  there  is  to  prove 
that  fire  is  liot,  fnow  white^  and  honey  fweet;  which 
are  felf-evident.  Let  us  fuppofe,  on  one  fide,  a  man 
enjoying  the  greateft  pleafures  both .  of  body  and, 
mind,  without  fear  of  their  being  interrupted ;  and 
on  the  other,  a  man  fuftering  the  (harpeft  pains, 
without  any  hope  of  relief :  can  we  doubt  on  which 
fide  to  place  fupreme  good  and  fupreme  evil  ? 
De  F'.nib.       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  depend  upon  man  to  exempt  him- 
1. 1.  n.93.  felf  irom  pain,  Epicurus  oppofes  that  inconveniency 
Oufft  K 1.^  *^^  *  remedy  founded  upon  a  reafoning,  which  he 
^^,"45!'.belicves  very  perfuafive.     If  pain  be  great j  fays  he, 
'it  win  he  fhGrt  \  ifjcng^  it  will  be  flight.     As   if  a 
difeafe  did  not  often  happen  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
both  long  and  painful,    and  reafoning  had  any 
power  over  the  fe»fe  of  feeling. 
Id,  1. 3.         He  propofed  another  remedy  of  no  greater  cffi* 
■'  >3.  &€•  cacy,  againd  the  fharpncfs  of  pain  ;  which  was, 
to  divert  the  mind  ffom  the  evils  we  fuffer,  by  tunv 

*  Epicurus  In  cor^ditDtifine  iims»  nihil  geaerofuni  fapit  atqvt  i 
mn^nitxuiit.    Dc  F.i*tb.  U  4.  n.  zj.  j 

i/isl 
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I  Ing  our  whole  attention  upon  thepleafures  we  have 
formerly  enjoyid,  and  upon  thofe  we  are  irt  hopes 
of  tailing  hereafter.  •How!  might  one  reply  to 
Bim,  whilft  the  violence  of  pain  racks,  burns,  and 
agonifes  me,  without  a  moment's  intermiflion,  do 
you  bid  me  forget  and  difregard  it  ?  Is  it  in  my 
power  then  to  diflcmble,  and  forget  in  that  man- 
ner ?  Can  I  ftifle  and  filence  the  voice  of  nature  at 
fuch  a  time  ? 

When  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thefe  falfc  Tufcul. 
and  wretched  rcafoningsr  he  had  no  other  cvaflon  Oh**-'-** 
than  to  admit,  that  his  wife  man  might  be  fenfible  ^'  *^' 
of  pam,  but  that  he  would  perfift  in  believing  him- 
fclf  happy  during  it ;  and  to  this  he  adhered.    Ci- 
cero tells  us,  that,  whilft  he  talks  in  this  manner,' 
he  found  it  fcarce  poffible  to  forbear  laughing.  If 

I  the  fage  be  tortured,  if  he  be  burnt,  (one  would 
imagine  Epicurus  was  going  to  fay,  that  he  would 
bear  it  with  conftancy,  and  not  fink  under  it :  but 

^  that  is  not  enough  for  him,  he  goes  ftill  farther)  If 
thef  fage  were  in  the  burning  bull  of  Phalaris,  he 
would  cry  out  with  joy :  H(nv  grateful  is  this !  How 
Sttk  I  value  is  !  h  is  furprifing  to  hear  fuch  words 
from  the  idolater  of  voluptuoufnefs,  the  man  who 
makes  fupreme  good  confift  in  pleafure,  and  fu» 
prtmeevil  in  pain.     J  But  we  are  ftill  niore  fur- 

i  prifcd  when  we  fee  Epicurus  fuftain  this  generous 

I  charafter  to  the  laft,  and  to  hear  him,  in  the  midft 
of  the  acutcft  pangs  of  the  ftone,  and  the  exreffive  ' 
torments  of  the  moft  terrible  choljc,  cry  out:  / 

*  Non  eft  in  noftra  potcftate,  fodicantibus  iis  rebu.5  qitaa  malas 
*«opinemur  diflimiilatio  veJ  oblivio.  Lacrrant,  vexmt,  ftirm!los 
jdiDofent,  jpncs  ad  hibcDt,  rclpirare  non  finuntj  &  tu  obliviibi 
jubcs,  quod  contra  nnturam  eft  ?  Cic^r, 

t  III  Ph;4land:8  tauro  fi  erit,  dlcet:  -^fiftt  fm've  efi  hoc!  S^am 
'>*c  nm  curr*  I  Cicei*. 

t  Quid  pjirro  ?  Non  aequc  incredf^ile  videtur,  allquem  in  fnnimis 
tmciautun  polUum,-  direie  j  Beat  us  fhaf  Atqui  haec  vox  in  ipf;i 
officina  volnptuis  crt  audita :  Beatffimttm^  inquit,  buuc  fis?  ui'Uwn  - 
^m  fl^»,  Kpicunin;    cwm  ilium  hmc  urinte  difficultas  torquei'et| 
mt  inTauabtiis  e}(uicerati  dolor  ventris.    SeTttc-  Epift.  ^z^ 
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ambappy,  This  is  the  Inji  and  the  mofi  forlm^  i0 
<fng  life. 

Cicero  aiks,  ho^  ic  is  poffible  to  itconcile  Epi-r 
porus  wi(h  himfelf  ?  *  As  for  him,  who  docs  not 
4ooy  pain  to  be  pain,  he  does  npc  carry  the  virtue 
pf  the  wifeman  to  6>  high  ^  pitch.  ^^  To  me  1$ 
^^  is  enough,  lays  he,  if  he  fupport^  evils  with 
^^  patience.  I  do  not  require  that  he  fliould  fuficf 
^^  them  with  joy.  For  undoubtedly  pain  is  a  fad, 
^'  ihaip,  bitter  thing,  contrary  to  nature,  and  ex* 
f  <  ceeduigiy  hard  to  undergo/*  This  b  thinking 
and  rpeaking  reafonably.  /T^  l^Rguue  of  Lpi- 
curus  \s  that  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  (eei^  to 
(exhibit  i\&\{^s  a  fight,  and,  whilft  it  displays  a  faife 
coprage,  proves  a  real  weaknefs. 

For  the  refl:,  thefe  abfurd  confequences  of  Ept- 
purus,  were  inevitably  necci&ry  confequences  of  bi| 
erroneous  principles.  For,  if  the  wileman  rauft  be 
happy  as  long  as  he  is  wiie,  pain,  not  dq>nvin|| 
him  of  his  wifdon),  cannpt  deprive  him  of  his  bap- 
piqefs.  Thus  he  is  reduced  to  affirm  himfdf  happv 
fn  the  midil  of  the  mo(l  exquifite  (ormcnts. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  Epicurus  has  maxim 
and  even  a£kions  afcribed  to  him,  which  are  daz- 
ling  and  furprifing,  and  which  give  a  quite  difib- 
r<^nt  idea  of  his  perfpn  and  do£tiioe  to  what  k 
generally  formed  of  theni.  And  from  hence  many 
^rned  and  celebrated  perfons  have  taken  upon 
them  his  defence,  .and  wrote  his  apology. 

Hp  declares  loudly,  fays  Cicero  t*  that  one  can- 
not live  joypufly,   pxcept  with  y^ifdom,  hpnefty, 

*  Tp]Ii|}s  dobreiD*  i{olorei|i  effe  no.n  negit-^go,  hiqtiit,  taii« 
,Um  vim  non  tribuo  lapientiae  contra  dolorem.  Sit  foitis  in  ptxft* 
rendo,  officio  Cthis  eft :  ut  I«tetar  etiam,  non  poftulo.  Triftit  eann 
iT«  eft  fme  dubtOf  afperat  amara,  inimica  naturae,  ad  patieii4u) 
tolcrandumquc  difficilis.    Vu/cuL  ^^efi.  I.«.  n.  33.&X8. 

t  Cln mat  Epicurus,  non  pofTe  jucunde  vivt,  nifi  ikpienCn»  hd- 
rofte,  jufteque  yivatur :  nee  iapienter^  honeftc,  jufte,  aifi  jocuiide. 

an^ 
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«o4  Juftice^  and  that  one  cannot  live  with  wiT- 
docQ)  bondty,  andiuftice,  otherwife  than  joyoufly, 
What  does  not  fucb  a  principle  ir^clude ! 

Upon  moral  fubjefts,  and  rules  of  duty,  he  ad* 
vaooes  maxims  no  Ie6  poble  and  fevere. 

Seneca  repeats  many  of  his  fayiqg^,  w)iu:h  are  Senec. 
Cortaioly  xery  laudable  :   /  w^  nevfr  Jiudious  cf^^*  *9- 
fUqfinf^i^e  people:  for  n^bat  I  knew  ih^  im^ituJk 
do  tiQi  :sPpr9Ve^  on/  what  the  tn^Uiiude  dp  appr^v^ 
I da^$lnaifpi  .' 

Infteadpf  the  whole  people  *  Epicurus  fubftitutcs  m.  Epift, 
ibnoe  mgijiof  great  virtue  and  reputation,  whom  ho  *'* 
i^  ^ir  havinjg;  us  ki  perpetually  before  pur  eyes,  a^ 
pur  guardian  and  infpe&or,  in  order  to  our  a&ing 
in   all  things,  as  if  ne  were  the  eye-witnefs  and  . 
judgp  of  per  a&ions.    Aady  indeed^  it  were  to  re- 
trencb  Gt)0j»peateil  part  of  one's  faults,  to  give 
tbeili/aivicaels  one  refpedts  :  of  whom  the  autho* 
my  aqdhfda  only  would  make  ovir  moft  (ecret  ac- 
|ifio&  ttioie  prjude;^  and  blamelefs. 

j-  If  ybu  would  make  Pythocles  truly  rich^  faid 
^icurus,  you  mufl:  add  nothing  to  his  eftate,  but 
only  xetrench  his  defires  and  appetites. 

I  (bouJd  never  have  done,  uiould  I  repeat  his 
many  other  maxinjs  of  morality  equally  juft.  Does 
$Qcr9tes  himfelf  talk  better  than  Epicurus  ?  And 
fome  pretend  tlxat  his  life  fyiced  his  dodtrine. 

Though  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  had  this  in-i(i.E|ii^ 
fcriptfon,   fUajwr4  is  here  the  fupretne  good^   the*'v 
mafter  of  them>  though  very  courteous  and  polite^ 
received  his  gucfts  wim  bread  and  water. 

*  AliqiiiJt  vii'  bontis  nobis  eligendus  d^,  ac  iemp«r  ante  oenlos 
habendns,  ut  fic  tancjuam  illo.  fiie^aritc  vivamus,  &  omnia  tan* 
^axn  illo  vi4cnte  faciamus.  Hoc,  mi  I^icili,  E^icurys  pr^cepir, 
cuftodem  nobis  Sc  paeHagogum  detlit :  nee  imin«rito.  Magna  bai-s 
peccatprum  lollitvr,  fi  pcccaturis  tcftis  adiiftat.  Aliqiicm  hatieat 
animuiy  quern  vereatur^  cujus  au^toritate  etiara  fccictufn  fuum 
U  lAiuii  ficiflt. 

\  Si  vi«,  inquit,  PvtboclM,  div»tem  facerc,  non  pocuniK  ailjicien« 
#  IP,  fed  cupiditatibus  detfabcndum?    Stntc,.  Bp>  ^\^ 

y  4  Him. 
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$«»«!•  Himfclf,    this  teacher  of  voluptuoufneis,    haci 

f'^  •  tcrtain  days,  when  he  fatisfied  his  hunger  with 
creat  fobricty.  He  fays  in  a  letter,  that  he  did  not 
Jpend  quite  an  as^  that  i$,  apenn^,  upon  z  mealj 
and  that  Metrodorus,  his  companion,  who  was  not 
(o  old,  fpent  an  whole  as. 

We  have  feen  with  what  courage  he  futkrtA  the 
iharpeft  and  mod  cruel  pains  in  his  laft  moments. 
What  can  be  faid  of  thefe  fadts,  and  many  of  the 
like  nature  ?  for  many  fuch  are  related  of  hini. 

What  fhall  we  fay  alfo,  qn  the  other  fide,  of  fz&$ 

in  great  number  direftly  the  r^verfe,  and  his  being 

reproached  ^ith  abandoning  himfelf  to  drunken- 

nefs  and  tl>e  mod  ihameful  debaiyches,  as  Diogenes 

Laerpus  inforqis  us  ? 

iTuftui.         But  Cicero  cuts  the  queftion  fhort  in  ope  word, 

feKft.I.j.  ^pj  r^uces  it  tp  a  fingle  point :  "  Dp  you  believe^ 

..•♦B>+7-  it  fayi  forpebody  tp  him,  that  Epicurus  was  the 

'•  man  fome  are  for  having  him  pafs  for,    and 

V  that.his  defign  was  to  inculcate  irregularity  ^nd 

^*  debauch?    No,    replies  Cicero:    for  I  find  hq 

**  aifo  advances  very  fine  maxinis,  ancj  moft  fcvere 

^*  morality.     3ut  here,  not  his  life  arid  manners, 

^*  but  his  do^rine  and  opiriions  are  the  queftion. 

U  Now  he  explains  himfclf  upon  wjiat  he  undcrr 

•*  ftands  by  pleafure  and  happincfs  in  a  manner  by 

^*  no  means  obfcure.     *  7  underjland  by  that  word^ 

"  fays  Epicurus,  the  pUafures  of  the  tafie^  the  pUa- 

^?  jures  of  havi^  tbf  view  of  fuch  ohjeSs  as  delight  the  eje^ 

•*  diverfms  andmufic.  Do  I  add  to  his  words  ?  Have 

**  I  annexed  any  thing  falfe  to  them  ?  If  fo,  pray  cor^ 

*i  xt&  me  J  for  I  have  no  yjevy  bqt  to  clear  up  the 

M  truih/^ 

Ae  Finib,       The  famc  +  Epicurus  decl^reS|  He  caw^t  fo  mtub 


ret. 

t  Tcftificaturi  ne  tptellig^re  quidem  fe  ppfle^  ubi  fit  aut  quid  & 
pUum^boniim,  prster  illud,  quod  cibo,  aut  potioncy  8c  aur.uBi  de- 
}e£btione,  ic  obfcoena  volaptate  capiatur.    J>/  FiM,  1. ».  «.  7. 
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MS  ecnceive  tbattbereis  enj  other  goodj  except  ^^^^j?^ 
£on/!fts in  drinking^  eatings  harmonious fmnds  that  di- ^ ^\^\^* 
light  the  ear^  atd  obfcene  pleafures.  Are  not  chefe  his 
i&wn  terms,  fays  Cicero  ?  An  hac  ah  eo  non  dicunturf 
if  we  fuppofe  that  he  iDaintained  fuch  a  maxim, 
what  regard  is  to  be  had  for  his  fineft  difcouries 
elfewhere  upon  virtue  and  purity  o^  manners  ?  The  ibid.  1.  i. 
feme  judgment  was  paffcd  on  them  4s  on  the  books  J*  "^  *^ 
he  wrote  upon  the  Divinity.     People  were  con* 
vinced,  that  in  reality  he  believed  there  were  no 
gods.     He  however  fpoke  of  the  veneration  due  tQ. 
them  in  the  moft  magnificent  terms,  in  order  to 
icreen  bis  real  fentiments  and  perfon,  and  to  avoid 
drawing  the  Athenians  upon  him.     He  had  the 
fume  intereft  in  covering  to  (hocking  a'  dodrine^ 
ps  chat  which  makes  the  fupreme  good  confift  in 
vdluptuoufnels. 

•   Torquatus  urged  extremely  in  favour  of  Epicu-  Dc  Pinib/ 
his,  wbofe  dodtrine  he  defended,  the  paiTage  where  j^-  "*  ^'* 
that  philolbpher  faid,  that,  without wifdoni,  honelly, 
and  juftice,  it  was  impoQibl^  to  lead  an  happy 
life :  nonpojfe  jucundi  vivi^  nijl  honefii^  &?  fapienter^ 
{S  jufie  vivatur.     Cicero  docs  not  fuflFer  himfelf  to 
be  diz%\^  by  an  empty  glitter  of  words,  with 
which  Epicttrus  took  pains  to  co^er  the  turpitude 
of  his  maxims.     He  proves  at  largi^  thitt  wifdom, 
honefty,    gnd  juftice,    were  ii?rc<ro«H:ikiifcble  with 
pleafure,  in  the  fcnfe  that  Epieurpe-givte  it,  which 
is  a  difgrace  to  philofophy,  .^,  ^  ^iftonour  to 
nature  itfelf.     He  afts  TprqtiawVi^  'when  he  ibid.n.74* 
jhould  be  clcfted  conful,  which r was  -foon  to  hap- 
pen,  be  wpuld  venture^  in  his  J(jp6ecH  tp  the  people 
or  ftnatp,  to  declare,  that  he  entered  upon  office 
fully  refplved  to  nropofe  to  himfelf  no  other  view 
tr  end  in  all  his  ^dions  but  voluptqoyfnefs  ?  And 
wherefore  wqgld  he  not  venture  it,  except  bccaufe 
he  well  knows  that  fuch  langu^e  is  infamous  ? 
'  I  Ihall  cpnclufje  this  article  with  a  fine  contraft  Ibid.  l.  ?♦ 
tnade  here  by  Cicero,     On  th^  one  fide^.  he  repre^  "'  ^5'  *"* 

fifnts 
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feots  L«  Thoriufi  Ballws  IrfadUFimiSi  ope  0f  tbofk 
men  i!>  expert  and  delUate  in  vplppcuQiirp^ft,  tfa« 
make  it  thdr  bufinefe  and  merit  tQ  refine  uptM 
every  thing  whicli  beara  the  name  of  pjeaAn'e  s  vvh^ 
v(^d  of  all  chagrin  for  the  pre&ot,  and  all  uneafi- 
neft  abom  the  iuture,  did  not  abandon  tumlelf  bfUv 
tallf  to  the  exceflfes  <^  eating  and  drinlcif^  nor  ta 
other  griefs  diyerfton$ ;  but;,  attentive  to  kn  haakh 
and  certain  rules  of  decency^  led  an  eafy  life  of 
ib£tne&  and  delight,  entertained  a  cpotpaiiy  of 
chofen  friends  every  d^y  at  his  hopfe^  had  his  table 
always  covered  wkh  the  fineft  and  ino((  oqi^ta 
ditbe«,  denied  himfidf  nothing  that  could  flatter  hie 
ieafe$  agreeably,  nor  any  of  thofe  pleafuies,  with- 
out which  Epicurus  did  not  conceive  how  (he  &• 
poem*  good  pould  fubGft ;  in  a  wor4,  who  was  in- 
duftrious  in  culling  every-where,  to  ufe  the  expfcf# 
iifin,  cHe  quinteSence  of  joy  and  delightt  and  whofe 
Tofy  comple^tion  argued  the  extraordinary  fund  of 
health  and  good  plight  which  he  enjoyed.  Tkie  i% 
the  man*  fays  Cicero,  addreffing  hin^elf  to  Tofu 
quaois,  1K^0)  according  to  your  eftimaie,  is  &-« 
premely  hftppy. 

^  I  am  afraid  to  name  the  perfim  I  defign  t^op* 
pole  to  him ;  but  virtue itfelf  will'datc  £or  me :  i{ 
is  M.  Regulus^  who,  of  his  owfi>aQcord,  with  no 
Other  forpe  than  his  word  given  th«  enemy*  recumed 
from  Home  co  Carthafle,  whete  hf  koew^  what  tor- 
ments were  prepared  mr  him,  and  where  he  wet 
aduaily  put  to  death  by  hunger  and  being  kept  per^ 
pecually  awake*    It  is  in  thofe  very  tormenta  chat 

*  Ego,  huic  qucm  ant«pon?m,  non  auid^o  diecre :  dicet  pro  nit 
ipfa  virtue,  nee  dubitabit  ifti  vcftro  bcato  M.Ktgulum  ant£ponere« 
Qv^m  quMem,  dnn  fua  voluntitc,  nulla  vl  coafias  pneter  ^6em 
c^um  dedcrat  hofti,  ex  patfia  Cai: thagloein  i-Qvetrtiffety  turn  tpftnn, 
turn  viglliis  &  farne  ci uciaretur,  cUmac  vii;|Cus  beatiorem  tuift, 
ooam  pi3tantci9n  in  rofa  Thorium.  Bella  niagna  ge(lerat»  bis  confw 
tucrat,  tiiunipbarat :  nee  taaien  iva  iHa  fupenora  tarn  m^pia  i>e« 
tf m  p:  ascUra  dncebat,  quam  ilium  ultimum'  cafuro,  quern  propter 
idrm  conftantiamque  rufceperat;  qui  nobis  mifcrabilis  videtur  aa^ 
^scoubua,  illi  per^iicnti^m  vo^>tapu<«  i2#  Fini^^  1.  a. 

▼irtUQ. 
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irinue  itieUf Iwdly  declares  him  inftnitfely  more  Hi^ 
py  (han  your  Thorius  on  bi9 1^  of  riifasi  and  wal'^ 
lowing  in  voluptuoufocfs,  Re({;ulus  k^  commanded 
jo  great  wara»  had  been  twice  coniiiJ^  and  received 

'  |he  honour  of  ^  triumph :  but  he  deemed  all  tfaofe 
a4vaii£up6  nothing  in  comparifoo  with  this  laft 
rvenc  ofbis  life,  which  his  fidelity  to  hi$  word  and 
his  cooftancy  had  drawn  upon  tutn :  an  event,  of 
which  the  mere  repetition  iSii&B  and  fri^tens  us, 
though  the  reaKty  was  matter  of  joy  and  pleafurc 
to  Regulus. 

Put  but  a  Chriftian  fuflSmng  for  the  truth  in  the 
place  of  ReguJu^i  and  nothing  can  be  more  concki# 
6v^  tiian  Cicero's  reafoning^  Without  which  it  ia 
only  refuting  one  abfiirdity  by  another,  and  oppofing 

«j|  ^lik  idea  of  happinj^ft  tq  tfn  infamous  happineft. 

S  E  C  T-    IL 
Opblims  §f  th  Sides  concerning  the  Jkpreme  good. 

WE  i|QW quit  the  fchool  of  kaft  repute amongft 
the  an^nt  phUofophers'for  its  doftrincand 
manner;,  hut  which  however  had  abundance  of  au« 
tbofi^^  and  whoft  dogma's  were  almoft  univeriklly 
Allowed  in  pra&ice^  the  attraflton  of  pieafum  bo* 
ing  ^  more  eSicacious  than  the  fined  rcafonings. 
We  now  proc«^d  to  another  fchool  muchextolkd^y 
the  F^g^  world)  from  which  it  derived  abundance 
(of  honour,  and  in  which  it  pretended  that  virtue 
was  taught  and  pra(flired  in  all  its  purity  and  per- 
fection.    It  is  plain  thac  I  fpeak  of  the  Stoics. 

It  was  a  cootmon  principle  with  all  the  philcH 
^phers,  that  the  fupreme  good  confided  in  living 
fording  to  nature :  fecumum  naturam  viverij  fum-  De  Finib. 
mam  hnum  effe.  The  diflferent  manner  in  which  they  i-  +•  «»•  h- 
explained  this  conformity  to  nature  occafioned  the 
diverfity  of  their  opinions.  Epicurus  placed  it  in 
pteafure :  others  in  exemption  trom  pain:  and  fome 
in  pther  objed^s.     Zeno,  the  founder  of  t^e  Stoics, 

made 
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made  it  confift  folcly  in  virtue.  According  to  him, 
to  live  according  to  nature,  in  which  alone  happi- 
nefs  corififts,  is  to  live  honcftljr  and  virtuoufly. 
Behold  what  nature  infpires,  to  what  (he  inclines 
us,  honefty,  decency^  and  virtue:  and  (he  infpires 
us  at  the  fame  time  with  a  fupreme  horror  for  alt* 
that  is  contrary  to  honefty,  decency^  and  virtue. 

•This  truth  is  evidently  fcen  in  children,  in 
whom  we  admire  candour,  Hmpliciry,  tendemefs, 
gratitude,  conipaflion,  purity,  and  ignorance  of 
all  evil  and  artifice.  From  whence  do  they  derive 
foch  excellent  virtues,  if  not  from  nature  herfelft 
who  paints  and  Oiews  herielf  in  infants  as  in  a  mir-^ 
ror  ?  In  a  more  advanced  +  age,  who  can  fbigct 
die  Man  fo  much  as  to  refufe  his  efleem  to  wife, 
fober,  and  modeft  youth :  and  with  what  eye  on 
the  contrary  do  we  look  on  young  perfbns  aban- 
doned to  vice  and  ^depravity?  When  we  read  in 
hiftory,  on  one  fide,  of  goodnefs,  generofity,  cle- 
mency, and,  gratitude  *,  and  on  the  other,  of  vio- 
knee,  injuftice,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty :  however 
remote  in  time  we  are  from  the  perfons  fpoken  of, 
are  we  ttlafters  of  our  opinions,  can  we  forbear  loving 
thq  one  and  detefting  the  other  ?  Obfcr ve,  fays  Zcno, 
the  voice  of  nature,  which  cries  aloud,  that  there 
is  no  real  good  but  virtue,  no  real  evil  but  vice. 

The  Stoics  could  not  reafon  either  more  juftly  ot 
with  aptcr  confequcnce  in  their  principles,  which* 
were  however  tjie  fource  of  their  errors  and  mif* 

*  Id  indicant  pucri,  in  quibus,  ut  in  fpcculls,  natura  cemitur.-* 
Qits  mcmoria  eft  in  his  beae  mercntiuin  *  <|U9  referends  grattse  cu-  ' 
^IditAt!  Atque  ea  in  optima  quaque  indole  oiaximi  apparrnt.  Di 
finih.  1,  5.  n.  6x. 

f  In  iis  vero  aeUtihus  qua?  jam  confirmatte  funt,  qtiU  e(l  tain  dif. 
fimiU  hominiy  qui  non  nioveatur  &  ofTenfione  turpitndiniti  &  co«i<* 
probati«ne  hon^tlatis  ?  Quis  eft  qui  non  oderit  libidinofam^  pratcTv 
vam  adoleicentiam?  Qu^is  contra  in  ilia  state  pudorem.conft-Anti* 
am,  etiamil  (\ia  nihil  inccrftt,  non  tamen  dUlgat?— Coi  TubuJi  no- 
rt\rn  odio  non  eft?  Quis  AritiKlem mortuum  non  diligitf  An  obK- 
▼Ifcamur,  quantopere  in  audiecdo  Icgcndoque  n^oveamuri  cum  picy 
cum  amjc^,  ^um  (Aa^no  znlmf^  alit^uid  factum  co|;nqrcimus  f  WuU 

)  n.  (%•  .  ^  ' 
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takes.  On  the  one  fide,  convinced  that  man  is 
made  for  happineis,  as  the  ultimate  end  ao  which 
he  is  deftined;  and  on  the  odier,  confining  the 
whok  being  and  duration  of  man  to  this  life,  and 
finding  nothing,  in  fo  (hort  a  fpace,  more  great, 
more  eftimable,  and  more  worthy  of  a  man  than 
virtue ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they-  (hould 
place  man's  ultimate  end  and  happinefs  in  k  ?  As 
they  had  no  knowledge  either  of  another  life,  or  of 
,thc  promifes  of  eternity,  they  could  not  do  better 
in  the  narrow  fphcre  wherein  they  confined  them* 
felves  through  the  ignorance  of  revelation.  They 
rofe  as  high  as  it  was  pofllible  for  them  to  rife.  They 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  the  means  for 
the  end,  the  way  thither  for  being  there.  For  want 
of  knowing  better,  they  took  nature  for  their  guide :  . 
They  applied  themlelves  to  the  confideration  of  it, 
by  what  it  has  of  great  and  fublime,  whilft  the 
Epicurean  confidered  it  only  by  what  it  has  of 
earthly,  animal,  and  corrupt.  Hence  they  necef- 
iarily  made  man's  happinefs  to  confift  in  virtue. 

As  to  what  regards  health,  riches,  reputation, 
and  the  like  advantages ;  or  difeafes,  poverty,  ig- 
nominy, and xh& other  inconveniencies  of  this  kind; 
Zeno  did  not  place^them  in  the  number  either  of 
goods  or  evilS)  nor  make  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  He  therefore 
mainuined,  that*  virtue  alone  and  of  itfelf  fufficed 
to  their  happinefs;  and  that  all  the  wile,  in  what- 
foever  condition  they  might  happen  to  be,  were 
happy.  He  however  fet  fome,  though  fmall,  value 
4ipon  thofe  external  goods  and  evils,  which  he  de* 
fined  in  a  manner  diiterent,  as  to  the  terms,  from 
that  of  other  phikyfophers,  but  which  at  bottom 
came  very  ne^i^jjtjb(;;faffie  opinions 

We  may  judge  (of  all  the  reft  by  a  fingle  examr  DeFinib. 
pic.     The  othtr^  ^hilolbphers  confidered  pain  as  a  i-  3-  »•  «• 

•  Virtutis  Untam  vim  cfle,  ut  ad  beate  vivendwn  fe  ipfa  con- 
lenu  fit.— Sapitoiet  mutt  ctfe  lemper  beatos.  D^  Finib,  1.  5.  n.  77; 
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leal  aad  foUd  cyJ^  which  cxtromciy  incomnalbded 
ihd  Wile  man*  buc  which  he  endrnvourad  co  flip 
port  with  patience  &  whioh  did  not  bioder  him  finonf 
being  huppy^  but  rendered  his  hapt>ine6  left  eoink 
pleie.  lisncCf  acc<irding  to  them,  ft  good  ^Aion^ 
txmipt  from  pain,  was  preferable  to  one  uftiCBd 
with  it.  The  Stoics  believed,  that  fuch  an  Qpimoii 
degraded  and  dlflionoured  yirtue»  to  which  all  ez«» 
teroal  goods  joined  together  added  no  aiora  thaa 
the  ftara  to  tl^  luftre  ot  the  fun,  a  drop^f  waterto 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  oeean»  or  a  mtte  to  tfe  inav^ 
merable  millions  of  Creefus  i  to  ule  their  own  am* 
parlfons.  A  wife  Stoic  theitfbre  reckoned  pain  aa 
nothing,  and,  however  violent  it  might  be,  be  was 
very  far  from  calling  it  an  evih 
"^^^  J  Pompey,  in  his  return  from  Syria,  palfid  CB^ 
^61/  '  ^'  prelsly  by  the  way  of  Rhodes  to  lee  the  cdebrated 
Stoic  PofidoiiiuB.  When  he  arrived  at  the  hooft 
of  that  philofopher,  he  forbade  his  lidor  to  ftrike 
the  door  with  his  wand^  as  was  the  euftom.  ^  Tfat 
perfon,  fays  Pliny,  to  whofe  power  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  were  in  fubje£tion,  was  pieafed  that  At/afcu 
of  his  li^r  (hould  pay  homage  to  the  dwdlii^  of 
a  philofopher.  He  found  him  in  bed  veiy  ill  of 
the  gout,  which  tormented  him  cruelly.  He  ex«> 
pre0ed  his  concern  to  fee  him  in  that  condition,  anif 
that  he  could  not  hear  him  as  he  had  promiled  him«' 
felf.  That,  replied  the  philofopher,  dq>ends  opoft 
yourfelf ;  it  (hall  never  be  faid  that  my  ilinefs  oc^ 
cafioned  fo  great  a  peribn  to  come  to  xAj  houlh  ki 
vain. 

He  then  beg^n  a  long  and  grave  diicourfe,  where- 
in he  undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  nothing 
good  but  what  was  honeft  t  And,  as  be  was  in  ex- 

•  Pompeius,  confefto  Mitbridatico  bcllo,  intratunis  Pofidonit 
(kpientix  profHIione  claii  domum,  fores  percuti  de  iftore  \  MBtore 
vetuiC}  &  fafces  li^oriot  jtnuse  fubmifit  is^  cui  i'e  Oriefis^cidcnr- 
que  fubmifenit.  .  Plhr.  1.  7.  c.  30. 

t  Cumque  ei  quad  facet  doloris  admorerentur,  fcpe  dixit:  MibU 
^s,  dQlofi  quamviiJUmUftusy  uunqMmtg  ^  co^Awr  mSmm, 
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oiffin;  puin  all  oter  wMlft  ha  fpokc,  he  often  re^ 
poflued :  Pain^  you  ^  mtbmg  %  thugbym  ^rsfr^ukii^ 
fime^  youjball  neoer  mAt  m  rjmycu  4m  eM^ 

Another  Stoic  wss  of  «  better  faith,    Thi$  was  Tofc. 
Dboyfius  of  Heraclea^  Zero's  difcipk,  whofe  do^  Qe^^* 
traie  he  had  long  aod  warmlj  maintaiaed.    ^  la  ^^  ^^* 
iIm!  t(»r]iien€$  of  the  ftone»  which  made  hiaf)  cry  o«;fit 
terribly^  he  difcover^  die  fai(hood  of  ell  he  had 
ftaug^  in  itfpdft  to  pain.  /  i«7W  devoted  mat^  ymrs^ 
ttd  hi,  /^  4i?  iMr  of  phUt^ofby,  and  cMmt  hmt 
f^kh.    Pmn  is  ihtr^ort  tm  evU, 

It  18  not  tccttbry  to  at(k  the  feader^s  judgment 
of  chefe  two  pbilofopbf rs.  The  ^hara^r  of  thde 
6dfe  £iges  of  the  PagM  world  is  paui^  in  the 
nsA  lirely  odioucs,  m  che  worda  and  a<^iooa  of 
she  firft.  They  Qxhibiftd  themfelves  as  ipedkacks, 
and  fed  themielve^  up  with  the  attention  of  others, 
md  %he  adminttion  whieh  they  bcliewd  they  oeca- 
ieoed.  Tbi^  bore  op  againft  their  inward  i^nfo 
tfiffotigh  the  ihame  of  iippearing  weak»  whilft  they 
concealed  their  real  defpair  uoder  the  appearance  of 
ja  falfe  tranquillity. 

Ic  nsiifl:  be  conitiled  that  pain  is  the  moft  dread- 
M  proof  of  vktue.  It  plunges  its  (harpncis  into 
she  snmofl  foul :  it  racks,  it  torments  ii,  without 
ks  faetng  poflible  to  fuipend  the  fenfe  of  it :  it  keeps 
k  lA  fphc  of  it  employed  by  a  fecret  and  deep 
woand^  that  engrofles  its  whole  actentioq,  and  ren* 
ders  fiime  infupportablc  to  it,  whiJft  erory  inftant 
feems  whole  years.  I<i  vain  does  human  pbilo(b{^y 
endeavour,  in  this  condition,  to  make  her  wife  ssaa 
appear  invulnerable  and  infenfible :  die  only  blows 
him  up  with  vain  prefumption,  and  fills  him  with 
a  force,  which  is  indeed  but  cruelty.  True  Reli* 
'  ^on  does  not  inftf^6t  her  difciples  in  this  manner. 
\  le  does  4X)t  dilguife  virtue  under  fine  but  chime- 

^  CkD  ex  renibiw  laborvety  ipfo  in  ejtilata  clamitabat»  falia  e^b 
i  a»  quas  antea  de  dplore  ipfe  knCiiku-^Plurimos  annos  in  pbUqft* 
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rical  appearances.  She  railes  mankind  to  a  ftateof 
real  greacnefs ;  but  that  is  by  making  them  difcera 
and  confefs  their  own  weaknels. 

Let  us  bear  Job,  the  man  put  to  the  rudeft  trial 
that  ever  was.  He  was  told  by  nieileng^  after 
melienger,  almoft  without  any  interval^  that  his 
flocks  and  herds  were  deftroyed^  his  flaves  killed 
or  taken,  and  at  lait  that  all  his  children  were 
crufhed  to  death  and  buried  under  tbe  ruins^  of  an 
houie  where  they .  were  eating  together.  In  the 
midft  of  ib  many  heavy  unforeieen  Itrokes,  lb  fud- 
denly  reiterated,  and  fo  capable  of  (baking  a  foul 
of  the  greateft  fortitude,  no  complaint  efcaped 
him.  Solely  intent  upon  the  duty  of  that  prectout 
moment,  he  fubmits  to  the  decrees  of  providence : 
Naked  came  I  into  tbe  worlds  and  naked  JbaU  /  g9 
cut  of  it :  tbe  Lord  gave^  and  tbe  Lord  bath  taken 
away :  blejfed  be  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord*  He  (hew9 
the  fame  fubmil&on  and  conilancy  after  Satan  had 
ilruck  him  with  biles  all  over  his  body,  and  ulcers 
to  his  very  marrow,  whilft  he  fufiers  the  moft  acute 
pains. 

Does  Job,  in  this  condition,  exhibit  himfelf  as 

a  fight,  or  feek  to  atrrad  admirers  by  a  vain  often* 

tation  of  courage  ?  He  is  far  from  it.     He  con- 

feiles  that  his  he(h  is  weak,  and  himfelf  nothii^ 

but  weaknefs.     He  does  not  difpute  ftrength  with 

God,    and  owns  that  of  himfelf  he  has  neither 

jobTi/ia,  ftrength,  counfe],  nor  refource.     Is  }ny  ftrengtb  tbe 

'^'  firengtb  ofJioneSy  cr  is  myfiejh  ofbrafs?  Is  tbere  belp 

in  me  t  And  is  not  wifdom  driven  quite  from  me  f 

This  is  not  the  language  of  Pagan  philofophy, 

which  is  nothing  but  pride  and  vanity. 

•   The  Stoics  made  their  fage  a  man  abfolutely  pcr- 

fed  and  void  of  paflion,  trouble,  and  defe(^.     It 

was  a  vice  Avitb  them  to  give  the  leaft  fenfe  of  pity 

and  compafljon  entrance  into   the   heart.     They 

deemed  it  the  fign  of  a  weak  and  even  bad  mind : 

clement!   ^iferatio  efi  vitiumfufiUi  animi^  ad  fpeciem  alienarnm 
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9aicrum  fucddentis  ■:  itaque  feffimo  cuique  familiariffiffia 
^.  *  Compaflion,  continues  the  fame  Seneca,  is 
a  trouble  and  fadnefs  of  th6  mmd^  occafioned  by 
the  miferies  of  others :  now  the  wife  man  is  fufcep- 
tible  neither  of  trouble  nor  fadnefss  His  foul  enjoys 
idways  a  calm  ferenity,  which  no  cloud  can  ever 
difcompofei  How  can  he  be  moved  with  the  mife^ 
ries  of  others,  as  he  is  not  moved  with  his  own  ? . 

Tlie  Stoics  reafoned  in  this  manner,  becaufe  they 
did  not  know  what  man  is.  They  deftroyed  nst- 
nire^  whiUt  they  pretended  to  reform  it.  They 
reduced  their  fage  to  an  idol  of  brafs  or  marble^  is 
hopes  to  fender  him  firm  and  conftant  in  his  own 
misfortunes  and  thofe  of  others.  For  they  were 
for  having  him  equally  infeniible  in  boch^  and  that 
Goinpaflion  fhould  not  make  him  confider  that  as  a 
misfortune  in  his  neighboar,  which '  he  ought  to 
r^ard  as  indifferent  in  refpeft  to  hipllclf-  They 
M  not  know,  that  the  fentiments  they  ftrove  to 
ezdnguifh,  were  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
that  to  root  out  of  his  heart  the  compafSon,  tenderr 
nefst  and  warm  concern  with  which  nature  itfelf 
infpires  us  for  what  happens  to  our  neighbour,  was 
to  deflroy  all  the  ties  of  human  and*  civil  fociety. 

The  chimerical  idea  which  they  formed  of  th<s 
fupfeme  perfedion  of  their  wife  man,  was  the  fouree 
from  whence  flowed  the  ridiculous  opinion  they 
laid  down,  that  all  faults  were  equal.  I  have  fhewn 
the  abfurdity  o^  that  maxim  elfewhere. 
.  They  maintained  another  no  lefs  abfurd,  but 
fiiuch  more  dangerous,  ahd  which  mt^  a  'confer 
Quence  of  their  opinion  u^n  what  conftituted  the 
niptemd  good  of  min  \  a  juft  ^nd  folid  opinion  in 
fome  (cnfe^  but  from  which  they  niade  a  bad  in* 

*  Mifencordia  eft  asgritudo  animi,  ob  altenanini  ifiiferianam 
i^em.  ^gritudo  aotem  in  £si(iientem  Yirum  non  cadit.  Settna 
qas  mens  eft,  nee  quidq\^M(i  ineidere  poteft  qucKi  illam  obducat.-* 
Aoc  iapienti  neia-^'is  quidem  accid^t  calaotiitatibus,  fed  omnem 
twtttiise  iraih  reverl^erabitj  tc  ante  fe  franget« 
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fercnce.  They  *  pretended,  that  the  fupremc  good 
of  man  ought  not  to  be  nnade  to  confift  b  any  of 
thofe  things  of  which  he  is  capable  of  being  di- 
vefted  againft  his  will,  and  which  are  not  in  his 
power;  but  i a  virtue  alone^  which  depends  folely 
upon  himielf,  and  of  which  no  foreign  violena 
can  deprive  him.  It  was  very  clear,  that  mankind 
could  neither  procure  for  themfelves,  nor  prefervc 
health,  riches,  and  the  other  advantages  of  that 
nature :  accordingly  they  implored  the  gods  for 
the  attainment  and  prefervation  of  them.  Tbefc 
{advantages  therefore  could  not  compofe  part  of  the 
iupreme  good.  Virtue  alone  had  that  privilege, 
becaufe  man  is  abfolutely  mafter  of  that,  and  de- 
rives it  folely  from  himfelf*  He  gives  it  to  him- 
fclf,  according  to  them ;  he  preferves  it  himfdf, 
and  has  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods  for 
Se  aat.  tbal^  as  for  other  good  things.  Hoc  qmdm  cms 
n!f6-Ils8.  ^'^^^^^^  babent^  externas  cmmodUates — -a  Ms 
'fi  habere:  'virtulem  autem  nemo  unquam  acctptm  in 
retidit.  Never,  faid  they,  did  any  man  take  it  in- 
to his  head  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  was  a  good 
man,  as  he  thinks  them  for  riches,  honours,  and 
the  health  he  enjoys.  Num  quis^  quod  bom  lir 
effety  gratias  diis  egit  unquam  ?  at  quod  dives^  quid 
bonoratuSj  quad  tncolumis.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
c^inion  of  all  men,  that  we  ought  to  a(k  God  for 
the  goods  of  fortune,  but,  as  to  wifdom^  we  derive 
that  only  from  ourfelves.  Judicium  boc  ommm  f^r- 
talium  eftjfortunam  a  deo  petendam^  afe  ipfofmenim 
ejfe  fapientiam. 

They  carried  their  frantic  pride  fo  high  as  to 
fet  f  their  fage  in  this  view  above  God ;  becaufe 
God  is  virtuous  and  exempt  from  paiTion  by  the 

•  Hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinor,  fi  modo  fit  aliquid  eflc  bfatnm,  *^ 
oportere  totamponi  in  poteftate  fapientis.  Nam  fi  amitti  vita  bein 
poteft,  beata  eflc  non  poteft.    De  Finih.  1.  a.  n.  86.  . 

+  Eft  aliquid  quo  fapiens  antecedat  Deum.  Illc  naturae  benefice 
non  timety  fuo  fapiens.    Senic,  Epift.  53. 

neceflity 


hcceffity  of  hii  nactirt,  i^tereas  their  ^iS^t  man  is  f(S 
by  his  own  choicd  and  Wifl. 

I  fliail  not  ftop  here  to  obfelve  to  the  reader, 
from  what  I  have  now  faid,  and  what  preceded  it, 
into  what  abfardities  the  moft  cfti^med  and  refp^A- 
cd  fedl  amongft  the  antients,  and  ihdeed  in  fame 
fefnfe  the  moft  worthy  of  efte^m  and  refpeft,  gave 
into.  Behold  what  human  wiftlbm  is  capable  df, 
when  abandoned  to  its  own  ftrength  and  lights,  or 
rather  its  own  impotence  and  darknefs ! 

It  remains  for  me  to  relate  the  opinion  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics concerning  the  fapreme  good  of  man. 

S  E  e  T.     HI;   . 
Ojnnm  oftbi  Peripatetics  coneertdng  the  fupreme  goad. 

IF  we  may  believe  Cicero  upon  this  head,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics, 
upon  the  queftion  of  the  fupreme  good,  conUfts  lefe 
in  things  than  wordsj  and  that  the  opinions  of  both 
amounted  to  the  fame  fenfe  at  bottom.  He  often  re- 
proaches the  Stoics  with  having  introduced  rather  a 
new  language,  than  new  doftrinesj  into  philofophy, 
that  they  might  feem  to  vary  from  thofe  who  had 
preceded  them ;  which  reproach  appears  to  havfe 
fufficient  foundation. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  fupreftife'  good  of  man  ought 
■   to  be  founded,  that  is,  to  live  according,  or  con- 
1.  forinably,  to  nature:  Secund^mnaluratn  vivere.  The 
.  Peripatetics  begah  by  examining  what  the  nature  of 
nian  is',  in  order  to  laying  down  their  principle  well 
i   Man,  fay  they,  is  compoled  of  body  and  foul :  fuch 
[  is  his  nature.    To  render  him  perfeftly  happy,  it  is 
I   neceflary  to  procure  him  all  the  goods  both  of  the 
;   body  and  the  foul :  that  is,  to  live  according  to  na- 
I   ture, in  Which  both  fefts  agree  the  fupreme  good  con- 
flfts.  In  confequence  they  reckoned  health,  riches,  re- 
putation^ and  the  other  advantages  of  that  kind,  in 
I  Zi  the 
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the  number  of  gpods',  and/in  that  of  evils,  fickaefi, 
poverty,  ignominy,  &c.  leaving  however  an  in&nite 
diftance  between  virtue  and  all  other  goods,  and  vice 
and  all  other  evils.    *  I'hefe  gpods  which  we  place 
amongft  thofe  of  the  body,  faid  they,  mak^  the  feli- 
city of  man  perfed,  and  render  his  life  completely 
happy ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  happy,  though  not  (b  entirety,  without  them. 
The  Stoics  thought  very  near  the  lame,  and  gave 
thefeadvantagies  and  inconvenienciesof  thebfxiy  tonie 
weight,  but  they  could  not  bear  that  they  fhould  be 
De  Finib.  Called  goods  and  evils.  If  once,  faid  they,  pain  were 
1. 5-&'9iito  be  admitted  an  evil,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
^^'  wife  man,  when  in  pain,  is  not  happy :  for  felicity  is 

incompatible  with  a  life  wherein  there  is  any  evO. 
People  do  not  reafon  fo,  replied  the  Peripatetics,  it 
any  other  refpef):.  An  eftate  covered  with  fine  com 
in  abundance  does  not  ceafe  to  be  deemed  fenile,  be- 
icaufe  it  produces  fome  few  bad  weeds.  Some  fmaH 
loiles,  with  confiderable  gains,  do  not  hinder  com- 
merce from  being  reckoned  very  advantageous.  In 
every  thing,  the  more  outweighs  the  lefs,  and  is 
the  rule  ot  judging.  It  is  thus  in  rcfpcft  to  virtue. 
f  Put  it  into  one  fcale,  and  the  whote  world  into 
the  other.  Virtue  will  always  be  infinitely  the  moft 
weighty  :  a  magnificent  idea  of  virtue  this  ? 

I  fhould  think  it  abufing  the  reader's  patience,  if 
I  beftow^  mofe  time  in  refuting  thefe  fubtleties 
and  bad  chicane  of  the  Stoics.  I  oiily  defire  hiih 
to  remember  what  I  have  obfef  ved  from  the  begin- 
iling,  that,  in  this  queftion  concerning  the  fupreme 
good  of  man,  the  philolbphel^,  of  whatever  fed 
they  were,  confidered  that  good  only  in  refped  ro 
this  life.  The  goods  of  eternity  Were  either  tm- 
known,  or.  indifferent  to  then). 

*  nia,  quae  font  a  noHU-  bona  corporis  xiuiaerafa^  complent  ei 
quidem  beatiflitnam  vitatty  fed  ita,  ut  dne  ills  poffit  beata  vita 
exiftcrc.    De  Finib.  I.  5.  n.  71. 

f  Audcbo  virtutis  amplitudinein  quafi  in  altera  Ubrat  lante 
ponere.    Terrain,  mihi  crede,  ea  lanx  U  maria  deprimet. 

ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    II. 

Opinions  of  the  antienf  pbilofopbers  upon  the  virtues 
and  duties  ef  life. . 

"  ^T^  HO  UGH  philofophy,  fays  Cicero,  bcaOffic.1.3. 

**    X     r^ion  wherein  there  are  no  uncultivated  "'  ^* 

^'  lands,  and  though  it  is  fertile  and  abundant  from 

**  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  no  part  of  it  richer 

^  than  that  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  life, 

"  and  lays  down  rules  and  precepts  for  giving  our 

^^  manners  a  certain  and  conftant  tenor,  and  making 

*^  us  live  according  to  the  laws  of  reafon  and  vir- 

**  tue/*  It  is  true  that  excellent  maxims,  and  fuch 

as  might  make  us  blufli,  are  to  be  found  upon  this 

head  amongft  the  Pagans.    I  (hall  repeat  K)me  oJF 

them  from  Plato  -md  Cicero,  confining  myfcif  more 

to  the  thoughts  than  expreflions  of  the  former. 

The  end  of  government  is  to  make  the  governed  happy ^ 
in  making  them  virtuous. 

The  firft  care  of  every  man  charged  with  thePiat.de 
government  of  others,  (which  includes  all  perfons  ^*^^- '•  "• 
in  general,  whofe  function  it  is  to  command,  kings,  ^'^  ''^  ^ 
princes,  generals,  miniftcrs,  governors  of  provinces, 
magiftrates,  judges,  and  fathers  of  families:)  the 
firft  care  I  fay  of  whoever  is  in  any  kind  of  autho- 
rity, is  to  lay  down  well  the  end  he  ought  to  pro- 
pofc  to  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  that  authority. 

What  is  the  end  of  a  man  charged  with  the  go-  in  Aldb. 
vemment  of  a  ftate  ?  It  is  not,  fays  Plato  in  more  p-  y^.. 
than  one  place,    to  render  it  rich,  opulent,  andi.^.p.^*^,'. 
powerful ;  to  make  it  abound  with  gold  and  filver  5 
to  extend  its  dominion  far  and  wide ;  to  keep  up 
great  fleets  and  armies  in  it,  and  thereby  render  it 
Superior  to  all  others  by  fea  and  land.     It  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  Athens  is  intended  here.     He  pro-  . 
pofes  fomcthing  much  greater  and  more  folid  to 
Wmfelf :  that  is,  to  make  it  happy  by  making  it 
Z  3  virtuous*. 
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virtuous  i  and  it  can  only  be  fo  by  (incere  piety 

and  profound  fubn^ifnpn  ia  regard  to  God. 

Pe  Lcgib.      When  we  fpcak,  fays  he  elfewhere,  of  an  h^ppy 

i.sp-4>o-«ity  or  pepublic,  we  db  not  pretend  to  confine  that 

felicity  only  to  fome  particulars,  it$  principal  pcrr 

fopi,  nobility,    ^nd  magiftr^icea  :   we  underftand, 

th^t  all  the  tnenibers  of  fuch  city  or  republic  are 

^appy,  each  in  their  (qveral  conditioas  and  degr^^ 

ind  in  this  (he  eflfintis^l  duty  of  a  perfpn  chargec) 

with  the  goycrnjn^nt  pf  it  cqnfifts. 

B>,  f,  964.     It  is  the  faaifi  with  a.  city  or  ftate,  a$  with  the 

hutnan  hody.   This,  comparifon  is  entirely  juft,  and 

aboupds  with  confp queoces.     The  body  confift^  of 

thQ  hf  ad  apd  the  n^ctnbers,  ainpngft  which  cnen^T 

^r?  fpm^  ^re  oioce  nOble,  niore  CQnfplcuous,  and 

9iore  necef&ry  th^tx  others.  C^n  the  body  be  laid  tq 

be  in  bei^lthi  and  good  condition,  whca  the  Icaft  and 

meaneft  o/the  members  is  difeafed  and  out  of  order? 

Ee  Rep.         Between  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  there  is  a 

l.«-P-3^?>  nautual  relation  of  waitfs  and  afliftance,  that  forms 

^^^         an  admirable  ty^  of  dependence  amongft  them. 

The  prince,  the  magiftr^tea,  and  the  rich  have  oc? 

ca^ou  foir  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging.  What  woulcj 

they  do,  if  there  were  not  an  inferior  order  of  pco- 

?le  to  fupply  them  wich  all  thofc  neceflancs  ?  This 
^rovidence  h^  is^ken  care  of^  fays  Plato,  in  efta- 
^lifhing  the  different  order$  and  conditions  of  mea 
by  the  means  of  neceflity-  If  all  were  rich,  thcit 
would  b^  neither  hufb^ndmen,  mafon$,  nor  arti- 
ficer^ :  aAd,  if  all  poot,  there  would  be  no  princes, 
i^a^iArates,  and  generals  of  armies,  to  gavem  and 
defend  the  reft.  It  wa^  this  mutual  dejpendeo(;e  that 
formed  ftate^,  and  within  the  compafs  of  the  iamc 
^dih  aQembied  and  united  a  multitude  of  ijoen  pf 
dif&regac  ti:a.desi  and  occupations,  all  neceflary^  to  the 
I  {^.uJbiiQ  ^od,  a^d  of  wjv^m,  ia  ^onfequeoc^  oone 

I  oy^^ht  to  be  Q^qfled,  aad  ftUl  kik  defpiiibd  by  hio^ 

'  "Vtba  gpverns,     Ftom.  this  multiplicity  of  ulents^. 

corvdi^iiws,  trades,  ud  emplp^^qiieots,  induced  io 

fome 
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ibme  meafure  to  unity  by  this  mutual  communica- 
tion and  tendency  to  the  fame  end^  refuUs  an  order, 
harmony,  and  concert  qf  wonderful  beauty,  but 
which  always  fuf^fea,  that,  for  the  perfedtion  of 
'  the  whole,  it  is  neceflary  that  each  partihotild  have 
its  perfe^ion  and  ornament. 

To  return  to  the  comparifon  of  a  city  or  ftatcl>eRep. 
tQthe  human  body,  th^  prince  is  as  the  head  or^'/^^'^^'* 
foul  of  it ;  the  miniflers,  ma^iftrates,  generals  of 
armies,  and  other  officers  appointed  to  execute  his 
orders,  are  bis  eyes,  art|)S,  and  leer.  It  is  the 
prince  who  is  to  animate  them,  put  them  in  mo« 
tioo,  and  direA  their  adioos,  Tli^  head  is  the  (eat 
of  the  underilanding ;  and  it  i&  the  ^nderftanding 
that  regutaies'  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  moves  the 
members,  and  is  waCchfui  for  their  prefervadon, 
well-being,  and  health,  Plato  ufes  here  the  com* 
parifon  of  a  pilots  in  whofe  head  alone  lies  the 
knowledge  of  fleering  the  veflel,  and  to  whofe  abi- 
lity die  fafety  of  all  on  board  is  confided.  Hpw 
happy  is  a  (late,  whofe  prince  fpeaks  and  ^s  in 
this  manner ! 

Whoever  is  charged  zvilb  the  care  of  others^  ought  to 
be  firmly  convinced^  that  be  is  defignedfor  inferiors^ 
and  not  inferiors  for  him. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  principle,  we  have  only 
in  my  opinion  to  confult  good  fenfe,  right  rea(bn, 
and  even  common  experience.  It  however  feldom 
h^pens  that  fuperiors  are  truly  convinced  of  it, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  conduft. 

Plato,  to  fet  this  principle  in  full  light,  begins 
by  introducing  one  Thrafymachus  into  the  dia-j^jj,  j,^, 
logue,  who  pleads  the  caufe,  or  rather  makes  thep-sj^^&c* 
apdogy,  of  a  corrupt  government.  This  man  pre- 
tends, that,  in  every  government.  That  ought  to 
be  considered  as  juft,  which  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  government :  That  he  who  commands,  and  is 
in  office,  is  not  lb  for  others,  but  for  himfelf :  That 

Z  4  his  •  . 
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his  will  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  all  under  him  !  Tha^ 
if  ftrid  juftice  were  to  be  obfcrvcd»  Superiors  of  air 
men  were  the  moft  to  be  pitied^  having  for  their 
lot  only  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  governinent, 
without  being  in  a  condition  to  advance  their  fi|« 
inilies,  ferve  their  friends^  or  comply  with  an^  re- 
commendation^  a$  they  would  be  bound  to  aft  in 
^  all  things  according  to  the  pinciples  of  eyaft  and 
fcvere  juftice. 

There  are  few,  or  rather  none,  who  ulk  in  th» 
manner :  but  only  too  many  reduce  it  to  pradice, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  conduft. 

Plato  refutes  at  large  all  this  wretched  loalbniDg, 
and,  according  to  his  cuftom,  makes  ufe  of  com* 
parifons  taken  from  the  common  ufes  of  life  :  f 
Ihall  content  myfelf  here  with  the  following  fingle 
proof,  to  (hew  that  thofe  who  command  are  Atf 
figned  for  their  inferiors,  and  not  their  inferiors  for 
thofe  who  command* 

A  pilot  takes  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  a  Ihip 
with  a  great  number  of  perfons  on  board,  whom 
different  views  and  interefts  induce  to  go  to  a  fo« 
reign  cpuntryt  Pid  it  ever  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  any  reafonable  man  to  imagine,  that  the  pa&o^ 
gcrs  were  for  the  pilot,  apd  not  the  pilot  for  tbo 
pafiengers  ?  Would  any  one  venture  to  fay,  that 
the  liek  whom  a  phyiiciaa  takes  care  of  are  for 
him  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  that  phyficians,  as  well 
as  the  art  of  phyfic,  are  intended  folely  for  xt^ 
ftoring  health  to  the  fick  ?  Princes  are  often  repre- 
n«/4»«  fented  by  the  anticnts  under  the  idea  of  tbefie^ 
^•"*  ierJs  tf  ibe  people.  The  fhepherd  is  certainly  for 
his  fiock,  and  nobody  is  fo  unreafonable  to  pretend, 
that  the  flock  is  for  the  fhepherd. 

It  is  from  this  doftrine  of  Plato,  that  the  Ro- 
man orator  borrowed  the  important  maicim,  whkh 
he  flrongly  inculcates  to  Quindus  Cicero  his  bro- 
ther, in  the  admirable  letter  wherein  he  gives  him 
»dvicc  for  hi$  good  coqdqd  iq  the  government  of 
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i  Alia,  vhichh^dbeen  confided  to  Ins  care,    ^jis' 

\  fir  me^  fays hc^  lam  convincid  that  tbefole  end  and 

I   sitMm  of  tbofi  in  auSboriiy  oi^bt  to  ie  to  render 

sB  under  them  as  bappy  as  peffibU'^-'-'-^And  not  onfy, 

adds  he,  tbofe  who  govern  citizens  and  allies^  hit  wbp^ 

eoerias  tbe  care  ^  Jlave^^  and  even  of  heafis^  ought 

to  procure  them  all  tbe  good  and  cowuetdence  tbey  ean^ 

^  mi  make  tbeir  advantage  tbeir  wbole  care. 

The  natural  confequence  of  this  principle,  That  Plat,  c^ 
all  fuperiors,  without  exception,  are  eftablifhed  for^*P**''' 
the  good  of  thole  under  them,  is,  that  their  Iplefeidthy. 
view  in  the  ufe  of  their  power  and  authority  ought  p-  s»o» 
to  be  the  public  good.    Hence  alfo  it  follows,  that^*'* 
only  perfons  of  worth  ihould  have  great  employ-^ 
ments ;   that  they  (hould  even  enter  upon  them 
againft  their  will ;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  neceflary 
to  ufe  a  kind  of  violence  to  oblige  them  to  accept 
fuch  offices.     And  indeed  places,  wherein  nothing 
as  to  be  ieen  but  pains,  labour,  and  difficulty,  are 
not  fo  defirable  as  to  be  fought  or  foUicited.  How* 
ever,  fays  Plato,  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
days  than  to  make  intereft  for  pofts,  and  to  pretend 
to  the  higheft  employments,    without  any  other 
merit,  than  an  ambition  that  knows  no  bounds, 
and  a  blind  efteem  for  one's  felf :    and  this  abufe  it 
is  that  occafions  the  misfortunes  of  ftates  and 
kingdoms,  and  terminates  at  length  in  their  ruin. 

Jufike  and  tbe  fat  tb  of  engagements  are  tbe  foundations 
of  fociety.    SanSity  of  oaths. 

The  firmeft  tie  of  fociety  is  jufticc,  and  the  foun-  cic.  ofic. 
dation  of  juftice  is  fidelity  to  engagements,  which  J-  '•  »•  ao, 
faith  confifts  in  the  inviolable  obfervance  of  pro-**' 
mifes  given,  and  treaties  made» 

• 

*  Ac  mihi  quidein  yideatur  hue  omnia  elTe  referenda  ab  iis  qui 
pnefunt  aliis^  ut  ii  qui  corum  in  iroperiis  erunt  fint  quain  beatif- 
^i*— -Eft  Butero,  non  modo  ejus  qui  ibciis  &  civibus,  fed  etiam 
cps  qui  fervis,  qui  muds  pecudibus  prscfit,  eorum  quibus  profit 
fommodts  utilitati^ue  ienrirf •    Cic.  Mptf,  %  ad  S(.  Fratr^ 

Injuftipc 
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offic.  1.  !•  Injufttce  can  aflumc  only  two  dtflferent ibrmss  of 
"•  **•  vUchi  the  one  refetnUes  the  fax^  and  is  that  of  ar- 
tifiiQe  and  fraud  i  and  the  other  the  lion,  whick  is 
that  of  triolenee^  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
tquaUjr  unworthy  of  man,  and  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture: bnt  the  moft  odious  znd  deteOable  is  that  of 
Craud  and  porfidy,  efpecial]y  when  it  covers  the 
blacked:  practices  with  the  outfide  of  probity. 

*  AH  kinds  of  fraud  and  artifice  fhould  be  ba- 
ftiAied  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  with  that 
aialignant  cunning  of  addreis,  that  covers  and 
adorns  itfelf  with  the  name  of  prudence,  but 
which  in  reality  is  infinitely  remote  from  it,  and 
fuits-f^only  double-dealing,  dark,  knavifh,  mail* 
dous,  ardficial,  perfidious  people :  for  all  thofe 
odious  and  deceftabJe  names  £:arce  fuffice  to  exprefs 
the  chaiader  of  fiich  as  renounce  fincerity  and  truth 
in  die  comtrierce  of  life. 

By  what  name  then  muft  we  call  thofe  who 
maikc  a  jcft  of  the  fapftity  of  oaths,  jl  which  are  ib- 
kma  and.  religious  affirmations,  made  in  the  pre* 
fences  and  before  the  eyes  of  God^  whom  we  call  to 
intnefs  to  tkem<»  whom  we  render  in  fome  meafure 
the  gitaraoieefbr  their  truth,  and  who  will  undoubt- 
edly aiveoge  the  facrilegious  abuie  of  his  name  ? 

The  regard,  dtie  to  the  Di.Yiaiity>  could  not,  ac- 

GOiding  to  Plato,  be  carried  MMk  far  to  this  refpedl. 

De  Leg.         It  was  from  this  principle  lie  defired  that,  in  trials 

j.ift.p.     wherein  onFy  ^empora^  inrerefts  ^re  concerned, 

9+«>  949*  tj^e  judges  fliould  not  pecjuire  any  oath  from  the 

parties,  ia  order  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to 

take  falfe  ones,  as  it  happens,  fays  he,  with  more 

than  half  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fwear  •,  it  being 

*  Quocirca  aftutiae  tollendae  ilint,  eoque  inalitia,  quse  valt  ilia 
qxiidem  fc  efTe  pi-udentiatn,  f^d  abed  ab  ea,  diftatquc  plurimum. 
Lib,  3.  «.  71. 

t  Hoc  g[enii»  oft  hamiaU  verfud,  obfcurU  aftuti,  fallacis,  malU 
tjofif  caUidjy  veteratoris^  vafri.    Ibid.  »«  57* 

X  B&  jusjurftYKkim  aiirmatia  religiof^  Quod  autem  afiirmltei 
quafi  Deo  teib^  prasniGeshi  id  tenendum  eft.    Jbiti,  a.  104. 

very 
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yery  uncommon  aqc}  dx£i;uk  for  a  ipsiAi  wfafa  ^19 
eft^te,  reputation,  or  life  9re  at  fUkf^  tQ  h^v^  io 
great  a  revcreqjce  fpr  the  paaie  pf  Qp^^?!  n9t  t9  yen* 
pm  to  ukfi  U  in  v^in .  TbU  delusacy  h  remark^lgd^ 
in  a  Pagan,  and  well  worth  our  lerious  fe^e^Hon^* 

Pl^to  goes  ftill  f^thinr*  He  declares,  ^%t  pacO^Ug. 
only  to  fwear  (lightly,  and  without  apy  uaoportwt  ^\"*  ^ 
jtalop,  bqt  to  ufe  the  n«x)?  of  God  i»  fiw»iliai 
fiifcourfe  and  converf^^fon,  is  to  dUhonpur,  and  to 
be  wanting  in  the  rpfpe^  due  to  thf  divinff  Majefty* 
He  would  thei:efore  have  been  %  from  apF^ving  a 
cuftom,  now  very  cotfia^on  even  ^n^ngj^  p^fiona  of 
H^orth,  of  calling  frequently  upon  the  name  of  Qod» 
when  nothing  i^  lefs  in  queftion  than  religion^ 

Pifferent  duties  of  civil  life.    Fine  masnms  ufon  virtue^ 

Every  one  ought  to  confider  die  comoion  good  offie.  L  %^ 
?s  the  great  end  of  his  aftions.    For,  ihould  own'^'*^ 
know  no  good  bpt  private  in^eref^s  and  be  for  cfi-t 
groffing  every  thing  to  themfelves^  nokittdo£fo* 
ciety  could  fubfift  amongft  them. 

Every  thing  upon  earth  was  created  fos  the  ufe 
of  man,  and  men  th^nvfelves  wer^  formed  for  one 
another,  and  for  the  aid  of  each  oth^  by  reeipro- 
cal  fervices.  Hence  we  ^re  not  to  believe,  that  we 
were  born  only  for  Qur^ke^i  Qw  counisry,  our 
fathers^  mothei:$,  and  fHfinds,  haye^  a  right  «o  wliaN 
ever  we  are,  and  it  isi  wf  dMHy  to  proQum  ^em  att 
the  advantages  in  our  ^^Wier.. 

It  is  upon  thefe  priociptes!  of  Qur  ^aacfi  to  juftiot 
and  fopety,  that  the  Stoics  di$ter9V<K)  many  quef* 
tiansof  moral  philoigphyi  in.  a  dvaMMcr  ^at  con- 
demns abundance  of  Qhf  iftian  cafiiifts. 

At  the  time  of  a  f;^fprvne>  A  merchant  arrivea  firft  ibid.n.50. 
in  a  port  laden  with  corn,  foU/owed  by  many  others  ^^• 
with  the  fame  freight     Ought  he  to  declaxc,  that 
the  reft  will  foon  be  there  *,  or  is  it  allowable  for 
bim  to  be  filent  about  them^  in  ordec  to  make  the 
better  marte  for  himfelf  ^  The  dccifion  is,  that  he 

ought 
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bughc  to  declare  it  ^  becaufe  (b  the  good  of  human 
(bctecy  for  v^ich  he  is  born  requires. 
Ofiic.  1. 3.  *   A  man  receives  bad  money  in  payipenc.    May  he 
n-9«-       give  it  to  othei's  for  good,  knowing  it  to  be  coun- 
terfeit ?  He  cannot,  as  an  honeft  man. 
Ibia,n:9a.     Another  fells  an  ingot  of  gold,  taking  it  for  brafi. 
Is  the  buyer  obliged  to  tell  3ie  feller  that  it  is  ^Id^ 
or  may  he  uke  the  advantage  of  the  other's  igno- 
rance, and  buy  that  for  a  crown,  which  is  perhaps 
worth  a  thoufand  ?  He  cannot  in  confcience. 
Plat*  in      ■    *  It  is  an  indifputable  maxim,  fays  Plato,  which 
Criton.      ought  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  condu& 
^  *^'       of  civil  life,  that  it  is  never  allowable  to  hurt  any 
one,  nor  confequently  to  return  evil  for  evil,  in- 
jury for  injury,  or  to  take  revenge  of  our  enemies, 
and  to  make  the  fame  misfortunes  fall  upon  thern^ 
which  thev  have  made  us  fufFer.    And  this  is  what 
right  reaton  teaches  us.     But  the  Pagans  are  not 
fteady  upoa  this  refined  point  of  morality.     •*  He 
^*  is  a  good  man,  fays  Cicero,  who  does  all  the 
"  good  in  his  power,  and  hurts  nobody,  unlefs  pro- 
©fic.  1. 3«"  voked  by  injury.**     Firum  bonumeJfe\  qui  profit 
n.  76-       qahus  pojit  \  noceat  nemim\  nifi  laceffiius  injuria. 
DeUgib.  •   One  of  the  laws  of  Plato's  commonwealth  is, 
yVi.  ^      ^^  money  Ihould  never  be  lent  with  ufury. 
lb.  1.  If.    '   The  goods  of  another  are  never  to  be  appropri- 
p-  9«3-      atcd  to  one's  own  ufe.  •*  If  I  had  found  a  trcafure, 
"  fays  Plato,  I  would  not  touch  iti  though  the  au- 
"  gurs  upon  being  confuted  Ihould  affure  me  that 
**  I  might  apply  it  to  mv  own  ufe.     That  treafurc 
**  in  our  coffers  is  not  of  fo  much  value  as  the  pro- 
**  grefs  we  make  in  virtue  and  juftice,  when  we 
*'  have  the  courage  to  defpife  it.     Bcfides,  if  we 
•'  appropriate  it  to  our  own  ufe,  it  is  a  fource  of 
*'  curfes  to  our  family." 
De  Legib.      He  judg^s  in  the  fame  manner  of  a  thing  found 
^•sP9H«in  one's  way. 

aiijihr,  8Tg  KaacSi  nioyfirteb  mtMvsffiai  siMaati»^  kuiimu 

A« 
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AU  other  good  things,  wichout  virtue,  ought  tain  Mental 
be  regarded  as  real  evils.     And* this  viipie  uif^Ntoi«p 
aeither  the  gift  of  nature,  the  fruit  of  ftudy,  noi^  p.  99. 
the  growth  of  human  wit,  but  an  ineftimable  blef-^ 
fing,  which  God  confers  on  whom  he  pleafes. 

QMraft  between  a  good  man  under  a  had  of  ivil4 
and  a  wicked  man  in  the  bigbeft  i^uence  and  good 
fortune. 

Plato  fupfofes  two  men  v6ry  diflferent  in  the 
world's  thoughts  and  treatment  of  them.  The  one 
confummately  wicked,  without  either  faith,  pro^ 
bitjr,  or  honour,  but  wearing  the  malk  of  all  thofe 
virtues  \  the  other  a  perieAly  good  man,  (I  mean 
according  to  the  |dea  of  the  Pagans)  who  has  no 
thoughts  but  to  be,  not  to  feem,  juft. 

t  The  firft,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends^  fparea 
teidier  fraud,  injuftice,  nor  calumny,  and  reckons 
the  greateft  crimes  as  nothing,  provided  he  caa  bui: 
conceal  them.  With  an  outfide  of  religion^  he 
afiefts  to  adore  the  gods  with  pomp  and  fpkndor^ 
offering  prefents  and  facrifices  to  them  in  greater 
number,  and  with  more  magnificence  than  any 
^y.  By  this  means  deceiving  the  dim  fight  <» 
|nen,  that  cannot  pierce  into  the  heart,  he  fucceeds 
in  heaping  up  riches,  honours,  efteem,  reputadoo^ 

«  Z; jkoAJ^  l(nH<raiuf,  aprni  if  U9  Sn  fiati  in  hf^aU*  ilS^ 
iMitATfamofctyvyfoiiMiiAtvwt  pJi 

t  Quanroy  &  duo  fint,  quorum  alter  o{>timus  vih  a^uiflimu9» 
fomma  juftitia,  fingulari  fide  $  alter  infignis  fcelere  9c  ^dacia :  St, 
fi  in  eo  errore  fit  civitas,  ut  bonum  ilium  vlrum  fceleratym,  facino- 
^Bm»  nefarium  putet :  contra  autem  qui  fit  improbilfimus,  exifti- 
^}  efie  fumma  probitate  ac  fide ;  proque  hac  opinione  omnium 
civiiun,  bonus  ille  vir  vexctur,  rapiatur,  minus  ei  denique  auferan- 
tttTf  eiFodiantur  oculi,  damnetur,  vinciatur,  uratur,  cxterminptur, 
tgeat,  poftrem^  jure  etiam  optiroo  ofinibvis  miierrimut  efle  videa- 
^n  contra  autem»  ille  improbus  laudetur,  colatur,  ab  omnibus 
diligatur;  omnes  ad  eum  nonores»  omnia  imperia,  omnes  opes, 
omnes  denique  copise  conferantur;  Vir  denioue  optimus  omnium 
^ftimationey  &  dignifiimus  omni  fortuna  judicetur :  quis  tandem 
*nt  tam  demens,  qui  dubitet  utnuD  ie  efie  malit  ?  GV.  i^uJ  LaSaalt. 
^n,  InflU,  1.  5.  c.  iz,  • 

powcrfal 
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powerful  dyMffkm^nts,  mnd  muldplying  advail- 
Ugs&oB  tnarriages  hr  hhtlfetf  atid  his  children ;  id 
a  urord,  Whatever  (hemoft  l|>lendid  fortune  iirchides 
of  ^hftt  u  fA6lt  fo6thing  and  beneficial. 

The  feodfid,  m  a  fbpreme  degree  the  good  man^ 
fimple,  modeft,  referved,  iblely  intent  upon  his 
duty,  inviolably  attached  to  juftice^  far  from  be- 
ing honoured  and  rewarded  as  he  would  deferve^ 
(in  which  cafe,  fays  Plato,  it  could  not  be  difcemed 
^edier  vinue  itfell,  or  the  honours  artd  rewards 
confaqaentiaAia^on^it,  were  his  mOtites)is  umverfidlj; 
in  difgrace,  bktckeAed  with  d^  moft  odidus  oAvan^ 
likS)  looked  upon  as  die  vH^  of  wretches*  aban«- 
doMd  to  the  moft  druel  and  ignominious  tre&tf- 
meiit,  tbr&mn  imo  frifaftj  fioia^ed^  tMi^dj  and  A 
laft  nailed  to  a  mfs  i  whilft  he  chu(es  rather  to  tm- 
dsrgo  the  moft  c^nael  tormentsi  than  to  renounce 
yatSSx  and  isindcetice.  Is  there  any  one,  cric^  Cicero^ 
ib  ftupid  as  to  hefitate  one  moment,  which  of  thefe 
twatne  would  rather  chufc  to  refemble? 

We  are  furpriled  to  find  fe^timents  fo  noble,  lb 

exahed,  and  fo  conformable  to  nght'  realbn  and 

juftice,  amongft  the  Pagans.     We  (hould  remeny 

ber,  that,  notwitbftanding  the  general  corruption 

and  darkaefe  which  had  overfpread  the  Pagan 

world,  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Word  did  not  fail 

to  (hine  out  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  minds: 

John  1.5.  Jndibe  ^tjhimtb  in  darbufs.    It  is  that  light 

whidi  difcovers  and  makes  known  to  therii  various 

truths,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,    k 

is  that  ligjht  which  writes  it  in  dieir  heairt^,  aifd 

^ves  tbeaa  the  difcernmenc  of  many  things  juft  and 

Iniibro     unjuft:  which  makes  St.  Auguftine  fay,  Let  Ac 

lucis.        tincked  fee  in  the  Bi^OK  of  the  lIcht  in  what 

manner  tig  ought  u>  live. 

ii^Mvi^a^i^m•    Icl  t&,  fuipenditur, 

Now^ 
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Now,  when  wt  fee  in  Gicece  crowds  of  learned 
men,  a  people  of  philoibphen,  who  fucceed  one 
another  during  four  entire  agesj  whoernploy  thenw 
ielrcs  folely  in  inquiring  after  truth ;  who  moft  of 
them,  for  fucceeding  the  better  therein,  renounce  • 
their  fortunes,  country,  fetttement,  and  aH  other 
cmpldyments  except  that  of  apf^ying  to  the  ftudy 
of  wifibm :  Can  we  believe  fo  fingular  and  even 
unexampled  an  event,  which  never  lumpened  in  any 
other  part  or  time  of  the  world,  the  efl^  of  chance, 
and  that  Providence  had  neither  any  diare  in  it,  hor 
intended  it  fior  any  end  i  It  had  not  defiined  the 
pUIofophers  to  rtfbrm  the  errors  of  mankind. 
Thofe  great  witi  difpvtsd  four  hundred  years  almofl^ 
without  agreeing  upon  and  concluding  any  thing. 
None  of  their  fchools  undertook  to  prove  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  none  of  them  ever  fb  much  as 
thought  of  advancing  the  neceflky^of  a  Mediator. 
But  how  ufeful  were  their  mora)  precepts  upon  the 
virtues  and  duties,  in  preventing  the  mundation  of 
vice  ?  What  horrid  dilorders  had  taken  place,  had 
the  Epicureans  been  the  prevailing  and  only  fcft  ? 
How  much  did  their  inquiries  contribute  to  the 
prefervacion  of  the  importantdedlrinesof  thediftinc- 
tion.  between  matter  and  mind,  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul^  and  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being? 
Many  of  them  had  admirable  principles  upon  ail 
thefe  points  wUcb  G^  had  made  k?fown  mky  tbenty  Rom.  1.19. 
preferable  to  fo  many  other  people  whom  he  left  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance. 

As  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  and  the  virtuous 
aflions  confequential  upon  it,  may  be  confidered  un- 
der a  double  poirt  of  view  ;  it  ought  alfo  to  produce 
two  quite  different  cffefts  in  us.  Jf  we  confidcr  it 
as  an  emanation  of  that  eternal  light,  which  jhinttb 
even  in  darknefs,  who  can  doubt  whether  it  be  wor- 
thy of  our  cfteem  and  admiration  ?  But  if  we  con- 
fidcr it  in  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeded, 

and 
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and  the  abuie  made  of  it  by  the  Pagans,  it  cari-« 
not  be  pnufed  without  referve  and  exception,  fc 
is  by  the  fame  rule  we  are  to  judge  of  all  that  we 
read  in  profane  hiftory.  The  moft  (hining  aAions 
.  of  virtue  which  it  relates  are  always  infinitely  re^ 
mote  from  pure  and  real  virtue,  becaufe  not  di- 
re&ed  to  their  principle,  and  having  their  root  ia 
8t.  Au-  cupidity,  that  is  to  fay,  pride  and  felf-love.  Ra- 
S^*^*  dicafa  ift  cupiditas :  Jpecies  poufi  ejfe  batunum  faBo- 
rumj  veri  opera  tana  effe  turn poffutU.  The  root.is  noC 
judged  by  the  branches,  but  the  branches  by  the 
root.  The  bloflbms  and  even  fruit  may  feem  like  i 
but  their  root  is  highly  difierent.  NM  attadari 
quodjioretfinisy  fid  ^tue.  radix  eft  interna.  Not  what 
thefeaftionshaveof real,  but  whatisdefedivein  theafiy 
ought  to  be  condemned.  It  is  not  what  they  havi^ 
but  what  they  want,  that  makes  them  vicious^  And 
what  they  want  is  Charity,  that  ineftimaUe  ^ft,  of 
which  the  want  cannot  be  fupplied  by  any  other, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  and  the  true  religion.  Accordingly  we  fe^ 
that  none  of  the  Pagans,  who  in  other  refpeds  have 
laid  down  very  fine  rules  of  duty  between  man  and 
man,  have  made  the  love  of  God  the  fundamental 
principle  of  their  morality :  none  of  them  have 
taught  the  necelfity  of  dircdins  the  adions  of  hu« 
man  probity  to  him.  They  knew  the  branches, 
but  not  the  ftem  and  trunk  of  moral  peidfedion* 
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ARTICLE.    III. 

Cy  JurifprndctKet  or  the  Chit  Law. 

I  Annex  the  knowledge  of  laws  to  moral  philo- 
fophyj  oif  which  it  is  a  part,  or  at  Icaft  to  which 
it  has  a  great  relation.  It  is  a  fubjedt  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  I  fliall  treat  it  very  fuccindtly.  The  me- 
moirs with  which  an  able  profcffor  of  law,  Mr. 
Lorry,  one  of  my  very  good  friends,  has  fupplicd 
me,  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  me. 

By  thjc  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  mean  the  know- 
ledge of  Right,  of  Laws  in  general.  Every  peo- 
ple have  had  their  particular  laws  and  iegidators. 
Moles  is  the  moil  antient  of  them  all :  God  him- 
felf  didated  the  laws  it  was  his  will  that  his  peo- 
ple fhpuld  obferve.  Mercurius  Trifmegiftus  a- 
mongfi  the  Egyptians,  Minos  amongft  the;  inha7 
bitants  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  Pythagoras  amongft 
the.  cities  of  Great  Greece,  Charondas  and  Zaleu- 
cus  in  the  fame  country,  Lycurgus  at  Sparta^  and 
Draco  and  Solon  at  Athens,  are  the  moil  celebrated 
Legiflatots  of  Pagan  antiquity.  As  I  have  fpoken 
of  them  with  fufEcient  extent  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  1  proceed  direftly  to  the  Ronians. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Roman  civil  law  were 
little  cxtenfive.  Under  the  kings,  Rome  had  only 
a  fmall  number  of  laws,  which  were  propofed  at 
firft  by  the  fenate,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  the 
aflcmbly  of  the  people.  Papirius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  was  the  firft  that 
coilefted  the  laws  made  by  the  kings  into  onebody. 
That  colleftion  was  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  Jus  Papirianuniy  The  Papirian  law. 

The  commonwealth,  after  having  aboliflied  the 
j)ower  of  kings,  retained  their  laws  for  fomc  time : 
but  they  were  afterwards  exprefsly  abolifhcd  by  the 
Tribunitian  law,  in  hatred  to  the  n^ime  of  kings. 

Vol.  Ill,  A  a  Fro^i 
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From  that  time  it  ufcd  an  unccf  tain  kind  of  Right 
till  the  twelve  tables,  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Decemviri,  and  compofed  out  of  the  laws  of  A- 
thens  and  the  principal  cities  of  Greece.,  into  which 
deputies  had  been  fent  to  colledt  fuch  as  they  ftiould 
judge  the  wifeft  and  beft  adapted  to  a  republican 
government.  *  Thcfc  laws  were  the  foundation 
and  fource  of  the  whole  Roman  civil  law;  and 
Cicero  t  is  not  afraid  to  prefer  them  infinitely  to 
all  the  writings  and  books  of  the  philofophers,  as 
well  in  refpeft  to  the  weight  of  their  authority,  as 
the  extent  of  the  utilrty  dedociWe  from  them. 

The  tntvity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  feverity, 
of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  made  way  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  learned,  and  the  praetor's  tdifts. 
The  firft -employed  themfelves  in  eocplaining  thdr 
IJ)irit'and  intention:  the  fecond  in  foftening their 
rigour,  and  ftipplying  what  might  have  been 
omitted. 

The  laws,  in  procefs  of  time,  having  multiplied 
to  infinity  in  a  manner,  the  Ttudy  of  them  became 
^bfohitely  neceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
(difficult.  Perfons  of  birth,  capacity,  learning,  and 
love  for  the  public  good,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Civilians,  applied  wholly  to  this  ftudy.  The 
young  Romans,  who  defigned  to  open  themieives 
'•a  way  to  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth  by 
the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  was  the  firft  ftep  to 
.  them,  went  to  the  honfcs  of  thefe  civilians  in  order  to 
-acquire  their  firft  knowledge  of  the  law,  without 
which  it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  fucceed  at  tte 

^  Qni  riMnt  qnoque  in  hoc  hmneiiro  aliarum  fuper  a1}as  aceiraa- 
mm.  ItgfBtm  cumulo,  ferns  omnis  publici  privatique  eft  juris.  In*. 
/.  3.  n.  H- 

t  Frcmant  cmtncs  licet,  dicam  quo^  lentio.  Biblioth^as^  ineKer- 
cule  omtiium  philofophorum  unus  mihi  videturXII  tabularum  KbeJ- 
lus,  (i  quis  legum  fontes  8c  capita  viderit,  Sc  au^oritatis  ponderCf 
&  utilitatis  ubcrtate  fupcnrc.    De  Oraf,  /.  i.'ti.  195. 

bar. 
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bar.  j;  Private  perfpns  in  all  their  affairs  had  recourfe 
to  them,  and  their  houfes  were  regarded  as  the  ora- 
cles cf  the  whole  city^  from  whence  anfwers  were 
brought,  which  determined  doubts^  calmed  dif* 
quiets,  and  directed  the  methods  it  was  neceflary 
to  take  in  the  profecution  of  all  fuits. 

Thefe  anfwers  were  90  morci  than  opinions, 
which  might  inform  the  jude^,  but  impofed  nQ 
neceffity  upon  them  of  following  them.  Auguftus 
was  the  firft  who  gave  them  more  authority,  m  ap* 
poincing  civilians  himfelf,  that  Were  no  longer  li- 
mited  to  ferve  as  council  to  particulars;  but  were 
held  the  emperor'3  officers.  From  thenceforth^ 
their  opinions  reduced  to  writing,  and  feal^d  with, 
the  public  authority^  had  the  force  of  laws,  to  which 
the  Emperors  obliged  the  judges  to  conform. 

The  civillians  publifhed  various  works  under 
diSerent  tides,  which  have  contributed  exceedingly 
to  reducing  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  liw  into  arc 
and  method; 

fbefe  laws^  in  prbcefs  of  tirtte,  rtiultiplied  cx^ 
iremely,  and  made  way  for  doubts  and  difficulties 
by  contradidlions  fuppofed  or  real.  In  fuch  cafes 
recourfe  was  had  to  the  prince,  who  gave  the  folu^^ 
tion  of  them.  He  adjudged  alfo  by  decrees  the! 
caufes  referred  to  him  by  appeal,  and  anfwered  by 
refcripts  all  the  confultations  addrefied  to  him  by 
petition  or  memorial  And  from  thehce  partly 
Came  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors,  fo  full  of 
wifdom  and  equity,  from  which  the  body  of  the 
Ronian  or  Civil  law  has  been  formed. 

To  form  thefe  d^cilions  with  the  greater  macuri- 
ty^  they  callled  in  the  affiftance  of  the  mpft  learned 
tivilians;  and  did  not  give  their  anfwers,  till  after 
having  concerted  theni  well  with  all  the  perfons  in 

*  Eii  fine  dubio  domus  juriiconfulti  totixu  oraoiltim  civitatis^ 

•  fn^  {'wesfibi  cwfiUnm  expettmt  fuarum  terum  inarti  s  quos  ego  (it  * 

is  Crafius  that  i]3eaks)  mea  ope  ex  incertis  certos  compotefque  cofifilU  • 

'^mtto,  ut  Hi  res  temeri  troBent  turbideu.    De  Orat.  hi.n.  ]99> 
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the  empire  who  were  bed  verfcd  in  the  laws  and 

rights  of  the  public. 

I  (hall  fay  a  few  words  in  this   place  upon  the 

mod  celebrated  civil  lawyers  of  the  later  times. 

A.D.205.      Papinian  (jEmilius)  was  in  great  confideration 

with  the  emperor  Severus,  whom  he  had  fucceedcd 

in  the  office  of  Fifcal  jrdvocate.     He  was  looked 

dpon  as  the  afylum  of  the  laws,  and  the  rcpofitor/- 

•of  the  whole  knowledge  of  them.     The  emperor 

Cod.Th.  Valentinian  III.  raifed  him  aboye  all  the  civiliartis, 

i.T.4.1.1.  in  ordaining,  by  his  law  of  the  7th  of  November! 

426,  that,  when  they  were  divided  opon  any  pome,; 

they  Ihould  follow  thfe  opinion  efpoufcd   by  thatf 

eminent  genius,    as   he  calls  him.     And  indeed? 

Cnj.  in      Cujas  judges  him  the  moft  profound  civilian  that 
Cod.  Th.   ^^^^  ^^^^^  Qj.  ^^^^  ^jjj  ^^ 

The  Emperor  Severus,  being  willing  to  raife  hisj 
great  merit  to  equal  dignity,  made  him  PraftRui 
pratorio^  of  which  one  of  the  principal  fundioni 
was  to  judge  caufes  jointly  with  the  emperor,  of 
in  his  name.  Papinian,  to  acquit  himfelf  the  beaef 
in  that;  office,  took  Paulus  and  Ulpian  for  hil 
counfellors  and  judges  affiftant,  whofe  names  are 
alfo  very  famous  amongft  the  civilians. 
Dio.  1. 77.  Severus,  at  his  death,  left  two  fons^  Caracalll 
p.87o,&€.  j^j^j  Gtxz.  Though  they  had  both  the  name,  Diorf 
kflTures  us  that  only  Caracalla  had  the  power,  01 
emperor,  who  foon  ridded  himfelf  of  his  colleagud 
in  the  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  conccivai' 
ble;  for  he  caufed  him  to  be  aflaffinated  in  th 
arrfis  of  their  common  mother,  and,  according  t 
fome,  killed  him  with  his  own  -hands. 

Caracalla  murdered  all  whom  his  brother  hai 
loved,  and  who  had  either  ferved  or  retained  tl 
him,  without  diftinftion  of  age,  fex,  or  quality 
and  Dion  fays,  that  he  began  with  twenty  thoufan 
Cacfariani.  of  his  domeftics  and  foldiers.  To  mention  or  wrii 
the  name  of  Geta  fufficcd  for  being  immediatel 

butchered 
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Vutchcred ;  fo  that  the  poets  dared  not  ufc  it  even  in 
comedies;  where  it  was  commonly  given  to  flaves, 

Papinian  could  not  efcape  his  cruelty.      It  is 
faid,  that  Caracalla  would  have  obliged  him   to 
compofe  a  difcourfe  to  excufe  the  death  of  Geta 
cither  to  the  fenate  or  people,  and  that  he  generoufly 
replied  :  //  is  not  fo  eafy  to  e^cufe^  as  to  commit^  par^  • 
ticide  ;  a;id,  To  accufe  an  innocent  perfony  after  having 
deprived  him  if  his  life^  is  a  fecond  parricide.     He  Tacit.  An^ 
pcraembercd  without  doubt,  that  Seneca  had  been  "^j^^j  '*• 
very  much  blamed,  for  having  compofed  a  letter 
fcr  Nero  to  the  fenate,  to  juftify  the  affaflination 
of  his  mother.     The  fon  of  Papinian,  who  wa$ 
then  quseftor,  and  had  three  days  before  exhibitejj 
magnificent  games,  was  alfo  killed. 

Fabius  Sabinus.  The  Emperor  Heliogal?alus  A.D.1215. 
having  ordered  a  centurion  to  go  and  kill  Sabinus, 
that  officer,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  believed  that  he 
had  bade  him  make  Sabinus  quit  the  city.  The 
centurion*s  error  faved  the  lite  of  Sabinus,  who 
paffed  for  the  Cato  of  his  times.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,,  who  fucceeded  Heliogabalus,  placed 
him  in  the  number  of  thofe  next  his  perfon,  and 
whofe  counlel  he  took  for  governing  wifely, 

Ulpi  AN  (Donntius  Ulpianus)  defcended  originally  a.  D.  %%%, 
from  the  city  of  Tyre.     He  had  been  counfellor, 
and  judge  aflillant  to  Papinian,    in  the  time  of 
Scverus.    When  Alexander  came  to  the  empire,  be 
placed  him  near  his  perfon,  in  quality  of  counfellor 
of  (late,  and  to  take  care  of  all  things  referred  to  Scrinio- 
his  judgment,  which  employment  is  evidently  that/yn^raa- 
fince   called  Great  Referendary.     He  afterwards^*^*'"' 
niade  him  Prafe£ius  pr^lorio. 

Lampridius  places  him  at  the  head  of  thofe  in  AIci^. 
^ife,  learned,  and  faithful  perfons,  who  compofed  ^"' 
Alexander's  council ;  and  aflures  us  that  prince 
paid  him  greater  deference  than  any  body  elfe, 
^pon  account  of  his  extraordinary  love  of  jufticc^ 
that  he.converfed  only  with  him  in  private  j  that 
A  a  3  he 
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he  looked  upon  him  as  his  tutor  ^  and  that  he  proved 
an  excellent  cmperof,  from  fnaking  great  ufe  of 
Ulpian'^  counfcls  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
As  Ulpian  endeavoured  to  re-eftabli(k  difciplinc 
jlmongft  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  they  rofe  againft 
jiirti,  and  demanded  his  death  of  Alexander.  In- 
fiead  of  granting  their  requeft,  he  often  covered 
him  with  nis  purple  robe,  to  defend  him  againft  the 
cffeds  of  their  fury.  At  length,  having  attacked 
him  in  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  pa? 
lace  to  implore  the  aid  of  Alexander  and  Mammasa. 
fiut  all  the  awe  of  the  imperial  authority  could  not 
fave  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  foldiers,  even  in 
die  fight  of  Alexander.  Several  of  Ulpian's  work^ 
are  ftill  extant, 
in  Alex.  Paulus.  (JuUus  Pnfdus)  He  was  of  Padqa, 
y}t.  where  his  ftatue  is  ftill  to  be  fecn.    He  was  nomi- 

nated co^iful  under  Alexander,  and  then  Pr^eftBui 
-  praiorio.  He,  as  Well  as  Sabinus  and  Ulpian^ 
tras  of  the  council  fqrmed  by  Mammaea  the  mo- 
ther, and  Msefa  the  grandmother  of  Alexander, 
to  adminifter  the  public  affairs  during  the  minority 
of  that  prince.  Every  body  knows  the  great  fer- 
vices  they  did,  and  the  reputation  they  acquired, 
him.  The  Roman  empire  had  at  that  time  every 
thing  that  could  render  a  ftate  happy,  a  very  goo4 
prince,  and  excellent  minifterij :  for  the  one  is  of 
.  fmall  utility  without  the  other ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  people  to  have  a 
prince  good  of  himfelf,  but  who  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  deceived  by  bad  men,  than  to  have  one  more 
wicked,  who  however  infpeds  into  the  conduft  of 
his  officers,  and  obliges  them  to  do  their  duty, 
Alexander  always  fet  great  value  upon  the  merit  of 
j^aulus,  who  is  faid  to  have  written  more  than  any 
other  civilian. 

PoM^ONius  was  alfo  of  Alexander's  court  and 
council.  How  happy  was  (his  reign !  As  he  lived 
fO  the  age  of  feventy- eight,  he  compofed  a  great 

number 
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number  of  works.  Amongft  the  reft,  he  made  4 
colle£):ion  of  ail  the  famous  civilians  down  to  the 
Emperor  Julian. 

MoDESTiNus  (Heremius)  lived  alfo  in  the  reign 
of 'Alexander;,  who  raifed  him  to  the  confuUhip, 
He,  as  well  as  the  four  preceding  lawyers,  was  Pa- 
pinian's  difciple,  whole  care  formed  them  all  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  What  fervices  does  a 
fij^le  man  ibmetimes  render  a  ftace  by  his  learning 
and  pupils ! 

Trcboniam  was  of  Pamphylia.  He  was  hor 
noured  with  the  Hrft  employments  at  Conftantinor> 
pic  by  the  emperor  Juftinian.  It  was  under  that 
prince,  and  by  his  care,  that  the  civil  law  took  a 
new  form,  and  was  reduced  into  an  order  that^ftilj 
fubfids,  and  will  for  ever  do  him  honour. 

Before  him,  there  were  many  Ccdes^  which  were 
cither  compiled  from,  or  abridgments  of,  the  Ro-r 
man  laws.  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  two  ci- 
vilians, made  a  colledion  of  laws,  which  from 
their  names  was  called  The  Gregorian  and  Hermo^ 
genian  C^de.  It  was  a  colledtion  of  the  Conftitu^ 
tions  of  the  Emperors,  from  Adrian  down  to  Dio* 
clcfian  and  Maximin  in  306.  This  work  was  of  no 
ufc,  for  want  of  authority  to  caufe  it  to  be  obfer-^ 
ved.  The  Emperor  Theodofius  the  Younger  was 
the  firft  who  conipofed  a  Cede  in  fixtecn  books, 
confifting  of  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors  from 
Conftantine  the  Great  down  to  him  5  and  he  abro-  " 
gated  all  laws  not  comprifcd  in  this  fyftem,  which 
is  called  The  ^heodqfian  Code^  and  was  publilhed  in 

438- 

And,  laftly,  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  feeing  the 
authcM"ity  of  the  Roman  law  much  weakened  in  the 
Weft,  from  the  decline  of  the  empire,  refolved  to 
caufe  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  law  to  be  com- 
piled a*new.  He  charged  Trebonian  with  this 
commifiion,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed civilians  then  in  being.  He  chofe  the  fineft  of 
A  a  4  the 
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the  Imperial  Conftitutions  from  Adrian  down  to  hi| 
own  time,  and  publiflicd  this  new  Code  in  529. 

He  afterwards  undertook  a  new  work  by  order 
of  the  emperor :  this  was  to  extraft  the  fined  de» 
cifions  from  the  two  thoufand  volumes  of  the  an- 
tient  civilians,  and  to  reduce  them  into  one  body, 
which  was  publilhed  in  533,  under  the  name  of 
^he  Digeft.  The  Emperor  gave  this  colleSion  the 
force  of  law  by  the  letter  which  he  placed  in  front 
of  the  work,  and  which  ferves  it  for  a  preface.  It 
is  called  alfo  The  Pandeil.  The  Digeft  confifts  of 
lifty  books. 

The  fame  year  appeared  the  Injtitutes  of  Jufti- 
niari,  a  book  which  contains  the  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

The  year  following,  that  is  to  fay  in  534,  the 
emperor  ihade  fome  alterations  in  his  firit  Code, 
which  he  abolilhed,  and  fubftituted  a  new  one  in  iti 
ftead,  to  which  alone  he  gave  the  authority  of  law. 

And,  laftly,  after  this  revifal,  Juftinian  publiflicd 
an  hundred  and  fixty-five  conftitutions,  and  thirteen 
edifts,  which  are  called  No^elU^  the  Novels^  either 
becaufe  they  make  a  confiderable  change  in  tho 
antieqt  law ;  or,  according  to  Cujas,  becaufe  they 
were  made  upon  new  cafes,  and  compiled  after  the 
revifal  of  the  Code  by  the  order  of  that  emperor. 
Moft  of  the  Novels  were  written  in  Greek,  ahd  were 
tranflatcd  into  Latin. 

The  body  of  the  civil  law  therefore  confifts  of 
four  parts,  the  Code,  the  Digeft,  the  Inftitutcs, 
and  the  Npvels.  By  the  Civil  Law^  the  Inftitutcs 
underftand  the  laws' peculiar  to  each  city  or  people. 
But  at  prefent  it  is  piroperly  the  Roman  law,  con- 
tained in  the  Inftitutcs,  the  Digeft,  and  the  Code. 
It  is  otherwife  called  the  Written  Law. 

From  all  that  I  have  now  faid  may  be  fccn, 
what  fervices  a  prince  may  render  his  people,  who 
applies  himfelf  ferio'ufly  to  the  cares  of  government, 
and  who  is  well  convinced  of  the  extent  and  im? 

portaricc 
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portanceof  his  duties.  Juftinian  had  been  veiy 
rucccfsful  in  the  wars  he  had  undertaken,  and  had 
^  the  wifdom  to  afcribe  that  fuccefs  neither  to  the 
number  of  his  troops,  the  courage  of  his  foldiers,* 
the  experience  of  his  generals,  nor  his  own  talents 
;ind  abilities;  but  folely  to  the  proceAion  with  which 
God  had  vouchfafed  to  favour  his  arms.  But,  had 
he  contented  himfelf  with  this  mihtary  glory,  he 
would  have  thought,  that  he  had  only  half  dif- 
charged  the  fundions  of  fovereignty,  which  was 
priqcipally  eftablifhed  for  rendering  jufticc  to  the 
people  in  the  name  and  place  of  God  himfelf.  Ac- 
cordingly he  declares  cxprefsly  'in  a  public  edift, 
that  the  f  Imperial  Majefty  ought  not  to  be  adorned 
with  arms  only,  but  armed  aUb  with  laws,  for  the 
good  government  of  the  people,  as  well  in  peace 
as  war.  ^  • 

Accordingly,  after  having  reftored  peace  to  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  as  a  warri6r,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  regulation  of  its  polity  as  ,a  legifla-p 
tor,  by  inftituting  an  univerfal  body  of  law,  to 
ferve  as  the  rule  of  all  tribunals :  a  work  which 
had  been  much  the  objeft  of  the  wiftjes  of  his  pre- 
decefibrs,  as  himfelf  obferves  in  more  than  one 
place,  but  which  feemed  attended  with  fo  many 
difficulties,  that  they  had  always  believed  it  im- 
prafticable.  He  furmounted  them  all  with  a  cori- 
ftancy  that  nothing  was  capable  of  difcouraging. 

For  fucceeding  in  this  important  enterprife  he 
employed  all  the  mod  learned  civifians  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire,  J  prefiding  himfelf  in  the  work; 

and 

*  Ita  noftros  animos  Dei  omnipotentis  erigimus  adjutorium,  ut 
neque  armis  confidamusy  neque  noftris  militibus,  neque  bellorum 
ducibus,  vel  noftro  iDgenio ;  fed  omnem  Ipein  ad  folam  referamus 
Aimmae  providentiam  Trinitatis,     Epijf.  ad  Trebon. 

t  Imperatoriam  majeftatem  non  folum  aimis  decorataxn,  fed 
ftiam  legibus  oportet  eife  armatam»  ut  utnimque  tempus,  &  bcUo* 
lum  &  pacis,  re6le  poffit  gubcmari,  Epift.  ad  cuftddm  legumjwven* 
Uitem. 

X  Noilra  quoque  majeftas  Temper  invefti^ndo  &  perfcrutando  ea 
j^uje  ab  his  componebantur^  quicquid  dubium  &  incertum  invesie- 

katur 
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and  revifing  exaftly  all  they^  cotnpofed.  Far  from 
afcribing  the  honour  of  it  to  himfdf,  aii  is  ufual 
efiough)  he  does  them  all  juftice;  he  naentioos  them 
with  praifeSy  he  extols  their  erudition,  he  treats  tiiem 
almoft  as  his  colleagues,  and  recommends  it,  as  a 
duty,  to  thank  the  Divine  Providence  for  having 
fupplied  him  with  fuch  aids,  and  for  having  ho- 
noured his  reign  by  the  compofition  of  a  work  {o 
long  defired,  and  fo  ufeful  and  neceflary  for  the 
due  adminiftration  of  jufiice.  An  emperor,  of  leis 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  lefs  liberality,  than 
Juftinian,  would  have  left  all  t^ofe  civilians  in  ob- 
fcurity  and  inaction.  How  many  excellent  talents 
of  all  kinds  remain  buried,  for  want  of  patrons  to 
produce  them !  The  learned  are  not  wanting  to 
princes,  but  princes  to  the  learned. 

Thegrftat  qualities  and  aftions  of  Juftinian  would 
have  recommended  him  for  ever  to  the  veneration  of 
mankind,  if  his  conduct,  in  {^efpe^l:  to  Ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  ]]ad  not  fullied  his  glory. 

I  (hall>:onclude  this  article  upon  the  knowledge 
of  civil  law,  with  fome  ertra&s  from  laWs,  that 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fo« 
lidity  of  the  different  Inftitutions  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking. 

Dipta  vex  ift  nugefiaie  regnantis^  kgiius  alligaium 
fe  Prindpim  projueri :  adeo  de  auBdritaie  juris  nofira 
pendit  miBcritas.  £J,  re  veroy  nugus  imperio  eft  fum- 
mttere  kgibus  principatum  \  &  oraculo  prafentis  EdiSu 
quod  nobis  kcere  nonpatimur^  aliis  indicamus.  '^  It  is 
^  worthy  of  the  majefty  of  a  prince  to  declare  liim- 
*'  felf  bound  and  limited  by  the  laws  :  fo  much 
•'  does  our  authority  depend  on  Right  and  Juftice. 
*'  And  indeed  to  fubmit  the  fovcreign  power  to  the 
*'  laws  is  greater  than  to  exercife  it  j  wiierefore  wc 
^*  arc  well  fatisfic^  to  make  known  to  others,  by 
**  the  prefent  cdift,  what  we  do  not  thuik  lawful 

batur— -— emeDdabat,  8c  in  coxapetcntem  fbrinam  redigebat.    f/jf* 
ad/enat,&  omnispopuhs. 

^  «  for 
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H  for  us  to  ck>/^  It  is  an  Emperor^  mafter  of  al- 
inoft  the  univerfe,  whp  fpeaks  thui,  and  who  is  hot 
afraid  of  hurting  his  authority,  bf  declaring  the 
juft  bounds  by  which  it  is  limited. 

Refcripta  tmtrajus  elidta  ^h  mmbus  JuMcihus  r^- 
fiuari  pmofimus  \  nififvrtifit  aliqmdy  fuodnonlttdai 
fdiumi  &  pr^  pettnti^  vel  aimn  fufipUcMfikus  tPkM^ 
geaL  *'  We  ordain,  that  no  judg«  (hall  have  any 
M  regard  to  refcripts  obtained  from  us  contrary  tO 
••  juftice,  unlefs  they  tend  to  granting  fome  grace 
**  to  petitioners  not  to  the  hurt  of  others,  or  tO  re* 
^f  mittingfome  punifhmcnt  to  fuppliants?*  It  is 
very  uncommon  for  princes  either  to  own  that  they 
have  deceived  themfcl vcs,  or  been  deceived  by  others, 
and  to  retradb  in  confequence  what  they  have  once 
decreed.  Nothing  however  does  them  more  hd- 
pour  than  fuch  an  acknowledgment,  as  we  fee  in 
tlie  example  of  Artaxerxcs,  who  publicly  revoked 
f  he  unjuft  Decree  he  had  been  mifled  into  paffing 
againft  the  Jews. 

Scire  leges  non  hoc  eft  verba  tarim  t inert ^  fid  vim 
ficpeteftafefn.  "  To  know  the  laws  is  not  only  to 
*f  underftand  the  words  of  which  they  are  com- 
"  pofed,  but  their  force  and  efficacy/' 

Non  duhium  eft  in  legem  cmmUtere  ewn^  ^  vtrba 
fegis  amplexuSy  contra  kgis  nitHur  vpbnneaem  j  nee  pa-- 
MS  infertas  kgibus  evitabif,  qtd  fe  contra  juris  fenten- 
tiamfava  prartgativa  verbcrum  Jraetdulenttr  excufat. 
?*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  afts  con- 
"  trary  to  the  law,  who,  confining  himfclf  to  the 
u  letter,  afts  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  intent  of 
**  it ;  and  whoever,  to  excufe  himfelf,  endeavours 
.^*  fraudulently  to  elude  the  true  fcnfe  of  a  law  by 
"  a  rigorous  attachment  to  thfc  words  of  it,  Ihall 
"  not  efcape  its  penalties  by  fuch  prevarication.'* 

Nulla  juris  ratiOy  aut  ^equitaMs  ienigni^as  patitur^ 
Mt^  qua  falubriter  pro  utilitaU  bominum  introduatntur^ 
ea  nos  duriore  interpretatione  contra  ipforum  commodum 
prvducamus  ad  feveritatem.  ^*  It  is  contrary  to  all 
'   '    '  *'  juftice 
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^^  juftice  and  equity,,  that  thofe  things  which. have. 
**  been  wifely  inftituted  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
*^  Ihould  be  wrefted  to  their  prejudice  by  a  mif^ken 
**  feverity,  and  a  too  rigid  interpretation." 

Obfervandum  eft  jus  reddentiy  ui  in  adeundo  quidem 
facilem  fe  prabeat^  fed  contemm  ncn  patiatur.     Unde 
mandatis  adjicitur^  'tie  in  ulteriorem  fanuUaritatem  pro^ 
*  vinf tales  admttani :  nam  ex  converfatione  apiali  con- 
temptio  digniiatis  nafcitur.     Sed  &f  in  cognofcendo^  w- 
que  excandefcere  adverfus  eos  quos  malos  puSat,  neque 
precibus  calamtoforum  illacbrymari  oporiet.     Id  enim 
non  eft  conftantis  Gf  re^i  Judicis^  cujus  antmi  motum 
vuUus  deUgili  6?  fumnuiUm  it  a  jus  reddi  debet  ^  ut 
auSloritatem  dignitatis  ingeniofuo  augeat.   *'  The  pcr- 
**  fon  who  adminifters  juftice  ought  indeed  to  be 
•'  cafy  of  accefs,  but  fhould  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
*'  be  defpifed  by  making  himfelf  too  cheap.    Hence 
*'  it  is,  that,  in  the  inftruftions  given  to  provincial 
*'  governors  and  magiftrates,  it  is  recommended  to 
•^  them,  not  to  admit  the  people  of  their  provinces 
**  into  too  great  a  degree  of  familiarity,  becaufe 
**  converfing  as  equals  induces  contempt  of  dig- 
•*  nity.     In  rendering  juftice,  he  ought  alfo  nei- 
^'  thcr  to  exprefs  great  indignation  againft  fuch  as 
**  he  believes  criminal,  nor  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
*  •  foftened  too  much  by  the  prayers  of  the  unfor- 
*'  tunate.     For  it  does  not  become  the  conftancy 
•*  and  gravity  of  an  upright  judge  to  difcover  the 
"  fentiments  of  his  heart  in  his  countenance :  in  a 
^'  word,   he  ought  to  difpenfe  juftice  in  fuch  a 
**  manner  as  to  exalt  the  authority  of  his  office  by 
"  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct,** 
yipianys.       ^a  fub  conditionejurisjurandi  relinquuntur^  a  Prdr- 
tore  reprobantur.    Providit  enim  is  qui  fub  jurisjurandi 
conditione  quid  accepity  aut  omittendo  conditionem  per-^ 
deret  hareditatem  legatumve^  aut  cageretur  turpiter^  ac- 
cipiendo  conditionem^  jurare.     Voluit  ergo  eum^  cut  fub 
jurisjurandi  conditione  quid  reliSlum  eft^  ita  capere^  ui 
capiunt  bi^  quibus  nulla  talis  jurisjurandi  conditio  infrr^ 

ritur  : 
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Tttur :'  6?  reife.  Cum  enitn  facilesjint  nonnulli  bomi^  - 
num  adjurandum  contemptu  religionis^  alii  perquam  //- 
midi  metu^  divini  Numinis  ufque  ad  fuperftitionem :  tie 
vel  bij  velilli^  aut  confequerentUTy  aut  perderent  guod 
reliSum  eft^  Prator  confuhijfme  intervenit.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  law  is  admirable.  It  difpenfes  with 
a  perfon's  taking  an  oath,  to  whom  an  eftate  or 
legaty  has  been  left,  upon  condition  of  taking  fuch 
oath  -,  and  ordains,  that  he  (hall  enjoy  fuch  eftate  or 
kgacy,  as  if  fuch  condition  had  not  been  ihferted,  ' 
left  it  fhouH  occafion  him  either  to  fwear  contrary 
10  his  confcience,  or  to  renounce  his  right  through 
an  over-fcrupulous  or  fuperftitious  delicacy  of  con- 
fcience. It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fpirit  of 
this  law  fliould  occafion  the  abundance  of  ufelefs 
oaths  to  be  abolilhed,  which  bad  cuftom  has  intro- 
duced into  all  the  trading  focieties  and  compailies 
of  France. 

Advocatij  qui  dirimunt  amhiguafata  caufarum^  feue- 
que  defenfionis  viribus  in  rebus  f ape  publicis  ac  privatis 
lapfa  erigunt^  fatigata  reparant^  non  minus  provident 
bumano  generic  quamjipraliis  atque  vulneribus  patriam 
parentefque  falvarent.  Nee  enim  folos  nojiro  imperio 
miliiari  credimus  illos^  qui  gladiiSj  clypeis.  Cs?  fbera- 
cfbus  nituntur^  fed  etiam  advocates.  Militant  namque 
patroni  caufarum^  qui  gloriofa  vocis  confifi  munimine^  la^ 
borantium  fpem^  vitam^  ac  pojleros  defendunt.  "  Ad- 
*'  vocates,  who  terminate  caufes,  of  which  the 
•'  events  are  always  uncertain,  and  who  by  the 
*'  force  of  their  eloquence,  whether  in  refpeft  to 
*'  the  public,  which  often  happens,  or  private  per- 
*'  fons,  rcinftate  ruinous  affairs,  render  no  lefs  fer- 
*'  vice  to  mankind,  than  if  they  defended  their 
"  country  and  parents  in  battle,  at  the  expence 
"  of  their  blood  and  wounds.  For  we  rank,  in 
**  the  number  of  thofe  who  fight  for  our  empire, 
**  not  only  fuch  as  aft  for  it  with  fword,  harnef?, 
"  and  Ihicld,  but  thofe  alfo  who  lend  our  fubjefls 

**  tie 
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*^  the  noble  aid  of  eloquence,  in  defence  of  theif 
""  **  lives,  intcrefts,  and.pofterity/* 

It  is  with  realbn  that  the  prince  beftows  fuch 
fine  praifes  on  a  profeflion  which  makes  fo  falutary 
an  ufe  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  that  he  equals 
it  with  whatever  is  greateft  in  the  ftate«  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  recommends  to  advocates  the  exercile 
of  lb  illuftrious  a  profeflion  with  a  noble  difinterell- 
edneis,  and  not  to  difgrace  it  by  a  bafe  devotion 
to  fordid  intereft :  Ut  mnad  turpe  con^endiim  Jii- 
pemque  deformm  bac  arripiatur  occafio^  fed  lauJis 
per  cam  a^menia  qu^erojUur.  Nam  Ji  lucro  pecuniae 
que  capiantur^  veluti  abjeHi  atque  degeneres  inter 
Vilijgmos  tmrner^iMur.  He  alfo  exhorts  them  noit 
to  abandon  themfelves  to  the  inhuman  itch  and 
pleafure  of  bitter  raillery  and  grofs  invedlive,  which 
only  leflen  the  weight  of  the  advocate^s  difcourie  in 
the  cfteem  of  his  hearers  j  but  to  confine  themfelves 
ftriAlv  to  what  the  neceflity  and  fuccefs  of  caufes 
Inquires :  AnU  omnia  autem  wdvcrji  advocati  ila  pra- 
ieant  pairodmajurgantibus^  ut  nan  ultra  qudm  litiunt 
pofcit  utUitaSy  in  Ucentiam  convitiandi  Of  maledicendi 
iemeritate  prorumpant.  jigant  quod  caufa  defiderati 
temperent  ab  injuria*  Namji  quis  adeo  pocax  fuariti 
ut  nan  ratione  fed  probris  puiet  efecertandum^  opimoms 
fu4e  imminuticnem  patietur^ 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Opinions  of  the    antient  pbilofopbers  concormng 
Metaphysics  and  Physics. 

IH  A  V  £  already  obferved  that  Metaphyfics 
were  included  in  the  Phylics  of  the  antients.  I 
ihall  examine  four  pomts  in  them.  The  exifleoce 
and  attributes  <^  the  Divinity ;  the  focmation  of 
the  World ;  the  nature  of  the  ^oul ;  and  the  tSt&t 
of  Nature. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Of  the  exigence  and  attributes  of  tire  Divinity^ 

TH  E  oprnions  of  the  antient  pfailofisphers  con«^ 
coming  the  Divinity  may  be  reduced  to  three 
principal  points  or  queftions.  i.  Whetiier  the  Di-- 
vinity  exifts  ?  2.  What  is  his  nature  ?  5.  Whether 
he  prefides  over  the  govermnent  of  the  world,  and 
makes  the  affairs  of  mankind  his  care  ? 

Before  I  emer  into  the  diaos  of  philofophicai 
opinions,  ic  will  not  be  improper  to  explain  in  few 
words  the  date  of  the  belief  of  the  wltt>le  world  in 
refpect  to  the  Divmity,  as  the  philofapdiers  found 
it,  when  they  firft  began  to  introduce  their  maxims 
upon  this  point  by  the  fole  method  of  reafoning\  and 
to  flight  the  common  and  popular  belief  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  univerfe,  even  to  the*  moft  barbarous, 
which  had  fupported  itfelf  in  «a  coi^taAC  and  unifonq 
manner  by  tradition  alone. 

Before  the  philofophers,  the  whole  world  agreed 
in  believing  a  Suprenne  Being,  omniprefent,  land 
attentive  to  the  prayers  of  all  who  invoked  his 
name,  in  whatibever  conditiontbey  might  be,  in  the 
midft  of  departs,  in  the  violence  of  ftorms  at  Tea, 

and 
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and  in  the  gloom  of  dungeons  ;  fo  good  as  to  cori-' 
cerh  himfelf  for  the  misfortunes  of  mtn;  wfth 
power  to  deliver  them  out  of  them  :  the  difp^nfei* 
of  viAory,  fuccefs,^  abundance;  aWd-^ery  kind  of 
profperity :  the  arbit^  of  tRe^feaflbhsi^  arid  of  the 
fecundity  of  man- and  beafft :  predflirior  at  the  con- 
ventions and  treaties  triade  cither  betwden  kings  or 
private  perfbns  :  rcceivmg^  thefr  -dith^,  -  exading 
the  execution,  artd  pumfhtng  iviriv  infcioiable  ftve-  . 
rity  the  leaft  violation  of  them  :  giving  or  taking 
^  away  courage,  prefence  of  mind,  expedients,  good 
counfel,  and  attention  and  docility  to  wife  advite : 
protefting  the  innocent,  the  weak^  and  the  in^trred^ 
and  declaring  himfelf  the  avenger  of  opprefiloo^ 
violence,  and  injuftice:  judging  kings  and  na- 
tions, deciding  their  lot  and  dcftiny,  and  affigning 
with  abfolute  power  the  extent  and  duration  of 
kingdoms  and  empires. 

'  Such  were  part  of  the  thoughts  which  men^a* 
nerally  had  of  the  Divinity,  even  in  the  midff  of 
the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  which  may  fervc  as  a 
fummary  of  the  ideas  they  had  derived  from  an 
univerfal  and  perpetual  tradition,  undoubtedly  as 
antient  as  the  world,  upon  this  head.  That  this  is 
true,  we  have  inconteftable  prooft  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  moft  venerable  monument  of  Pagan 
antiquity,  and  which  may  be  conQdcred  .  a^  '^ 
archives  of  the  religion  of  thofe  remote  •cime9H  -** 

,  S'E'OT.'    hfi  li^  2  1  $i  u^. 

tV\  H  E'  philofophefri  -were  '  m«elyn<drviclHirof]Dkpvp 

1     cerning  different. goints'orftito]^ 
they  all  agreed  in  refpe&r  totihe  cauliieacf  -M  mAp 
Divinity^  except  a  yery  fitialh  iViiffifben  of ">^te)iff i^ 
fliall  foon  fpeak.     Tbougfi..tKpfe,^K^/fepl3^ 
their  inquiries  and  dtfpurtdfi?,  ddded'iiiK^ngK/«tHbM«* 
torn  to  what  all  nations  believed  before  thciti'^'^^^^'^ 
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this  bead,  thofe  inquiries  and  difputes  cannot  how* 
ever  be  faid  to  be  ufelefs.  They  ferved  to  confirm 
nunkind  in  their  antient  belief,  and  to  obviate  the 
pernicious  fubdicki  of  thofe  wlio  would  attack  it* 
The  unioa  of  ib  maoy  perfoos  generally  efteemed 
for  the  folidky  of  their  ^nie,  meir  indefatigable 
application  to  lludy,  and  thevaO:  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  added  new  weight  to  the  common  and 
antiemly  received  opinion  concerning  the  exigence 
of  the  Divinity*  The  phiiofophcrs  fupported  this 
opiaion  with  many  proofs,  fome  more  fubtile  and 
abftrafted,  and  others  more  popular  and  obvious  to 
the  underftanding  of  the  vulgar.  I  fhall  content 
myielf  with  pointing  out  fbme  few  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  conftant  and  general  concurrence  of  men  of 
all  ages  and  countries  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  ex* 
iftence  of  the  Divinitv  feemed  to  them  an  argu- 
ment, to  which  it  was  impoffible  to  objedl  any  thing  . 
with  ienle  or  reaibn.  The  opinions  that  have  no 
other  foundation  but  vulgar  error  and  credulous 
pnejudice,  may  indeed  continue  for  fome  time,  and 
prevail  in  certain  countries :  but  foon  or  late  they 
give  way,  and  lofe  all  belief.  *  EpicurUs  founded 
the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  gods  upon  nature's 
having  ftampt  the  idea  of  them  on  every  mind. 
Without  the  idea  of  a  thing,  faid  he,  we  can  neither 
conceive^  fpeak  of,  nor  difpute  about  it.  Now 
what  people,  what  kind  of  men,  have  not  an  idea, 
a  nodon,of  gods,  independently  of  all  learning? 
That  it  not  an  opinion  derived  from  education, 

^  BptCMniS  ibiut  Tidit  primiiiii  tttt  deos>  qudd  in  omnium  aninxis 
conuii  n^lionem  imprti&flet  ipfa  ntturt.  Quae  eft  enitn  ^ns,  tut 
qmid  Mmt  hQitiiaum,  qtiod  non  faabtat  flnedo^rina  anticipations 
tpitlHfaTfi  deoiiun  ?  q^uan  appellat  #^^1|^^»v  Epicurus,  id  elt  ante.? 
ccpcun  tntmo  quasdam  informationem,  fine  qua  ntc  inrclligi  qiiid- 
ttvad^  fite  qum,  net  dif]>utari  poffit«-^um  ergo  non  mftitulo  • 
aliqMf  tut  more,  ant  lege  ut  opinio  conftttuta^  maneatquc  ad  unam 
-— I  firnMi  Conienfioy  intelligi  necedfe  eft  effc  deos  :  quoniam  in- 


atas  eoraniy    vel  potius  innatas  cognition es  habemus.     De  quo 
^ — \  mDfiium  nstara  conrcBiit,  id  verum  eife  neceflfe  eft.     hiJ> 
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cuftom,  or  any  human  law ;  but  the  fifm  andunani-' 
mous  belief  of  all  mankind :  it  is  therefore  from 
notions  implanted  in  our  fouls,  or  rathter  innate, 
that  we  conceive  there  arc  gods.  Now  afl  judgments 
cf  nature,  when  univcrfal,  arc  necellaray  true. 
Another  argument,  which  the  phflofophers  itiort 
^  ^frequently  ufed,  becaufe  evideiy:  to  the moft:  fimple, 
is  the  contemplation  of  nature;  The  leaft  pradifed 
in  reafoning  may  at  a  finglc  view  difcover  hini,  who 
paints  himfelf  in  all  his  works.  The  wifdorti  and 
power  he  has  fhewn,  in  all  he  has  done,  fbew  them- 
felves,  as  in  a  glafe,  to  fuch  as  cannot  contemplate 
him  in  his  proper  idea.  This  is  an  obvious  Mid 
>  popular  philofophy,  of  which  every  man  vxM  of 
paffion  and  prejudice  is  capable.  The  heavtns, 
tarth,  ftars,  plants,  ani^ials,  our  bodies,  our  minds, 
^1  argue  a  mind  iuperior  to  us  that  exills  as  the 
foul  of  the  whole  world.  When  we  conlider  with 
fome  attention  the  frame  and  architefture  ^thc 
univerfe,  and  the  juft  proportion  of  all  its  parcfi^wt 
difcover  at  the  firft  glance  the  fo6t-fteps  of  tfife  dJ* 
vinity,  or,  in  better  terms,  the  fetl  of  God  hittifeff 
imprefled  upon  all  thmgs  called  the  works  Of  i»* 
ture.  .._... 

Dcnat.         **  Can  one,   faid  Balbus  in  the  nanie  of  At 

dtor.j.».  ct  Stoics,  behold  heaven,  and  contemplate 'wkat 

"•  ^'  ^'     €c  pafles  there,  without  drfcerning  with  aH  l^eHibie 

**  evidence,  that  it  is  governed  by  a  ft^yrrtnedi- 

**  vine  intelligence?    Whoever  fhbuld   ddM)t   k 

"  might  as  well  doubt,  whether  thcw'be-'  kHun. 

•  **  The  former  is  more  vifible  than  the  ?atte?.  <^Th^ 

**  conviftion,  without  the  evidence  thit^afifcitflSjIf, 

•*  would  never  have  been  fo  fixed  and  perifi^fi^^t 

<«  it  would  not  have  acquired  new  fotce'fe'y?^AgA 

"  of  time;  it  would  not  have  been  able  c^tp^^rsfift 

*<  the  torrent  of  years,  und  to  havei  pftfisd^hwiigh 

«  all  ages  down  to  us,  _    ;    :  ^'j  a  A'":;t^ 

lb,  \.i.         *^  If  there  be,  faid  ChryOppusy  tl>ings.li\.thR}iiii[> 

"  vcrfe,  that  the  wit,  rcafonj-'ftfength^,' alHd^piw» 

«  of 
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^^  of  man  are  not  capable  of  effe^g,  tht  Beiog 
*>  that  produces  them  is  certaiiUy  beacr  than  man, 
^<  Now  man  co(i|d  not  for ni  tbp  heavens,  nor  anjr 
*«  tiling  pf  iwh^  we  t^  invariably  npgular*  There 
*'  is  Ubwevcr^thJM;  better  i;baa.mao,  becaufe  he 
^  alone  |Kxfl^;09^^^atoiv  which  is  themoft  excelieni: 
.  *«  thing  he  c^  B<>^ia*  In  confequcnce  the  Being 
**  that  maaq  t^  uniyei;fe  i^  better  Ihan .  mau. 
**  Whcrtfiwe  ,th«(i  ihouW  we  not  fay,  that  Being 
^^is^Oot^?'*  . 

TOk^hwbli^idneis,  or,  mdre  pih>perly,  to  what 
exqe&of  ftupidity  muft  men  have  b^  abandoned, 
whp  c;oul<J  chuie  to  attribute  fuch  (hipendous  and 
incfnc^vable  efib^s  to  mere  chance,  and  a  fortui*  ' 
iousfQQcourfe  of  atoms,  rather  than  to  the  infinite 
wifiloih  aAd  power  of  God  ? 

*^  Is  it  not  amazing,'*  cries  Balbus  in  fpeaking  De  nat. 
6f  Peax>critus,  V  th*t  there  ever  fliould  be  a  man  <i~^-  ^-  *• 
^,ii»IJIm>  could  pe^-fuade  himfclf,  that  certain  folid*^*^^' 
*'  aqd.individiial  bodies  fet  themfdves  in  motion 
^^  lytxheir  natpol  weight,  and  that  from  their  for- 
*^  &lltoi};8  concojurfe  a  world  of  fuch  great  beauty 
**  was  forrwdi    Whoever  believes^  this  poffible, 
^'  might  as  well  believci  that,  if  a  gieat  number  of 
^  clii^a^rs  of  gold,  or  any  other  filbftances,  re- 
^'ficimws  the* one  and  twenty  letters,   were 
^  flii^tOwA  vpop  the  ground,  they  might  fall  dif- 
*^.nled  JD  fuch  onder,  at  to  form  the  annals  of 

nL)ri&&.^me,chixig  fliay  be  iaid  of  J^omer's  Iliad* 
jjfj^  ^U^  iTelieve,  fays  the  Archhilbop  of  t^am-    ' 
^ijcggn^li^y^  upon  the  cxiftence 

jaiii^^^^xhJ^ttL  poefli  (o  perfed  was  not  compoi^ 
ib|/ip^Vta.«f.a>grcat  poet*s.gpniu$ ;  but  that,  the 

^^^'^^^^r^fib/  BeiSlgr,  in  lis  kafned  iMfertatiom^  De  frifcif 
iktmid1k>h9^<  Htfrtai,  fmlU  fit  tkt  «rrf«/*  MMtfiuHdMt  Amh- 
pia^j  has  Jkimm,  that  tbs  wit'uni  Romans  had pnlf  thtfe  fitctun 
ktursi  A.  B.  C.  p.  E.  F.  I.  K.  t.  W-  N.  0-  P.  R.  S.  T.    TSe 

TytfrOqi({gjitt.i^  nfjbicb  was  Ufs  a  Utter,  than  a  nsu  cfafpirathn, 

^0  >  '  "T   '  B  b  2  cba- 
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charaftcrs  of  the, alphabet  having  been  thrown  irt 
confufion,  a  caft  of  mere  chance,  like  on^  <rf  dice, 
difpofcd  all  the  letters  exaftly  in  the  order  Bcceflary 
for  defcribing  fo  many  great  events  in  verfes  full  (rf 
harmony  and  variety  •,  for  placing  and  conneAing 
them  all  fo  well  together ;  for  painting  each  obje& 
in  the  moil  graceful,  moft  noble,  and  mod  afFed- 
ing  colours  conceivable ;  and,  laftly,  for  making 
each  perfon  fpeak  according  to  his  character  in  fo 
natural  and  pathetic  a  manner  ?  Let  a  man  reafoa 
and  fubtilife  ever  fo  long,  he  will  never  perfuade  a 
perfon  of  fenfe,  that  the  Iliad  had  no  other  author 
but  chance.  Wherefore  then  (hould  this  man  of 
fenfe  believe  of  the  univerfe,  which  without  doubt 
is  dill  more  wonderful  than  the  Iliad,  what  his 
reafon  would  never  permit  him  to  believe  of  that 
poem? 

In  this  manner  all  the  mod  famous  fe6b  explain- 
ed  themfelves.     Some  philofophers,  as  1  have  faid 
before,  but  very  few,  undertook  todiftinguifh  them- 
felves from  the  reft  by  peculiar  opinions  upon  this 
fubjeft.     Abandoned  to  the  feeble  force  of  xeafbn, 
in  their  attempts  to  fathom  the  nature  and  eiflfence 
of  the  Divinity,  and  to  explain  his  attributes,  and 
without  doubt  dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  an  objcd, 
of  which  the  human  eye  cannot  fuftain  the  radiaDce» 
they  loft  themfelves  in  their  inquiries,  and,  from 
doubting  at  6rft  the  exiftence  of  the  EKvinity,  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  by  degrees  as  to  deny  it.     But  tbe 
.  people,  who  did  not  enter  into  thefe  philofophlcii 
fubtilnes  and  refinements,  and  adhered  folely  to  im- 
ipemorial  tradition,   and   the  natural  notion  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  rofe  up  vigoroufly j 
agaidft  thefe. teachers  of  atheilm,  and  treated  thcmi 
as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
BtMt.         Protagoras  having  begun  one  of  his  books 
i?6t.   *'  ^^^^  ^^^^  words :  /  neuber  know  whether  there  4 
godSy  nor  what  they  are\  the  Athenians  banifhcd 

hia 
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kim  not  only  from  their  city,  but  their  territory^ 
and  caufed  his  woiks  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

DiAGORAS  did  not  confine  himlelf  to  doubting : 
he  plainly  denied  that  there  were  gods  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  being  furnamcd  the  Atheift.     He  lived  A.  M. 
iatheXCIft  Olympiad.     It  is  faid  that  the  fond-  35"^^  .^ 
nefs  of  an  author,  an  exceflive  tendernefs  for  one  of  ^,^yi^'" 
his  produftions,  drew  him  into  impiety.     He  had 
profccutcd  a  poet  for  Healing  a  compofition  of  his 
in  vcrfe.     The  latter  fwore  he  had  robbed  him  of 
nothing,   and  foon  after  publilhed  that  work  in 
Ws  own  name,  which  acquired  him  great  rcputa- 
don.    Diagoras,  feeing  his  adverfary's  crime  not 
only  unpunifhed,  but  honoured  and  rewarded,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  providence  and  no  gods, 
and  wrote  books  to  prove  it. 

The  Athenians  cited  him  to  give  ati  account  of 
his  doftrinc ;  but  he  fled,  upon  which  they  fet  a 
price  upon  his  head.  They  caufed  a  talent  (about 
150I.  fterling)to  be  promifed  by  found  of  trumpet 
to  whoever  fhould  kill  him,  and  two  to  fuch  as 
ftould  bring  him  alive,  and  caufed  that  decree  to 
be  engraved  upon  a  pillar  of  brafs. 

Theodorus  of  Cyrene  denied  alfo  the  exiftence  a.  M, 
of  gods  without  reftridlion.     He  would  have  been  s^'v 
brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  if  De-  Laert. 
mctrius  Phalereus,  who  at  that  time  ruled  every  l.  »•  m 
thing  at  Athens,  had  not  favoured  his  efcape.  His  ^»**P' 
moral  tenets  were  worthy  of  an  atheift.    He  taught 
that  afH  things  are  indifferent,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing^'its  own  nature  either  vice  or  virtue.     His 
iinpl<»Jf<dl"€w '  him  into  trouble  wherever  he  went, 
lind'^^gi^^at  hft  condemned  to  poifon  himfelf. 

TheJ)aft  •  feverity  of  the  Athenians,  who  punifh- 
cd  even  doubting  upon  this  head,  as  we  have  fecn 
^aoAeSiflafe'  dipiPfOt^igoras,  highly  contributed  to 

^^HKiBKfau0i:fC|ivibsb  Atftimo,  tardiores  ad  hanc  fentemiani  profi- 
.taadaai  multos  eife  fa6los,  quippe  cum  poenam  ne  dubiutio  quidem 
ffugffc  potutUei.    D(  not,  deor.  1.  i.  n.  63* 

B  b  3  put 
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piit  k  Itop  CO  th^  licentioufnefs  of  opinions^  and 
f he  progrcfi  pf  Impiety,  The  Stoics  ♦  carried  their 
rcfpcj5l  Tor  religion  fo  far  in  this  point,  that  they 
treated  the  cuftom  of  difputing  againft  the  eziftencc 
of  the  gods  as  criminal  and  impious^  whether  n 
wa3  done  feriouHy,  or  merely  for  the  Cai^c  of  codt. 
verf^tion^  aq^I  again/t  one's  qpinlon. 

;^  S  E  C  T.    11. 

Of  the  nature  df  the  Divinity^ 

A  Brief  enumeration  of  all  the  chinieras  ad« 
/\^  vanced  by  the  philofophers  upon  this  fubjeft 
will  convince  us  better  than  any  other  ar;gu0icfits 
pf  ^be  Incapacity  of  hpman  reafon  to  attain  to  fuch 
fublime  truths  by  its  own  (trength.  I  fliall  extrad 
this  detail  from  Cicero's  books  upon  the  nature  of 
fbe  gads.  The  remarks  ^nd  reflexions  with  whid^ 
the  Abb^  Olivet  qf  the  French  academy  has  inttf- 
fperfed  his  excellent  tranflatjon  of  thofe  books  o( 
Cicero^  will  be  great  helps  to  me,  and  I  (hall  fcafce 
4o  inqre  than  copy  and  abridge  them. 

As  the  antient  philofopers  (tudied  the  nature  of 
the  gods  only  with  relation  to  (enfible  things,  whofe 
(f)rima  and  formation  they  endeavoured  to  compre- 
hend, and  as  the  different  n^anners,  in  which  they 
dtfpofcd  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfcj  occafioned 
their  different  beliefs  concerning  the  Divinity,  we 
ftiuft  hot  be  furprifed  to  find  th^fe  two  iubjefb 
often  united  and  confounded  in  this  place. 
?A"*/'  IThalbs  of  Miletus  faid,  ^bat  water  was  ib$ 

ffintiplt  $f  all  things^  4»d  ibat  Cod  is  that  inttB- 
genccy  iy  wb^m^  all,  ibings  ^rt  formed  out  of  water. 
H«  Ipokc  of  an  intelligence,  that  making  only  one 
whole  wifth  matter  direi^ed  its  operations  j  in  the 
faiTie  manner  as  the  foul^  which  unitedf  with  tbs 

?  MnU  &  impia  confuctiido  eft  contm  deoi  di^vtandi^  fire  mI- 
mo  id  fit  liive  Emulate,    thid*  1.  a.  n.  x^8. 

Ml 
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body  makes  only  one  and  the  fame  man,  is  faid  to 
(iir£^^t;|ie  adtions  of  man.  ^ 

j.ANy^xiMANDER  belicvcd,  That  the  gods  receive Dt n^t. 
hitJ^^tbat  itey^  gre  horn  and  die  at  remote  periods  of^^^-  ^'  '• 
tim^^  and  that  they  are  innumerable  worlds.     Thefe"**^' 
gods  of  Anaximander  were  the  ftars. 

An AXiMENES  affirmed,  ^bat  the  air  is god^  that^t^'Tk.%c. 
it  is  produced,  that  it  is  immenfe  and  infinitey  and  that 
it  is  always  in  motion.  This  opinion  of  Anaximene$, 
at  bottom,  differs  in  nothing  from  thofe  that  pre- 
cede it.  He  retained  the  idea  of  a  ible,  and  infi- 
nitely extended,  fubftance  from  his  mafter  Anax- 
imander :  bgit  he  Cc^lkd  it  air,  as  Thales  had  called 
it  water. 

Anaxacoras,  the  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  waslbWr 
the  .author  of  this  opinion,  That  the  ^em  and  or- 
der.  of  the  uniyerfe  'ivere  to  be  attributed  to  the  povcer  and 
w^ftiom  of  an  infinite  mind.  .An^xagoras  Jived  only 
-afi  age  after  Thaks,  The  notions  of  philofophy 
began  to  clear  up.  The  neceflity  of  an  efiicient 
caufe,  fubftantially  diftinft  from  the  material  one, 
was  perceived.  But  to  this  infinite  mind  he  attributes 
only  the  order  and  motion,  not  the  creation  of  the 
univ^rfe.  The  co-eternity  of  the  two  principles 
independent  of  each  other,  as  to  their  exiftence,  is 
the  rock,  on  which  be  with  all  the  antient  philo- 
fophers  fplit. 

Pythagoras  believed,  that  God  is  a  foul  diffufedVai^.rL,^^, 
throughout  all  the  beings  of  nature y  and  from  which  the 
fouls  of  men  are  derived.     Virgil  has  admirably  dc- 
icribcd  xhc  doftrine  of  this  phjlofopher : 

Effe  apibus  partem  divime  mentis ,  tf  hauftus 
Mthercos  di^ere  :  dcum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
T'errafqucy  trallufque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum* 
Hincpecudes,  armenta,  nriros,  genus  omne  ferarum 
^uemqueftbi  tenues  nafcentem  arrejfere  vitas. 

Gcorg,  1.  4. 

B  b  4  Pythagoras 
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Pythagoras  lived  at  leaft  fifty  years  before  Anaxa 
goras.   The  latter  therefore  is  hot  the  firft  who  had 
the  idea  of  a  pure  fpirit;  or  Pythagoras  muft  be 
faid  to  have  confounded  it  with  matter. 
J>t  nit.         Xenophanes  faid,  Thai  God  is  an  infinite  «ifc^//, 
'  dcor.l,  I.  to  which  he  adds  an  inleJligence.     The  fame  philolb* 
Ac»d.       ph^''  f^y^  elfcwhere,  ^hat  God  is  an  eternal  fubftanu 
Qu«ft.L4.  ^-^and  of  a  round  figure^  by  which  he  underftands  the 
».  118.      world.     He  theretore  belteved  this  God  material. 
Denat.         Parmenjdes  did  not  differ  in  his  opinions  from 
deor.  1.  J.  j^J3  0iafter  Xenophanes,  though  he  cxprefled  him- 

felf  in  different  terms. 

^bid.B^ij,     Empedpcles.     According  to  him,  the  four  ele* 

tnentSy  of  which  he  affirms  all  things  to  be  compofed^ 

are  divine^  that  is  to  fay,  gods.  It  is  however  mani* 

feft,  thitt  they  are  mixed,  that  they  have  a  beginning 

and  p^ rife,  and  that  they  are  void  of  thought. 

Jbid.         -  DemoCritus  gives  the  quality  of  gods  as  weU  to 

'  the  images  of  fenfibU  objeSls^  as  to  nature  which  fup^ 

flies  thofe  irnageSj  and  to  our  knowledge  and  under^ 

Jldnding.     What  he  called  gods  were  atoms.     To 

Acad.       fpcak  properly,  he  believed  nothing.     /  detry^   fai4 

^irft.  1. 4. 1^^^  ^^^^  ^^  either  know  any  things  or  nothing.    I  deny 

that  we  know  even  whether  we  kno%v  that.     I  deny 

that  v^e  know  whether  any  thing  ixifts^  or  whether  no* 

thing  emjls.     A   worthy   member  of  the  Elcatic 

ftrft,    whof?  favourite  maxim  was  the  Acafalef^^ 

or  the  abiolure  incomprehenfibility  of  all  things, 

This  fc.fl,  which  acknowledged  Xenophanes  for  its 

founder,  formed  unbelieving  Protagoras,  and  gave 

birth  to  that  cf  Pyrrho. 

Plato.     Jt  appears  from  all  his  works,  that  he 

had  very  juft  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  but  that  ho 

was  afraid  to  explain  bimfelf  freely  in  a  city,  and 

at  a  time,  wherein  it  was  dangerous  to  clafh  with 

T>t  nafr     the  prevailing  opinions.  Jn  the  Tim^eus  he  fays,  thai 

»!  jo/    *  ^^'  fashr/-  of  the  world  could  not  be  named  \  and  in  his 

bocks  de  legibu^,  that  we  {hould  not  be  curious  to  kmrx 

properly  what  God  is,     He  fuppojes  him  iniorforeoL 

He 
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^c  attributes  the  formation  of  the  univerfc  to  him:  Dcnat- 
Opificm  adificatoremque  mundi.    He  fays  alfo,  ^bai^*^'^}' ^* 
the  worlds  the  bsavens^Jbe  ftars^  the  earthy  fouls ^  andl)nA.n.io. 
tbofe  to  whom  the  religion  of  pur  forefatbtrs  afcribes 
Divinity  \  all  tbis^  be  faysy  is  God.    Plato's  opinion 
at  bottom,  notwithftanding  the  appearance  of  Pply- 
theifm,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  mo$  good  and  moft 
pcrfeft  God,  who  made  all  things  according  to  the 
Idea  of  the  bed  work  poflible.     ^ 

Antisthenes  lays,  7hat  there  are  nmny  gods  rhid.rLzi. 
adored  by  tbe  nations  of  tbe  earthy  but  that  there  is  but 
one  natural  Gody  that  is  to  fay,  as  Laftantius  ex-  inftit.  di- 
plains  it,  author  of  all  nature.  J['°-  ^-  '• 

Aristotle   differs  exceedingly  from  himfelf.  De  nat. 
Sometimes  he  affirms  that  the  whole  Divinity  refides  in  ^^^'^  *•  ■• 
intelligence^   that  is  to  fay,  in  the  intelligent  prin-  °*  ^^' 
ciple,  by  which  all  thinking  beings  thirtk.*  .  Some- 
times  that  tbe  world  is  God.     He  afterwards  dif covers 
fome  other  beings  who  is  above  the  worlds  and  who 
takes  care  to  direSi  and  preferv^  its  motion, 
where  teaches  that  God  is  nothing  elfe  buti  ^ 
fhines  in  the  heavens. 

Xenocrates  fays,  that  there  are  eig 
flanets  are  five  of  them,  and  all  the  fixed  fi2 
as  fo  marry  fcattered  members  of  the  ^farne 
but  one,    The  fun  is  thefeventhi  andy  loft  of  ally^ 
moon  the  eighth. 

Theophrastus  in  one  pajfage  attributes  fupreme^^^-n.^s. 
Divinity  to  intelligence ;  in  another  to  the  heavens  in 
geherahf  and  afterwards  to  the  planets  in  particular. 

Strato  fays,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  no-  ibid* 
ture :  and  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  all  produSions 
and  all  mutations. 

Zenq,  the  founder  of  the  famous  feft  of  the 
Stoics.  We  ought  to  exped  fomething  great  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  from  him.  The  following  is 
the  fum  of  his  theology,  extrafted  principally  from 
Cicero's  fecond  book  De  natura  deorumy  in  which 
his  ppinions  are  explained  with  great  extent,  ^ 
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That  the  four  elements  alone  compofe  the  whola 
Uni^erfe. .  That  thefe  four  ekoients  make  but  one 
contioued  nature^  without  divifioOi  i  That  abib^ 
lutely  no  other  rubftanctddfta^ibefides  thefe  ibur 
fkmcnts.  That  the  Iburce  of  intdl^gence^  and  c^ 
all  fouisf  is  the  fire  united  in  the  JSther,  whcire 
its  purity  fo&n  no  alteration,. JDccaoIe  the  other 
elements  do  not  mingle  with  iu  That  this  imdli^ 
gent,  aAive,  vital  fire  penetrates  the  whole  uni^ 
verfe.  That,  as  intelligence  is  its  property  diftin&ly 
jfrom  the  other  ^ments,  it  is  deemed  to  operate  all 
things.  That  it  proceeds  methodicaliy  to  genera* 
tion,  that  is  to  fay,  it  produces  all  things,  not 
blindly  and  by  chance,  but  according  to  certain 
tulcs  always  the  fame.  That,  being  the  foul  of  the 
univerfe,  it  caufes  it  to  fubfifi,  and  governs  it  with 
wifdom,  becaufe  it  is  the  principle  of  all  wifdom. 
That  confequendy  it  is  God.  That  he  gives  the 
lame  denomination  to  Nature,  with  which  it  is  one 
and  the  lame,  and  to  the  Univerfe,  of  which  it  is 
partf  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  ftars,  as 
they  are  bodies  of  fire,  are  gods.  That  all  things, 
wherdn  any  fingular  efficacy  refides,  and  wherein 
this  afiive  principle  manifefts  itfelf  clearly,  deierve 
the  name  of  Divinities.  That  the  fame  title  ought 
aifo  to  be  gpven  to  great  men,  in  whofc  fouls  this 
divine  fire  brightens  with  uncommon  luftre.  And, 
laftiy,  that  in  wbacibevc^  manner  this  '  ioul  of  the 
univerfe  is  reprefented  to  us,  and  wbaQevar  names 
cuftDmhas  given  it  in  refpeA  to  the  diSbtent  parts 
it  animates,  religious  wodhip  is  due:to>k.  ; 

I  am  tired  with  cepeating  fo  .«ni^y  ahiurdities, 
and  the  reader  no  doubt  as  much  -as  tne,  u  he  has 
had  patience  enough  to  read  themixiiheJUKU  He 
ought  not  tB  expe&  to  fesi  living;  ligktf^:  ibine  out 
from  the  darkncis  of  .P^aiufi&»^  up^a:ia^/fubjed  {o 
infinitely  fuperior  to  the  weaknels  of  human  wit,  as 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity.  The  philpfo{^rs  might 
indeed,  by  the  pure  ftrei^tb  of  reafon,  have  con- 
vinced 
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yinced  themfelves  oi  the  aeceffity  and  txiSbmot  of  t 
fiivlne  Being.  Sonne  of  thcoit  however,  as  *  £pi« 
-turus,  hate  been  fufpe^M  of  coskccaling  real  atbeifin 
'liader  the  veil  of  fpeciouft  words:  atki^dicydiiho* 
^iHiored  tbei  Divinity  almoO:  as  much  by  the  meaa 
ideas  tkey  ttrnxived  of  him,  as  they  wouM  have 
^hnc^  h»d  tbey  abfolusely  denied  hi9f 

As  to  what  regards  the  efieace  of  the  diidne  na^!- 
fure,  they  were  all  widely  miftaken.  And  ho^ 
flMild  it  have  been  otherwife,  as  men  know  no 
more  of  God,  than  he  is  pkafed  to  reveiil  to  them  ?. 
The  Abbe  Olivet,  in  his  dUiercation  upon  the  theo- 
)^gf  of  the  philcfophers,  reduces  their  fentiments 
to  three  g^eral  fyftems,  which  inclucle  all  the  par* 
ticular  opinions  given  us  by  Cicero  in  his  boolia 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gods.  The  different  man« 
ner^  in  which  thofe  philofophers  difpofed  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  occafioned  their  diflfertat  beliefs 
Kxmcerniiig  the  Divinity, 

Some  of  them  believed^  that  mere  matter  alone, 
without  thought  or  irafon,  was  capable  of  forming 
the  world  :  whether  one  of  the  eionents  produced 
^1  the  reft  by  different  degrees  of  rarcfadioa  and 
fX>ndenfation,  as  it  appears  that  Anaximenes  be- 
lieved ,  or  that,  matter  being  divided  into  an  infi- 
nity of  moving  corpufcles,  thofe  corpufcles  afTumed 
regular  forms  in  confequence  of  fluttering  acciden- 
tally to  and  fro  in  the  Void,  as  Epicurus  believed  ; 
or  that  all  the  parts  of  matter  had  an  intrinfic  gra- 
Vity^  which  gave  them  a  neccflary  diredtion^  ac- 
cording to  Strato*s  ppinion.  Now  the  atheifm  of 
thefe  philofophers  is  maniieftly  of  the  greateft  kind, 
becaufe  they  acknowledge  no  other  fir(t  caufe  but 
inaniiDate  matter. 

Qchert  rcfe  to  thb  notion,  that  the  order  of  the  De  nat. 
VOfjd  was  too  exquifiiie  noc  to  be  the  eflfeft  <tf  ^^dtor.L^. 

f  Nonnullii;.  vidttvr  £fyiciiru9,  ne  in  •ffienfignem  Athcnieno 
Kum  cadex«t»  Tcrbil  nllquiSc  dtoS|  tt  faftvliflt.  tJk,  i.  iU  not, 
ik$t.  a.  S5.        *'•■*""'      ' 

-  Inr    - 
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Intelligent  Caufe.  But,  not  conceiving  any  thing 
immaterial,  they  believed  Intelligence  a  part  of 
matter,  and  afcribed  that  perfeftion  to  the  fire  of 
theJEthtVy  which  they  conlidered  as  the  ocean  of 
all  fouls.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  ; 
with  whom  may  be  joined  Thales,  and  even  Py- 
thagoras, Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Democri* 
tus,  who  admitted,  as  well  as  they,  ^n  univerfal  in« 
telligent  matter. 

And,  laftly,  others  coniprehended,  that  intelli- 
gence  could  not  be  materia],  and  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguifh  it  abfoluteiy  from  whatever  is 
corporeal.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  believed^ 
that  bodies  exifted  independently  of  that  intelli* 
gence,  and  that  its  power  extended  no  farther  than 
to  difpofe  them  in  order,  and  to  animate  them. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  2 
an  opinion  much  lefs  impcrfeft  than  that  of  the 
others,  as  it  includes  the  idea  of  fpirit,  and  reallf 
diftinguilhes  the  caufe  from  the  effe(5t,  the  agent 
from  matter  *,  but  ftill  infinitely  'remote  from  truth. 
As  to  the  other  two  clafles  of  .philofophers,  who 
admitted  no  principles  but  fuch  as  were  material, 
they  are  abfoluteiy  inexcufable,  and  differ  only  in 
'  their  blindnefs,  as  being  more  or  lefs  blind.  What 
we  read  in  the  book  of  Wifdom  may  be  well  ap- 
wifd.  xiii.  pHcd  to  them  : — f^ain  are  all  men  hy  nature^  who  are 
'*  «•  ignorant  o/Godj  and  could  nof,  out  of  tbe good  things  thai 
arefeeny  hum  him  that  is :  neither ^  iy  confidifif^  the 
worksy  did  they  aeknowledge  the  workmajler^  hut 
deemed  either  fire^  or  wind^  or  the  Jivift  air^  or  the  cir^ 
ck  of  the  flars^  or  the  violent  water y  or  the  lights  of 
beaveny  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  wo^ld^ 

I  fpeak  here  only  of  the-^ds-pecUliarly^aeknbw* 

Icdgedas  Aich  by  the  phiFqfdpfefS.    V^ifiaf'diffin- 

s.  Augnft.  guiflied  three  kinds  of  theologies.    The  Pabulous^ 

PeiT6.'    ^^^^^  ^^5  ^^^^  ^^  *^  poets:  The  Naturdlytzught 

cj.         by  the  philofophers :    and  the  Gvil  or  political, 

which  was  that  cftablifhed  by  the  fiate,  aiid  in  ufr 

amongft 
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amongft  the  people.  The  firft  and  the  laft  cither 
aicribed,  orfufFeredto  be  afcribed  to  the  gods,  all 
the  pafllons  and  vices  of  nnen»  and  the  mod  aba* 
minable  crimes.  Tfee  fecond  fewned  lefs  void  of 
reafon,  but  at  bott-om  wa!s  fearce^ny  thing  more 
religious,  and  included  abfurdicids  that  difgrace  hu- 
man underftanding. 

Cicero,  *  in  his  third  book  upon  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  lets  all  thefe  abfurdities  in  their  full  light. 
He  did  not  know  enough  to  cftablifli  true  religion ; 
but  he  knew  enough  to  refute  the  Stoics  and  £pi« 
cureans,  the  only  perfons  that  rofe  up  againft  St. 
Paul,  when  he  preached  at  Athens.  The  mere 
light  of  nature  might  fuffice  him  for  fubverting 
failhood,  but  could  not  gyide  him  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  truth.  We  here  difcem  the  weaknefs  of  Jiu- 
man  reafon,  and  the  vain  efibrts  that  it  makes 
alone,  taraife  itfelf  up  to  the  exad;  knowledge  of 
a  God  truly  f  hidden,  and  who  dwells  J  in  inac- 
ceffible  light.  What  progrefs  in  this  refped:  has 
this  proud  reafon  been  capable  of  making,  during 
above  four  ages,  in  the  beft  heads  of  Greece,  in 
the  mod  illuftrious  of  the  Pagans  for  their  learning, 
and  the  chiefs  of  their  moft  famous  fchools  ?  There 
is  II  nothing  fo  abfurd,  that  has  not  been  advanced 
by  fome  philofbpher. 

And  rarther.  Such  of  them  as  profefled  an 
higher  degree  of  wifdom,  and  to  whom  God  had 
manifefted  his  unity,  did  they  not  keep  this  know- 
ledge a  fecret  through  an  ungrateful  and  abjed  cow- 
ardice ?  Did  one  of  them  rife  up  againft  the  im- 

•  TulliuSy  tertiQ  de  natura  deorum  libip,  dilFoIvit  publicas  roll*    . 
giones :   fed  tameh  veitmiy   quam  ijg^norabat,   nee  ^fe,  nee  alius 
<|uirquaiii  potuit  ili^fietre.    Adeo  &  ipfe  teftatut  eft  falfitm  quidem 
^pparere,  yerifacem  tames  latere.    LaBmU^  di  ira  Dei,  r.  1 1. 

t  yeriiy  tbau  art  A  God  that  bidift  thyfelf^  0  God  of  IJrail  tit 
Saviour,    Ifai.  xlv.  t  f. '  *     ir 

X  DnjoeUing  in  the  ligbt,  nifhich  no  man  can  affroacb  unto. 
2  Tim  vi.  16. 

J|  Neicio  quomodo  nihil  tam  abfurd^  dici  ppteft,  quod  oon  di« 
€»x»ii  9h  aliquo  Fhilofppbenun.    Cic^  Divin,  1.  a.  n.  x^. 

piety. 
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pietf,  which  had  fubftiture(j[  mute  idols,  and  figured 

Schoias     not  only  of  meot  but  of  bea&s  and  itptiles,  to  the 

iiabcbant  j^uc  and  living  God  ?   Did  one  of  them  refrain 

^^1^'    from  goiftg  to  the  temples,  thpughiie  did  not  ap- 

communia^  prove  in  his  heart  the  fuperftitious  worfhip,  which 

^.  Auffifi.  ^  authorifed  by  his  prcfcnoe  and  example  ?  The 

Sooates.    Only  one»   whofe  religion  was  put  to  the  trials 

did  he  not  treat  thoie^   who  accufed  him  of  not 

adoring  the  gods  worlhqpped  by  the  Athenian,  as 

Xenophon.  falfe  accufen  ?    His  Ap^bgift,  who  was  alfo  his 

difcipk  and  friend,   does  be  defend  him  in  any 

other  manner,  than  by  affirming,  that  he  always 

ocknowlodged  the  fame  divinities  as  the  peopled 

And  is  09t  Plato  himfelf  .oh%ed  to  own,  diac  this 

.    mean  prevaricator  ordered  an  impious  iacri&ej 

%ift; Plat,  even  when  certain  of  immediate  death  ?   A  ihialt 

ad  Dion,   ^jg^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Piato*s  letters  Ihew*  us  how 

^    much  he  was.afraid  to  explain  him&lf  upon  the  nar 

ture  and  unity  of  God,  and  in  confequence  how  far 

he  was  from  rendering  him  thanks,  from  confeffing 

him  before  laefi^  and  from  expofing  himiidf  ito  the 

leaft  danger  in  bearing  witnefe  of  him^    Thie  fliarae- 

ful  a&ioia3  attributed  to  the  falfegods, made  him 

Plat,  de     blulk ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  with  £iyiag,  that 

Rcpub.     either  they  were  not  guilty  of  ehofe  Crimea,  or  were 

^'        not  gods  if  they  had  committed  (hem ;   ^ndiout 

daring  to  fty^  thai  there  was  but  owe  Goo»  and 

without  having  the  cout^age  to  rife  ujp  #gainft  the 

public  worihipi  founded  qpon  t^  very  crioaes  he 

coni2dered  w^h  horror.  ;  y 

It  muil  be  faid,  oo.the  Aiame  of  Piga^^fp^jSnd 
the  glory  of  the  Gofpel,  that  a  child  MfK>ng#fiUSi 
with  the  kaft  inftruftkm  in  the  catfeerfiife^i^  ferric 
<:ertain  and  more  knowicig  in  rdip0&  tp.e^tf^^^il^ 
neceflary  for  us  to  kiM)w  of  the  Divinit^yi  ^J^^M 
the  philofophcrs  togetheri  •.    >»  ^' 
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SECT.    III. 

tPhiiher  the  Divinity  pre/ides  wet  the  gcvermmnt  of 
ibe'OoorUf  fnttbcrnumkindie^peodUar  €gri? 

TH  £  diijpuce  of  the  aiitaent  phijofophers  con^^ 
coming  providence  was,  whether  the  gods 
prefided  in  the  government  of  die  world  in  general, 
and  whether  ^hey  defended  to  a  particular  cate  of 
every  individual  of  mankind.  Epicurus  was  alm^ 
the  only  one  that  denied  this  truth. 

^*  It  is  afked,  faid  he,  in  what  tnanner  do  theDenat. 
**  gods  live,  and  how  do  they  employ  themfelves  ?  ^«^*>'^'-  '• 
"  Thdf  life  is  the  mod  happy,  and  the  moft  deli.  ""'  ^^  ^^ 
*f  cious  imaginable.     A  god  does  nothing:  he  di« 
**  ftuitd  himftlf  with  no  kind  of  cars:   he  under- 
^'  takis  nodiirfg.    His  wifdom  and  virtue  form  his 
^*  joy«    The  j^eafures   he  ttfies,   pleafures  that 
**  can  admit  cdF  tio  iiicreafe,  he  is  fure  of  enjoyiBg 
••  for  ever. 

/'This,*'  continues   he,  addreffing  hinrtfelf  to 
Batbu^  ^ho  iuftained  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics, 
*'  this  »  an  happy  god.     But,  as  for  yours,  he  is 
**  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  labour.    For,  ^  if 
'*  you  believe,   that  this  god  is  the  world  itfelf,  T%ehfient 
••  tur^ng  ii^cel&ntly  as  it  does  round  the  axis  opZ/^^*^^^ 
/'  the  heavens,  ahd  thac  too  with  fu^ifing^  rapt-  "* 
^  dity,  Is4t  poffibleforhim  to  have  a  moment's 
*'  Mft  r  No#,  without  reft,  there  is  no  feUcity. 
^*  To  precend  that  theve  is  a<jod  in  the  world  who  puttN 
"*'  €Orefm-lt,  iJriio  prefides  over  the  courfe  of  thei>A^ 
**  m¥&,  afid  the  revolutions  of  the  feafbns,  who 
*^  fegtiaies  ^  difpofes  ail  things^  Who  has  his 
"  e5fe 'tePpon  thi  land  andfca,  who  makes  the  lives 
**  (flStHea  JiiB  concern,  ttnd  who  prorridos  for  their 
"  occafions ;  all  this  is  certdinly  gii^ng  him  vefy    . 
•'  fevere  and  laborious  employments.     Now  to  be' 
**  hapgy^  according  to  us,  it  is  ncccffary  to  pof- 
**  fcfs  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  to  be  entirely  at 

**  leifurer 
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**  leifurc.  •  Befides,  you  fct  an  eternal  maftci' 
•*  over  our  heads^  of  whom  We  are  to  be  day  and 
"  night  continually  in  dread.  For  how  is  it.pof* 
*'  fible  npt  to  fear  a  God,  who  forefees  all  things^ 
**  whofe  thoughts  exttnd  to  all  things, ;  who  ob- 
**  Icrves  all  tbingJ,  who  believes  all  things  relate 
*>;t6  him,  who  interferes  in  all  things,  and  who  is 
**  never  without  employment  ?**  The  great  maxim 
of  Epicurus  was  therefoi'e,  f  That  an  happy  and 
.  immortal  being  had  neither  any  thing  to  do  him/elf'.^  nor 
cccajioned  employment  for  others. 

So  impious  a  doftrine,  which  openly  denies  pro- 
vidence, deferved  an  Epicurus  for  its  advocate  and 
defender.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  what  be 
lays  of  a  god  who  fees  and  knows  all  things  and 
who  in  confequence  muft  puniih  whatever  is  con-* 
trary  to  the  law  of  heaven,  is  the  fole  realbn  which 
to  this  day  induces  fome  perfons  to  believe,  there 
is  no  providence  that  watches  over  all  the  aftions  of 
men,  or  rather  to  defire  it. 
Dc  nat.  "  ^^  *^  ^^^  without  rcafon  that  this  dodrine  oc- 
deor.  1*  I.  ^^  cafioned  Epicurus  to  be  confidered  as  a  declared 
n.^  M5,  cc  enemy  of  the  gods,  who  undermined  all  religion, 
**  and  who,  by  his  reafonings,  as  Xerxes  by  his 
^'  troops,  levelled  their  temples  and  altars.  For, 
<^  after  all,  what  reafon,  fays  Cotta,  ihould  oblige 
**  us  to  have  any  thoughts  of  the  gods,  as  they 
^*  have  none  of  us,  and  abfolutely  neither  take  care 
•*  of,  nor  do,  any  thing  ? — To  be  bound  to  exprefs 
**  piety  for  them,  would  it  not  be  necellary  to  have 
*^  received  graces  from  them  ?  For  wherein  is  a 
**  perfon  obliged  to  thofe  who  have  done  oothii^ 
*^  for  him  i  riety  is  t  juftice  paid  by  oian  to  the 


*  IttijtietiiiporuiASt  locerrictlnit  noftns  (empitaDiMi  i 
quern  diet  ft  no6lef  ttmereiDus.    Quis  enim  noa  ttmett 
2>t-oTideiiteiii,  &  cogitantem  k  antrntdfCftcntem,  ft  •ouna  ad  k  pcr- 
tinert  (mtanteiiiy  curiofiun  ft  picnum  negotii  dcitni  I 

t  <^od  cteraum  beatum^  fit,  id  nee  habere  IjfUim  Btgodl 
^d^am,  tucc  cxhibete  altt^ru    De  nai.  devr.  L  it  a. 45. 
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*^  gods.     KoW)  as  yout  gods  h^ve  no  relation  to 
•*  us>  what  can  they  require  from  us  ?** 

The  prayers  made  to  the  Divinity  in  diftrefs  and 
danger^  the  vows  made  to  him  for  the  attainment 
of  certain  graces,  the  promiles  and  oaths  of  which 
he  is  taken  for  witnefs,  ufes  common  to  all  nations 
and  pradifed  in  all  times  ^  fhew  that  mankind  had 
always  Providence  in  their  thoughts.  To  confulc 
only  our  own  reafon,  fuch  as  fin  has  left  it»  that 
is  to  fay^  our  pride  and  darknefs,  we  fhould  be  . 
tempted  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  treadng  the  Divi^ 
n\ty  with  fufficient  refpeft  to  make  him  defcend 
thus  to  little  circumftances,  in  reprefenting  to  him 
all  our  wants ;  to  Hipulate  conditions  with  him,  if 
he  vouchfafes  to  hear  them ;  and  to  make  him  in^ 
tervene  in  bur  tranfadions  and  engagements.  God 
has  thought  fit  by  thefe  different  methods  to  pre- 
ferve  in  the  minds  of  all  people  a  clear  idea  of  his 
Providence,  of  the  care  he  takes  of  all  mankind  in 
particular,  of  the  fupreme  authority  that  he  retains 
over  all  the  events  of  their  lives,  of  his  attentiorv 
m  examining  whether  they  have  faithfully  kept  their 
promiies,' and  of  that  he  will  have  in  punifhing 
the  violation  of  them. 

And  indeed  we  fee  that  thefe  truths  have  always 
been  confidered  as  the  firmeil  foundations  of  human 
fociety.  •  Jhove  all^  fays  Cicero,  in  laying  down 
rules  for  a  wife  government,  we  ought  to  be  fully 
convinced^  that  the  gods  are  the  fuprentfi  lords  and 
rulers  of  all  things ;  that  whatever  pajfes  pijlhc  uni- 
verjh^  hWiSied  by  their  will  and  p^jteh^  %at  t%ey 
deH^mWMig^ood  to  mankinS'-y  tMMf^Mentively 
exSni^WSt  e^ery  one  isy^'^at  helmks\'%w  he 
d8s^  and  with  what  piety ^  and-  what  fentimentSy  he 

ceii  judicio  ac  nufBfmr:'eol3ertiq\id'cmSrtft  Jd*teenefe  fiSytflniiTii  i^«-  ' 
midlfi^re  rationenl.    Dr  Leg,h  2..Ti.  iS" 

Vol.  IIL  C  c  praHifes, 
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praSHfis  the  duties  of  relipon :  and  laftfyj  that  they  make 
a  great  difference  betwepi  the  good  and  the  wicked. 

^This  paflage  (hews  us,  that  the  Pagans  not 
only  attributed  the  univerfal  government  of  the 
world  to  the  Divinity,  but  were  convinced,  that 
he  defcended  to  the  mod  minute  particulars,  and 
that  not  any  of  mankind,  not  an  adion,  or  even  a 
thought,  efcaped  his  attention  and  kn6wledge. 

The  Epicureans  could  not  fupport  the  idea  of  a 
God  fo  near,  fo  attentive  to  them,  and  of  fuch  pierc- 
ing fight  He  is  fupremely  ^appy,  faid  they,  and 
coniequently  enjoys  infinite  tranquillity.  He  is  void 
of  anger  and  paflion;  Every  thing  is  indifferent  to 
him,  except  repofe.  This  is  what  perfbns  abandoned 
to  their  pleafures  are  flill  fond  of^perfuadinj^;  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  importunate  reproaches 
of  confcience.  .They  are  willing  to  allow  in  God  a 
general  care  of  his  creatures,  and  a  goodneis  like 
that  of  princes,  who  govern  their  dominions  with 
wifdom,  but  who  do  not  cinter  into  particulars,  nor 
defcend  to  love  their  fubje6ts,  and  diftinguifli  any 
of  them  by  their  peculiar  regard. 
PT.  xzxiii.  David  did  not  think  in  this  manner :  The  Lord 
V-  ^h  «4*  hoketbfrom  beanjen :  be  beboldetb  all  tbe  fons  of  men. 
From  tbe  "place  of  bis  habitation j  be  looketh  tfon  all 
tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  earth.  Hefaftnomth  their  hearts 
Mr.  Du  alike :  he  confidereth  all  their  works.  In  beholding 
^^^'  all  mankind  from  heaven,  he  does  not  examine 
them  with  a  general  aiid  confufed  view.  Every  in- 
dividual is  as  prefent  to  him,  as  if  he  were  atten- 
tive to  no  other  objeft.  He  does  not  fee  him  as 
from  a  great  diftance,  but  as  immediately  before 
his  eyes.  He  does  not  confider  only  hi^  outfide, 
but  penetrates  into  whatever  is  mod  fecret  and  re- 
tired within  him.  He  does  not  only  intenogate 
his  heart,  but  dwells  in  ic,  and  is  more  pr&oc 

•  Noe  vero  uniFerfo  ffcncri  hominum  foliiiD,  ftd  edan  finguUi  i. 
diis  im^rtaiibus  confim  &  provideri  iolct.    D4  not.  dtar*  L  1.  f  • 

aoa 


and  intimate  there,  than  the  heart  itfelf.  In  tlifi 
infinite  multitude  of  men,  that  hare  b^ta  and  no# 
art,  nothing  efcapies  either  fab  light  or  hik  remem* 
farance.  This  knowledge  and  attention^  which  an 
as  incomprehenfible  as  his  being,  art  natural  e&&$ 
oi  his  being  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  thf 
heart  as  well  as  all  the  reft :  ff^bc  fy/bimiitb  ikw 
huart$^^-'HJoh$  cmfidtnth  all  tbrir  w^rks^ 

A  R  T  I  G  L  E    II. 

Of  the  fvrmatim  rf  th  iv$Hd. 

T  Shall  not  tire  the  reader  a  fecond  time  with  a 
j[  particular  account  in  this  place  of  the  vatious 
lyftems  of  the  antient  philofc^hers  concerning  the 
iohhation  of  the  world,  which  vary  infinitel7,  and 
are  ftrnie  more  abfurd  than  others.  I  (hall  fcarce 
i^ieak  of  any  of  them^  except  thofe  of  the  Stoiqs 
and  Epicureansi  whoie  fyftems  upon  this  fubjeft  are 
moft  iuiown  and  ctlebraiedi  It  is  not  my  defign  to 
enter  very  deeply  into  them^  but  to  givc  only  a 
gtnml  idea  of  them. 

S  E  C  T.    t 

S^m  ef  tht  Stoics  concehung  the  fmritmiien  cf  tbi 
vwrld. 

ACCORDING  so  the  Stoics,  the  intelligetit 
part  of  nature  only  fet  the  material  and  non- 
intelligent  part  of  it  in  motion,  which  as  weH  as 
itfelf  had  exifted  from  all  eternity.  This  appears 
very  clearly  from  one  paffiigt  of  GicerOf  not  to  men- 
don  abundance  more.  To  obviate  and  remove  the 
obje£bions,that;  might  be  made  againft  Providence, 
in  reTpeft  to  feveral  things  either  ufelefs  or  perni- 
cious, with  which  the  world  abounds,  the  Stoics 
replied :  *  Nature  bas  made  tbe  htjl  ^e  Jhe  could  of 

*  Ex  lis  nattirit  qtUB  erant,  (jQod  effid  potuit  gptimvili,  eftftuo^ 
'  cfti    Di  not*  4r9f •  !•  %•  ».  9^* 

C  c  2  tbi 
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lif  fSemmti  tUt  ixifted.  Could  the  pre •  exigence  o 
MrriL^  mMEtr  be  more  exprefsly  implied  ?  Ariftotle,  am 
p_*=-  BEIT  ocher  philofopHers,  were  alfo  of  the  fsLtm 
mps^nk.  •  What  the  Stoics  called  tJh^  foul  of  ib 
or^  was  that  Intelligence,  that  Reafon,  whici 
licT  bdieved  difTuled  throughout  nature.  Anc 
%tfat  was  this  intelligent,  fenfitive,  rational  principle  r 
Wry,  nothing  but  the  ^therial  fire,  ^vhich  pcne^ 
cnecs  all  bodies :  or  rather  nothing  but  mechanic 
Icvsy  which  they  afcribed  principally  to  the  ceJeft&i/ 
&««  azxl  according  to  which  every  thing  was  formed^ 
di  rrcry  diing  aded  neceflarily. 

Accordingly  f  Zeno  defined  nature    a  fire  rf 
joA^  ori^  fcbicb  proceeded  methodically  to  genrra/m. 
For  lie  believed  the  adion  of  creating  and  generating 
fecu3ar  to  ait« 

Ckcro  uies  the  term  create  in  this  place,  which 
JB^i  give  rcafon  to  believe,  that  he  knew  SLtid  H- 
caaed  die  idion  of  producing  out  of  nothing, 
wiacii  is  cnaiimi  in  the  ftrift  ^nfe  of  the  reroL 
:$  But  lie  cdes  the  fame  word  in  many  other  places 
t4>czpicfi  a  fimple  produ(flion;  and  none  of  &B 
works  g^ve  the  leaft  room  to  believe,  that  he  had 
io  Sr^alar  a  notion,  as  that  of  creation  properly  ^   > 
rjK  ^  at  catlkdl    As  much  may  be  faid  of  all  the  antients 
wdM>  have  treated  on  Phyfics,  as  Cicero  cxprefsly 
Akws  :  Epii  aGqmd  juod  ex  nihilo  ariatur^  aut  in  »^ 
iakm  JsditP  cccidat ?  S^is hoc  Pby/uns  S^^'U^^^ 
ft  was  a  received  principle  wi:h  all  the  phi* 


*  in  ■fr^  Ibitientt  ratio 
dicsvt  die  BuA*.    J(c4iJ,  ^ 
T  2<s»  kt  aaturam  de/inir 
.  mil i%\%hm  fngnSemtem  ^ 

X  >affm  fin^t  homines  ^ 

^r^www  itnoB  qua)  4c  ^f^ 
«incoi?oie.    Of  Finib.  1.  s- 
^mfmxaiii  gignontur  onui' 

1.  !•  a.  II, 
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that  matter  neicher  could  be  produced  froqi,  nor; 
reduced  to,  nothing: 

De  nibilo  nibily  in  nihilum  nil  pojfe  reverti. 

Perf.  Sat.  3. 

Epicurus  in  exprefs  terms  denies  this  power  to  the- 
Divinity:      . 

NuHam  rem  i  nibilo  gigni  diviniius  unqudm. 

Ladlantius  has  preferved  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  l-a^-  J>J^- 
hooh 'De  natura  Deorum^  which  cannot  be  applied  ^"g|^' *' *' 
with  certainty  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Stoics  •,  becaufe, 
as  it  is  detached,  it  does  not  entirely  appear  of 
which  fcft  of  philofophers  it  is  to  be  underftood.' 
However  it  feems  very  proper  to  explain  what  they 
thought  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.    I 
fliall  infert  it  here  at  length.     *  II  is  not  probable^ 
%s  the  fpeaker,  tbat  matter^  from  wbicb  all  things 
mved  their  origin  y' was  itfelf  formed  by  the  divine 
Prmdence ;  but  rather^  that  4t  haSj  and  always^  Mai 
«» intrinfic  and  natural  force^  which  fenders  all  iis 
modifications  poflible  to  it.     jls  a  workman  there- 
fi^e^  when  he  works  upon  a  buildings  does  not  produce 
fhe  matter  for  it  himjelfj  but  ufes  tbat  be  finds  ready 
^^\  and  as  be  wj:^  forms  a  figure  ofwax^  fifids  the 
to^  produced  to  his  hand :  Jo  the  divine  T^cFvidenci 
~f  have  had  a  mattfr^  net  that  it  had  produced  itfelf^ 
i^idib  it  found  in  a  nmnnner  at  hand,  and  pre-- 
for  its  defigns.     Thtjt^  if  God  did  not  product 
HI  matter^   it  cannot  be  faid  /hat  he  produced 
W^i  c^ir^  firt^  or  water, 
^         Vfnparilbn  of  the  archite6b  and  the.ftatuary 
■  ^proper  for  explaining  the  fyftem  of  the 


liaUilc,  c*trn  TnattiiaTn  rtmm,  iinJe  orta  funt omnia, 

q^eflam  ^  f^d  Inhf^ve  &  hnbui^e  vim  &  na- 

Tiber,  cam  <jiLul  Ttllticatiinjs  eft,  noji  ipft 

^flfr'cii^x  fit  par^ta^  fiflorq tit  item  cenii 

^ArtHam  przcllo  tfic  oportuit,  non  quam 

'Witam.    Qii^od  fl  non  elt  a  Deo  ma- 

qfiq^  :^  ^I'j  U  igni^  ^  Deo  fa^s  ei(« 

"  3  Stoics, 
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Pbe  elements  that  ixtfted.    Could  the  preexiftence  of 
Arift.       matter  be  more  exprefsly  implied  ?  Ariftotle,  and 
Phyfic,     niany  other  philofopfters,   were  alfo  of  the  fame 
opinion.    *  What  the  Stoics  called  the  foul  of  tbe 
uorldj  was  that  Intelligence,  that  Reafon,  which 
they,  believed  diffufed  throughout  nature.     And 
what  was  this  intelligent,  fenfitive,  rational  principle  ? 
Why,  nothing  but  the  -ffitherial  fire,  which  pene- 
trates all  bodies :  or  rather  nothing  but  mechanic 
.  laws,  which  they  afcribed  principally  to  the  celeftial 
fire,  and  according  to  which  every  thing  was  formed^ 
and  every  thing  aded  ncceflarily. 

Accordingly  f  Zeno  defined  nature  a  fire  ef 
fubtle  ariy  which  proceeded  tnetbodicaUy  to  generation. 
for  he  believed  the  aftion  of  creating  and  generating 
peculiar  to  art. 

Cicero  ufcs  the  term  create  in  this  place,  whidi 
might  give  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  knew  and  ad- 
mitted the  aftion  of  producing  out  of  nothing, 
which  is  creation  in  the  ftrift  fcnfe  of  the  term. 
4:  But  he  ufes  the  fame  word  in  many  other  places 
toexprefs  a  fimple  produ(5lion;  and  none  of  his 
works  give  the  leaft  room  to  believe,  that  he  had 
lb  finRular  a  notion,  as  that  of  creation  properly  jb 
Lib.  «.d«^  called.     As  much  may  be  faid  of  all  the  antients 
Divinit.    ^ho  have  treated  on  Phyfics,  as  Cicero  exprefsly 
(hews :  Exit  aliquid  quod  ex  nihilo  oriatuTj  out  in  ni^ 
:  hilum  fulito  occidat  ?  ^is  hoc  Pb^uus  dixit  unquam? 
It  was  a  received  principle  with  all  the  phttofophers» 

*  In  nature  fentJentc  ratio  perfeaa  iocft^  qvam  vim  mninuiQ 
^  dicunt  eflie  muAdi.    ^cad,  ^lutjt,  1.  i.  li.  a8,  29. 

*f  Zen©  ita  naniram  dcfinit,  ut  cam  d'cat  tgnem  eje  artifci^fum 
\  *  Ofl  gignemfum  progredtntem 'uia.    Cenfct  eoim  aitis  maxime  pi^- 

;  prium  cffe  ereare  &  gigncrc.    De  nat.  dtftr.  1.  2.  n.  57.  f 

'  X  Natura  iingit  homines  &  creat  imiutores  &  narratona  fiicetoi. 

-  a.  deOrai,  n.  219. 

'    ^O^'^nium  rcrum.qua«  k  creat  natura  &  tx^ctur,  iummum  bonwa 
.  eft  in  corpore.    Z>f  f/»:^.  I,  5.  n.  38.  . 

,  Qji^'intcrris  gighontur  omnia  ad  ufum  hominufairr^wftrr.  Oft. 
^  i»  ii  n.  22.  ""^ 

•  '  *'  that 
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that  matter  neither  could  be  produced  froi;n,  nor\ 
reduced  to,  nothing: 

Z)^  nibila  nibil^  in  nibilum  nil  pojfe  rcverti. 

Perf.  Sat.  3. 

Epicurus  in  exprefs  terms  denies  this  powei*  to  the^ 
Divinity :     , 

NuUam  rem  /  nibilo  gigni  divinitus  unqudm. 

Laftantius  has  preferved  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  i^-  !>'>• 
books  -De  natura  Deorumj  which  cannot  be  applied  ^^^^'  *'  *' 
with  certainty  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Stoics  -,  bccaufe, 
as  it  is  detached,  it  docs  not  entirely  appear  of 
which  feft  of  philofophers  it  is  to  beunderftood.' 
However  it  fcems  very  proper  to  explain  what  they 
thought  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.  I 
ihall  infcrt  it  here  at  length.  *  II  is  not  probable^ 
fays  the  fpeaker,  tlfat  matter^  from  wbicb  all  things 
derived  their  originy'was  itfelf  formed  by  the  divine 
Providence  y  but  rather^  tbatit  bas^  and  always  ^ifad 
an  intrinfic  and  natural  force^  which  fenders  all  its 
modifications  poflfible  to  it.  jls  a  workman  there* 
fore^  when  he  works  upon  a  buildings  does  not  produce 
the  matter  for  it  himfelfj  but  ufes  that  he  finds  readf 
made  \  and  as  be  wjbo  forms  a  figure  of  wax,  fitids  the 
^tfax  produced  to  his  hand :  jo  the  divine  Ptovidencf 
mfl  have  had  a  matter^  not  that  it  had  produced  itfelfj 
but  which  it  found  in  a  mannner  at  hand,  and  pre- 
pared for  its  defigns.  That,  if  God  did  not  product 
the  firft  matter,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  produced 
Aber  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water. 
•  The  <:ompariron  rf  the  architeft  and  the  ftatuary 
b  entirely  proper  for  explaining  the  fyftem  of  the 

•  Noil  cfrprobabilc,  cam  matenam  rcmm,  unde  orta  fiint  omnia, 
cfTe  divina  ptovidentia  dTe^am ;  kA  habei-e  &  habuiflfe  vim  &  na- 
taram  fuam.  Ut  igitiir  faber,  cuna  quid  acdificattirus  eft,  non  ipfy 
facit  materiam,  fed  ca  utftur  quae  fit  parata,  fiftorque  item  ccras 
(ic  ifti  providentjse  divinse  materiam  prxdo  efle  oportuit,  non  quam 
fpfe  faceret,  fed  quam  babcret  paiatam.  Quod  fi  non  eft  a  Deo  mu- 
teha  fi^^la^  ne  term  qtifdem^  ti  aqna,  h  a£r7&  ignis  a  Deo  fa^us  e((. 

C  c  3  Stoics, 
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8tD}c3.  Their  god,  (whom  Cicero  calls  the  divios 
Providence  in  this  place)  and  which  is  pqly  tho 
Mtber^  as  we  have  bbfervcd,  did  not  cr^ce,  that 
ISy  produce  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  fmn- 
pii  eiit  of*  nothing ;  b^t  he  modified  i(,  and,  iq 
^fpofing  the  parts  of  matter  before  in  confu£k)D,  he 
msule  earth,  air,  water,  and  ch^t  grofs  fire  which 
lire  know :  that  is  tQ  fay,  he  gave  them  the  form 
and  diipofition  in  which  we  iee  them. 

The  *  workman*  fay)»  Ladantius  in  the  paflag^  I 
have  juft  cited}  cannot  bufld  withqut  wood,  becaufe 
^e  is  not  capable  of  producing  it  of  himfelf^  and 
pf  that  he  is  ino^ble  ^  he  is  m^,  that  is  fx>  fity. 
weaknds  itie)f.  But  God  produces  all  that  he  plates 
^ut:  of  nothing,  becaufe  he  is  God,  that  is  to  fay, 
power  itfelf  0)at  knows  neither  meafifre  nor  bouiyl;. 
f  or^  if  l|e  is  not  omnipotent,  he  is  not  God* 

S  E  C  T,    IL 
il^m  ff  the  JSficiprfMi  ^mcemng  tbefmnMtim  ^  tk$ 

fiiit.  de  T  N  thjB  fyftem  of  the  ^pif  ureans  (and  the  Stoics 
^1^.1.1.  X  ^'^re  of  the  (ame  opinion  iq  (hiis  point)  thefe 
f.  I.  '  '  two  wprds,  fFffrld  and  Umwrfty  had  a  different  %r 
flificajdon.  Bythe/ir^i4/theyunderftopdthebe4ven4 
and  the  earth,  and  all  they  contained  \  and  by  die 
IJmwrfi^  nt>t  only  the  heavens  and  the  earth  witb 
all  they  contain,  but  alfo  the  infinite  void,  which 
they  Aippofed  beyond  the  world-  For  they  believed 
the  world  full  and  limited,  (oraSmiidpl^um:)  bus 
they  fuppofed  ic  furroundec}  on  a|l  fides  witti  an  in* 

*  Fabcf  ffie  ligno  nihil  mAificMf,  qpia  itgfi|tm  ifBum  facvr  «oa 

Ifbi  iple  materianiy  quia  poteftf  poffe  mm^  Dfi  tft:  luuii,  ■  b«q 
Mf dt»  Deuf  non  eft.  Homo  facit  ex  to  quod  ^ft,  \wm  per  laoiti^ 
ntstem  imbeciJIit  eft  ^  per  imbccillttiitcin,  ddbokm  ac  Bdodior  po> 
fpftatis.  Vfiut  autem  tacit  ex  eo  miod  non  dk,  ^fHZ  p»  accnut^ 
ftJt^  fortift  cft»  per  fordtadioem  poteftatia  iramcnfiD,  <|ini  fine  m  m^^ 
ftret  iicuc  vita  faAoria,    La^taU*  ibid,  c  19^ 

" fiwte, 
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finite,  and  abfolutely  void,  fpace.     Accordingly* 
they  divided  all  nature,  the  whole  uqivcrfe,  into         ' 
two  parts:   bodies  and ^/?^^,  or  void: 

Onatis  ut  eft  igiiurpfrfe  Natura  duabus 
Confiftit  relmjy  qiue  Corpora  funt  (^  Inane.  . 

Lucret.  1.  a. 

This  diftihdion  is  neceflary  for  underftanding  the 
fyftem  of  the  Epicureans.  For  they  fuppofed,  as 
a  certain  principle,  that,  .without  the  Vacuum^  there 
could  not  have  been  any  motion  or  even  produdioq 
in  the  world : 


$ua^  fi  nm  ejfet  Tnane^ 
Nan  iam  folUcko  motu  frivaia  carerentj 
^uimgeniia  ommno  nuUa  raHane  fuifflnU : 
Undique  nMeries  ^ptomafn  ftipata  fmjfet. 


lb.  1.  I. 


According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  fortuitous  coh« 
courie  of  atoms  formed  the  world. 

A^om  b  a  Greek  word,  which  lignifies  indhifibtt. 
It  is  a  corpufcle  of  every  kind  of  6gure,  from  num- 
bers of  which  all  other  bodies  are  tormed.  Atoms 
are  not  the  obje£ls  of  the  fenfes  through  their  eX'p 
treme  fmallnefs,  which  makes  them  imperceptible. 

Mofchus  the  Phoenician,  Leucippus,  f  and  De^* 
mocritus,  were  the  firfl  philofophers,  who  advanced 
the  dodrine  of  atoms.  They  fuppofe  that,  of  thefe 
little  corpufcles,  ibnne  are  fmooth,  fome  rough, 
ibme  f0und>  fome  angular,  and  others  curve,  and  ia 
a  manner  hooked  \  and  that  heaven  and  earth  were 

•  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  thefe  atoms. 

*  Sunt^qxi)  omnia  Kanine  nomine  appellent,  ut  Epicunw,  qui  ita 
dtridir :  Otnnil,  quae  fecundum  Naturam,  eSc  Corpora  &  Inane,  a. 

-(*  Ifta  flagitis^  Deaocrlti,  five  euaxn  ante  ^eucippi,  eile  corpufcuU 
qwdam  Ia;via,  alia  a^ra»  rotunda  alia«  partim  autezn  angulata, 
msvata  qua^am  &  qtiali  adtrnca:  ex  his  ette^m  elfe  coelum  atque 
terrain*  nulla  cogcnie  nature,  fed  concuffu  qfaodasn  fgi^lto.,   D$ 

•  'nat^dior.  1.  x.  a*  66. 

C  c  4  But 
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But  Epicurus  particularly  infifted  upon  this  doc- 
trine, which  he  plac^  in  honour,  *  introducing 
however  fome  alterations  in  it,  by  which  Cicero 
affirms,  that  he  only  fpoiled  the  do<5trine  of  Demo- 
critus,  inftead  of  correding  and  improving  it. 
DeFinib^  Democfitus  places  atoms  in  an  infinite  fpace, 
L». n.  17  ^jthout  cither  middle  or  extremities.  There,  in 
"^^  '  piotion  from  all  eternity,  they  unite  and  adhere  tp 
each  other,  and,  by  fuch  meeting  and  concourfe, 
form  the  world  as  we  fee  it.  Cicero  cannot  bear 
that  a  philofopher,  in  explaining  the  formation  of 
the  world,  fbould  fpeak  only  of  the  Material,  with- 
out faying  a  word  of  the  Efficient  caufe.  And,  in-r 
deed^  what  an  abfurdity  is  it  to  fuppoic,  that  cer- 
tain folid  and  indivifible  bodies  move  of  themfelves 
from  all  eternity  by  their  natural  weight !  This  De* 
mocritus  holds  a^  well  as  Epicurus  ^  for  the  latter 
ialfo  gave  his  atoms  a  natural  and  intrinfic  activity, 
which  fufficcd  to  put  them  in  motion :  byt  he  dif- 
fered from  the  former  in  other  points. 
©•  Wnib.  «♦  Epicurus  pretends  indeed,  that  atoms  tend  of 
LVo?*  '*  **  themfelves  qireftly  downwards,  which  motion 
""  "  ^^  he  fays  is  that  of  all  bodies.  Aficrwards  coming 
•♦  to  reflet,  that,  if  all  atoms  tended  continually 
•>  downwards  in  a  direft  line,  and  by  a  perpendi* 
"  cylar  motion,  it  would  never  be  pofllble  for  one 
**  of  them  to  tpuch  another,  he  iubtly  imagined 
**  a  declination  or  obliquity  in  their  motion,  by  the 
♦*  means  of  which  the  atoms,  ftrijcing  againft  each 
**  other,  blend  and  hook  tbcmfejves  together,  and 
♦*  form  the  world,  with  all  the  parts  that  compofe 
♦*  it.  Thus,  by  a  mere  fidlion,  he  gives  then[),.ac 
♦»  the  fame  time,  a  flight  declination  or  obliquity 
**  of  motion,  without  alledging  any  caufe  for  ic^ 
^<  which  is  /hameful  to  a  patural  phUofophet ;  an4 
♦*  deprives  then\  alfo  without  any  caufe  of  the  di- 
*•  reft  motion  downward*!  which  he  had  advance4 

A  Bemocrtto  adjtcir,  perpttica  tnutansy  fed  ita  ut  ea,  que  corri<t 
«!«  yult,  mihi  ^nideifi  demvare  videatur,    D*  Finib.  Li.  n.  17* 
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as  the  law  or  tendency  of  all  bodies.  However, 
with  all  the  fuppofitions  he  ihvents  he  does  not 
•*  cflfeft  what  he  pretends.  For,  if  all  atoms  have 
^^  an  equal  declination  or  obliquity  of  motion,  they 
••  will  never  adhere  to  each  other.  And  if  fome 
have  it,  and  not  others,  to  give  thefe  a  direct,  and 
thofe  an  oblique,  motion,  is  giving  them  difie« 
rent  employments  upon  truft  and  at  a  venture. 
"  With  all  this,  it  would  not  ceafc  to  be  impoffiblc 
^^  for  fuch  a  fortuitous  clalh  or  concourfe  or  atoms* 
"  ever  to  produce  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
♦'  univcrfe. 

^'  If  the  fortuitous  concourfe.  of  atoms,  fays  Ciol>eiut 
•*  cero  elfewhere,  is  capable  of  forming  the  world,  ^**®^'^'*« 
**  why  will  it  not  as  well  form  a  portico,  a  temple,  '  '*' 
^'  m  houfe,  or  a  city  •,  works  of  niuch  lefs  diffi« 
**  cuhy  ?  *  To  reafon  in  fo  abfurd  a  manner,  one 
^'  would  think,  that  thefe  philofophers  had  never 
*'  once  looked  up  towards  the  heavens,  nor  beheld 
♦'  all  their  wonderous  and  various  beauties."  , 

Th^  dodrine  of  void  had  induced  Epicurus,  as 
well  as  fome  other  philofophers,  to  fuppofe  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  formed,  as  well  as  this  we  inhabit, 
by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atonis; 

^uare  etiam  at  que  etiam  tales  fateare  necejfe  efi 

Bjfe  alios  alibi  congrejfus  materidi^ 

^ualis  bic  ejl^  avido  complexu  juem  tenet  atber. 

Lucret.  1.  2/ 

Gaflendi  confiders  this  opinion  as  contrary  not  only 
to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  mention  no  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  feem  to  fuppofe  pnly  one )  but  alio 
to  that  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  as  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ari* 
ftocle,  Z^no  the  Stoic,  and  many  others.  Hd  owns 
however  it  cannot  be  demonftrated,  that  there  are 

f  Certe  it«  temexi  de  mundo  effiitiunti  ut  mihi  quidem  Jiunquam 
liunc  admtrabilem  coeli  ornatuniy  ^ui  locus  eft  proxinusi  fuipexiff^ 
yideantv,  i 

not 
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not  other  worlds  befides  this,  becaufe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  God  to  create  as  many  as  he  pkafes :  but 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  realbn  to  affirm  ac- 
tually that  there  are  more,  becaufe  God  has  not  le* 
Vealod  that  to  us. 

SECT.    III. 

Plato^s  fine  thn^bt  cf  the  formation  cf  the  toorU* 


I 


Do  not  undertake  to  examine  what  Plato's 
opinions  were  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
world,  which  would  require  infinite  difcuflion.  He 
ibmetimes  calls  matter //^rm/;  by  which  he  does 
not  underftand  that  it  fubfifted  vifibly  from  all  eter- 
nity, but  that  it  fubfifted  intelle6hially  in  the  eter* 
nal  idea  of  God.  This  is  what  he  means,  when 
Plat,  in  he  fays,  the  *  Exemplar  or  Model  of  the  world  is  from 
Timieo.    ^n  ^tormty. 

feid.p.  37.  Some  lines  before  he  has  the  thought  of  which  I 
ibeak  in  this  place :  f  God^  confiiering  his  work^  and 
finding  itferfe&fy  conformable  to  his  idea  and  original^ 
rejoiced  and  in  fome  meafure  applauded  himfelf 

What  Plato  fays  here,  that  God  formed  the 
world  according  to  the  exemplar  he  had  conceived 
of  it  in  himiel^  is  very  remarkable.  As  a  iktlful 
workman  has  the  whole  difpofition  and  form  of  his 
work  in  his.  head  before  he  begins  it,  and  works 
seconding  10  thofe^ideas,  fo  that  what  he  executes 
may  be  faid  to  be*  only  a  copy  of  the  original  he 
has  before  imagined,  every  work  that  fubfifts 
being  pure  imitation ;  in  like  manner  God,  in  cre- 
ating the  world,  only  executed  the  idea  he  had 
conceived  of  it  from  all  eternity.  For  the  world,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  exifted  intene<%uany  in  (^, 
before  it  exifted  realty  in  nature.   Thefe  ^tt  ^t0*s 

•   To  waooliw/^9  weirrct  awret  lr&  8». 
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ideas»  which  he  mighc  vpry  poffibly  have  extraAed 
from  the  *  ScFipmres^  where  we  find  that  God  gives 
Mdes  models  of  all  the  works  i(  is  his  wtU^  that 
mophet  (hould  execute.  Wbai  is  (kid  in  Genefis  of 
God's  firft  approbafiion  of  his  works  as  diey  came 
from  his  hands,  and  afterwards  of  them  alt  in  ge- 
neral, when  he  had  finiflied  them,  mighi:  moie 
imiqediately  have  fupi^ied  Plato  with  that  fublime 
id£a  of  the  eternal  exemplars  upon  which  the  workl 
was  formed,  For  thefe  words,  y|M  Gcd  Jam  ivery  Ots.  i.  ss* 
thing  ibfif  be  ba4  ntadi^  and  behold  ii  was  very  gaod^  Mr.  du 
jQgnify,  as  the  new  interprets  of  Genefis  obfivves,  <^o^ 
^*  That  God,  confidenng  all  his  works  at  one  view, 
^*  and  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
^*  the  eternal  model  of  which  they  are  the  expref- 
*^  fion,  found  their  beauty  and  perfeftion  moft  ex* 
^*  ccUent/* 

In  the  little  I  have  now  fsud  of  Plaix>'s  opi- 
nions concemiiig  the  formation  of  the  world,  may 
be  feen  how  much  he  rofe  won  the  phyfical  prin* 
ciples  which  he  might  beK>re  have  token  from 
Heraciitus. 

The  defign  of  God,  in  iettipg  before  our  eyea 
the  infinite  wonders  of  the  world,  was  to  make  us 
dilcem,  in  the^  motion  of  all.the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  concert 
between  them,  HiM  whQ  has  created,  and  who 
governs  them.  He  has  every-whcre  placed  foot- 
^eps  qf  himfelf.  He  has  concealed  and  veiled 
himfelf  ui^dcr  the  objeds  of  nature  ^  but  thofe  ob* 
jefls  are  fo  beautiful  and  grand,  that  they  reveal 
the  wifdom  which  formed,  and  direds  them  in  a 
thoufand  different  manners.  How  therefore  could 
it  pofiihly  happen,  that  men,  confidered  as  the  Ible 
Sjf^  of  the  earth,  fliould  be  fo  blind  and  ftupid  as 
to  attribute  fuch  wonderful  efie£U  to  chance,  deftiny, 
matter,  and  the  Qmple  combtnauon  of  the  laws  of 

9  S9ft€  bmuf^  i4i^vf4p  tbgthMb9iJmtbm  during  bU  UrmaU. 

motion, 
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motion  without  God's  having  any  other  part  in 
them,  than  to  obey  thofe  laws  ?  What  is  the  wit 
of  man  abandoned  to  its  own  darknefs  ?  The  firft 
words  in  the  moft  antient  book  in  the  world  re- 
veal to  us  this  great  truth :  In  the  beginmng  God 
cnatid  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Thefe  few  words 
fix  plainly,  by  the  authority  of  Revelation,  all  the 
doubts,  and  difpel  ail  the  difficulties,  which  fo  long 
perplexed  the  philofophers  upon  one  of  the  moft 
.eiKntial  points  of  religion.  Th^y  were  not  capable 
of  knowing  it  perhap;^  with  entire  certainty  by  the 
fole  light  of  reafon,  but  they  at  lead  might  and 
ought  to  have  had  fome  idea  of  it.  For  either  God 
muft  neccflarily  have  created  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  mankind;  or  they  muft  have  been  eternal, 
which  is  far  more  inconceivable.  Can  a  rational 
and  unprejudiced  mind  ever  be  convinced  in  ear.nefl, 
that  Matter,^  brute  and  void  of  intelligence  in  itielf, 
could  form  Beings  that  wear  the  ftanip  of  Pcrfcdt 
"Wifdom.  Faith  fhortens  the  way  very  much,  and 
ipares  us  abundance  of  pains.  There  are  fubjedts, 
in  which  reafon,  unaided  by  that  light,  can  make 
jno  progrefs  with  any  certainty* 

ARTICLE    IIL 

Of  the  nature  of  the  foul. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  queftion,  about  which 
the  philofophers  are  more  divided,  than  that 
which  relates  to  tlie  nature  of  the  foul;  and  there 
is  hardly  one,  which  Ihews  more  fenfibly,  of  what 
human  weaknefs  is  capable,  when  guided  folely  by 
Cic.  Tufc.  its  own  lights.  They  difpute  much  with  each  other 
3^*^-  |;J-  about  what  the  foul  is,  where  it  refides,  firom  whence 
it  derives  its  origin,  and  what  becomes  of  it  after 
death.  Some  believe  the  heart  itfelf  to  be  the  foul. 
Empedocles  fays,  it  is  the  blood  which  is  mingled 
in  the  heart ;  and  oth^s  thstt  it  is  a  certain  part 

of 
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of  the  brain.  '  Many  affirm,  that  neither  the  heart, 
nor  the  brain,  are  the  foul  itfelf,  but  only  the  feat 
of  the  foul  ^  and  that  it  is  a  breath,  or  elfe  a  fire. 
This  iaft  is  the  opinion  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  Ari* 
ftoxenus  the  niufician,  who  was  alfo  a  philofbpher^ 
makes  it  conQfl:  in  a  certain  harmony  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  bodj:  Xenocrates  places  it  in 
numbers,  as  Pythagoras  had  thought  before  him. 
Plato  diftinguifhes  three  parts  in  the  foul.  He 
places  the  principal,  which  is  reafon,  in  the  head : 
and  makes  the  two  others,  choler  and  cupidity, 
refide,  the  firft  in  the  bread,  and  the  other  under 
the  heart.  Ariftotle,  perceiving  that  not  one  of  the 
four  principles,  of  which,  according  to  him,  all 
things  are  made,  was  fufceptible  of  the  properties 
of  the  foul,  as  thinking,  knowing,  loving,  hating, 
&fr.  *  fuppofes  a  fifth,  to  which  he  gives  no  name ; 
calling  the  foul  by  a  new  term,  that,  according  to 
Cicero,  fignifies  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  mo* 
tion,  but  a  term  in  efieft,  of  which  the  moft  learn* 
cd  neither  underftand  nor  can  explain  the  force. 

This  is  the  enumeration  Cicero  gives  us  of  the 
various  opinions  of  the  philofophers  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  foul.  For  as  to  that  of  Democritus^ 
who  makes  it  confift  of 'atoms,  he  does  not  think 
it  worth  repeating.  He  concludes  this  detail  with 
thefe  words,  which  feem  to  exprefs  a  great  indiffe- 
rence for  fo  important  a  fobjeft :  +  Wbkb  of  all 
tbefe  opinions  is  truCj  fome  god  may  know  ;  we  content 
curfehes  with  inquiring  wbicb  is  the  moft  probable. 
The  fyftem  of.  the  Academy,  which  he-efpoufcd, 
was,  that  the  falfe  is  univerfally  mingled  in  fuch  a 
manner  with  the  true,  and  Tefembles  it  fo  much, 
that  there  is  no  certain  mark  to  diftinguifh  them 
£:om  each  other. 

*  Quintttm  genus  adhibet,  vacans  nomine  ;  tc  (ic  ipfiini  animun^ 
ivri^XuM  appellat  ^<^6-  nomine,  ^infi  quandam  continuatam  mb* 
tionenii  &perennem.    C/V.  ibid. 

t  Hartim  rentent]ai<Qm  t^  Vera  fit,  deus  aliquis  viderit :  q)l» 
veniiinUliiDa^  magna  qutdbo  t9u 
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Accordingly  Ctoero,  in  the  places  where  he  men* 
^dons  the  immortality  of  the  foUU  fpeaks  of  it  almoft 
always  with  doubc^  and  as  one  who  fuppofes  thft 
fyftems  for  and  againft  it  equally  poffible  and  ra- 
'  tionat.     And  would  to  God  that  only  the  antient 

philoibphers  were  to  be  reproached  with  this  way 
of  thinking !  It  certainly  argues  a  deplorable  blind* 
nefs  in  them,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  l^t  and 
reafon.  But  this  doubt,  when  voluntary  and  con- 
firmed, is  abfolutely  monftrous  and  inconceivable 
in  a  Chriftian.  *^  The  immortality  of  the  Ibul^ 
Chtp.  I.  ««  fays  M«  Pafcal  in  his  Thoughts,  is  a  thing  ol" 
*^  fuch  importanoe  to  us,  and  concerns  us  ibh^hiy, 
^^  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  reaibn  tx>  be  indifi^rcat 
<^  about  it.  All  our  adions  and  thoughts  muft 
^'  have  fo  different  a  bent  according  to  our  belief 
«^  that  there  are  or  are  not  ecernai  good  things  to 
*^  be  hoped,  that  it  is  impofllble  to  take  any  ftq> 
'  ^^  with  lenfe  and  judgment,  without  regulating  k 
*^  with  a  view  to  this  poioc,  which  ought  to  be 
**  our  final  obje&."  Is  there  any  ftupidity,  1 
could  almoft  fay  brutality,  like  that  of  daring  to 
rifque  an  eternity  of  happiners  or  milery,  upon  a 
mere  doubt  ? 

Many  of  the  pjhilofophcrs,  of  whom  I  have  been 

fpeaking,  admitted  only  bodies,  and  no  pure  fpi- 

rits  diftiod  from  matter ;  even  the  Stoics,  whofe 

moral  doftrine  in  other  refpeds  included  fuch  fine 

principles,,  were  of  this  number*    *  They  did  noc 

believe  that,  the  foul  was  abfolutely  immortal,  but 

only  made  it  live  a  great  while,   Uh  craws^   lays 

Lib.  f .      Cicero.    Voflius,  in  his  treattfe  upon  idolatry,  be- 

c.  !••       lieves,  that  by  diat  greai  wbUe^  they  undoibod 

the  whole  duration  of  the  world,  till  the  general 

De  nat.     Conflagration.  For,  according  to  the  Stoics,  by  an 

f  ^:i'     ultimate  revolution,  the  whole  world  was  to  become 

only  fire.    Particular  fouls  were  then,  with  all  the 

•'  Stoici  ufunun  n^bi»  Iii^^Qiitiiry  taaqoaiH  0oniicib«s  i  Su  aun* 

reft. 
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reft,  to  be  refbltred  into,  and  blended  with  the  unl- 
verfal  foul,  their  firft  prinqple.  Till  then  they 
were  to  inhabit  in  the  upper  region,  where  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  philofophife  at  their 
eafe,  fupremely  happy  in  the  clear  vifion  of  the 
univerfe. 

Cicero  defcribes  this  philofi>phical  beatioide  with  Tufcui. 
a  kind  of  enthufiafm.  "  Certainly,  fays  he,  wc^r^'^^l*' 
^^  Ihall  be  happy,  when,  with  our  bodies,  we  (hall 
**  have  thrown  off  all  pafiion  and  difquiet.  What 
*^  now  conftitutes  our  joy,  when  free  from  all  care 
**  we  apply  ourfelves  ardently  to  fbme  obijeA  that 
**  engages  and  delights  us,  we  (hall  then  do  with 
^  iar  greater  liberty ;  abandoning  ourfelves  entirely 
**  to  the  contemplation  of  all  things,  which  it  will 
<^  be  given  us  to  know  perfe&ly.  The  fttuation 
**^  itfelf  of  the  places  to  which  we  ihaU  have  at- 
«*  tained,  in  facilitating  to  us  the  view  of  celeftial 
<*  olyefts,  and  in  kindling  in  us  the  define  of  pe* 
<^  netrating  their  beauties,  will  enable  us  fully  to 
**  latisfy  the  infatiable  ardour  natural  to  us  for 
•«  knowing  truth.——*  And  it  will  difcoyer  itfelf 
«*  more  or  lels  to  us,  in  proportion  as  we  ihall 
^*  have  been  more  or  lefs  follicitous  to  nourilh  our- 
**  felves  with  it  during  our  abode  upon  earth.—-*— 
«<  What  a  fight  will  it  be,  when  we  fhall  be  able, 
*^  at  one  view,  to  behold  the  whole  earth,  itf  fitu^ 
**  ation,  figure,  limits,  and  all  its  regions,  whe- 
^^  ther  inhabited,  or  defert  and  void  through  ex- 
•*  cefs  of  heat  and  cold  !** 

Behold  here  then  the  extent  of  philofophic  beati- 
tude !  What  blindefs  and  mifcry !  We  fee  however, 
through  this  darknefs,  an  admirable  and  very  in- 
ftnidtive  principle :  That,  in  the  other  life.  Truth 
will  reveal  itfelf  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  have 
fought  after  and  loved  it  in  this. 

*  Pnecipui  vero  fnientur  ea,  qui  turn  etiam^  cum  has  terras  in- 
.colentes  ciitumfufi  crant  caligine,  tamen  acie  mentis  diipicere 
cupiebant. 

The 
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"The  pbilofopbers,  who  admit  the  immortality  of 
the  ibul)  give  it  a  more  noble  employment  after 
death.  I  do  not  examine  whether  Ariftotle  is  to 
be  ranked  in  that  number.  That  queftion  has  ex- 
ercifed  and  divided  the  Learned,  and  is  not  for  his 
honour,  from  only  continuing  dubious.  As  to 
Plato,  we  fee  in  all  his  works,  that  as  well  as  So- 
crates his  mafter,  and  Pythagoras  who  preceded 
them,  he  believed  the  foul  to  be  immortal.  Ci- 
cero, after  having  repeated  many  of  his  proofs^ 
adds,  that  Plato  *  ieems  to  endeavour  to  perfuade 
others  of  this  truth,  but  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
it  himfelf. 

Plato,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  Socrates,  opens 
i*  two  ways  for  fouls  after  death :  one  of  thefe  leads 
fuch  as  have  fullied  thenifelvea  with  crimes  and  vio- 
lence upon  earth  to  the  place  pf  tprments ;  aiul  by. 
the  other  afceiid  to  the  augujft  aflembly  of  the  gods» 
the  pure  and  innocent  fouls,  that,  during  their  abode 
in  bodies,  have  had  as  little  commerce  as  poffibic 
with  them,  and  have  induftrioufly  imitated  tfa^  life  of 
the  gods,  from  whom  they  derive  dieir  origin,  by 
pradifing  every  kind  of  virtue.  Right  reafon  alone 
made  thefe  great  philofophers  perceive,  that,  to 
juftify  Providence,  it  was  neceflary,  that  there  were 
rewards  for  the  good,  and  punidiments  for  the 
wicked,  after  this  life. 

*  Plato  pro  immortalittte  aniniK  tot  rationes  attulit,  ut  velk  c»* 
terisy  Cbi  certe  perfuafiflcy  Tideatur!    7ir/r.  ^lu^.  /•  x.  **49* 

f  Ita  cenfebat  (Socrates}  duas  eiTe  rias  duplicefque  currat  anl* 
morum  d  oorpore  excedentium.  Nam  aui  fe  humania  vitiit  con- 
taminaflenty  8e  fe  totot  libidinibus  dediflent,  quibus  cscad  velut 
domefticis  vitiis  atque  ilagitits  fe  inauinaflfent,  yel  in  rep^  riolaiKk 
fraudes  inexpiablea  concepiflenty  lis  demum  quoddam  iter  efle  lecli»* 
fum  a  concilio  deorum.  Qui  autem  fe  integros  caftofque  ferraTif- 
fenty  quibufque  fuiffet  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  fdeqilfe 
ab  his  Temper  ievocaflent*  eflentque  in  corporibut  humanis  ritaa 
imitati  deorum  s  his  ad  ilio$»  a  quibus  eflent  piofefti^  reditum  n- 
cilem  patere.    Tu/c.  S^uaft.  1.  x.  n.  72, 

ART  I-    i 
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ARTICLE.    IV. 

Of  the  effells  of  nature. 

TH I S  is  properly  the  place  where  1  fliould 
trealt  on  Phyfics  at  large,  and  enunnerate  the 
principal  queftions  it  confiders,  in  order  to  (hew  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  this  fcience,  and  the  different 
opinions  of  the  antients  and  moderns  concerning  it. 
But  this  fubjeft,  befides  exceeding  my  ability,  is 
too  vaft  and  extenfive  to  be  contained  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  abridgment.  The  reader  may 
find  it- treated  with  great  perfpicuity  in  the  work  of 
-F.  Reynault  the  Jefuit^  intttled,  The  antient  origin 
of  modem  fhyficsj  of  which  I  have  made  great 
ufe.  He  retains  a  very  extraordinary  moderation 
in  it,  whilll  he  does  equal  juftice  to  the  antients 
and  moderns.  I  (hall  content  myfelf  therefore  with 
Ibme  general  reflexions. 

The  Phyfics  alone,  or  almoft  alone,  were  for 
Inany  ages  the  employment  and  delight  of  the 
learned  of  Greece.  They  were  the  reigning  fcience  ' 
there  during  about  •  foqr  hundred  years.  The  phi- 
lofophers  were  divided  into  two  famous  fchools  1 
the  Ionic,  of  which  Thales  was  the  founder  ;  and 
the  Italic,  who  followed  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before.  But  the  philofophers,  who  acquired 
moft  fame  in  refpeft  to  phyfics,  were  Democritus 
and  Leucippus,  becaufe  Epicurus  adopted  their  fyf- 
tcm,  which  wc  have  extenfively  from  Lucretius. 

This  fyftem,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  admitted 
no  principles  but  Matter  and  Void ;  two  points,  of 
which  the  one,  I  mean  Void,  is  fcarce  conceiv- 
able 5  and  the  other  repugnant  to  reafon,  efpecially 
in  refpeft  to  the  Inclination  or  obliquity,  which  Epi- 
curus gives  his  Atoms.     Notwithftanding  the  ab- 

•  From  *rbales  to  HipparcbuSy  njuitb  'whom  the  natural  phUofcpherM 
9f  atitiquitj  end,  <uer^  n^ar  that  number  of  years  are  computed. 

Vol.  III.  D"  d  ■  furditics 
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furdides  of  this  fyftem,  the  Epicureans,  properly 
fpeaking,  were  the  only  natural  philofophers  of  an- 
tiquity. They  at  leaft  faw,  that  the  Caufes  of  what 
happens  to  Bodies,  were  to  be  fought  only  in  Bo- 
dies, as  well  as  their  prc^erties,  mocioA,  reft,  and 
figure :  and,  with  this  principle,  they  do  not  ex- 
plain certain  particular  efFeds  aniiik,  though  they 
err  grofsly  in  refped;  to  Fifft  Cauies* 

Ariftotle  treated  PhyfKs,  or  rather  fpoiled  cheai» 
in  explaining  corporeal  tSt£t$  by  tenns  that  cao 
relate  only  to  Mind,  as  Sympathy^  JniipMtiy^  fkr^ 
ror^  &c.  and  in  defining  things  only  by  ibflie 
of  their  eflfeds,  often  ill  cbofen,  expreflfed  m  an 
obfcure  manner^  and  almoft  always  without  ftew- 
ing  their  caufes. 

It  was  not  till  an  age  before  the  birth  of  Js- 
SU3  Christ,  that  Phyfics  began  m  a(^)ear  alt 
Rome,  and  to  fpeak  the  Roman  language  then  by 
the  mouth  of  Lucretius.  ^*  At  lengjth,  fyy%  diK 
*^  philofophical  poet,  the  fecrets  of  nature  are  no 
*^  longer  myfteries :  and  I  can  ^afl:  of  being  tfac 

firft  that  taught  them  to  fpeak  the  language  of 

our  country :" 

lu.r.  1.  5.      Denique  natura  hac  rerum  raticque  reperta  eft 

Nuper  •,    fc?  banc  primus  cum  primis  ipfe  repertus 
I^unc  egofum^  in  patrias  quipojftm  vert  ere  voces.  . 

Seneca* fays,  that  the  caufes  of  the  eclipfes  of  list 
moon,  and  of  many  other  Phaenomena  in  natuie> 
were  but  lately  known  at  Rome }  with  what  rMfon 
I  cannot  fay.  -f-  Long  before  liiny's  time,  the  day 
and  hour  of  eciipfes  were  foretold ;  and  %  Cicero 
aflTures  us,  that  in  his  time  the  hour  and  niiagni- 


C( 


*  Cur  luna  deHciat,  hoc  apvd  nos  qaoque  iHiper  ratiQ  ad  < 
pcrduxit.     Sen£c.  Nat,  i^i^ft.  L  y.  c   25. 

t  Inventa  eft  jampridem  raiio  prsemintlans  horas,  non  modd  ^d 
ac  no£lcSy  foils  lunaeque  defe6bium.    PUn.  L  zo,  c  %, 

X  Defef^iones  folis  &  lunae  cognitae  predi(^seaue  in  ontne  pof- 
tcrum  tempus,  qu»>  «|uantae,  quando  futune  unt.  Gc.  denoL 
0lcor.  L%,n,j'iS' 

tudc 
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tude  of  all  eclipfeSydcher  of  fun  or  moon,  had  been 
calcukted  for  all  fucceedtng  ages.  Sulpicius  Gal-  Liv.  i.  44. 
Jus,  the  evening  before  Paulus  ^milius  was  to  give"*  ^7* 
Perieus  battle,  foretold  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
chat  was  to  happen  the  fame  night,  and  gave  t\v^ 
army  the  reafons  of  it.  The  eclipfe  began  exaftljr 
at  the  hour  he  had  mentioned,  which  made  the 
troops  confider  him  as  a  perfon  of  more  than  hu- 
man knowledge.  Editd  bora  hna  eum  defecijfepy  Ra- 
manis  milUibus  Galli  fafientia  profe  divina  videri^ 
This  laft  example  proves,  that  this  kind  of  know* 
ledge  was  very  rare  aniongft  the  Romans  in  thofe 
days,  wha  never  applied  themfelves  very  much  ei- 
ther to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfics,  or  the  other  Suoerior 
iciences. 

The  Greeks  differed  much  from  them  in  this  ' . 
{Krint.    They  cultivated  them  during  a  great  length 
of  dme,  and,  if  the  honour  of  inventing  them  be 
not  their  due*  no-body  can  deny  them  that  of  hav- 
ing exceedingly  improved  them.     It  is  not  eafy  to 
find  3  fyftem  of  the  world  applauded  in  oUr  days, 
of  which  the  antients  have  not  at  leaft  had  fonf)e 
knowledge.  If  we  fix  the  earth  with  Tycho  Brahe, 
in  order  to  make  the  fun,  circled  with  Mercury  and 
Vcnusj  turn  round  it,  that  fyftem  was  known  to 
Vitruvius*     Some  fix  the  fun  and  ftars,  to  make  Vitruv.  de 
the  earth  turn  round  from  Weft  to  Eaft  exadly  Archit.1.9* 
tipon  its  centre  :  and  this  is  the  fyftem,  at  leaft  in  ^g^.  *  * 
part,  of  Ecphantus  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Ni-  Piut.  dc 
cetas  the  Syracufan.     The  fyftem  now  in   vogue  is  ^^^^oi  1.3. 
that  which  places  the  fun  in  the  centre  of  a  vortex,  p.  896. 
and  the  earth  in  the  number  of  the  planet$  -,    and  Q|j!j^i^f  "^'^ 
which  makes  the  planets  turn  round  thv?  fun  in  the  ^*  *  '^* 
following  order :  Mercury^  ncareft  the  fun ;    Ve- 
nus ;    the  earth  turning  upon  its  centre,  with  the 
moon  revolving  round  it  •,    Mars  •,  Jupiter ;  and 
Satufn  laft  of  all.     This  fyftem  of  Copernicus  is 
not  new  :  it  is  ihat  of  *  Ariftarchus,  and  part  of  the 

♦  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf  *p.  54  &  5^- 
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mathematicians  of  antiquity ;  of*  Cleanthes  of  Sa- 
mos;  of  t  Pbilolaiis  ;  of  the  j:  Pythagoreans,  and 
very  probably  of  Pythagoras  himfelf. 

And  indeed  it  had  been  a  wonder  if  this  fyftem 
^of  Copernicus,  which  feems  fo  rational,  had  never 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  any  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers.  This  fyftem,  I  fay,  appears  very  ra- 
tional. For,  if  the  earth  did  not  move,  the  fun 
and  all  the  ftars,  which  are  very  great  bodies,  mull 
make  an  immenfe  revolution  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours*,  and  the  fixed  ftars  which  would 
be  in  the  greateft  circle,  where  the  motion  is  always 
the  ftrongeft,  would  in  one  day  take  a  compafs  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  and  go  farther 
tharf  from  hence  to  China,  in  the  time  one  could 
pronounce  thefe  words.  Go  to  Cbhia.  For  all  this 
muft  happen,  if  the  earth  does  not  turn  round 
upon  its  own  axis  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
4iot  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it  does  turn  round 
vin  this  manner,  which  at  moft  is  not  above  nine 
thoufand  leagues,  a  trifle  in  comparifon  with  three 
hundred  millions. 

Amongft  the  Moderns,  rational  phyHcs  had  itiade 
little  progrefs  till  the  time  of  Defcartes.  He  took 
from  the  Epicureans  the  principle.  That,  to  explain 
the  effefts  of  bodies,  recourfe  was  to  be  had  only 
to  bodies.  But  religion  taught  him  to  reject  their 
impious  principles  of  Neceflity  and  Chance.  For 
the  principle  of  his  phyfics  he  lays  down  a  God  die 
Creator  and  Firft  Mover.  He  alfo  profcribed  the 
Vacuum  as  inconceivable,  and  AtomSy  admitting  mat- 
ter to  be  divifible  ad  infinitum^  or,  as  he  terms  it 
himfelf,  ^Mndefinitum. 

With  matter  and  motion,  which,  he  owns,  could 
proceed  only  from  the  hands  of  God,  he  had  the 
boldnefs  to  create  a  world  (  and,  inftead  of  tracing 

*  Plut.  de  facie  in  orbe  lunge,  p.  923. 

+  Plut.  dc  placiti  philof.  p.  896. 

X  Arldot.  de  coelo^  1.  2.  c.  13.  p.  658. 
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cf&fts  to  their  caufes,  hie  pretended  to  eftablifli 
caufes,  and  to  deduce  efFefts  from^  them.  From 
thence  flows  his  hypothefis  of  Vortices^  which  is  the 
moft  probable  opinion  hitherto  advanced  upon  the 
Caufes  of. the  u.  iverfe,  though,  in  a  great  number 
of  particular  ccnfequences,  Defcartes,  in  efred  of 
the  weaknefs  infeparable  from  human  nature,  is 
frequently  enough  miftaken. 

His  Phyfics  reigned  in  peace,  when  Newton  un- 
dertook to  dethrone  them.  He  fct  the  Vacuum  on 
foot  again,  and  pretended  to  demonftrate  the  im- 
poflibility  of  vortices  ;  in  a  word,  to  fubvert  en- 
tirely the  Cartefian  Phyfics,  Hence  enfued  a  great 
war  in  the  learned  world,  which  has  been  carried 
on  with  abundance  of  warmth  and  vigour  on  both 
fides.  Whether  the  learned  Engliftiman  has  fuc- 
ceeded,  or  not,  is  a  queftion  that  does  not  concern 
mc,  and  will  not  fooii  be  decided.  He  has  at  leafl: 
been  more  circumfpeft  than  Defcartes,  in  having 
propofed  to  himfelf  to  proceed  from  known  efFc6ts 
to  the  difcovery  of  their  caufes. 

It  muft  be  owned  In  general,  that,  in  refpeft  to 
phyfics,  the  Moderns  have  very  much  improved 
the  learning  of  the  Antients,  and  have  added  many 
new  difcoveries  to  them  of  great  importance.  And 
it  could  not  have  happened  otherwife.  Could  it  be 
poflTible,  for  {o  many  fine  geniufles,  as  fucceflively 
applied  themfelves  to  the  obfervation  of  Nature, 
during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  not  to  have  in* 
riched  phyfics,  efpecially  fince  they  have  difcovered 
extraordinary  aids  which  the  antients  had  not  ?  Na- 
ture is  an  inexhauftible  fund,  and  curiofity  has  fcarcc 
any  bounds.  Hence  it  was  no  illufion,  when  Se- 
neca forefaw,  that  pofterity  would  difcover  abun- 
dance of  fccrets  in  nature  unknown  in  his  time, 
^  Nature*,  faid  that  great  man,  does  not  difclofe 

"  all 

•  Rcnim  natiifa  facra  fiia  non  iimul  tradit— Venict  tempus, 
fluo  ifta,  quae  nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  cxtrahat— — quo  pofteri 
^  Ddj  »oftd 
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f *  all  her  myfterics  at  once.  The  time  will  cotiie» 
^^  vihtn  much  that  is  now  hid  will  appear  ia  full 
^*  light.  Pofterity  will  wonder  how  fuch  evident 
**  things  efcaped  us  -,  and  even  the  vulgar  know 
**  what  we  are  ignorant  of."  This  opinion  is  en- 
tirely reafonable,  and  rich  in  fenfe.  Many  things 
have  conduced  to  the  confiderable  progrcfs  of  phjr 
fics  amongft  the  moderns. 

They  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  changed  face, 
and  foared  to  new  heights,  fince  the  learned  have 
made  it  4  law  to  themfelves  to  fludy  Nature  in  na- 
^ure  itfelf»  io  make  ufe  of  their  own  eyes  ^nd  rea- 
fon  for  difcovering  its  myfteries,  and  no  longer  fub- 
jjed  themfelves  blindly  and  without  examination  to 
the  judgment  of  others ;  in  a  word,  fince  they  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  which  in  Phyfi* 
cal  matters  ought  not  to  inQave  our  minds,  and  i^ 
pnly  proper  to  keep  them,  through  weak  rtfpc&y  in 
a  ilate  or  idle  and  prefumptuous  ignorance.  What 
progrefs  did  Phyfics  make  during  the  courle  of 
the  Fourteen  or  filfteen  ages,  in  which  the  authori- 
ties of  Ariftotlc  and  Plato  were  alternately  the  law? 
That  method  ferved  only  to  excite  vain  difputes,  tq 
prevent  generous  efforts,  and  to  extinguifli  all  cu- 
riofity  and  emulation ;  whilft  the  lives  of  philofo- 
phers  moft  capable  of  improving  phyfics  paflfeil 
in  knowing  what  had  already  been  thought,  rather 
than  what  one  ought  to  think. 

I  always  difliked  a  maxim  of  Cicero's,  which 
however  pleafed  him  much,  and  which  he  repeats 
more  than  once.  It  is,  that  he  had  rather  err  with 
Plato,  than  think  aright  with  the  other  philofo- 
^ufcul.  phers.  Errare  mebercule  mah  cum  Ptatone^-^-'^uam 
\:  »•  n-  39-  cum  ijiis  vera  {entire.  I  don't  fee  hoyr  this  thought 
can  confift  with  good  fenfc.  Is  it  ever  juft  to  pre- 
fer error  to  truth,  under  whatever  fine  name  or 
fpecioqs  fprm  it  may  conceal  itfelf  ?  We  fee  here 

poftri  tarn  aperta  nefcifTc  nos  oiirentur— Multa  Ycnicntis  apvi  po* 
j^ulus  sgnota  nobiis  iciet. 

'  ^ the 
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the  tendency  of  this  kind  of  idolatry  for  great  men. 
Only  Religion  has  a  right  ta  captivate  our  minds  in 
Xbis  manner,  becaufe  it  has  God  himfelf  for  i(s 
voucher,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  erring  with  it. 

Every  body  knows  how  much  nature  feems  to 
aifedl:  concealing  her  fecrets  from  us.  To  difcover 
her  myfteries,  it  is  neceflary  to  follow  her  ftep  by 
ftep  i  we  muft,  to  ufc  the  expreflion,  furpriie  her 
in  her  operations  ;  we  muft  make  obfervations  and 
experiments  \  we  muft  have  a  due  number  of  phas- 
nomena,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  juft  principle  for 
explaining  them  i  and  experiments  muft  verify  con^ 
jei^ures.  The  Antients  pradifed  all  1  have  now 
faid  to  a  certain  degree,  and  not  without  fuccefs. 
But  the  fagacicy  of  the  Moderns,  afTifted .  by  the 
invention  of  many  new  inftruments,  has  rofe  ex- 
ceedingly upon  their  knowledge.  The  principal 
of  .thefe  new  inventions  are  the  telefcope,  the  mi- 
crofcope,  the  Torricellian  tube,  or  the  barometer, 
and  the  air-pump. 

One  Zachariah  Janfen  invented  the  telefcope  and 
microfcope  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  j 
Torricelii  the  tube,  which  bears  his  name,  other- 
wife  called  the  barometer,  about  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century ;  and  Oiho  Guerick  the  air- 
punnp,  fome  time  after. 

Zachariah  Janfen  was  an  Hollander  of  Middle- 
burg  in  Zeland,  by  trade  a  fpedacle-  maker.  Chance, 
by  which  a  great  number  of  the  fineft  difcoveries 
are  made,  and  under  which  divine  Providence  de- 
Jights  to  conceal  itfelf,  had  a  great  ihare  in  this  of 
Janfen.  Without  any  premeditated  defign,  he  placed 
two  fpedlacle-glajQfes  at  a  certain  diftance  oppofite 
to  each  other,  and  perceived,  that  the  two  glafles 
in  that  fituation  magnified  objefts  confiderably.  In 
confequence  he  fixed  glafles  in  that  manner,  and 
from  the  year  1 590  made  one  of  the  length  of 
twelve  inches.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  tele- 
fcope,   which  was  afterwards   greatly  improved. 

Pd4  1h« 
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The  inventor  of  the  telefcope  did  in  little  almoft 
ivhac  he  had  done  in  large  •,  and  irom  thence  canie 
the  microfcope.  To  the  former  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavens,  at  lead:  in  part ;  and  to  the  latter  for  that 
of  a  new  little  world.  For  we  nnuft  not  believe 
that  we  fee  every  thing  that  inhabits  the  earth. 
There  are  as  many  fpecies  of  inviflble  as  vifible 
animals.  We  fee  them  from  the  elephant  to  the  mite. 
And  there  our  fight  ends.  But  at  the  mite  begins 
an  infinite  .multitude  of  animals,  of  which  that 
infeft  is  the  elephant,  and  which  our  eyes  cannot 
difcern  without  aid.  By  the  help  of  the  microicope 
we  fee  thoufands  of  infe£ls,  fwimming  and  darting 
to  and  fro,  in  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of 
water.  Lewenhoeck  fays,  that  he  has  feen  fifty 
thoufand  in  a  very  fmall  drop  of  liquor. 

Thefe  glaflcs  may  be  faid  to  be  a  new  organ  of 
fighf,  which  one  could  not  have  prefumed  to  ex- 
pedt  from  the  hands  of  Art.  How  much  would 
the  antients  have  been  furprifed,  if  it  had  been' 
foretold  to  them,  that,  by  the  means  of  certain 
inftruments,  their  pofterity  (hould  one  day  fee  an 
infinity  of  objedls  not  feen  by  them  :  an  heaven  un- 
known to  them,  and  plants  and  animals,  of  which 
they  did  not  fo  much  as  fufpedt  the  poffibility ! 

Torricelli  was  Mathematican  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  and  Galileo's  fucceflbn  Galileo  was  for 
having  the  efficacy  of  the  horror  of  a  Vacuum  oc- 
cafion  water  to  rife  in  pumps,  to  about  two  and 
thirty  feet,  and  to  fupport  it  there,  where  he  fixed 
that  famous  efficacy.  In  1643,  Torricelli  tried  the 
efficacy  of  this  imaginary  horror  in  quickfilver. 
He  caufed  a  glafs  tube  of  three  or  four  feet  to  be 
made  and  fealed  at  the  end  hermetically.  This 
he  filled  with  quickfilver,  and  turned  it  upfide 
down  as  is  fliJI  praftifed.  The  quickfilver  came 
down,  but  flopped,  as  of  itfelf,  at  the  depth  of 
between  twenty-fevcn  and  twenty-eight  inches. 

Otbo 
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Ocho  Guerick,  conful  of  Magdeburg,  formed 
the  defign  of  trying  a  much  greater  kind  of  Va- 
cuum than  that  of  the  tube  of  Torricdli.  Accord- 
ingly he  cauied  a  krge  round  YtBkl  of  glafs  to  be 
made^  with  a  fufficientiy  fmall  opening  at  bottom^ 
and  a  pump  and  fucker  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the 
veffel.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  air-pump. 
Wonders  came  from  his  hands,  that  amazed  phi- 
lofophers,  no  lefs  than  other  people.  With  what 
aftonifhment,  for  inftance,  did  they  not  fee  two 
brafs  bafons,  made  exadly  in  the  form  of  demi- 
fpheresy  and  applied  to  each  other  at  their  edges, 
that  could  not  be  feparated  by  eight  horfes  on  a 
fide  made  faft  to  each  of  them,  and  drawing  dif- 
ferent ways ! 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  thefe  machines, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  invented  by  the  mo- 
derns, and  much  improved  by  ufe  itfelf,  and  length 
of  time,  muft  have  conduced  to  the  progrefs  of 
Phyfical  Obfcrvations; 

But  what  has  contributed  moft  to  it  is  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Academies.  The  laft  age  gave  birth  to 
four  of  the  mod  famous  almoft  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Acadenrf  del  Cimento^  at  Florence  5  the  R$yal 
Society^  at  London  ;  the  Rjayal  Academy  of  Sciences , 
at  Paris ;  and  the  Academy  of  the  Curious  in  the  fecrets 
of  nature^  in  Germany.  The  defire  of  fupporring 
the  reputation  of  a  body  of  which  one  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  diftinguifliing  one's  felf  by  important 
works,  is  a  powerful  incentive  with  the  learned, 
which  keeps  them  almoft  continually  in  aftion. 
Befides  which,  only  focieties,  and  focieties  pro- 
tefted  by  the  prince,  are  capable  of  making  the 
neceffary  coUe^ion  of  obfervations  and  well  attefted 
fads,  for  eftablilhing  a  future  fyftem.  Neither  the 
learning,  pains,  life,  nor  faculties  of  a  fingle  per- 
Ibn  fuffice  for  that.  Too  great  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, of  too  many  different  kinds,  all  too 
frequently  repeated  in  too  many  various  manners, 

and 
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and  purfued  with  the  fame  fptrit  for  too  great  a 
length  of  timet  are  neceflary  to  that  cfft£t 

I  admire  the  wifdom  and  modefty  of  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences^  that,  notwithftanding  the  manjr 
leariied  Works  with  which  it  has  inriched  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  many  ufeful  difcoveriea  that  are  the 
fruits  of  its  labours  and  obfervadons,  confiders  the 
fciences,  at  leafl:  phyfics,  as  ftill  in  thek  cradle. 
But  I  admire  ftill  mone  the  religious  ufe  it  makes  of 
fuch  curious  knowledge,  which,  according  to  it, 
ought  to  infpire  us  with  an  high  regard  for  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  from  the  admiration  of  his  works. 
•*  One  can  fcarce  help  repeating  often^  fay  its  me- 
*'  nrioirs,  that  in  rdpcft  to  the  phyfics,  the  moft 
*^  common  objeAs  become  fo  many  miracles,  as 
*'  foon  as  we  conCder  jthem  with  certain  eyes," 
And  in  another  place,  **  The  fublime  reQedtions  in- 
**  to  which  phyfics  lead  us  upon  the  Author  of 
^^  the  univerie,  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongft 
**  its  fimple  curiofities.  That  great  work,  always 
'*  the  mOTe  wonderful  the  more  it  is  known,  gives 
*^  us  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  artificer,  that  we  find 
*'  ourfelvcs  loft  in  admiradon  and  reverence  of  him, 
*'  as  often  as  we  look  into  it.  True  Phyfics  rife 
"  fo  high  as  to  become  a  kind  of  Theology." 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  mathematics,  I  fhall 
touch  lightly  upon  Phyfic  or  Medicine,  Anatomy, 
Botany,  and  Chymiftry,  all  which  are  either  parts 
of,  or  relate  to,  phyfics  in  general  or  natural  phWo- 
fophy.  TertuUian  calls  the  phyfician's  art  tbtftflir 
efpbilofQpby\  and  every  body  knows  the  three  others 
depend  on  Phyfic. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

I  Treat  what  relates  to  Phyfic  in  a  feparate  chap- 
ter, to  which  I  add  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and 
Anatomy^  which  are  parts  of  it,  bwt  of  which  | 
Ih^U  fay  very  littl^. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 
Or   P  H  Y  S  I  a 

PHYSIC  is  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  date  with 
difcafes,  for  men  have  endeavoured  to'  rid 
themfelves  of  them,  ever  fince  they  knew  them ; 
and  difeafes  are  almoft  as  antient  as  the  world  itfelf,^ 
becaufe  they  were  the  effedl  and  punilhment  of  fin. 
Nfen  were  long  each  his  own  phyfician,  and  it  is 
hard  to  fix  the  time  when  Phyfic  was  firft  made  an 
art  and  profetBon.     Neceflity  and  experience  made 
way  for  them.    In  certain  countries,  thofe  who  had  Plin.  i.  29. 
been  cured  of  fotne  difeafe,  wrote  down  how,  and  *»P'oa»- 
by  what  retp^dies  it  had  been  eifedted,  and  depo- 
sited thofe  accounts  in  the  temples,  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  others  in  like  cafes.     In  other  places,  as  in  Her.  i.  r. 
Egypt  and  Babyloni  the  fick  were  expofed  in  pub-  i'^^' 
lie,  in  order  that  fuch  as  pafled  by,  who  might  p!^^^].' '" 
have  been  fick  and  cured  of  the  fame  diftemper,  &  i- 16. 
plight  give  them  advice.  P*  74-^' 

The  Egyptians  confidered  their  god  Hermes,  that 
is  to  fay.  Mercury,  as  the  inventor  of  medicine.  It 
is  certain  that  they  cultivated  it  both  more  antiently 
^nd  rqore  learnedly  than  any  other  people. 

The  Greeks  difputed  that  glory  with  them,  or  at 
Icaft  followed -them  very  clofe  in  it.  They  will  fup- 
ply  us  with  all  the  phyficians,  of  whom  I  (hall  fpeak : 
for  the  Romans  applied  themfelves  little  to  this 

fcience, 
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fcicnce.    Before  the  Trojan  war,  Chiron  the  Thcf- 

falian,  furnamed  the  Centaur,  who  was  Achilles's 

governor,  made  himfelf  famous  in  phyfic  by  the 

cure  of  wounds,  and  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  which 

he  imparted  to  that  hero,  and  his  friend  Patroclus. 

^fculapius,  Chiron*s  difciple,  did  not  give  place 

Pindar,     to  his  mauer.    Pindar  reprefents  him  as  extremely 

gf  j°^-     verfed  in  all  the  parts  of  phyfic.     Fable  tells  us, 

Jupiter,  inraged  that  he  had  reftored  Hippolytus 

the  fon  of  Thefeus  to  life,  killed  him  with  thunder. 

Which  intimates,  that  by  his  fkill  he  cured  fuch 

defperate  difeafes,  that  he  was  faid  to  reftore  the 

dead  to  life. 

Having  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  immor- 
tals, temples  were  erefted  to  him  in  different  places 
as  the  god  of  health.  The  moft  famous  was  that 
of  EpidaUrus.  It  was  from  thence,  in  confequcnce 
of  a  famous  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Q^  Ogulnius,  that  he  is  pretended  to  have  come  to 
Rome  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  to  have  de- 
livered the  city  from  the  plague  in  the  year  461, 
from  its  foundation.  A  temple  was  afterwards 
built  for  him  without  the  walls.  That  of  Cos,  the 
country  of  Hippocrates,  was  alfo  very  famous.  In  it 
were  feveral  tables  orpainrings,on  which  were  written 
down  the  remedies  the  god  had  direfted  many  fick 
perfons  to  take,  who  had  been  cured  in  effc^. 

Homer  gives  -Sfculapius  two  fons,  both  famous 
phyficians,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad ; 
the  one  called  Machaon,  very  expert  in  chirurgical 
operations,  which  in  thofe  times,  as  well  as  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  was  not  diftinft  from  the  praftice  of 
phyfic;  the  other  Podalirius,  more  verfed  in  the 
Stcph.  kind  of  phyfic  called  afterwards  xoyiW,  that  is  to 
vow  5yr^  fay,  founded  upon  princijjles  and  reafonings.  On 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  Podalirius  was 
driven  by  a  tempelt  upon  the  coafts  of  Caria,  where 
he  cured  a  daughter  of  king  Damaethus,  by  bleed- 
hcr  in  both  arms.    The  father,  by  way  of  reward, 

gave 
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gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  Amongft  other  chil- 
dreh,  he  had  one  called  Hippolochus,  from  whom 
Hippocrates  faid  he  was  defcended. 

Pliny  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  Plin.  l.  ay. 
years  between  the  Gege  of  Troy  and  the  Peloponne-  ^*  '• 
fian  war,  that  is  to  fay,  the  time  of  Hippocrates : 
which  is  not  entirely  exad.     Celfus  places  Pytha-  Ccif.  im 
goras,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Gyrus  and  his  two  ^^^ 
fucceflbrs,  and  fome  other  philofophers,  as  Empe- 
docles  and  Democritus,  in  the  number  of  celebrated 
phyficians. 

Phyficians  are  diftingui(hed  into  difierent  clafles 
and  fe£b.  Some  are  called  Empirics^  becaufe  they 
followed  experience  almoft  entirely  in  their  pra£tice. 
Others,  of  whom  Hippocrates  was  the  chief,  joined 
jreafon  with  experience,  which  kind  of  phyfic  took 
the  name  of  Dogmatic  or  Rational  from  them.  Some 
afiefted  to  depart  from  all  other  phyficians,  and  to 
follow  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own :  thefe  were 
called  the  Metbodijis.  I  fhall  not  confine  myfelf 
fcrupuloufly  to  this  divifion.  I  fhall  only  follow 
the  order  of  time,  and  Ipeak  of  fuch  phyficians  as 
were  moft  known.  All  the  difSbrent  feAs  of  phy- 
ficians, for  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  are 
learnedly  treated  on  in  Mr.  Daniel  le  Clerc's  hiftory 
of  phyfic,  a  work  of  profound  erudition. 

Democedes  of  Cfotona  gave  proofs  of  his  ficill,  A.  M. 
in  rcftoring  fleep  and  health  to  king  Darius,  whom  y^ll\  q^ 
Iprain  of  the  foot,  occafibned  by  a  fall  from  his  519.' 
horfe,  kept  perpetually  awake,  and  in  exceffi ve  pain,  H".  !.  3. 
which  the  phyficians  of  the  country  were  not  able  P''*^»'3^* 
to  remove.     He  afterwards  cured  the  queen  AtoflTa 
of  an  ulcer,  which  fhe  had  long  concealed  out  of 
modefty.    I  have  related  this  phyfician*s  hiftory, 
with  that  of  Darius.  A.  M. 

Herophilus  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  phyfic.  3704- 
He  made  much  ufe  of  botany,  and  ftill  more  oi^^^]  ^^    ' 
anatomy,  in  which  he  made  great  improvements.  Gaien. 
The  princes  permitted  him  to  diflca  the  hving  ^^j^'^IJ'j':^^- 

bodies  Hippoc* ' 
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bodies  6f  condemned  criminals^  of  inrhom  d  great 
number  pafled  through  his  hands.     *  This  made 
TertuUian  call  him  an  executioner  rather  than  a 
phyfician. 
A.  M.         HfiR€H>ieus  of  Sicily  fiourifhedtmder  Artaxerxes 
Anu'j.  c.  Longimanus.    The  fe£k  called  A»«n»tnc»},  from  ufing 
464.         fcarce  any  remedy  except  diet  and  a  regimen  of  life, 
F"^?*'     acknowledged  him  their  chief;    a$  well  as  that 
^   **  ■    called  Gymmftie  fed,  from  making  great  ufe  of  the 
exercife  of  the  body  for  reftoring  and  confirming 
health*     He  was  the  brother  of  the  famou3  rhetxv 
rictan  Gorgias,   but  is  beft  known  by  one  of  his 
diiciples. 
A.M.         HiMOCRATES,   of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  is  that 
^^-    ^  illuftrious  difciple.     His  birth  is  dated  the  firft  year 
460.'       '  oi  the  LXXXth  Olympiad.   He  is  faid  to  have  dc- 
fcended  from  ^fculapius  by  Heraclides  his  father^ 
and  from  Hercules  by  his  mother  Praxitea.     He 
firft  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  things 
in  general^  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  human 
body  in  particular.     His  own  father  was  his  firft 
maftcr.   He  alfo  received  Icffons  from  another  cele- 
brated phyfician, 'Herodicus,  of  whom  I  ^okelafti 
He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  aU  the  parts  of  phy- 
fic,  and  carried  the  knowledge  of  it  as  high  as  was 
poflible  in  thofe  days. 

I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  bom  at  Cos< 
That  ifland  was  confecrated  to  the  sod^Sfculapios^ 
who  was  adored  there  in  a  particular  manoer.  It 
was  a  cuftom  fbr  all,  who  had  been  cured  of  any 
diftemper,  to  make  an  cxaft  memorandum  of  the 
fymptoms  that  had  attended  it,  and  the  remedies 
by  which  they  had  been  relieved.  Hippocrates  had 
caufed  all  thefe  accounts  to  be  copied,  which  vftrt 
of  no  fmall  advantage  to  him,  and  fcrved  him  in- 
ftead  of  a  great  length  of  experience. 

*  Rerophilus  ille  medicus,  ftut  lanivf ,  qttt  fexcentot  execuit,  tit 
naturam  urutarctor :  qui  hommf s  oi^^  ijt  nodfet.  TirtmL  lib.  jh 
anima,  c*  to. 

His 
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His  vaft  capacity  appeared  in  a  pecufiar  manner  A.  M. 
during  the  plague,  that  raged  particularly  in  the  ^^^r,  c. 
city  of  Athens  and  throughout  Attica  during  the  430.' 
Peloponnefian  war.    I  have  related  elfewhere  his  Am.  mjf. 
great  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  preiervation  of  his  ^^^'  ^^' 
country,  the  noble  dilintereftednefs  which  induced 
him  to  refufe  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  king  d 
Perfia,  and  the  extraordinary  honours  with  which 
Greece  thought  it  incumbent  upon  itfelf  to  reward 
the  important  fervices  he  had  rendered  it. 

The  people  of  Abdcra  are  faid  to  have  written  to 
Hippoc^tes  CO  defire  him  to  come  thither  to  vilic 
Democritus.  They  faw  that  philofppher  regardlcfs 
of  every  thing,  laugh  at  every  thing,  fay  that  the 
air  was  full  of  images,  and  boaft  that  he  made 
voyages  into  the  vaft  immenfe  of  things.  Confider« 
ing  all  this  as  fo  many  fymptoms  and  beginnings  of 
phrenzy,  they  were  afraid  he  would  run  nfiad,  and 
that  his  great  learning  would  entirely  turn  his  brain. 
Hippocrates  kt  them  right  and  judged  very  diffe- 
rently of  Democritus's  condition.  It  is  not  certaiit 
that  the  letters  afcribed  to  Hippocrates,  from  whence 
this  fad  is  taken,  are  genuine. 

The  writings  which  he  left  behind  him  in  great 
number,  have  always  been  and  ftill  are  coniidered, 
as  the  moft  perfeft  in  this  kind,  and  as  the  beft  and 
moft  proper  foundation  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  He 
has  preferved  the  remembrance  of  an  event  in  them,  , 
which  does  him  ftill  more  honour  than  all  learning 
and  capacity.  It  is  the  fincere  confeflSon  of  an  er- 
ror, which  he  had  committed  in  drefling  a  wound 
in  the  bead :  foe  antiently,  as  we  have  obferved, 
phyfic,  furgery,  and  pharmacy,  were  not  diftinft 
profeflions.     *  He  is  not  afhamed  to  own,  at  the 

*  De  futuris  (*e  deceptum  efib  Hippocrates  memonx  prodidit^  nioror 
ittagnomm  virorumi  Sc  fiduciam  ma^narufn  rerum  habentium.  Nam 
levia  iBg^nia,  quia  nihil  habent,  nihil  iibi  detrahunt*  Magno  in- 
genio^  multaque  nihilominus  habiturp,  convenit  etiam  vcn  eiToris 
conMTio,  pnecipue  in  eo  minifterio,  quod  utilitatis  caufa  poAc- 
m  tradtturji  ne  qui  dccipiakitiur  eftdem  radoae  qua  quis  dcceptus  clt. 
C^.  I.8.C.4..  " 

"  .  cxpence 
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expence  In  fome  meafure  of  his  glory,  that  he  was 
miftaken ;  left  others,  after  him,  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, (hould  fall  into  the  fame  error.  Little  minds, 
lays  Celfus,  and  men  of  vulgar  abilities,  do  not  aft 
in  this  manner,  but  are  much  more  careful  of  the 
fmall  reputation  they  have,  becaufe  they  can  Jofe 
nothing  without  impoverifhing  themfelves.  Only 
great  geniufles,  confcious  to  themfelves  of  the  abun- 
dance they  otherwife  pojSefs,  are  capable  of  fuch  a 
confeflion,  and  of  negle£ting  the  little  lofles  that 
diminilh  nothing  of  their  riches  and  opulence. 

He  makes  alfo  another  confeflion,  chat  argues 
an  admirable  fpirit  of  candour  and  ingenuity.  Of 
forty-two  patients,  whofe  diftempers  he  defcribes 
in  his  firft  and  third  books  upon  epidemical  di/ea/es^ 
he  owns  that  he  cured  only  feventeen,  that  the  reft 
died  under  his  hands.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the 
fame  work,  fpeaking  of  a  kind  of  quinfey,  attend- 
ed with  dangerous  fymptoms,  he  fays,  that  all  his 
patients  recovered.  Had  they  diedy  adds  he,  IJbouU 
have  f aid  fo  with  the  fame  freedom. 
Lib.  de  In  another  place,  he  complains  modeftly  of  the 
•^*  injuftice  of  thofe  who  cry  down  phyfic,  under  the 
pretence,  that  many  people  die  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
iicians.  As  if,  fays  he,  the  death  of  the  patient 
might  not  be  imputed  to  the  unfurmountable  vio- 
lence of  the  diftemper,  as  much,  or  rather  more, 
than  to  the  fault  of  the  phyfician. 
Lib.  pre-  He  declares,  that  it  is  no  difhonour  to  a  phyfi- 
rcptionum.  cian,  when  he  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  a£t  in  certain  dif- 
ficult cafes,  to  call  in  other  phyficians,  in  order  to 
confult  with  them  upon  what  is  necefTary  to  be 
done  for  the  patient's  good.  From  whence  we  fc 
that  fuch  confultations  are  an  antient  cuftom« 

The  charadler  of  a  truly  honeft  man,  and  one  of 
the  greateft  probity,  appears  in  the  oath  of  Hip- 
pocrates, with  which  he  introduces  his'works.  He 
calls  the  gods,  who  prefide  over  phyfic,  to  witnefs 
the  fincere  defire  he  has  to  difcharge  exadly  all 
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the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  exprefles  a  warm 
and  refpeflful  gratitude  for  him  who  taught  him 
the  arc  of  phyflc,  and  declares  that  he  ihall  always 
confider  him  as  his  father,  and  his  children  as .  his 
own  brothers,  whom  he  (hall  make  it  his  duty  to 
affift  upon  all  occafions,  both  with  his  fortune  and 
advice.  He  protefts,  that,  in  the  regimen  which 
he  fhall  prefcribe  for  the  fick,  he  ihali  take  great 
care  to  confult  what  may  be  beft  for  them,  and  to 
avoid  whatever  may  be  to  their  prejudice.  He 
propofes  to  himfelf  the  leading  of  a  pure  and  ir« 
i^ptoachable  life,  and  not  to  difhonour  his  profef^* 
fion  by  any  adlion  worthy  of  blame.  He  fays 
that  he  fliaJl  never  undertake  to  cut  for  the  ilone, 
and  fhall  leave  that  operation  to  perfons  whom 
long  experience  has  rendered  dexterous  at  it.  He 
protefts  that,  if  in  vifiting  his  patients  or  other- 
wife,  he  fhail  difcover  any  thing  which  ought  to 
be  concealed,  that  he  will  never  reveal  it)  but  will 
inviolably  obferve  the  facred  law  of  fecrecy.  And 
laftly  he  hopes,  by  his  pundual  attachment  to  all 
thefe  rules,  that  he  fhall  acquire  the  efteem  of  pof- 
terity,  and  confents  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  ' 
the  world  for  ever,  if  he  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  de- 
part  from  them. 

He  is  highly  praifed  for  his  difintereftednefs,  a 
xnoft  eftimable  virtue  in  a  phyfician.    What  he  fays 
upon  this  fubjeft  is  worthy  of  remark.     He  is  for  in  Lib. 
having  the  phyfician  a6t,  in  refpeft  to  his  fees,  with  pnereptio- 
honour  and  humanity,  and  regulate  them  by  the  ^^^' 
patient's  power  to  reward  them  more  or  lefs  libe- 
rally.    There  are  even  occafions,  fays  he,  on  which 
a  phyfician  ought  neither,  to  aik  nor  to  cxpcdl  re- 
nvard ;    as  in  the  'cafes  of  ftrangcrs  and  the  poor, 
whom  all  the  world  are  obliged  to  afllft. 

He  appears  to  have  been  full  of  refped  for  the  Dc  pri/c. 
Divinity.     "  Thofe,  fays-  he,  who  firft  difcovcred  ™*^*- 
«*    the  manner  of  curing  difeafes,  believed  it  an  art, 
•*   of  which  the  invention  ought  to  be  attributed  to 

Vol.  111.  E  c  *'  God.'^ 
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^^  God."  I  have  already  obferved  clfcwbcrc»  that 
Tufc.  Cicero  was  of  the  Aune  opinion  :  Decrmn  imm^ta* 
Quaeft.i.  3.  ^^^  inventioni  conjurata  eji  an  medica. 

Nothing  is  particularly  known  of  the  ^e^h  of 
Hippocrates.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
l^ft  two  fons,  THEssAius  gnd  Draco^  who  ac- 
quired great  reputation  ^mongO;  the  phydcians,  a» 
well  as  PoLYBius,  his  fon-in-law  and  fucceflShr. 

I  hjivc  fpoken,  in  the  hiftory  of  PWljp,  of  the  ri- 
diculous vanity  of  a  phyfictan  called  Menec&ates,  . 
A-  M.     whom  that  prince  treated  as  he  defervcd. 
^7»-  Philip  of  Acarnani^is  known  from  thcialutury 

333'"      "  fraught  he  gave  Aleifander  the  Great,  which  laved 
A.  M.      his  life,  at  a  t'tme  when  end^^voura  had  been  uied 
37*2.       tf>  render  that  phyfician  fufpedcd. 
Ant.  J.  c.     Erasistr  ATus  made  himfelf  known  and  efteenn 
vai!  Max.  cd  by  his  addre&  in  difcovering  the  caufe  pf  the 
v  i  VII    ^^^"^'^  ^^  Antiochus  Soter,  the  fon  of  Seleqcus 
king  of  Syria.     I  have  related  the  faft  in  its  pbcf  • 
piin.i.  «9.  If  piiny  may  be  believed,  that  wonderful  ewe  which 
in  Proocm.  reftofcd  a  tenderly  beloved  fon  to  his  father,  was  re- 
warded with  an  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  fay^  aa 
hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
A.  M.       •  Apqllophanes,  phyfician  to  Antiochus  firnamed 
tr^s^       thi  Great,  was  very  learned  in  his  profeflion  j  but 
^1^9.'  \     became  ftill  nciore  famous  by  the  important  ferrice 
Vof.  vni.  which  he  rendered  his  matter.     Hermias,  the  firft 
mimfler  of  that  prince,  committed  unheard  of  ex- 
tortions and  oppreflions,  and  had  rendered  himfeif 
io  terrible,  that  no-body  dared  lay  their  complaints 
*  before  the  court.     Apollophanes  had  fo  much  love 

for  the  public  good,  as  not  to  fear  rilquing  his  for* 
tune  for  it.    He  difcovered  the  general  ^ifcontent. 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  and  left  that  lefloD  to 
phyficians,  upon  the  ufe  they  ought  to  make   of 
their  freedom  of  accefs  to  princes. 
A.  M.         MiTHHiDATEs,  who  wa?  fo  long  the  terror     %t 
3SS0.       the  Romans,  difttnguifhed  himielf  highly -in  phyf  \ 
Ant-  J.  c.  j^^j.  ^jjjy  j^y  ^Yit  invention  of  the  antktote  that  £  U 
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htZTS  \ik  fiame,    but  the  cosDpofkioa  of  fevcral        ■, 
fcarned  works,  Vrhkh  Pompey  made  l^eQasus  bis 
freed-tnan  tranflate  into  Latin. 

.  AscLSiUADES  of  Btthynia>  who  at  firft  taught  A.  M. 
eloquence  at  Rome,  quitted  the  profcffion  of  a  rhe-  ^^l^'r  q^ 
terician  to  take  up  that  of  a  phyfician,  which  he  be-  84!  ' 
lievod  more  profitable  than  the  othcr^  and  was  not  ^^^'  ^-  *^' 
miftaken.    He  intioduced  an  entire  change  in  the  ^'  ^* 
pra£)tiet  obferved  before  him,  and  departed  almoft 
in  everjf  thing  from  th(e  principles  and  rules  of  Hip- 
pocrates.    To  folid  and  profound  knowledge  he 
fobftiiuied  the  iniinuatk)n  and  repute  of  a   6ne 
Ipeaker,  which  often  pafs  for  merit  with  the  lick. 
lie  atfo  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  flatter  their  tafte, 
and  gratify  their  defues  to  the  utmoft  of  his  powet-^, 
tf  certain  means  for  gaining  their  confidence.    His 
tauuiim  was,  that  a  phyfician  ought  to  cure  his  pa- 
tients, ^fifefyi  fiWy   and  agreeaiffy.    This  «pra£iice 
is  much  to  be  defired,  fays  Celfus.     But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  to  endeavour  to  cure  too  foon,  and 
to  prefcribe  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable,    are 
generally  attended  with  great  danger.    What  con-  Api^.1.4. 
tributedmoft  tobring  him  into  vogue  was  his  luckily  ^^^n^ 
meeting  a  man,  that  his  friends  were  going  to  in- 
ter, in  whom  he  found  fome  remains  of  life,  and 
Wlu>m  he  rellored  to  perfeft  health.     Pliny  often 
mentions  this  phyfician,  but  with  very  little  efleem. 

Thbmison,  the  difciple  of  Afclepiadcs,  was  a  A.  M. 
native  of  Laodicaea.     He  made  fome  alteration  in  ^^'j  c. 
his  matter's  fyftem,  when  he  was  old.     The  fe6t  4.      '   ' 
which  be  formed,  was  called  the  Methodic  feB^  be- 
caufe  he  thought  proper  to  eltablifh  a  method  for 
rendering  phyfic  more  eafy  to  learn  and  pradife. 
Jkivenal  does  not  fpeak  in  his  favour : 

Qpot  Thcmifon  ^gros  autumno  occiderit  ung.     Sat.x0.i4, 

•  Afclepiades  cjficmm  pffc  mcdici  dicit,  ut  tuto,  celcrit^r,  &  ju- 
Cttnd^  CQitt.  Id  Votum  eft  \  fed  fere  periculoiii  <|ffifi  niffna  U  tcf- 
tiiiatia  &  voluptaf  foltf.    Qelf  W  3*  c.  4. 
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i> :'    ■  "As  many^  witb  Ins  pills 

As  in  9ne  autumn  leartfd  Tbemfon  kstts. 

Cicero  and  Horace   mention  Craterus  as  a 
learned  phyfician. 
DioscoBiDSS  (Pedacius)  a  phyfician  of  Anazar- 
^D.66.  j^^^  ^  ^j^y  of  Cilicia,   afterwards  called  Csfarea. 
Yoflius,  after  Suidas,  fays,  that  he  was  phyfician 
to  Antony  and  Cleopatra*   It  is  believed  that  they 
confound  him  with  another  Diofcorides,  firnamcd 
Pbaeas.     The  perfon  meant  here  might  lire  in 
Vefpafian's  time.    Some  of  the  Learned  have  dif* 
puted,  whether  t^liny  copied  Diofcorides,  or  the 
latter  extracted  his  work  from  Pliny.    Thele  two 
authors  wrote  at  the  fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame 
fubjedts,  without  ever  citing  each  other.    The  fub- 
]t&  treated  by  Diofcorides  is  the  Materia  Mtdica^ 
the  matter  or  elements  of  medicinb.    All  bodies 
ufed  in  phyfic  are  fo  called,  and  are  principally  re- 
duced to  three  fpecies :  plants,  animals,  and  mine- 
rals, or  things  of  the  nature  of  the  earth. 
Sveton.  in     Antonius  Musa,  the  freedman,  phyficiaa  of 
A«g*c.si;the  emperor  Auguftus,  cured  him  of  a  dangerous 
l'ss-'p     diftemper,  which  had  reduced  him  to  the  laft  ex- 
^17*         tremity»  by  treating  him  in  a  manner  quite  dific- 
rent  from  what  had  been  ufed  before,  and  making 
him  ufe  cold  baths,  and  refrefiiing  draughts.   This 
happy  cure,  befides  the  great  prefents  made  him 
by   the  emperor  and  the  fenate,  .acquired  Mda 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  till 
then  had  been  granted  only  to  perfons  of  the  firft 
condition.     All    phyficians,  on  Mufa's  account^, 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  ever.     The  Ro- 
man people,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude,  caufed  a 
ftatue  to  be  ereded  to  him  near  that  of  iE&ula- 
lipift.  15.  pi"^    *  M^  ^^^  ^^^  fanie  method  with  Horaop, 

^  »•  •  ■  Nam  mihi  Baias 

Mufa  fupervacma*  Antonius,  $c  tamcn  illis 
Me  facit  invifviB,  gclida  cum  pcrluor  unda 
P«r  medium  iiifuf • 

and 
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.and  made  him  uie  the  cold  hath  in  the  midfl  of 
.winter. 

Cornelius  Celsus  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  learned,  and 
had  written  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjedls.  Quintilian,  L.is.c.it. 
who  highly  extols  his  erudition,  terms  him  how- 
ever only  an  indifferent  genius :  Ccrmlius  CeJfuSy 
wudiocri  vir  ingemo.  I  don't  know  whether  the  phy- 
£cians  agree  with  him  in  •  this  point.  We  nave 
eight  books  of  his  upon  phyGc,  which  are  wrote  in 
very  good  Latin. 

Galen,  the  moil  celebrated  of  phyficians  nextA.D.  uu 
to  Hippocrates,  was  of  Pergamus.  He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
ibmc  other  emperors.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  philofophy, 
and  the  mathematics.  When  he  had  made  choice 
of  the  profeflion  of  phylic,  he  devoted  hi mfelf  en- 
tirely to  it,  went  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
to  receive  leflbns  from  the  moft  famous  mafters  in 
that  fcience,  and  continued  particularly  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  where  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  flourifh- 
ed  at  that  time,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  he  returned  into  his  own  country, 
he  knew  how  to  make  great  ufe  of  the  precious 
treafures  of  learning  which  he  had  colkded  in  his 
travels.  His  principal  application  was  in  ftudying 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  always  confidered  as  his 
mailer,  and  in  whofe  fteps  he  thought.it  his  honour 
and  duty  to  tread.  He  received  his  principles  in 
all  their  force,  which  had  been  neglected  and  left 
in  oblivion  above  fix  hundred  years. 

He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  thirty- four, 
.where  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  drew  upon  himfelf  no  lefs  envy  from  the  other 
phyficians.  His  extraordinary  cures  of  patients  ab- 
folutely  given  over,  his  fagacity  in  difcovering  th? 
true  caufes  of  diftempers  that  had  efcaped  others, 
.the.  certainty  with  which  he  often  foretold  all  the 
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.  fymptoms  that  were  to  happen,  the  eSeft  hts  retiKJ- 
dies  would  produce,  and  the  time  in  which  a  per- 
fe&  cure  would  be  dflfefted ;  all  this  occafioned  his 
being  confidered,  on  the  one  fide,  by  the  unpreju- 
diced, as  z  phyfician  of  extraordinary  leaning  and 
talents ;  and  on  the  other,  by  his  jealous  brethren, 
as  a  man  who  performed  all  his  operadons  by  the 
^ftance  of  magic.  At  leaft  they  fpread  that  rtr 
port  to  depreciate  him,  if  poffible,  in  ^hc  ojnniofi 
of  the  people  and  the  Great. 

A.D.166.  The  plague,  which  happened  ibme  years  aftef^ 
and  which  made  horrible  ravages  throughont  Italy 
and  in  many  other  provinces,  determined  him  to 
return  into  his  country.  If  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
people,  his  defign  was  very  generous  ^d  laudable. 

A.p.170.  He  did  not  continue  long  there.  M.  Aurdkis^ 
at  his  return  from  his  expedition  againft  the  Ger- 
mans, ordered  him  to  Aquileia,  from  whence  he 
afterwards  brought  hitn  in  his  train  to  Rome.  The 
•emperor  repofed  great  confidence  in  him.  Tlie  rir 
■gid  life  which  that  prince  led  had  very  much  im- 
paired his  health.  He  took  a  preparation  of  treacle 
every  day  to  ft;fengthen  his  ftomach  and  lungs, 
which  were  very  weak :  this  Galen  made  vp  for  him. 
To  this  remedy  the  health  he  generally  enjoyed, 
notwithftanding  his  great  weaknefs,  was  attributed. 
That  prince,  intending  to  return  into  Germany, 
was  extremely  defirous  of  carrying  Galen  thither 
'with  him,  whofe  great  abilities,  and  perfedl  know- 
ledge of  his  conflitution,  made  him  more  capable 
pf  ferving  him  than  any  other  phyfician.  Galen, 
however^  having  defircd  him  to  leave  him  at  Rome, 
the  emperor,  who  was  all  goodnefs,  complacfency, 
and  humanity;  complied.  1  admire  this  condefccn- 
fion ;  but  cannot  conceive,  how  a  phyfician  in  iucH 
a  conjunfture  could  refufe  himfelf  <o  thedefires  cf 
a  prince  fo  worthy  of  confideration. 

Perhaps  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  writing  upc  3 
phy(ic,  and  which  he  might  have  already  begun    it 
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put  in  exMutton,  might  occafion  this  refufal.  And 
indeed  it  was  after  this  expedition  of  M.  Aureliui 
dll  his  death,  and  during  the  reign  of  Commodus^ 
his  Ton  and  fucceilbr,  that  Galen  compofed  and 
-publiflied  his  writings  upon  phyfic,  whether  during 
his  abode  at  Rome,  or  after  his  retirement  into  hi& 
own  country.  Part  of  his  writings  were  loft  in  thft 
conflagration  which  deftroyed  whole  quarters  of 
Rome  and  many  libraries,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus.  The  place  and  time  of  Galen's 
death  are  not  exactly  known. 

A  fadt,  which  Galen  relates  himfelf,  fhews  udGai.de 
both  his  vaft  ability,  and  the  efteem  which  M.  Au-  Pf«cog. 
|-cliu8  had  for  Him.  "  That  prince,  fays  he,  ha-  c!Tx!^' 
**  ving  been  fuddenly  feized  in  the  night  with  a 
•'  cholic  md  loofencfs,  which  made  him  feverifh, 
^^  his  phyficians  ordered  him  to  lie  ftill,  and  gave 
**  him  only  a  little  broth  in  the  fpace  of  nine  hours, 
^  The  fame  phyficians,  returning  afterwards  to  the 
**  emperor,  where  I  happened  to  be,  judged  from 
<*  his  pulfe,  that  he  had  a  fever  coming  on  him : 
'*  f6r  my  part,. I  continued  filenc,  and  even  with-  • 
*'  out  feeling  his  pulfe  in  my  turn.  This  induced 
*'.the  emperor  to  alk  me,  turning  towards  the  fide 
*'  where  I  was,  why  I  did  not  come  to  him?  To 
*'  which  I  anfwered,  that  his  phyficians  having  al- 
*'  ready  felt  his  pulfe  twice,  I  came  into  what  they 
**  had  done,  not  doubting  but  that  they  were  better 
"  judges  of  bis  pulfe  than  me.  The  prince  how- 
**  ever  offering  me  his  arm,  I  then  felt  his  pulfe, 
*•  and  having  examined  it  with  abundance  of  at- 
*♦  tention,  I  declared  that  there  was  not  the  leaft 
•*  fign  of  the  accefs  of  a  fever,  but  that  his  fto- 
**  mach  was  clogged  with  fome.  indigefted  food 
*'  which  occafioned  his  being  feverifli.  M.  Auhe- 
**  lius  was  fo  well  convinced  of  what  I  faid,  that 
**  he  cried  out :  Thai^s  if  j  you  have  hit  it  exaSIfy ; 
"  I  feel  my  Jiomacb  clogged  \  and  repeated  the  fame 
^*  twQ  or  three  times  over.    He  -Afterwards  aiked 

E  e  4  **  me^ 
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^*  me,  'what  was  to  be  done  to  relieve  him  ?  I  rc- 
*'  plied,  if  any  other  perfon  except  the  emperor 
*'  were  in  the  fame  condition,  I  ihould  give  him 
^^  a  little  pepper  in  wine,  as  I  have  often  done  up«fl 
**  the  like  occafion.  But,  as  it  is  the  cuftom  to 
**  give  no  remedies  to  princes,  but  what  are  very 
"  gentle,  it  will  fulfice  to  apply  fome  wool  fteeped 
**  in  oil  of  fpike  very  hot  to  the  emperor's  (tomacb. 
•^  M.  Aurelius,  continues  Galen,  did  not  fail  to 
^*  take  both  thofe  remedies,  and  addreffing  himfelf 
*'  afterwards  to  Pitholaus,  his  fon's  governor :  fVi 
"  have  but  one  pbyfician^  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  me. 
"  He's  the  only  man  of  value  we  have.** 

The  manners  of  that  illuftrious  phyfician  fuited 
his  ability  and  reputation.  He  expreflcs  great  re- 
fped  for  the  Divinity  in  abundance  of  places  ;  and 
In  lib.  de  fays,  **  That  piety  does  not  confift  in  offering  in- 
humT^^  '*  cenfe  or  facrifices  to  him ;  but  in  knowing  and 
*'  admiring  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  that 
"  (bines  forth  in  all  his  works,  one's  felf,  and  in 
«'  making  others  know  and  admire  them.  He  had 
'*  the  misfortune  of  not  knowing,  and  even  of  con- 
**  demning  the  true  religion.'* 

He  never  mentions  his  father,  or  his  mafters,  but 
with  the  warmed  and  moft '  refpedful  gratitude, 
cfpecially  when  he  fpeaks  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom 
he  afcribes  the  whole  honour  of  all  he  knew  or 
'  praftifed.  If  he  departs  fometimes  from  his  opinion, 
for  he  refpedled  truth  above  all  things,  it  is  with 
fuch  precautions  and  refervations,  as  argue  the  fin* 
cere  efteem  he  had  for  him,  and  how  much  he  con- 
fidered  himfelf  below  him  in  every  thing  what(bevcr. 

His  afliduity  about  the  fick,  the  time  which  he 
bellowed  upon  knowing  their  condition  exa&ly,  the 
care  which  he  took  of  the  poor,  and  thfe  relief  he 
procured  them,  are  fine  models  for  the  imitation  of 
perfons  of  the  fame  profcffion. 
Pfin.J.is.  We  read  in  Pliny,  that  Archagatus  of  Pelo- 
ponnefu3  was  the    firft  phyficiaa  who   came  to 

Rome: 
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Rome:  this  was  m  the  confulfhip  of  L.  JEtnilius  A. M.. 
and  L.  Julius,  the  535th  year  from  the  foundation  Am!'j.  a 
of  the  city.    It  would  befurpriiiDg if  the  Romans  ais- 
were  fo  long  without  phyficians.     Dionyfius  Hali-  j^^l  ,^ 
carnaflenfis,  fpeaking  of  a  plague,  which  fwept  off  p.  677I 
almoft  all  the  Haves  and  half  the  citizens  in  the 
30xft  year  of  Rome,  lays,  that  there  were  ndt  phy* 
ficians  enough  for  the  number  of  the  fick.    There 
were  phyficians  then  at  that  time.    But  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  Archaga* 
thus,  ufed  only  the  natural,  or  the  fimple  Empiric 
kind  of  phyfic,  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe  it  praftifed    ■ 
by  the  firft  men.     That  phyfician  was  treated  very 
honourably  at  Brfl:,  and  rewarded  with  the  freedom, 
of  the  city :  but  the  violent  remedies  which  he  was 
obliged  to  ufe,  for  his  principal  excellency  confided 
in  furgery,  foon  difgufted  the  people  both  of  him 
and  of  phyfic  in  general.     It  fcems  however,  that 
many  phyficians  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  to 
pradtife  their  art,  though  Cato,  during  his  life,  op^ 
pofed  it  with  his  whole  power.    For,  in  the  decree, 
by  which,  many  years  after  the  death  of  that  cele- 
brated cenfbr,   the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  quit 
Rome, « the   phyficians  are  mentioned   exprelsly. 
*  Till  Pliny's  time,  of  all  profeflions,  that  of  phy^ 
Cc,  as  gainful  as  it  was,  was  the  only  one  no  Ro- 
man had  followed,  becaufe  they  believed  it  below 
them ;  and,  if  any  did  pra&iie  it,  it  was,  to  ufe 
the  exprefilon,  only  in  going  over  to  the  Grecian 
camp,  and  fpeaking  their  language :  for  fuch  was 
the  folly  and  madnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  even  of 
the  lowcft  of  the  people,  that  they  would .  confide  , 
only  ii\  ftrangers,  as  if.  their  health  and  lives  had 

*  Solam  haoc  artium  Gi  arcanim  nondum  exercet  Romana  gravitas 
in  tanto  fru£lu:  paucifluni  Quiritium  attigere,  &  ipfi  ftatim  adGrae- 
cos  trant^gsB.  Imo  vero  aiictoritas  aliter,  quam  Gnece  earn'  txiac- 
Cantibusy  etiam  apud  imperitos  expeitercjue  lineup;  non  efti  ac 
minus  credunt^  quae  ad  falutem  fuanv  pertinent,  u  intelligunt.  PUn. 
J.  19.  C.  Xt 

'  been 
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beenmoftikfe  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  wfaofevery 
language  they  did  not  underftand. 

1(18  difficult,  and  indeed  foreign  to  my  fubjed^ 
to  determine  in  refpedt  to  the  merit  of  the  antient 
and  modern  phyfic,  and  to  give  the  one  the  prefe* 
rence  to  the  other.  They  have  each  their  peculiar 
advantages,  which  render  both  highly  eftimable.  It 
is  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  experience  of  many 
ages  muft  have  added  confiderabie  lights  to  the 
M.Bvrct-  knowledge  tof  the  antients.  I  defired  a  learned  phy* 
^^'  fician)  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  college  royal  and 

the  academy  of  Belles  Letters,  and  my  particular 
friend)  to  favour  me  with  a  few  lines  upon  what  I 
might  fay  with  reaibn  upon  a  fubjed  abfolutely  un* 
known  to  me.  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  inferting 
them  here,  without  any  addition  : 

**  The  new  difcoveries  which  have  inriched  the 
**  phyfic  of  the  moderns,  and  which  may  give  it 
^  the  preference  to  that  of  the  antients,  are : 

*^  I.  Thofe  of  anatomy,  which  have  made  it 
•*  more  perfcftiy  acquainted  with  the  ftrudlure  of 
"  the  human  body,  and  the  wonders  of  the  animal 
^*  oeconomy ;  amongft  others,  the  circulation  of 
**  the  biood,  with  all  its  relations  and  dependences : 
*'  which  has  given  it  a  great  infi^ht  into  the  cauies 
^^  of  diieafes,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them. 

"  2.  Thofe  of  furgery,  which,  befides  many  very 
^^  falutary  operations  added  to  thofe  of  the  antients, 
^*  have  rendered  the  modern  praftice  more  fafe  and 
**  and  expeditious,  and  lefs  painful. 

•'  3»  Thofe  of  pharmacy,  which  confifts  in  the 
^*  knowledge  and  ufe  of  many  fpecific  remedies  for 
^'  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes ;  as  ^inquina  for  the 
^*  ague.  Ipecacuanha  for  the  dyfentery,  &c.  without 
^*  reckoning  thofe  which  chymiftry  has  rendered 
^*  more  efficacious  and  lefs  difgufting. 

"4.  The  opening  of  bodies  that  have  died  of 
**  difeafes  an  abundant  fource  of  the  moft  impor- 

*^'  tant 
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^  Milt  ^bferratioh^  foi  itaprorinjg  thi  prafttce  of 
^«  phyfic  in  the  Q^eanneM  df  the  famt  difeafes. 

*♦  The  phyfic  ef  thfe  antienti  is  perhaps  tobfe 
^^  preferred  to  that  of  the  modeffis,  in  being  le6 
f ^  prdfofe  ef  medidnes  hi  fkknefs^  and  kfs  dcfinnis 
**  to  precifHtate  cures  \  an  cbfaring  die  motions  of 
^(  nature  with  moi^  attention,  and  affifting  thein 
^^  lirkh  gfteat^  confideifK^  i  and  in  liteing  contented 
^*  CO  divide  Ae  honoul*  of  the  care  with  nattire^ 
^^  without  arrogating  the  whole  glory  of  it  to  itr 
«fc*f,  «rc/' 

Phyfic,  howev<^r  ufefu]  and  (khmry,  has  had  At 
^isfortuhe  to  be  the  butt,  almoft  in  all  timet^  even 
cf  great  and  highly  eftimabte  peiibns,  efp^nally 
)Mnongft  the  Romans;  *  Cato,  to  whofe  audiority 
Jt  tnumph  and  th«  cenferfhip  add  nothing,  fo  much 
was  his  perlbnal  merit  fuperior  to  all  titles,  was  one 
qf  thefe  who  declared  bimfelf  moil  ftrongiy  againft 
the  phyficians,  as  we  fee  in  ia  letter  to  his  ton,  pre- 
served by  Pliny.  But  we  mnft  obferve,  that  he 
fncans  in  it  only  the  phyficians  from  Greece,  ip 
which  nation  he  has  abundance  of  ill-will.  •*  You  f 
^^  may  depend  upon  what  I  am  going  to  fay  as  a 
^*  ceruin  prediftion.  If  ever  that  nation  (meanuig 
*«  Greece)  fliouki  impart  to  us  thdrtafle  for  letters, 
^*  we  are  undone ;  and  efpecially  if  they  fend  ut 
•^  their  phyficians.  They  have  fwornamongft  thcm- 
^*  felves  to  deftroy  all  the  Barbarians  widi  their  art." 
The  Greeks  called  all  other  nations  by  that  name. 
So  excelfi^e  an  exaggeration  refutes  itfelf,  and  fuf- 
ficientiy  explains  what  we  ought  to  think  of  it. 

Pliny  the  Naturaliil  was  much  in  the  fame  way 
lof  thinking.    He  feems  tcf  have  made  it  his  bufi* 

9  QiKxi  clariffim^  intelligi  f&bttt  ex  M.  Catom,  cuius  auftoritati 
Triumphus  atque  Cenfiira  lnmim^lll  conferunt :  tanto  plus  in  ipfo 
eft.    Piin, ).  19.  c.  I. 

f  Nequiffimum  &  indocHe  genus  iUonim.  Et  hoc  pata  Vakem 
'dkxltk :  Qoandocumque  ifta  gtn$  iuas  literas  dabit,  omnia  cbrrum^ 
pet.  Turn  etiam  magis,  H  medicos  Aios  hue  mlttct.  Jiiranint  in- 
fer k  barbaros  accvc  omncs  mcdiciim.    /W. 
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nds  to  decry  the  phyficians,  by  throwing  together 
all  that  could  make  them  contemptible  and  eren 
odious.  He  taxes  them  with  avarice,  upon  account 
of  the  coniiderable  .rewards  they  received  from 

Srinces :  but  ought  the  generous  gratitude  of  the 
itter  to  be  imputed  to  phyficians  ?  He  reports  the 
V  depravity  of  manners  into  which  fome  of  them  fell : 
but  were  not  thefe  faults  perfonal,  and  ought  they 
not  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  infinite  fervices  which 
others  of  the  fame  profeilion  have  done  mankind  in 
all  ages  ?  He  takes  pains  to  turn  the  confultadons 
of  phyficians  into  ridicule :  he  repeats  an  antieot 
infcription  upon  a  tomb,  in  which  the  deceafediaid, 
that  he  died  of  a  multitude  of  phyficians:  Turba 
SB  MjSDicoRUM  PERiissE.  He  compUins  that  of 
all  the  arts  phyfic  is  allowed  to  be  pradifed  without 
undergoing  any  examination,  or  giving  any  proofs 
of  its  ability.  "  They  learn  it,  *  fays  he,  at  our 
**  hazard,  and  acquire  experience  at  the  price  of 
*'  our  lives.  No  law  puniflics  th^ir  ignorance  ;  nor 
**  is  there  any  example  of  its  being  chaftifed.  Only 
•*  a  phyfidan  can  murder  with  abfolute  impunity.** 
Pliny  has  reafon  for  thefe  complaints ;  but  they  ex- 
tend only  to  Empirics,  that  is  co  fay,  perfons  of  no 
repute,  authority,  or  learning,  who  take  upon  them 
to  pradife  that,  of  all  the  arts,  which  (lands  the 
moll:  in  need  of  thefe  qualifications. 

Extremes  are  not  to  be  admitted  upon  this  head, 
in  which  blind  confidence,  and  ill-grounded  con- 
Ecclcfiaft.  tempt,  may  be  equally  dangerous.  The*holy  fcrip- 
xxix.  I—  tyre^  which  is  the  rule  of  our  opinions,  prefcrbes 
both  to  the  patient  and  phyfician  how  they  ought 
to  think  and  aft :  "  Honour  the  phyfician  with 
"  the  honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  ufes  which 
^'  you  may  have  of  him:  for  the  Lord  hath  created 

*  Nulla  lex  quae  jniniat  inrcitiam :  capitale  nullum  exemplum  Wn- 
diflae.  Difcunt  periculis  noftris,  &  experimenta  per  mortes  agunt  % 
medicoque  tantum  hominemWuiiire  impunitas  fumma  «A.  Plin* 
],  29.  c.  X. 

"  him 
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••  tiim-^The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of 
^^  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wife  will  not  abhor. 
**  them — ^Was  not  the  water  made  fweet  with  wood, 
••  that  the  virtue  thereof  \of  plants]  mfght  be 
••  known  ?  And  he  hath  given  men  fkill,  that  he 
^^  might.be  honoured  in  his  marvellous  works— « 
*•  My  fon,  in  thy  ficknefs  be  not  negligent  5  but 
"  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  make  thee 
"  whole :  Then  give  place  unto  the  phyfician  5  for 
^^  the  Lord  hath  created  him :  let  him  not  go  from 
•*  thee,  for  thou  haft  need  of  him.  There  is  a 
**  time  when  in  their  hands  there  is  good  fucc^fs ; 
**  for  they  (hall  alfo  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
**  would  profper  that  which  they  give,  for  eafe  and 
•*  remedy  to  prolong  life."  Only  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  capable  of  giving  luch  wife  and  reafonable  advice. 

SECT.    II. 
Of    botany. 

BOTANY  is  a  fcience  which  treats  of  plants. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  efteemed 
m  all  ages  and  nadons.  Mankind  are  generally 
enough  convinced,  that  all  phyfic  is  included  in 
Simples ;  *  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that 
it  had  its  beginning  in  thefe  remedies,  which  arq 
fimple,  natural,  of  no  expence,  always  at  hand,  and 
within  the  capacity  of  the  pooreft  perfon.  Pliny 
cannot  bear  that,  inftead of  ufingthem,  people  Ihould 
go  at  a  great  expence  to  the  moft  remote  countries 
in  queft  of  medicines.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that 
the  moft  antient  phyficians  diftinguiflbed  themielves 
by  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  fimples :  ^fculapius,  Psonlif 
who,  if  we  may  believe  fable,  reftored  Hippolytus  "eJ^.^* 
to  life  by  the  ufe  of  them;  Chiron,  the  maftcr  oivirg. ' 
Achilles,  fo  flcilful  in  phyfic  \  Jafpis,  to  whom  his 

^  Hinc  nata  Medicina.  Hsc  fo!a  naturae  placuerat  eflfe  remedia, 
Mnita  TulgOy  invento  facilia,  ac  fine  impeDdio^-UIceri  parvo^  me- 
dicina  a  Rubro  niari  imputatur,  cum  remcdia  vera  (juotidie  pauper- 
limus  qnifque  coeact.  rlin*  L  14*  ^  as. 

father 
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father  Apollo,  the  god  of  phyfic^  gr^tite^*  as  i  nire 
f^t^  the  knowledge  of  Simples  ; 

Scire  poteftates  herbarum^  ufumque  medendii 

JEn.  1.  12.  V.  396. 

fo  knmv  the  fovifrs  of  btrhsy  and  arts  of  cure. 

Botany  is  on«  of  the  parts  of  natural  philofophy  i 
It  calls  in  the  aid  oif  chymiftry  i  and  is  of  gr«al 
ufe  in  phyfic.  Natural  philofophy,  or  phyfics  in 
gieneral,  confiders  the  internal  ftrufture  of  plants^ 
their  vegetation,  generation^  and  multipUcadon. 
Chymi^ry  reduces  them  to  their  principles  or  ele- 
ments. Phyfic  derives  frqm  tbde  elemental  pnn- 
ciples,  and  ftill  more  frequently  from  the  experience 
of  die  eflfe£b  of  plants,  when  employed  in  fubftance^ 
the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  for  me  health  of  an  lui^ 
'  man  body.  The  union  of  thefe  fevcral  branches  of 
knowledge  in  the  fame  perfiyi  forms  an  excellent 
charader,  but  is  not  neceflary  to  Botapy  properly  fo 
called,  whofe  bounds  are  lefs  extenfive,  within  which 
it  may  confine  itielf  with  honour.  To  make  plants 
a.  peculiar  ftudy,  to  know  their  moft  eflential  marks, 
to  be  able  to  name  them  in  a  (hort  and  eafy  method, 
that  reduces  them  to  their  pfc^r  and  refpedlive  kinds 
and  clafles,  to  defcribe  thefh  in  terms  fo  as  to  be 
known  to  thofe  who  never  faw  them ;  thefe  are  pre* 
qfely  the  fundions  of  a  botanifl:  confidered  as  fucfa. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  knowledge  of  plants 
feems  to  have  been  purely  medicinal :  which  is  what 
rendeitd  the  catalogue  of  them  fo  (hort  and  ib  l^- 
mited,  that  Theophraftus„  the  bed:  hiftorian  of  an* 
tiquity  come  down  to  us  upon  this  fubjcd,  naoMS 
only  fix  hundred,  though  he  had  eoUed^  not  onl/ 
thofe  of  Greece,  but  of  Libya,  Egypt,  Ethiopia^ 
and  Arabia.  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  though  diey 
might  have  had  better  and  ampler  memoirs  upon 
this  head,  have  fcarce  cited  more.  But,  far  from 
having  eftabli(hed  any^  order  amongft  them^  they 
have  not  dcferibcd  thqfc  of  which  they  fpeak,  in  a 

V    proper 
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proper  manner  todiftingui{h  and  make  them  knpwn ; 
and  have  many,  even  of  the  moft  important  in  their 
collection,  that  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

The  ages  which  fucceeded  that  of  Diofcorides, 
added  little  riches  to  Botany.  And  indeed  at  lehgth 
all  the  fciences  were  eclipfed,  and  did  not  appear 
again  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  body  was 
intent  upon  hearing  the  antients,  in  order  to  retrieve 
the  learning  which  had  been  fo  long  buried  in  obli* 
vion.  Pope  Nicholas  V-  commifiioned  Theodore 
Gaza  to  tranflate  Theophraftus,  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  making  him  underftood.  Soon  after  other 
learned  men  laboured  fuccbflively  in  tranflating  Dio* 
fcorides.  Thefe  verfions,  though  very  eftimable  ip 
other  refpeCts,  feryed  only  to  excite  dilputes  beti^een  ' 
many  very  learned  phyficians. 

The  learch  after  plants  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  was  from  that  time  conceived  not  the 
bed  method  of  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  them.  Accordingly  refolutions  were 
taken  to  go  in  queft  of  it  to  the  places  where  the 
antients  had  written.  With  this  view  voyages  were 
made  to  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  Syria,  Me* 
ibpotamia,  Paleftine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Thefe 
excurfions  were  ufelefs  enough  with  refpedt  to  their 
principal  defign,  the  underftanding  of  the  antient 
authors :  but,  the  Learned  having  brought  back  a 
great  number  of  plants  which  they  difcovcred  them 
&lves,  botany  began  to  appear  in  its  true  form,  and 
io  change  what  before  was  only  citation  and  com* 
ment  into  natural  obfervations  and  a, regular  fcience. 
About  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  they  con* 
fined  thcmfelves  folely  to  defcribing  the  plants  of 
their  own  countries,  or  of  thofe  into  which  greater 
quriofity  had  carried  the  lovers  of  botany ;  and  they 
began  to  point  out  the  places  where  each  plant 
grew,  the  time  of  its  coming  up,  its  duration  and 
maturity,  with  figures,  that  conftitute  the  principal 
value  of  thU  kind  of  works,  from  the  ckarnefs  they 

give 
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give  them.  Various  colleftions  which  appeared  aC 
that  time,  inftead  of  the  five  or  fix  hundred  eztraft'* 
cd  by  Matthiolus  from  the  antients,  included  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  fixteenth  century  more  than  fix 
thoufand,  all  defcribed  with  their  figures. 

There  was  fliill  wanting  however  a  general  order, 
or  fyftem,  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which  might 
make  it  a  fcience  properly  fo  called,  by  giving  ic 
principles  and  a  method.  Upon  this  feveral  of  the 
Learned  employed  thcmfelves  afterwards,  with  a 
fuccefs,  not  indeed  perfe6l  hitherto,  (for  fcienccs 
attain  their  ultimate  perfedion  only  from  fucceffion 
of  time)  but  which  aflforded  great  views  and  infight 
for  arriving  at  that  perfeftion. 

The  Syftem  of  botany  at  length  received  its  laft 
form  from  Monfieur  Tournefort.  His  inftitutions, 
attended  with  the  defcription  and  defigns  of  ah  im- 
menie  number  oi  plants,  will  be  an  eternal  monu* 
ment  of  the  vaftnefs  of  his  views,  and  his  laborious 
inquiries,  which  coft  him  incredible  fatigues,  in* 
difpenfably  necefiiary  to  the  defign  he  propoled.  For 
botany,  fays  Mr.  Fontenelle  in  his  oration  in  praife 
of  Mr.  Tournefort,  is  not  a  fedentary  and  inadive  ^ 
fcience,  that  may  be  attained  in  the  repofe  and  (hade 
of  a  clofet,  like  geometry  or  hiftory  ;  or  which,  at 
molt,  like  chymiftry,  anatomy,  and  aftronomy,  re- 
quires operations  of  no  great  pains  and  application. 
To  fucceed  in  it,  the  ftudent  mufl:  range  over  moun- 
tains and  forefts,  muft  climb  flieep  rocks,  and  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  upon  the  brinks  of  precipices.  The 
only  books,  that  can  inftruft  him  fully  in  this  fub- 
jcft,  are  fprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and,  to  perufe  and  colledt  them,  he  mud  refolve 
upon  fatigue  and  danger. 

To  fucceed  in  the  defign  of  carrying  botany  to 
the  greateft  perfedion,  or  at  Icafl:  to  approach  ir 
it  would  be  necefiTary  to  ftudy  Theophraftus  an 
Difeorides  in  Greece,  Afia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
all  the  places  where  they  lived,  or  with  whi( 
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^cy  W^re  more  particularly  acquaiaced.  Moinfieur. 
Tourncfort  received  the  king's  orders,  in  1700,  to. 
make  the  tour  of  thofe  provinces,  not  only  in  order 
for  knowing  the  plants  of  the  andents,  and  perhaps 
alio  fuch  others  as  might  have  efcaped  them,  but 
for  making  obferv^tions  upon  natural  hiftory  in 

E^neraL     Thefe  are  expences  worthy  of  a  prince  of 
ewis  XlVth's  magnificence,  and  will  do  him  in« 
finite  honour  throughout  all  ages.     The  plague^ 
Which  then  raged  in  Egypt,  abdridged  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort's  travels  to  his  great  regret,  and  made  him  re-** 
turn  from  Smyrna  into  France  in  1.702.     He  ar- 
rived^ as  a  ereat  poet  fays  upon  a  more  pompous 
but  Ids  ufei^l  occafipn,  ladm  with  the  Jpoils  of  /i&<  ^pdllji  o« 
Eaji.     Befides  an-  infinity  of  various  obfervations^  "*"ftL. 
he  bi'ought  back  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty- fix  new  rir^. 
fpecies  of  plants,  without  including  thofe  which  he 
liad  coUedted  in  his  foriner  travels.  What  vaft  riches  i 
.It  was  neceflary  to  difpofe  them  m  an  order  that 
tnight  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  theni.    This  Mr.; 
l^ourncfort  bad  Wpre  laboured  in  his  firft  Work, 

Eubliuied  in  the  year  j  694.  By  the  new  order  which 
e  eiiablKhed,  the  whple  were  reduced  into  fourteen 
iiguresof  fiowers,  by  the  means  of  which  we  defcen^ 
to  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three  kinds,  or  diftindk 
Genufles^.that  contain  under  them  eight  thouOind 
eight  hundred  and  forty^fix  Species  oi  Plants. 

Since  MonfiemrTo^irnefort'sdeadi,^. botany  has 
been  greatly  augpien^ced,  and  new  additions  ar^ 
icvery  day  niade  tp  it  by  the  pains '  aiid  application 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  this  part  of  phyfic  in  - 
the  royal  gmdjen  of  France,  cfpecially  fincc  the,  dir 
recbion  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Count  de  Mpu-  ; 
repas,  fccretary  of  ftate,  who  not  only  delights, 
i)ut  thinks  it  his  duty»  to  proted  learning  and 
leariledmeni 

1  ought  here  to  ocprefs  my  gratitude  to  *  Moo* 

•  D6ff&r*r€Pgnt  in  ike  fiuuJiy  tf  fbyfic  in  the  uninftrfitj  of  PafU; 
Prtfi^r  mnd  oemonfiretiT  ^ flams  tn  the  gardin^rojal^  &€. 

Vol.  hi.  F  f  fieuc 
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fieur  Juflieu  kmott  who  communicated  one  of  hi» 
memoirs  upon  botany  to  me. 


SECT.    III. 
Of    C  H  Y  M  I  S  T 


•i 


CHYMISTRY  is  an  art  which  jeachcs  to 
feparate  by  fire  the  different  fubftanccs  con- 
tamed  in  mixed  bodies,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
in  vegetables,  h)inera)s,  and  ariirhals^  that  is  to  fay, 
to  niake  the  analyfis  of  natural  bodies,  to  reduce 
them  into  their  firft  principles,  and  to  difcover  thctf 
hidden  virtues.  It  may  be  of  ufe  both  to  pHyfidatis 
in  particular  for  the  difcovery  of  medicines,  and  na- 
tural philofophcrs  in  general  for  the  knowledge  of 
nature.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  antief^s  txxsidt . 
much  ufe  of  it,  though  perhaps  it  was  not  tfi^knowti 
to  them. 

'  Paracelfus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  taught  phyGc  at  Bafil,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  there,  by  euinng  many .  per- 
fons  of  difeafes  believed  incilrabW  Wrth  chytmcal 
remedies.  He  boafted,  that  he  could  pmferve  a 
ftian^s  life  cTuring  many  ages,  and  died  hittjfetf  at 
fourfcore  and  ei^t. 

-  Mr.  Lemery,  fo  expert  and  famous  in  thytni- 

ftry,  declared  almoft  all  analyfcs  to*  bc^no  more 

than  the  curiolity  of  philofophei's,  and  believed  that, 

in  rcfpeft  to  phyfic,  chymiftry,  in  deducing  mixed 

bodies  to  their  principles,  reduced  them  i  often  to 

Mem.  de   Aothing.    I  (hall  relate  one  of  his  experimentSy 

fdences**"  wliich  is  curious,  and  intelligible  to  eveiy  body, 

^Ttjoo.       He  made  an  .^ma  or  Vefuvius,  by  burying  at 

the  depth  of  a  foot  in  the  ground,  during  the  fum- 

fcier,  fifty  pounds  of  filings  of  iron  and  fulphur 

pulverifed  in  equal  quantities,  the  whole  made  inr  » 

a  pafte  with  water.     In  about  eight  or  nine  hdu   , 

time,  the  earth  fwelled,  and  opened  icfelf  in  feven 

places 
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places  i  tnd  emitted  hot  and  fulphuFOUs  va^urs, 
%ivl  at  length  flamca. 

It  is  mfy  to  conceive,  that  a  ffts^r  quantity  o£ 
this  couctur^  »f  'w>n^  9^i  folphur  with  a  proporcionatq 
de{]<h.(tf  eacth  waa  all  chat  was  waating  to  form  4* 
leal  HU>unt  ^tna :  That  the  ful^urousf  vapoura* 
t|FQyld»  io  eocfa^avopring  a  pa(&ge,  have  qccafiQfia^t 
an  earthquake  mof^  or  lefa  yiQic;ot»  according  to^, 
their  force  and  the  obft^es  in  their  way :  Thft, 
ydn^  they  cither  fouador  cnade  th^rpfelves  a  vepfj{. 
the];  woidld  bre^  9^t  with  an  impctuofity  to  occa^ 
fiQ0  ao  hurricane :  Thatu  if  they  09^  their  yn^ 
tbfoiigh  a  jpart  o^  the  earth  vn^p  th^  fea,  thejt 
vo^ld  <K:cattOft  thOft  water- fpouts*  ft>  dangerous  ta 
Siipa :  Andt.  la^y^  that»  if  t;bey  r^  to  tha  clouda.. 
they  would  carry  jcheir  fulphur  tlmi^v  along  with/ 
dienot  which  wouU  |«oduce  thunder.  .         , 

There  is  a  ktndof  chinertcal  chynjiftry  that  pr<>- 
poite  ihe  tra^ftn^MttiM  of  osietals  as  ite  obje^  a^. 

.         Of    Aljf  A  T  OM  Y. 

ANATOMY  is  a  &ience  that  teaches  thor 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  an  human  body, 
and  of  other  animals,  by  difleftion*.  Thofe  who 
have  written  upon  anatomy  amongft  the  antients, 
are  Hippocrates^  Democritus,  Ariftotle,  Erafiftra- 
tus9  Galen,  *  Herophylus,  and  many  others,  who 
perfe&ly  knew  the  neceffity  of  it,  and  cbnfidered  it 
as  the  moft  important  part  of  phylic,  without 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  know  the  ufe  of  the  parts 
of  an  human  body,  and  confequently  the  caufes  of 
difeafes.  It  was,  however,  entirely  renounced  for 
many  ageS)  and  was  not  re-inftated  till  the  (ixteenth 
omiiiry.    The  difleftion  of  an  human  body  was 

*  Aceor&ig  U  TertuBum^  this  HiropbybUf  in  ardir  to  know  thf 
humm  Mf  Mfeiffd  a  verj^grgat  number  rfhoMa, 
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held  facrilege  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  and  there  i^' 
a  confultation  extant,  which  the  Eniperor  Charles  V. 
caufed  the  pr6&fl<^s  of  Theology  at  Salamanca  to 
hold,  in  onler  to  inquire  whether  an  human  body 
might  be  diflefled  for  the  knowledge  of  its  ftruc- 
ture  with  a  fafe  confcience.  Vefal^  a  Flemifh  phy- 
(ician,  who  died  in  1564,  was  the  firft  who  revived 
and  methodifed  what  is  called  anatomy. 

Since  him,  anatomy  ha»  made  a  greac  progress, 
itkd  been  much  improved.    One  of  the  difcoveries, 
winch  have  done  tnoft  honour  to  the  moderns,  is 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  motion  by  which 
the  blood  is  carried  feveral  time»  a  day  from  the 
heart  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries, 
and  returns  from  thofe  parts  to  the  heart  by  the 
Ki  %%%%.    veins,  is  fo  called.  Harvey,  a  celebrated  Englilb 
doctor,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  difcoviered 
this  circtflaKion,  which  is  now  admitted  by  all  phy- 
ficrans.    Th^t^  ane  fome,^  hoirever,  who  deny  faini^ 
this  glory,   and  even  pretend  that  Hippocrafies^ 
Ariftotle,  and  Plato  knew  it  before  him.     That 
may  be :  but  they  inade  fo  little  life  of  it,  that  it  19 
almoft  the  faiiie  ^  if  they  bad  'been  ignorant  of  it  % 
'         and  as  much  may  be  faid  of  them,  in  refped  xm 
sany  other  pfayficat  matteiB,. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

THE  Mathematics  hold  the  firft  place 
amongft  the  fciences,  becagfe  they  alonf 
are  founded  upon  infallible  demonftrations. 
And  this  undoubtedly  gave  theoi  their  name.  For 
Matbefis  in  Greek  fignifies  fciepce, 

I  Ihall  confider  particularly  in  this  place  otAf 
Geometry  and  Aftronomy,  which  arc  the  principal 
branches  of  mathematical  knowledge ;  to  which  I 
fhall  add  fome  other  parts,  that  have  an  eflential 
relation  to  theip. 

I  muft  confefe,  to  my  tJiame,  that  the  fubjcas  I 
am  going  to  treat  on  arc  abfolutely  unknown  to 
me,  except  the  hiftorical  part  of  them.  But,  by 
the  privilege  I  liave  affumed,  with  which  the  pub- 
lic does  not  fcem  to  be  offended,  it  is  in  my  power 
to  apply  the  riches  of  others  to  my  owp  ufe.  What 
treafures  have  I  not  found  upon  this  occafion  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences !  If  I  could 
liave  taken  all  I  have  faid  upon  fuch  fublime  and 
abftrafted  fubjefts  from  them,. I  fliould  have  no-oc-* 
4:afioD  to /ear  for  myfelf. 

Fi^  CHAR- 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    I. 
OF    GEOMETRY. 

TH  £  'weed  Geometry  figoifies,  lit£rally»  the  4r/ 
^  meafuring  the  earth.  The  Egyptians  are 
s  'b^*  ^**^  ^^  ^^^^  invented  it,  on  account  of  the  inunda- 
p.  787.  '^  tiofw  ^f  the  Nile.  For,  that  river  carrying  away  the 
land- marks  every  year^  €nd  leflening  fome  cfbues 
to  enlarge  others,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to 
meature  their  country  often,  and  for  that  purpofe 
to  contrive  a  method  and  art,  which  was  the  origin 
and  beginning  of  geometry*  This  reafon  might 
have  induced  the  Egyptians  to  cultivate  geometry 
with  the  more  care  ana  attention ,  but  its  origin  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  more  antient  date. 

However  that  be,  it  paffed  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  and  Thales  of  Miletus  is  believed  to  have 
carried  it  thither,  at  his  return  from  his  travels.  Py- 
thagoras alfo  placed  it  in  great  honour,  and  admit- 
ted no  difciplea  who  had  not  learnt  the  principles  of 
geometry. 

Geometry  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  different 
views,  either  as  a  fpcculative,  or  a  practical 
fcience. 

Geometry,  ^s  a  fpeculative  fcience,  confiders  the 
figure  and  extent  of  bodies  according  to  three  dif- 
ferent dimenfi6ns,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs^ 
which  £orm  three  fpecies  of  extent,  lines,  fuperfi* 
xies,  and  folids,  or  folid  bodies.  Accordingly  it 
compares  the  different  lines  with  each  other,  and 
determines  their  equality  or  ineaquality.  It  fliews 
alfo  how  much  greater  the  one  is  than  t}ie  other, 
jlt  does  the  fame  in  refpefl:  to'fuperficies.  For  in- 
jdance,  it  demonftrates  that  a  triangle  is  the  half  of 
a  parallelogram  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height:  that 
jwo  circlos  are  in  proportion  to  each  other  as   the 

fijuares 
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fquaresof  their  diamet^s ;  that  is  to  fay»  that,  if 
the  one  be  three  times  as  large  as  the  other,  the  firft 
vf\U  contain  nine  times  as  much  fpace  as  tjxe  latter. 
And^Jaftly,  it  confiders  Solids  or  the  quantities  of 
bodies  in  the  fame  manner.  It  fhews,  that  a  pyr^ 
11^  is  the  third  of  a  prifm  of  the  fame  hafe  and 
height:  that  a  fphere  or  globe  is  two  thirds  of  a 
cylinder  circumfcribed,  that  is  to  fay,  a  cylinder  of 
the  fame  heighth  and  breadth :  that  globes  are  in 
the  fame  proportion  with  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of 
one  globe  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  another, 
the  firft  globe  is  fixty-four  times  as  much  in  quan- 
tity as  the  fecond.  Accordingly,  if  they  are  of  the 
fame  matter,  the  former  will  weigh  (ixty-four  dmes 
as  much  as  the  other,  becaufe  64  is  the  cube  of  4. 

Praftical  geometry,  founded  upon  the  theory  of 
the  fpeculative,  is  folely  employed  in  meafuring  the 
^bxee  fpecies  of  extent,  lines,  fuper&ci^,  and  fi>lids. 
It  teaches  us,  for  example,  how  to  meafure  the  di- 
ftance  of  two  objects  from  each  other,  the  height 
of  a  tower,  and  the  extent  of  land :  how  to  divide 
a  fuperficies  into  as  many  parts  as  we  pleale,  of 
which  the  one  may  be  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c. 
as  large  as  another.  It  (hews  us  how  to  gage  cafks, 
and  the  manner  of  finding  the  contents  of  any  other 
"veflels  ufed  either  to  hold  liquids  ch*  folids.  It  not 
only  meafures  different  objefts  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  but  the  globe  df  the  earth  itfelf,  by  de- 
termining the  extsnt  of  its  circumference,  and  the 
length  of  its  diameter.  It  goes  fo  £sur  as  to  fliew 
the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  It  even 
ventures  to  meafuie  that  of  the  fun,  and  its  magni- 
tude in  refpe£fc  to  the  terreftrial  globe. 

The  moil  illuftrious  plulofophers  made  this  fdenee 
tbdr  peculiar  ftudy  :  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Architas,  Eudoxus,  and  many  others,  of  whom  I 
IbaJl  only  fpeak  of  the  moft  known,  and  thofe  whofe 
works  are  come  down  to  us. 

F  f  4  Euclid. 
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Ant.  J.  a-     Euclid;  We  Ihall  fpeak  of  him  in  the  fequel. 

*^'  ApisTiEus  the  elder.     He  feems  to  have  been 

Euclid's  cotetnporary.  He  wrote  five  books  upon 
folid  places  J  that  is  to  fay,  as  Pappus  explains  it» 
upon  the  three  Conic  Se&ions. 

Ant.j.c/    Apollonius  PfiRG/Bus,  fo  called  irom  a  ckjr 

»s«»  of  Pamphylia.  He  lived  in  the  Reign  of  PttJomy 
Evergetes,  and  colleded  all  that  the  moft  learned 
geometricians  had  written  upon  conic  feftions  before 
him,  of  which  he  made  eight  books,  which  came 
down  entire  to  the  time  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
who  compofed  a  kind  of  introdudtion  to  that  wark« 
The  four  laft  books  of  Apollonius  were  afterwards 
loft.  But  in  1658  the  famous  John  Alphonlb  Bo- 
relii,  pafTmg  through  Plorence^  found  an  Arabian 
manufcript  in  the  library  of  the  Medicis,  with  this 
infcription  in  Latin,  ApoUonii  Pergaei  Conicorum  IJ- 
iri  080.     They  were  tranflatcd  into  Latin. 

Archimedes,  I  ihall  defer  ipeaking  of  him  a 
little. 

Pappus  of  Alexandria  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofius,  in  the  395th  year  of  Chrift.  He 
compofed  a  colle&ion  upon  geometrical  fubjeds  in 
eight  books,  of  which  the  two  6rft  are  loft.  The 
Abbe  Gallois,  when  the  academy  of  fciences  af- 
fumed  a  new  form  in  1699,  undertook  to  work 
upon  the  geometry  of  the  antients,  and  particularly 
upon  Pappus's  collection,  of  which  he  was  for  print- 
ing the  Greek  text,  that  had  never  been  done,  and 
for  correcting  the  very  dcfodtive  Latin  verfion.  It 
is  a  misfortune  for  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
|hat  this  was  only  intended. 

Of  the  geometricians  i  have  mentioned,  the  two 
moft  illuftrious,  and  who  have  done  moft  honour 
to  geometry,  but  in  a  difierent  degree  of  merit, 
,  were  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  Euclid  is  only  an 
author  of  elements :  but  Archimedes  is  a  fublinie 
geometrician,  \vhom  even  the  moft  learned  ia  the 
new  methods  admire  to  this  day, 
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EUCLID. 

Euclid  the  mathematician  was  of  Alexandria^: 
where  he  taught  in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  tlic  fon  of 
Lagus.  "We  muft  not,  confound  him,  as  Valerius 
^aximus  has  done,  with  another  Euclid  of  Mesa- 
ra,  the  founder  of  the  fe£t  of  philofbphers,  called 
the  Megaric  fed,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  that  is  to  fay,  above  fourlcore  years 
before  the  mathematician.  Euclid  feems  to  have 
made  Speculative  Geometry  his  fole  and  principal 
ftudy.  He  has  left  us  a  Work,  intitled.  The  ele^ 
menis  of  geemetry^  in  fifteen  books.  It  is  however 
doubted,  whether  the  two  laft  are  his.  His  ele- 
ments contain  a  feries  of  Propofitions,  which  are 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
mathematics.  This  book  is  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  precious  monuments  come  down  to  us 
from  the  anticnts,  in  rcfpeft  to  natural  knowledge. 
He  wrote  alfo  upon  optics,  catoptrics,  mufic,  and 
other  learned  fubjefts. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  famous  M.  Pafcal, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  without  having  ever  read  any 
book  of  geometry,  or  knowing  any  thing  more  of 
tliat  Science,  except  that  it  taught  the  method  of 
making  exaft  figures,  and  of  finding  their  propor- 
tions to  each  other,  proceeded,  by  the  ftrength  of 
his  genius  only,  to  the  32d  propofition  of  the  firft 
book  of  Euclid. 

ARCHIMEDES. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Archimedes  was  of 
Syracufe,  and  a  near  relation  to  king  Hicro.  What 
I  have  faid  of  him  with  fulficient  extent,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  fiegc  of  Syracufe  by  the  Romans,  difpenfes 
with  my  repeating  his  hiftory  in  this  place.    He  was,  piut.  I« 
of  himfelf  and  by  natural  inclination,  folely  intent  Marcci. 
upon  whatever  is  moft  noble,  mod  exalted,  and  ^'  ^^^* 
moft  abftradled  in  geometry  3   and  fopie  of  his 

works 
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works  of  this  kind^  of  which  he  conipo(ed  a  great 
number,  are  come  down  to  us.     It  was  only  ac  the 
requeit  and  warn[i  inftaaces  of  king  Hiero,  bis  irla- 
tion,  tha4:  he  fufiered  himfelf  at  length  to  be  per- 
suaded to  bring  down  his  art,  from  foaring  perpe- 
tually after  intdledual  and  Spiritual  things,  ibme- 
cimes  to  things  fenfible  and  corporeal,  and  ta  ren- 
jd&  his  reafonings  in  fome  fort  more  evident  and 
palpable  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  mingling 
xhem  by  experiments  with  things  of  ufe.    We  have 
^n  what  iervices  he  did  his  country  at  the  fiegi^ 
pf  Syracufe,  and  tlie  aftonifhing  machines  that  came 
from  hi$  induftrious  hands.    He  however  fetnova^ 
lue  upon  them,  and  confidered  them  as  paflrime  and 
amufement,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  fublime  rea- 
ibnings  that  gratified  his  inclination  and  tafte  for 
truth  in  a  quite  different  manner.     The  world  is 
never  more  indebted  to  thefe  great  geometricians, 
than  when  they  defcend  to  a£t  thus  for  its  fervice : 
it  is  a  facriBce  which  coils  them  much,  becaufe 
it  tears  them  from  a  plcafure  of  which  they  aie 
infinitely  fond,  but  to  which  they  think  themldves 
obliged,  as  indeed  they  are  for  the  honour  of  geo- 
metry, to  prefer  the  good  of  the  public. 
][>iog.    ^      Eudoxus  and  Architas  were  the  firft  invencora 
Laert.  in    ^f  ^hjg  j^i^d  ^f  mechanics,  and  reduced  them  to 
Fiut.'in     praftice,    to  vary  and  unbend  g^metry  by  this 
Mami.     kind  of  amuiement,  and  to  prove  by  lenfible  and 
^'  5°^'      inftrumental  experiments  fome  problems,  which  did 
not  appear  fuiceptibie  of  demonftration  by  realbn- 
ing  and  pra&ice  :  which  are  Plutarch's  own  words. 
He  cites  here  the  problem  of  the  two  means  pro- 
portional for  obtaining  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
which  could  never  be  geometrically  reiblved  before 
Defcartes  did  i^     Plutarch  adds,  that  Plato  was 
much  ofiended  at  them  on  this  account,  and   re- 
proached them  with  having  corrupted  the  excdIeDcy 
of  geometry,  in  making  it  defcend,  like  a  mean 
flave,  from  intelleftual  and  fpiritual,  to  fenfiUe, 
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things,  and  in  obliging  it  to  employ  miter,  iHiidt 
requires  the  work  of  tht  lisndt,  afxi  is  the  db^Gt  ^ 
a  low  and  fervile  trade ;  and  «iiQC  firom  thencef£xth 
thofe  Mechanics  were  feparaced  from  jieometiy^  at 
unworthy  of  it.  This  delicacy  is  ungular,  and 
would  have  deprived  human  fodety  <)f  a  great  nu»H 
ber  of  aids,  and  geometry  of  tfie  oniy  part  of  it,  dhat 
can  recommend  it  to  mankinds  becaufe,  if  ic  were 
not  applied  to  thingi  (enfible  and  of  u^  it  would 
ierve  only  for  the  amufement  of  a  very  fmali  nunH 
ber  of  contemplative  perfbns. 

The  two  celebrated  geometricians,  whom  I  have 
diftinguilfaedfrom  the  multitude,  Euclid  and  Archt- 
medes,  univerfally  efteemed  by  the  kamed  though 
in  a  different  degree,  fiiew  how  fitr  the  antients  cu"* 
ried  their  knowledge  in  geometry.  But  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  it  foared  to  a  quite  diBerent  height, 
and  almoft  entirely  changed  its  afpeft  in  the  ]aft  j^, 
by  the  new  fyftem  of  the  Infinitely  fmall,  or  Dim- 
remial  calculation,  for  which  no  doubt  the  particular 
application  bellowed  till  then  upon  this  fhidy,  and 
the  happy  difcoveries  made  in  it,  had  prepared  the 
way.  The  advances  we  make  in  fcience  arc  pro* 
greilive.  Every  acquifidon  of  knowledge  does  not 
reveal  itfelf,  till  after  the  difcovery  of  a  certain 
number  of  things  necefiarily  previous  to  it ;  and, 
when  it  comes  to  its  turn  to  diiclofe  itfeif,  it  cafts 
a  light  that  attracts  all  eyes  upon  it.  The  period 
was  arrived,  wherein  geometry  was  to  bring  forth 
the  calculation  of  Infinites.  Newton  was  the  firft 
that  made  this  wonderful  difcovery,  and  Leibnitz 
the  firft  that  publilhedit.  All  the  great  geometricians 
entered  with  ardour  the  paths  that  had  been  lately 
opened  for  them,  in  which  they  advanced  widi  gi- 
ant fteps.  In  proportion  as  their  boldnefs  in  treating 
Infinites  inci^afed,  geometry  extended  her  bounds. 
The  Infinite  exalted  every  thing  to  a  fublimity,  and 
at  the  fame  dme  led  on  to  a  facility  in  every  thing,  of 
which  no  body  had  ventuned  fo  much  as  to  concave 

any 
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^y  hopes  before.    And  this  is  the  Peciod  of  an  al- 
moft  total  revolution  in  geometry. 

I  have  faid  that  Ne^tx>n  firft  dilcovered  this  won- 
derful calculation,  and  that  Leibnitz  publiflied  k 
firflr.  The  latter,  in  1684,  aftually  inferted  the 
rules  of  the  differential  calculation  in  the  a&s  of 
Leiplic,  but  concealed  the  demonftrations  of  them* 
The  illuftrious  brothers,  th^  Bernoulli's,  difcovered 
them  though  very  difficult,  and  uied  this  calculatioa 
with  furprifing  fuccefs«  The  moil  exalted,  the 
boldeft,  and  mod  unexpedled  folutions  rofe  up  un* 
der  thfeir  hands.  In  1687  appeared  Newton's  ad- 
mirable work,  upon  the  tnatbematical  prmcipks  ofna-- 
iural pbilofapby^  which  was  almoft  entirely  founded 
upon  this  calculation ;  and  he  had  the  modefty  not 
to  exclaim  againft  the  Rules  of  Mr.  Leibnitz.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  each  of  them  had  dif- 
covered this  new  fyfiem,  through  the  conformity  of 
their  great  talents  and  learning.  A  difpute  arofeon 
this  occafion,  which  was  carried  on  by  their  adhe- 
rents on  both  fides  with  fufficient  warmth.  New* 
ton  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been  the 
inventor  of  this  new  fyftem;  but  Mr.  Leibnitz 
ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the  infamous  name 
of  a  plagiary,  nor  to  have  the  (hame  of  a  theft  laid 
upon  him,  which  he  denied  with  a  boidnefs  and 
impudence  very  remote  firom  the  cliaradter  of  fo 
great  a  man. 

In  the  firft  years  the  geometry  of  the  Infinitely 
fmall  was  only  a  kind  of  myftery.  Solutions  fre- 
quently came  out  in  the  Journals,  of  which  the  me- 
thod that  produced  them  was  not  fufFered  to  appear  \ 
and,  even  when  it  was  difcovered,  only  (brae  feeble 
rays  of  that  fcience  efcaped,  which  were  ibon  loft 
again  in  clouds  and  darknefs.  The  public,  or  more 
properly,  the  fmall  number  of  thofe  whoafpired  at 
elevated  geometry,  were  flruck  with  an  ufelefs  ad- 
miration, that  made  them  never  the  wifer;  and 
iPieans  were  found  to  acqjuire  their  applaufe,  wijdji^ 
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imt  bhpaitiog  the  inftrudton,  with  which  it  ought 
K>  have  been  deferved.  Mr.  THopital^  thatfub*^ 
Ume  genius,  who  has  done  geomdtrj  and  France  fo 
much  honour,  refolyedto  communicate  the  hidden 
treafures  of  the  new  geometry  without  referve,  and 
he  did  fo  in  the  famous  book. called  the  Anal^s  cf 
the  If^iefyfmally  which. he  pubfifhed  In.  1696.  He 
there  unveiled  all  the  fecrets  of  the  geometrical  in- 
finite, and  of  the  infinite  of  infinite ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  different  orders  of  infinites,  which  rife  upon  one 
another,  and  form  the  boldeft  and  mod  amazing 
fuperftrufture  that  human  wit  has  ever  ventured  to 
imagine.  It  is  invthis  manner  Sciences  attain  their 
perfeftion. 

As,  in  fpeaking  ofgiexunetry,  I  travel  in  a.country 
entirely  unknown  to  me,  I  have  fcarce  done  any 
thing,  befides  copying  and  abridging  what  I  foun4 
upon  the  fubjed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
jRriences*.  But  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
add  the  advanugeous  teftimony,  which  Mr.  THo- 
{Htal,  of  whom  I  have  juft  fpoken,  gives  in  a  few 
lines  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  invention 
of  the  calculation  of  infinites,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the 
Analyfis  of  the  Infinitely  fmall.  ^^  His  calculation, 
^*  fays  he,  has  carried  him  into  regions  hitherto  un^' 
^'  kitown^  where  be  has  made  difeovcries  tha^t 
«^  afti^Difb  the  moft  profound  Mathematicians  of 
<^  Europe/* 

I  add  here  another  pafiage  from  the  preface,  but 
longer,  that  feems  to  ^  a  model  of  the  wife  and 
sxKxierate.n^nner,  with  whiqh  oiie  ought  to  think 
and. fpeak  of  the  great. men  of  Andquiey,  even 
^vhen  we  prefer  theModern^  to  then).  .. 

•*  What  the  Antients  have  left  us  upon  tbefe 
•*  fubjedts,  and  efpecially  Archimedes,  is  certainly 
**  worthy  of  admiration.  But,  befides  their  having 
«♦  touched  very  little  upon  Curves,  and  that  loo 
«*  very  fuperficially,  almoft  all  they  have  done  upon 
^  that  head  '^^^  particular  and  detached  propofi- 
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**  tbns  that  do  not  imply  any  regular  and  coherent 
^^  method.  They  cannot  bowevw  be  juftly  n^ 
^^  proached  on  chat  account.  Ic  reqiufed  ocoecding 
^  force  of  genius  co  penetrate  tbfough  lb  ooany  ob- 
^  icuritiest  and  to  enter  firft  into  regions  6>  entirely 
^  unknown.  If  they  were  not  fiu*  horn  them,  it 
^  they  went  by  roond*about  ways,  at  kaft  they  did 
*^  not  go  aflray ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  thorny 
^*  the  paths  they  followed  wercv  the  more  they  aro 
^  to  be  admired  for  nocioiingthemjUwsiiithem* 
*«  In  a  word,  it  does  not  feem  poffible  for  the  A»- 
^  tientsto  have  done  moie  in  ttw  time*  They 
^  have  done  what  our  baft  liiodcfna  wouid  have 
*^  done  in  their  places ;  and,  if  they  were  in  ours,  it 
^  is  to  be  bcUeved  they  weuld  have  had  the  fame 
*•  views  with  us.*~« 

.  ^^  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  ancients  went 
^^  no  farther.  But  one  cannot  be  fuffictently  fur* 
^  prifed,  that  great  men,  and  no  doubt  as  great 
^^  men  as  the  ancients,  ihoukl  cotKinue  thcrie  ia 
^^  Iong(  and,  through  an  abnoft  fuperftitiotts  admi- 
^  ration  for  their  works,  content  themfelves  wicb 
^^  reading  and  commenting  upon  them,  widiour 
^^  allowing  themfelves  any  utther  ufe  of  their  own. 
«^  talents  than  what  fiiflhred  for  foilowii^  them, 
^  and  without  daring  to  ▼entwe  the  cpime^tMnk* 
^  ing  ibmetimes  for  themfelves,  and  of  extending 
*'  their  views  beyond  what  the  antients  bad  diico- 
^-  vered.  In  this  manner  many  ituAed,  wnitc» 
^^  and  multiplied  books,  w4iiift  no  advancements 
^  at  all  were  made.  All  the  Ittbours  of  many  ages 
««  had  no  other  tendency  than  to  fill  the  world  widi 
^'  obfequious  comments,  and  repeated  tranfiations 
^*  of  originals,  often  contemptible  enough.  Such 
*<  was  the  ftate  of  the  mathematics,  and  especially 
"  of  philofophy,  till  Monfieur  Defcartes.*^ 

I  return  now  to  my  ftibjeft.  We  are  fonsetimes 
tempted  co  think  the  dme  very  indifl«tently  em- 
ployed, that  perfons  of  wit  bellow  upon  abftrafiedT 
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ftudies,  which  fecm  of  no  immediate  utility,  and 
only  proper  to  fatisfy  a  vain  curofity.  To  think  m 
clus  manner  is  contrary  to  reafon ;  becaufe  wc  make 
ouffdres  judges  of  what  we  neither  know,  nor  are 
qualified  to  know. 

it  is  indeed  true,  that  all  the  fpeculations  of  pure 
geometry  or  algebra  are  not  immediately  applied  td 
ufeful  things,  but  they  either  lead  or  relate  to  thofe 
that  do.  Befides  which,  a  geometrical  fpeculation, 
which  has  at  firft  nouieful  objetSr,  comes  in  time  to 
be  applicable  to  ufc,  Whea  the  greateft  geomctri-- 
danaof  theleventeenth  century  ftudied  anew  Curve, 
which  they  called  the  Cycloid^  it  was  only  a  mere 
fpecufation,  in  which  they  folely  engaged  throug|i 
the  ▼anity  of  diicovering  difficult  theorems,  in  emut 
faMJcin  of  ^ach  other.  TTiey  did  not  fa  niuch  as  pre* 
tend,  that  they  were  labouring  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  The  Cycloid  however  was  found,  upon  a 
ftrid  inquiry  into  its  nature,  to  be  dcflnned  t6  give 
pendulums  all  poflfible  perfedtion^  and  the  meafure 
of  lime  ks  utmoft  exadnefs. 

fieiides  the  aids  which  every  branch  of  the  xa^ 
themadcs  derives  from  geometry,  the  ftudy  of  this 
Icience  is  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  uies  of  life; 
It  is  alwa^  good  to  think  and  reafon  right ;  and  it 
haa  been  juftly  faid,  that  there  is  no -better  prac- 
dcal  logic  than  g^metry;  Though  Numbers  and 
Linfes  abiblutely  tended  to  nothing,  they  would 
ahMys  be  the  only  certain  knowledge,  of  which  we 
are  capable  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  would  ferve 
as  the  fareft  means  to  give  our  reafon  the  firft  ha- 
iMtode  and  bent  of  truth.  They  would  teach  us  to 

r-ate  upon  truths,  to  trace  the  chain  of  them  fub- 
and  almoft  imperceptible  as  it  frequently  is,  and 
fo  follow  them  to.  the  utmoft  extent  of  which  they 
are  capable :  in  fine,  they  would  render  the  True 
Ibf  familiar  to  us,  that  we  fhould  be  able,  on  many 
occaiions,  to  know  it  at  Brft  g)ance,  and  almoft  by 
inftindt. 

The 
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The  geometrical  fpirit  is  not  fo  much  confined 
to  geometry,  that  it  Cannot  be  taken  off  from  it^ 
and  transferred  xo  other  branches  of  knowledge 
Works  of  moral  philofophy,  politics,  criticifm,  and 
even  eloquence,  cateris  paribus^  would  have  addi« 
tional  beauties,  if  compofed  by  geometricians.  The 
order,  perfpicuity,  diftindlion,  and  exaftnefs,  which 
have  prevailed  in  good  bookjs  for  fome  time  paft, 
may  very  probably  have  derived  themfelves  irom 
this  geometrical  fpirit^  which  fpreads  more  than  ever^ 
and  m  fome  (brt  communicates  itfelf  from  author 
to  author,  even  to  thofe  who  know  nothing  of 
geometry.  A  great  man  is  (bmetimes  followed  by 
the  whole  age  he  Hves  in ;  and  the  peribn,  to  whom 
the  glory  of  having  eftabliflied  a  new  Art  of  itgMba* 
Dtfeutes.  ing  may  juftly  be  afcribed»  was .  an  excellent  gco« 
metrician. 

Of  ARITHMETIC  AKD  ALGEARA; 

ARITHMETIC  is  a  part. of  the  mathcma* 
tics^;  It  is  a*  fcience  which  teacher  all  the  «ra- 
nous  operations  of  numbers,  and  den^onftrates  dieir 
properties.     It  is  necelTary  in  many  operations  of 

gometiy,  and  therefore  ought  to  precede  it.    The 
reeks  are  faid.tohaye  received  it  from  the  Phoe-" 
niciahs,         '  ,;      \  '     .  '  '; 

.  The  antients,  who  have  treated,  arithmetic,  ig^ 
nioft  exa&nefs^  are  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Diopfa^^ 
tus  of  Alexandria,  and  Thcon  of  Smyrna:^  4.;.  •?' 
■ "  It  was  difficult  for  either  tha  Greeks  or  k\it^^^ 
mans  to  fucceed  much  in  arichjpetic,  as  bOth  1i^ 
onlv  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numbers,  the 
mtntiplicanon  of  which,  in  great  cahrdaticms;*  di- 
ccffanly  occafioncd  abundance  of  trouble.  "IV 
Arabic  cyphers. now  ufed,  which  have  not  ab  ve 
four  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  are  infinitely  m  » 
commodious,  and  contributed  very  much  to  |k 
,  improvement  of  arithnietic,  "C 
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ALGEBRA  is  a  part  of  the  mathetnaticSi 
which  upon  quantity  in  general  exprcffed  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  does  all  the  operations  done 
by  arithmetic  upon  number.  The  charadlers  it 
uieS)  (ignifying  nothing  of  themfelv^,  may  intend 
any  fpecies  of  quantity,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  this  fcience^  Beddes  thefe  cha« 
raders,  i%  ufe9  certain  figns  t;hat  infinitely  abridge 
its  operations,  and  render  them  abundantly  clearer. 
By  the  help  of  algebra  mofl;  of  the  problems  of  the 
mathematics  may  be  rcfolved,  provided  they  are 
capable  of  folution.  It  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Antients.  Plato  is  believed  the  inventor  of 
it*  Theon,  in  his  treatife  upon  arithmetic,  gives  it 
the  name  of  anal^ifis. 

All  great  mathematicians  are  well  verfed  in  alge- 
bra,  or  ai  leaft  fufficiently  for  indifpenfable  ufe.  But 
this  knowledge,  when  carried  beyond  this  ordinary 
uie,  is  fi>  perplexed,  fo  thick  Town  with  difficulties, 
fo  cl(^;gcd  with  immenfe  calculations,  and,  in  a 
word,  fo  hideous,  that  few  people  have  heroic  cou- 
rage enough  to  plunge  into  fuchdark  and  profound 
abyfles.  Certain  Ihining  theories,  in  which  refine- 
ment of  wit  feems  to  have  more  fliare  than  feverity 
of  labour,  are  much  more  alluring.  However,  the 
more  fublime  geometry  is  become  infeparable  from 
algebra.  Mr.  Rolle,  amongft  the  French,  has  car* 
ried  this  knowledge  as  high  as  poflible,  for  which 
he  had  a  natural  inclination  and  a  kind  of  inftinft, 
that  made  him  devour  all  the  afperity,  and,  I  had 
almoft  faid,  horror  of  this  (ludy,  not  only  with  pa- 
tience but  delight. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  circumftantial  account  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  far  exceeds  my  capa* 
city,  and  would  neither  be  ufeful  nor  agreeable  to 
t  e  reader. 

It  has  been,  for  fome  years,  an  eftablifhed  cuftom, 
11  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  explain  the  elements 
C  '  thefe  fcienccs  in  the  clalTes  of  philofophy,  by  way 
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of  introduftion  to  the  phyfics.  This  latt  -part  of 
phiJofophy,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  almoft  a  fyftem  of 
enigma's  to  thofe*  who  have  not  at  leaft  fome  tinc- 
ture of  the  principles  of  the  mathematics.  Ac- 
cordingly the  moft  learned  profeffore  have  conceived 
it  neceffary  to  begin  with  them,  in  order  to  make 
any  progrefs  in  the  phyfics.  Befidcs  the  advantages 
'  which  refuit  from  the  mathematics,  in  refpeft  to  the 
phyfics,  thofe  who  teach  them,  in  their  Clafies,  find 
that  the  youth,  wlio  apply  themfcives  to  them,  ac- 
quire an  cxaftncfs  of  mind,  a  xlofe  way  of  think- 
ing, which  they  retain  in  all  the  other  fciences.  Thofe 
two  confideratioris  fufEce  to  fliew  our  obligation  to 
the  profeflbrs  who  firftintroduced  this  cuftom,  whidi 
is  now  become  Almoft  general* in  the  univerfity. 

Mr.  Rivard,  profeflTor  of  philofophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  Bcauvais,  has  compofed  a  treatifc  iJpon  this 
fubjeft,  which  contains  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  wherein  every  thing  is  faid  * 
to  be  explained  withfufficient  extent,  anfi  all  polfible 
exadlnefs  and  perfpicuity.  'A  fecond  edition  of  this 
work  has  been  lately  publifhed  with  confiderable  ad- 
ditions. 

Of  THE  M  E  C  H  A  N  I  C  S- 

•rnp^  H  E  Mechanics  are  a  fcience,  that  teaches  Ac 
X  nature  of  the  moving  Powers,  the  art  of  dc- 
figning  all  kinds  of  machines,  and  of  removing  any 
weight  by  the  means  of  levers,  wedges,  puliies» 
wheels,  ^c.  Many,  who  confider  the  mechanics 
only  on  the  fide  o^  Praftice,  fet  little  value  upon 
them,  becaufe  they  feem  to  belong  folely  to  work- 
men, and  to  require  the  hands  only,  and  not  the 
underftanding :  but  a  different  judgment  is  pafiod 
upon  them,  when  confidered  on  the  fide  of^  thdr 
Theory,  which  is  capable  of  employing  the  molt 
exalted  genius.  It  is  befides  the  fcience  that  guides 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  by  which  he  brings 
his  inventions  to  perfedlion.    A  flight  idea,  dropc 
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jtfca  by  the  igiK>rant,  and  the  ^Sc£i  of  chaoce^  is 
afterwards  often  purfued  by  degrees  to  fuprenie  per- 
fcdtion^  by  perfons  profoundly  ikiUed  in  geometry 
and  mechanics.  This  happened  in  refpeS  to  tele^ 
fcope$»  which  owe  their  birch  to  the  fon  of  an  HoJ«- 
Jander  that  made  fpe£i;acles.  Holding  a  conv^:^ 
glais  in  one  hand,  and  a  concave  one  in  the  other^ 
and  looking  through  them  without  defign^  he  per-" 
ceived  that  diftatit  objeds  appe^ed  much  larger^ 
and  more  diflindl,  than  when  he  faw  them  only  with 
his  eyes,  GaIileo»  Kepler,  and  Defcartes,  by  the 
^  rules  of  the  dioptrics,  carried  this  invention,  grofs 
las  i^was  in  its  beginning,  a  great  way «  which  has 
£nce  been  much  more  improved. 

The  mod  celebrated  authors  of  andquicy^  who 
have  written  upon  the  mechanics^  are  Architas  of 
Tarentum;  Ariftotle;  £neas  his  cotemporary, 
whofe  Tadics  are  ftill  extant,  in  which  he  .treats  or 
iinafihines  of  war,  a  work  which  Cineas,  the  friend 
of  ^yrrhus;  abridged  ^  Archimedes  particularly,  oif 
whom  we  have  fppken  before ;  Athenseus,  who  de^- 
jdicated  his  book  upon  machines  to  Marcellus,  thap 
took  Syracufe;  and  laftly  Heron  of  Ak^candria,  of 
whom  wc  have  feveral  treatifes. 

Of  all  the  works  upon  the  mechanics  come  dow^i 
«>  us  from  the  antients,  only  thofe  of  Archimedes 
•treat  this  fcience  in  all  its  extent,  but  often  with 
:grcat  obfcurity.  The  fiege  of  Syracufe  fhews,  how 
high  his  abilities  in  mechanics  rof^.  It  is  no  won^ 
der,  that  the  moderns,  after  the  many  Phyfical  Dif- 
icoveries  made  in  the  laft  Century,  have  carried  that 
Science  much  farther  than  the  antients.  The  Ma- 
chines of  Archimedes  however  ftill  amas^e  the  mpft 
jprofoimd  in  the  Mechanics  of  6^t  times. 

Jf  all  the  advantages  of  the  mechanics  were  tjp 
))e  particularly  Ihewn,  it  would  be  neccfiary  to  de- 
^ribe  all  the  machine  ufed  heretofore  on  diHerent 
times  and  occafions^  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  well 
m  tbok  pow  ufed  either  for  necteffity  or  diverfion. 
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It  is  upon  the  principles  of  this  fcicnce  that  the 
conftruftion  of  ^vind  and  water  milk  for  dificrent 
ufes  is  founded  ;  of  moft  of  the  machines  ufed  in 
war,  both  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  places ;  of 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  great  numbers  for  the 
ratOng  of  heavy  weights  in  building,  and  of  water 
by  puitips,  wheels,  and  all  the  various  engines  for 
that  u(e  i  in  a  word,  we  are  indebted  to  the  mechanics 
for  an  infinity  of  very  ufeful  and  curious  works. 

Or  TKB  S  T  A  T  I  C  S. 

TH  E  Statics. are  a  fcience,  that  makes  part  of 
the  mixed  mathematics.  It.  conHders  Iblid 
bodies  in  relpeft  to  their  weight,  and  lays  dowQ 
rules  for  moving  them,  and  for  placing  them  in 
iequillbrlo. 

The  great  principle  of  this  fcience  is,  that,  when 
the  mafles  of  two  unequal  bodies  are  in  reciprpqd 
proportion  to  their  velocities,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  quantity  or  mafsof  the  one  contains  thktofthc 
other,  as  much  as  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  fecond  con* 
tains  that  of  the  firft,  their  quantities  of  motion, 
or  powers,  are  equal.  From  this  princjple  it  fol* 
lows,  that  with  a  very  fmall  body  a  much  greater 
may  be  moved  :  or,  which  is  the  fan>e  thing,  that 
with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatfoever 
may  be  moved.  In  order  to  this,  the  velocity  of  die 
moving  power  is  only  to  be  augmented,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight' of  the  body  to  be  moved. 

This  appears  evidently  in  the  Lever,  on  whick- 
almofl  all  mechanical  niachines  depend.  The  point, 
on  which  it  is  fupported,  is  called  the  point  fitted, 
or  point  of  fupport.  The  extent,  fi-om  that  point 
to  one  of  the  extremities,  is  called  the  diftance  fix>m 
the  point  df  fupport,  or  radius.  The  bodies  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  lever,  are  called  weights. 
If  one  of  thefe  weights  be  only  half  the  other,  and 
its  diftance  twice  as  far  from  the  point  fixed,  the 
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two  weights  will  be  in  aquiliMoy  becaufe  then  the 
velocity  of  the  leaft  will  contain  that  of  the  greatcftf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mafs  of  the  greateft  wiH 
conuin  that  of  the  leaft ;  for  their  velocities  arc  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  as  their  diftances 
from  the  point  of  fupport.  According  to  this  hy- 
pothcfis,  by  augnjepting  the  cjiftance  of  the  weight 
which  is  but  half  the  other,  the  lighter  will  raife  up 
the  heavier. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  Archimedes  told  king 
Hicro,  that,  if  he  had  a  place  oflf  the  earth,-^  wherd 
he  could  fix  him&lf  and  his  inftrtimcnts,  he  could 
moye  tt  as  he  thought  fit  at  will.  To  prove  vrtiac 
Jiefaid,  and  to  (hew  that  prince,  that  the  greateft 
weight  might  be  moved  with  fmall  force,  he  made 
the  experiment  before  him  upoii  one  of  the  largeft 
of  his  galleys,  which  had  double  the  lading  it  ufed 
to  carry  put  on  bQacdit^  and  which  he  made  move 
forward  upon  the  ;land  without  difficulty,  by  only 
moving,  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  niachine  be  had 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.      .        -:  t 

-   The  HvDkosTATics  confiders  the  cfFedls  of 
weight  in  liquids,  whether  in  liouids  alone,  or  in 
liquids  a&ing  upon  folids,  or  reciprocally.    It  waif  Plat,  la 
l^y  the  Hydroftatics,  that  Archimedes  difcovered  ^^"^' 
what  a  goldfmith  had  ftolen  from  king  Hicro'i^' "' 
crown,  in  which  he  had  mingled  other  metal  with 
gold.     His  joy  was  fo  great  for.  having  found  this 
secret,  that  he  leaped  out  of  the  bath  without  con- 
iidering  he  \?as  naked,  .and,  folely  intent  upon  hia 
difcovery,  went  home  in  that  condition,  to  make 
the  experiment,  crying  out  through  the-ftrcets,  / 
k(tv^  found  U^  I  have  found  it, 
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CHAPTER    II. 
OF    ASTRONOMY. 


fOtmuru   Ti^R'  Caffini  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatifc 
Amf^i    iVX  '^pon  t^»e  ori^n  and  prcgrcfs  of  aftronomy, 


„.„  M  . 

ficientij,    which  I  ihail  only  aBiridge  in  this  place. 

VoifVlff.  Ic  is  npt  to  be  doubted  bat  aftronomy  Was  in- 
veatsed  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  World.  -  As  there 
is  nothing  more  iurpriling  than  the  r^ularity  of 
thofe  great  luminous  bodies  that  turn  inceflincly 
round  the  earth,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  one  of  tte 
firft  curiofities  of  mankind  was  to  confider  theip 
isourfes,  and  to  obferve  th<^  periods  of  them,  Buc 
It  W4S  not  cunofity  only  that  irnduced  meiv  to  app 
^ly  themfelves  to  aftronomical  fpeculattons :  necsf** 
fity  itfcflf  may  be  faid  fo  have  obliged  them  to  it,^ 
For,  if  the  {eiafpas  are  not  obferved^  which  are  dif- 
tioguidied  by  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  is  irnpoffl- 
ble  to  fucceed  in  agriculture.'  If  the  timea  proper 
for  making  voyages  were  not  previoufly  known, 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on.^  If  the  duratioa 
of  the  month  and  year  were  ^ot  determined,  a  cer*- 
t^it)  order  could  not  be  eftablifhed  in  civil  afr«rs» 
por  the  days  allotted  to  the  exercif<:  of  religion  be 
fixed.  Thus,  as  neither  agriculture,  commetct, 
polity,  nor  rcligion  could  difpenfe  with  the  w^pt  of 
iftronomy,  it  is  evident  that  mankind  were  obliged 
to  apply  themfelves  to  that  fcience,  frapi  tbte  liegift* 
pipg  of  the  world. 

fiftlwp,.        What  Ptplomy  relates  of  the  obfervations  of  the 

^iTcfi!'  heavens,  by  which  Hipparchus  reformed  aftrono- 

'  '  '  fny  ijimoft  two  thoufand  years  ago,  proves  fuffiei- 

eiitly,  (bat,  in  the  mod  antient  times,  and  even  be?« 

fore  the  flood,  this  fcience  was  ipucb^udiei}.    AjkI 
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it  is.no  woivkr,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  aftr9«,>« 
nomical  obiervadons^  made  during  the  iirft  ages  of  , 
of  the  world,  fliould  be  preferved  even  after  the  ^ 
floods  if  what  Jofephus  relates  be  true»  that  the  de^  jofepiv 
iceodants  of  Seth,.  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  ^^^*^' 
the  celeftial  obiervations  which  they  had  m^de,  en-  ' '' 
graved  the  principal  of  them  upon  two  pillars,  the  '        .  -. 
one  of  brick,  and  the  other  of  ftone ;  that  the  pil-     -  ' 
lar  of  brick  -withftood  the  waters  of  tfee  deluge,  and 
tliat,  even  in  his  time,  there  were  remains  of  it  to  be., 
fccn  in  Syria. 

.  It  is  agreed  that  aftrpnomy  was  cultivated  in  a  ; 
particular  manner  by  the  Chaldseans.  The  height : 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  the  vanity  of  men , 
ercded  .about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  ,the  , 
flood,  the*leve^  and  extienfive  plains  of  that  coun*.^ 
^Rff  the  nights  in  which  they  breathed  the  frefii  aif- 
after  the  troublefome  heats  of  the  day,  an  unbroken.. 
faprizoQ^  a  pure  and  ferene  fky,  all  confpired  to  en*  . 
^ge  that  people  to  contemplate  the  vafl  ex(;ent  of  t 
the  heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  ftars.  From 
Chal^aja  aftronomy  paiTed  into  Egypt,  and  fopn  ...  ; 
aftcf  was  carried^  into  Phoenicia,  when  they  .begaff.j  .   » 

tQ,  apply  ics  fpeculative  obfervations,  to  the  uft^  oj^ 
m^ig^ation,  by  which  the  Phoenicians  foon  becam«i    : 
if^iibers  of  tlje  fea  and  of  commerce,  '       .  ; 

j,^Wiiat  made  <  them  boldj  ^  ia -\mdertak        Joi^:  , 
v^^y^agesy  was  their  cuftom  of  ^enng  their  (bip$^ 
to  the  obfervation  of ^ one  of  the  ftars.  of  the  Little^ 
visiTy.  wliich,  being  near  the- immoveable  point  of* 
the  heevens, , called* the  Pole,  i^  ^he.moft  proper  tO; 
<|rve  as.  a  guide  in  nayigg^ion..  X)ther  natiqns,  lefs^Amc. 
{^iJful  in  aftronomy,  9bkrved-^Rly.  the  Great  £eai 
in  their  voyages.     But,  as.thatcqpfteUation  is^too. 
far^fpna  t^^ ^e<  tq  ^ex^p^blcj^f  icrving  as  a  ccr- 

**  Piriiioipib  Aflj^rii?  T^«t>*r  plwMtfein  iiiagnittidin^*ftquercglo-" 
nufn  qviM  inc9lQi)9nt|,fj^foc^nin  (x^croriTFirr?  patensatque^pcr-* 
turn  intuerenturjtrajeciiQnes.moturque  ftftllanjm  obferyavcruntr^— 
Q^a  in  natlone  €)ntKhei«^dkirunfa  ob(bWat(On6  dderum  &iefitiam 
{WtWttiJ  e&Kjffc,  &c.  Cicf4f  Divin.  /.!.»«  i. 
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tain  guide  in  long  voyages,  they  did  not  dare  to  ihnd 
out  To  far  to  fea,  as  toTofe  fijgbt  of  the  coafts  i  and, 
if  a  dorm  happened  to  drive  thpm  into  the  main 
ocean,  or  upon  fome  unknown  fhore^t.  it.  was  impof^ 
(ibie  for  them  t9  know  by  the ;  he^vco^  into  whac 
pj^rt  of  the  world! the  tenn^pef^  had  carried  them. 
Diof.  Thales,  having  ^  length  brought  die  fciencc  of 

(aci:^.  1.  xp  the  ftars  from  Phoeqii^ia  into  Greece,  taught  the 
Greeks  to  know  the  con&ellation  of  the  Little  Bear, 
iand  to  make  ufe  of  it  ^  their  guide  in  navigation. 
He  alfo  taught  them  the  theory  of  the.  motion  oB 
the  fun  and  moon,  by.  which  he  accouQced  for  the 
length  a;|)d  ihortnefs  of  the  daya  ^  defrermincd^  ihe 
liumber  of  the  days  of  the  Solar  year,. and  ootonly 
•  explained  the  caufe  of  EcUpfes,  but.ihewed  tht?  arc 
pf  foretelling  them,  which  nc  even  reduced  to  prac- 
tice,  foretelling  an  eclipfe  which  baf^pcd   fixm 
after.     The  merit  of  a  knowledge  fo:Qncommoii 
>n  thofc  days  made  him  pafs  for  t\\p  pracloof  his 
times,  and  occafioned  his  being  giveiV:.che  firft  placQ 
;anf)ongft  the  feveo  Sajgc^  of  Greece,'  .:./:; 
Plin.  I.  f.      Anaiu'mander  w.a8  hVs.  difcipl?,^  to  :iii?h0ffe  iSiny' 
*•  5^-       and  J>idgenes  L^ertius  afcribe  the  ioypntifen:  of  .the: 
fphefe,  thatisjtb  fay,  thp.reprefcn^waaf  the:0M<^. 
at^b.  J.  f.  reftriaf  glbbe  j  or,  according  to  Sixid^p,  ,gpQjgraipluU 
?>iog.       ^*'  map?.  Anaximander  is  laid,  alfo  tQ:fea^ere^fcpi^ 
P-*c^t.  I, *.  a  gnomoh^  af  Sparta>  by  the  mea(i^;jofrwJrieh  lie* 
obferverf'the  equinoxes  and  foUlicc?>  ttfyixXOjS^ivt 
detcrnftined  the  oblicj^lty  of  the  ecfiptii^Wflft  tia^y^ 
than  had  es^er  been  done  before ^..M^icJ^j^faaln^jW 
fary  fordividingthe  terreftri^  g^pjppintfrgw  Emes^'l 
and  fordiftinguifting  the  Clinaate*,  t^^^wcre^ifebv^ 
iwards  ufed  by  geographejrs  for  flpew^g  Wt  fitiiatiiK#} 
pfil]  the'pfaces  of  thp  cirth,  •     ^^n;!  airlT 

tfj^pn  the inftru.aions  wliicli  the  Gixtdbsihad^ceT^- 
Acived  frgpi  TThales  ^nd.  Ai)#^9n^i)|})Qf  .'Vii^'^ 
laufed  into  Ait  flnaio  fea,  and,  failing  ta  various  rep 
m9tS  fount;ij5f^  pj^t^  ffmy  cok>i4et  to  tbein/  ;^ 
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Aftronomy  #ts  foon  made  amends  for  the  ad^ 
vantages  Ae  had  procured  navlgatibn.  Fort  com- 
merce having  opened  the  re{^  of  the  world  to  the 
karned  of  Greece,  they  acquired  great  lights  from 
their  conferehces  with  the  priefts  of  Egypty  who 
made  the  icienee  of  the  flars  their  jpccunar  profefr 
fion.    They  learnt  iUb  many  thingi  from  the  phi-  * 

Jofophers  oi  the  feA  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  who  Anft.  de 
had  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  this  Science,  that^^**"  *• 
they  ventured  to  reject  the  received  opinions  of  all 
the  world  concerning  the  order  of  nature  and  afcribed 
perpetual  reft  to  the  fun,  ind  motion  to  the  earth« 

Meton  diftingutSied  himfelf  very  much  at  Athens  Pint*  in 
by  his  partlcJUlar  Application  to  aftronpmy,  and  by  f^f^'  P* 
the  great  fuccefs  with  which  his  pains  wefe  rew^:  inHk. 
cd.    He  lived  'in  the  time  of  the  PdoponhefianP-  si** 
war;  and,*  v^hen  the  Athenians  were  fitting  out  £t 
fleet  againft  Sicily ^foreleeing^tlut  expedition  would 
be  attended  with  fatal  confecjuences,  ne  counterfeit- 
ed the  madmAn^  tb  avoid  having  a  (hare  In  it,  and 
fettiog  out  with  the  ofKei*  citissens.    It  was  be  that  Diod.  su  - 
invented  what  is  oalfed  ^e  Golden  Numb&^in  order  ^"^-^  "*  • 
te^make*  Afe  liUnar  affd  $Olar  years  agree,  '  That^' 
Number  i» Jlrtt^llitionl  bif nineteen yearj^ at the'eyd 
of  whiclvxhe-Wobn  retiirns  to  th<i  famc/place  and 
days4  and-i^rfi^i  te'cdurfe  with  Ae  fui;i,,at  xhk 
difference  of  abotrt:  Sn  hou<^  and  fpitie  miwites. 

'•Ehe:Gr#?k»  Mnproved  alfo  from' their  commerce 
widx  tte'^fJrtffid^V  *  wHb  amotigft  many  othcr,ihin|p,^ 
fa^s:  JolhwrOeft^;  wfeleh  they  ta\ight  theif  youjth>  m> 
^jmda^  thfttj-f^A^tcuiariy  WYhc  mbcton  o|  ihe.^ars^." 

abafi3ssitb  f^^SSft 'M^'onbMy  anid'geo|r|p^^  * ,  {  .;  •/, 

This  kind  of  learning 'fa/  bqfe  >ptl^Bt  ^^the  strabJ. «. 
G«lfey:rthwi^g^!flef>any  fm^MV  StJi^'Jias^re-.p-  ^^$^ 
fcracdir-linBRHSf  blJftiV^^  Vy  JPytKcaa  at 

^>^?£^^  mjMtiiitudine,  dc  renim  natiu^   ■    difpotant,  &  juventutt 
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Nbrfeiiles.  above  two  thouiand  years  ago«  coiK!^m- 
ing  the  proporuon  of  the  fliadow  of  the  fun  to  thfr. 
lei^th  of  a.  gnoiaon  at  the  time  of  the  fqlitice.'    If 
the  circumftances  of  this  obfervation  were  esadly 
known,  it  woujd  ferve  to,  refolve  an  importwt 
quedion^    which  is,  whether  the  obUquky  of  the 
Coptic  be  iubje&  to  any  change. 
€tril).l»9«     Pytheas  was  not  contented  with  makjog  obfer- 
^.}^y     vations  in  his  own  country.     HIspaffion  for  agro- 
nomy and  geography  made  him  run  pvisr  all  Eu- 
rope,, from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Tanais.    I;^  went  by  the  weftern  oce^  very 
:  .    far  towards  the  ArdUc  pole,,  wd  obienred,tbtf>  in' 
proportion  aa  he  advanced,  the  days  grew  longer  at 
"  'the  fummer  folftic^,  fo  th<it  in  a  certain  climate 
^    there  was  b|ut:  three  hours  night,  and  farther  only 
two^.  till  at  laft  in  the  ifland'of  Thule  the  fun  rofe 
almoft  ^  fooo.  as  it  fet,  the  tropic  continuing  en- 
tirely abovq  the  faorizpn  of  that  iOe^  wfaich  hap-: 
pens  ia  Icelj^i^  ^^d  the  northern  parts  of  Norway, 
.  -        as  moder^n  accounts  infonq  us.    Strabo#  .who  ima^ 
'    •      gined  that  thofe  climates  were  uninhabitable^  accuiesi 
'^     Fytheas  of  falfhood,  apd*.  blames  the  credulity  o€' 
J^atofthenes  and  Hipparchu;^  who,  upon  PytheaaV 
authority,,  (sifd  the  fan>e  tbing^f  the  ifland  of  Tbule^ 
B}ff9  the  fapcounts  of  modern  travellera  having  fujly 
juftified  Pytheas,  w^  may  gi^ve  him  the  gjbi^  o£ 
being  the.  6rft  that  advanced  towards  the. pole  to 
cpuxttxies.rbi^ore  beKeved  uninhabitable,  and  whor 
4^iftinguiihqd  Climates  by  ^  the  differeat  leogth  o^ 
days  and  nighcsf 

* .  Abput  Pytjheas's.  time»,,the  Learned  pf  Greeot 
having  conceived  a  tafte  &r  aftronomy,  mdny.great 
men  of  then}  aj^ie^  ^emfelve^  tQ  it  in  enwjation 
..  ,  ^i  j^dfih  other.  EudoxuA,  aJ^terh^vi^g^been,  iomd 
time^tjie.difciple  of  Pla^Q,.  was  not  %(is^.  yntk 
wnat  was  taught  upon  that  fubje£t  in  the  fchpi^ls  of 
Athena.  He  thetefoKe  went  to  Egypt  to^^^uit^kte 
th^t  fcience  at  iti  fource^.  %nd|  havig^  obta^ied.  i 
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ItxXtT  of  recommencfotiot)  from  Agefilaus  king  ef 
Sparta  to  Ncfbanebus  king  of  Egypt,  )ie  renuinedl 
iixKBen  ffioiYths  with  the  a^lronoffieri  of  that  coantryr; 
ia  O^er  to  improvte  bimfelf  by  confuking  them.  ^ 

At  his  return  he  compofed  feveral  beoks  isipon  aftro- 
npmjf  and  afmofifgAr  others  the  defcription  of  the 
conftellations,  whkh  Aratus  turned  inio  verfe  fdnM  - 
time  after  by  the  ordfer  of  Antigonus. 

Ariftotfe,  the  eocemporary  of  Eudo^s,  and  aSSsf 
Ptato^s  difciple,  mslde  ufe  of  aftronomy  for  Improv- 
ing the  pbyfics  and  geography.    By  the  obferra-  An*,  dc 
tions  of  the  aftronomers,  he  dsttermined  the  figure  ^.^^*  ** 
and  magiHtude  of '^  earth.  He  demoollrated  thar 
it  was  fpherical  by  the  roundnefs  of  its  Ihadow^ 
which  appeared  upon  the  <fifk  of  the  nioon  in  eclipfes, 
and  by  the  inequatity  of  the  meridiaiv  aMtudes 
which  are  different  according  to  their  difftance from,; 
^r  ftp{)r6ach  to,  the  poles.     CatKfthenes,  who  was 
Mthe  traih*  oiF  Alexander  the  Great,  having  had    ^  ' 
^cafion  CO  go  to  Babylon,  foond  aftronamical  ob-* 
jferva66>igf  there,  which  the  Babylonians  had  madiej 
duriiag  the  ipace  of  nineteen  hiHidred  and  tlwcc 
yenTij  iitd-'fent  them  to  Ariftode. 
-   AfttfAleJ^ander*^  death,  thepriH^es,  who  fuG4 
ceefldi'  hi'rti'in  the  Wngdom  of  Egypt  took  fo  much    - 
cait  to  attraft  the'  moft  femous  aftrofiomers  fo  theii*  ^ 
coUrt$  by  their  liberality,  that  AlfexartdVia,  the  capr- 
fiK  of  their  kingctonri,  "foon  bccartae',  to  ufe  the  ex*    ^ 
piicfflon,  the  feat  of  aftronomy.  The  famous  Conoil 
irt^e  ^Itmdance  of  ohfervatiofis  there,  but  they  are 
n^t  ^orpt  down  to  us,     Arift^lfos  and  Tin^cfcharc* 
oW&^d  the  decKnatidn- of  the  fixed  tors  their,  the 
Itirtbw^dge  of  which  is  abfdutely  ndccffary  to  geb^ 
gifajfrhy  ahd  navigatfcrt.  '  Eratofthehds  hifide  obfer-Ptol.  Al. 
vkGtins  tipori  the  ftin^  in  the  fehic  city,  which  ferve^  ""*«•  ^-  7- 
hfiii  Tot'  meaftirh^g  the  circumference  df  the  earth'. 
JflKppirdhUs,  Who  refiidfed  alfo  at  Aleicahdria,  Vas  cicomcd, 
tfte  fiifl  who  laid  the  foundation  for  a  tnethodical  ^- '• 
#ftfPiiomy,  Whfen^  upon  ti»c  appearancp  erf  a  new    '   •**^' 
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fixed  ftar,  he  took  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftais,* 
in  order  thtt  future  ^g^  might  know,  whether  any 
more  new  ones  appeared.  Th^  fixed  ftars  amouoted 
rtoKAl-  then  to  a  thoufand  and  twenty-two.  He  not  only 
"J*^*^^*"defcribcd  their  motion  roqnd  the'poles  of  the  ecUp* 
tic,  but  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  regulate  ite  tha3iy 
of  the  motions  of  the  fun  an4  moon. 

The  Romans,  who  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  took  care  at  different  times  to  caufe  ddcrip- 
lions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  earth  to  be  made, 
a  work  which  implied  fonie  knowledge  of  the  ftan. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  during  the  war  with 
Carthage,  gave  Polybius  (hips,,  in  order  to  view  the 
coafts  of  Africa) .  Spain,  and  the  Gauls. 

Pompey  correfponded  with  the  learned  alfatmo* 
mer  and  excellent  geographer,  Poffidonius,  who 
undertook  to  meafure  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
byceleft^al  obfervations,  made  at  dificrent  places 
under  the  fan[ie  meridian,  in  order  to  reduce  into 
degrees  the  diftances,  which  the  Romans  till  then 
had  meafured  only  by  j^tf^'a  (or  furlongs)  and  miles. 
In  order  to  fettle  the  difference  of  Climate$«  die 
difference  of  the  length  of  (hadows  was  ob(erved» 
principally  at  the  time  of  the  folftices  and  equinoxes. 
Gnomons  ai\d  Obelisks  had  been  fet  up  for  this  pur* 
pofein  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  as  Pliny  and 
Vitruyius  inform  us,  who  have  tranfmitted,  many 
of  thofeobfecvacionsdowntopofterity,  Thegreaceft 
obelilks  were  thofe  of  Egypt.  Julius  and  AMgaftus 
Casfar  caufed  fome  of  them  to  be  brouj;ht  from 
thence  to  l^qme,  as  well  to  ferve  for  ornaments  of 
the  city,  as  to  give  the  exaft  meafures  of  ^h^  oro* 
Piin.  1. 36.  portion  of  ftia/dows. .  Augufti^s  caufed  one  of  the 
«.  to.  greateft  of  thefe  obelifks  to  be  placed  m  the  field  of 
Mars,  which  was  an  hundred  apd  eleven  feet  high^ 
without  the  pedeftal.  He  cauied  jfoundatipos  to  be 
made  to  it  as  deep  ^s  the  obeliflc  was  high^  and, 
when  the  obelifk  was  placed  upon  them,  he  ordered 
'        a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  at  bottom^  of  which 
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the  divifions  were  made  with  places  of  brafs  fixed 
in  ftone)  to  Ihew  the  lengthening  or  fhortening  of 
the  Ihadows  every  day  ac  noon^  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  feafond.  And,  to  Ihew  this  diffe- 
rence withrgreater  exaftnefs,  he  cauied  a  ball  to  be 
placed  upon  the  point  of  that  obelifk,  which  is  ftill 
in  the  field  of  Mars  at  Rome,  lying  in  the  ground 
acrois  the  cellars  of  houfes  built  upon  its  ruins.  By 
comparing  the  lhadows  of  this  obelifk  with  thofe 
obferved  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latitudes  fo  neceflary  to  the  per- 
fe^Hon  of  geography,  was  attained. 

Auguftus  in  the  mean  time  caufed  particular  de-  piin.  1.  ^. 
Icriptions  of  difierent  countries  to  bcr  made,  and  «•  3- 

'principally  that  of  Italy,  where  the  diftances  were 
marked  by  miles  along  the  coafts,  and  upon  the 
great  roads.  And  at  lengthy  in  that  princess  reign,  ibid.  c.  «• 
the  general  defcription  of  the  world,  at  which  the 
Romans  had  laboured  for  the  fpace  of  two  ages, 
was  finifhed  from  the  memoirs  of  Agrippa,  and  fkt 
up  in  the  n(iidft  of  Rome,  in  a  great  portico  built 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  Itinerary,  afcribed  to  the  empcr6r  Antoni- 
nus, may  be  taken  for  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work.  For  this  Itinerary  is  in  effeS  only  a  collec- 
tion  of  the  diftances  which,  had  been  meafured 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  eippire;; 
In  the  reign  of  that  wife  Emperor,  Aftrdnomy 
began  to  afTume  a  new  face*  For  Ptolomy,  who 
may  be  called  the  reftorer  of  "this  fciencc,  infiprov- 
ingTrom  the  lights  of  his  .Wedcceflors  in  it,  and  ad- 
ding .the -phfervations' of  Hipparchus;^  Ttimocharis, 

jAnd:  the  Babylonians  to  his.  own^  epmikD^e^  a  com* 
picttj>6^  of/alJrononay  in  ai^  excelleot.  fc9pki  in- 
tit^d^  fki,ireaif^C(W^  which  contains  t&e 

th^i^  ahd'tabt^sloF  lhc,tfio^^  dJF.the  fvih^  moon, 
and  other  planetsi  and  of 'the  fixed  fltars.  dqogr^pliy 
is.no  Icfe/mdebicd  to  "him  '^tiin:  aftronon^y,  as  we 
ihallf«<i<iheMucK^ 
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As  great  works  are  never  perfect  in  their  begm*^ 
ning9>  we  muft  not  be  furprifed,  that  there  arfe 
abundance  of  things  to  amend  in  Ptolomy's  geo^ 
^raphy.  Many  ages  elapfed  without  any  bodyV 
•underttking  it.  But  the  Arabian  phnces«  who  con- 
quered the  countries  where  aftronomy  and  geogra- 
phy were  particularly  cultivated  and  profe&d^  had 
no  fooner  declared  it  their  inoention  to  make  thcf 
otmoft  improvements  in  thofe  fciences*  than  perfons 
capable  of  contributing  (o  the  execuiibn  oif  their 
defign  wo-e  immediately  found.  Almamon,  Caliph 
of  Babylon,  having  at  that  time  caufed  Ptolomy'3 
bookt  intitled  The  great  CmptfitioHj  which  the  Ara^ 
bians  called  Altwgeft^  to  be  ttanllated  out  of  Greek 
into  Arabic,  many  obfervations  were  made  by  Us 
orders ;  in  eficd  of  wluch  the  declination  €»  the 
fun  was  difcovered  to  be  lefs  by  one  third  of  a  do* 
gree  than  laid  down  by  Btolomy  %  and  that  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  fixed  ftars  was  not  lb  flow  as  he  believed 
it.  By  the  order  of  the  fame  prince,  a  great  extent 
of  country  undo*  the  fame  Meridiao  was  neafured, 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  ad^oe.of  the 
earth's  circumference. 

Thus  ajftrooomy  and  geography  were  gradually 
improved.  But  the  art  of  j;^vigation  made  a  much 
more  conftdexable  prc^refs  in  a  fmrt  timelDy  the  iidp 
of  the  Compafs,  of  wbkh  I  fhall  jpeak  in  the  icquel. 

AloQoft  at  die  fame  time  that  the  compais  began 
to  be  ufed,  the  e3cam{de  of  the  Calipbs  excited  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  promote  the  improyeioet^  of 
-  aftronomy.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II»  not:  bfii^ 
able  to  fuffertluit  the  Cbriftians  flioul^  liav^.teK 
knowledge  of  ^s  feience  than  the  Bail)$iriap%  c^M 
the  Almagefl  of  Piolomy  to  beitranflafed; ffltp 
Latin  from  the  Arabic,  from  which  vecfion  Joban* 
nes  de  Sacrobofcx»,  pitofdfin'  in  the  uf^ivi^cW  of 
Paris,  extraAed  hia  work  comenning  jtheifphere, 
uupon  which  the  tm&.  karned  mat^m^ti^aoa  of 
Europe  have  written  commentaries. 
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In  Spain,  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftilc  was  at  a  truly  ^»^^^-  *^ 
Royal  expence  for  aflembling  learned  aftronomers  "'  "^** 
from  all  parts.     By  his  orders  they  applied  them-  . 
felvcs,  to  the  reformation  of  Aftronomy,  and  com- 
pofed  hew  Tables,  which  from  his  name  were  called 
the  Alphonfine  Tables,     They  did  not  fucceed  the  . 
firft  time  in  the  hypotHefis  of  the  motion  of  t)lb 
fixed  ftars,    which  they  fuppofed  too  flow;    btit 
Alphonfo  afterwards  correfted  their  Tables,  which 
have  fince  been  augmented,  and  reduced  into  a  more 
commodious  form  by  different  aftronomers. 

•  This  work  awakened  the  curiofity  of  the  Learned 
of  Europe,  who  immediately  invented  feveral  kinds  - 
of  inftruments  for  facilitating  the  Obfervations  of 
the  ftars.  They  calculated  Ephemerifes,  and  made 
tables  for  finding  the  declination  of  the  planets  at  all 
times,  which,  with  the  obfervation  of  the  Meridian 
Altitudes,  fliews  the  Latitudes  at  land  fea.     They 

*  laboured  alfo  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  Eclipies, 
by  obfervation  of  which  longitudes  are  found. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  aftronomical  labours  was  riie 
difcovery  of  many  Countries  unknown  before.  I 
Ihall  fpeak  of  them  elfewhere. 

France  has  alfo  produced  many  illuftrious  men, 

who  excelled  in  aftronomy,  becaufe  it  has  had  great 

'princes,  from  time  to  time,  who  have  taken  care  to 

excite  their  fubjcfts  by   rewards  to  apply  to  it. 

Charles  V,  furnamed  the  Wife,  caufed  abundance 

of  mathematical  books  to  be  tranflated  into  French. 

He  founded  two  profeflTorlhips  of  mathematics  in 

the  college  of  M.  Gervais  at  Paris,  to  facilitate  the 

ftudy  of  thofe  fcienCes  to  his  fubjefts.     They  flou- 

riflied  principally  in  the  following  century  through 

Francis  I*s  inftitution  of  two  profeObrfliips  in  the 

college  royal,  for  teaching  the  mathematics  in  the 

Capita!  city  of  his  kingdom.  This  fchod  produced 

*a  confiderable  number  of  learned  men,  who  inriched 

'  the  public  with  many  aftronomical  and  mathemati- 

-     cal 
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cal  woiics,  and  formed^  illuftrious  difciplesi  vrtiofe 
reputation  almoft  obfcured  that  of  their  mafters. 

Germany  and  the  northern  nations  alfo  produced 
many  excellent  aftronomers,  ampngft  whom  Co* 
pemicus  diftinguiOied  himfelf  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. But  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe  much  exceed* 
ed  all  the  aftronomers  that  had  preceeded  htm.  Be- 
jQdes  the  Theory  and  the  Tables  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  abundance  of  fine  Obfervations  which 
he  made,  he  compofed  a  new  Catalogue  bf  the 
fixed  ftars  with  fo  much  exadnefs,  that  the  author 
might  from  that  work  alone  deferve  the  name, 
which  fome  have  given  him,  of  kellorer  of  aftro- 
nomy. 

Wlulft  Tycho  Brahe  was  making  obfervatkms  in 
Denmark,  feveral  famous  aftronomers,  who  al&m- 
bled  at  Rome  under  the  authority  of  pope  Gregory 
XIII,  laboured  with  abundance  of  fucceis  in  cor- 
lefting  the  errors  which  had  infenfibly  crqpi  into  the 
antient  Calendar,  through  the  prcceffioo  ot  the  equi* 
noxes,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  new  aiooas« 
Thefe  errors  would  in  procefs  of  time  have  entiidy 
fubverted  the  order  eftablifhed  by  the  ooonctls  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Moveable  feafts^  if  tke  Ca- 
lendar'^had  not  been  reformed  accofding  to  the  mo- 
dern Obfervations  of  tbe  motions  of  tfae  fiaa  aad 
moon  compared  mth  tbe  antienc 

In  the  laft  and  prdeat  ages,  an  infijiky  of  new 
difooveries  have  been  made,  which  htve  lendeicd 
aftronomy  iftcomptcaUy  more  perfedb  tkaa  k  waa 
at  its  firft  banning  to  he  taught  in  Eiifope.'  Tbe 
celebrated  Galileo,  by  the  good  u(e  he  makfe  olf  tke 
invention  of  telefcopes^  was  the  firft  who  dt(covwcd 
things  ^  in  the  heavens  whkh  had  long  ptfed  lor 
iocrolible.  Defcartes  maif  be  ranked  •mnng^  c^ 
imorovers  of  afltoaomy ;  fi>r  the  book  he  coa* 
p<Med,  «pon  the  priiicijples  c£  phitofophy,  iMKSp 
that  be  bad  taken  no  leis  pains  to  know  the  motiQQs 
af  tbe  ftars^  than  tbe  other  parts  of  the  phyfics'; 

but 


but  he  confined  himielf  more  to  reaibning  upon, 
than  obferviog^  them*  Oaflendi  applied  himfelf 
hiore  to  praAical  aftronorny^  and  pubiifhed  abun* 
dance  of  very  important  obfervations. 

The  eftablifkment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  may  juilly  be  conTidered  as  the  means  that 
has  coocributed  moft  to  cIk^  credit  and  improve- 
ment of  aftronomy  in  FraQcc^viby  t^  intredible 
cmuladon,  which  the  defire  of  fupporting  their  re- 
putation, and  diftinguifhing  tihMUelves,  excites  in 
a  body  of  learned  men.  l^wisXIV*  hdiving  caufed 
die  Obfervatory  to  be  buik,  :af  vvhich  the  defign, 
m^ruficenoe,  ajid  f^idit^r,  .am  equally  admirable^ 
the  academy,  to  anfwer  hfs  majefty's  intendon  in 
ecefling  that  fuperb  edifioe^  *  aj^lied ,  theftfelves 
with  incredible^ induib^  to. vhMrfcrjQfi^  contri- 
fovtfi  .m  the  improvement- ol^,  aficonomy.  J  (hall 
not  parocukMife  iqi  this  plaot  )iie  impercant  difco- 
veries.lhat.h4yebQei>theJruitrof  this  Inilitution, 
tl»  lBiu:iied.;w»r^s  of  this  S^K^ieoy,  nor  the  great 
mfii^^hich  h*Te  .done,  and  Ml  oontinue  oo  do  it  fo 
mMttb  HmMVt  rX^tr  namcftmi  abilities  awknown 
to  all  JSwcfN^  yrfaiclidatBa  their  sicric  all  the  juftioe 

Ifk^.m^  M»  .idoi^.:fa*:QUetvfid,  fiom  all 
thafc|i%9^^CM  Giki  dt  a&i^nMiyv  the  efieadai  mla# 
tion  of  that  fcienoe  tp  Ooq^^phjt  MAHnfigfBdQa ; 
and-lhHbi%liherprQ|ier  piaee i^£[fiAof  them.    M. 

nmMf  ioMlfuttw  Jbas.49M»  fteU  nr  impaca^ineh 
tnmft^^flllil09V^  I  b«vttfla4c 

iO>  \^\.'\    '..-I   -  •  V  .  -        ^  .^    -  •.     ;.* 

V  •  t:-.  ..  .'-r  •    .    .  •    .'  /    ..:   .  n.     •           '               •: 

•t'C'*    ^  it.-*'.    :  ••  .  ■ '.     r    '  J            '.V    ■^. 

.^-st-uii    *?    :  •  .  :    ..     •••  •    •-            i/ 

^-Tdt'inR^-  Hh  -  ARtl- 
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S  E  C  T.  I. 

(^  the  moji  dtfUt^m/hed  Ceegrafbers  of  antiquity. 


c 


ON.CLUESTS    and  commerce  have  ag- 

.  grandifed  geography,  and  ftill  contribute  co 

its  perfcdion.     Homer,   in  his  poems  upon  the 

,  Trojan  war,  and  the  voyages  of  UJyffes,  has  racn- 

tiotocd  a  great  number  of  nations  and  countries, 

with  particular  circumftances  relating  to  abundanoe 

.  of  places.     There  appears  fo  much  knowledge  of 

Strab.  1. 1,  jj^j^  j^jj^j  jj^  that  great  Poet,  xhat.Strabo  conGdercd 

him  in  fome  Toct  as  the  firll  andmofl:  antientof 

Cepgraphers. 

.    Ip  is. certain  that  geography  has  been  cultivated 
/rpm  ihe  earlicft^times  j.and,  befides  the  geographi- 
.ca]  authors,  come  down  to  us,  we  iind  many  others 
;4ite4  by  them,  whofe  works  tim&h&s  not  fpared. 
Lacrt.  1. 2.  xhe  arc  of  reprefenting  the  earth,  or  fomc  particu- 
lar rT^on  .of  :it^^  upon  geographical  tables   and 
«Q:kaps,..is  even  very  anxient.  Anaximander,  the  dif- 
roipiCiOf  Thales,   whce  lived  above  five  hundred 
.>e.3r^  before  CJirift,  had  compofed  works  of  this 
kiod,  as  we  have  obfervcd  above. 
.: -'Alexander's  expedition,  who  extended  his  con- 
;^ueft^as  faj  as  the  frontiers  of  Scj^hia,-  and  into 
India,  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  pofitive  knowledge 
of  ^many  countries  very  remote  from  their  own. 
Piin.  1. 6.  xhat  conqueror  had  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and 
strabli.ii.  Bxton,  in  his  fervicc,  who  were  ordered  to  mea* 
p-  5.H. .    fure  his  marches.     Pliny  and  Strabo   have  prfr- 

^"jnak!'^^*"^^^  ^'^^^^  "^^^"''^^»  andArrian  has  tranfa^ittid 
down  tons  the  particulars  of  the  navigation  of  Ne- 
archifs  artd  Oneficritus,  wlio  failed  back  with  Alex- 
ander's 


jei 
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Oder's  fleet  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  into  thofc 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  Greeks,  hariog  reduced  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  inform  themfclves  particu- 
hrly  of  ail  the  places  to  which-  the  Phoenicians 
traded  by  fea,  and  their  commerce  extended  as  far 
as  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

'  Afcxandcr's  fuccefibra  in  tire  Eaft  extended  their 
dominicHis  and  knowledge  ftill  farther  than  him,. 
and  even  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
:    Ptolomy'  Everfletcs  carried  his  into  Abyffinia,  as  Thcve- 
the  infcription  of  the  throne  of  Adulis,.  according  ^'^^'^^^} 
CD  Coimas.  the  hermit,-  proves. 
.    About  the  feme  time  Eratofthenes,  theJLibrariail 
of  Alexandria^  endeavoured  co  meaftire  the  earth, 
by  comparing  the diflance  between  Alexandria  and 
Sycne,  a  town  fituated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
with  the  difference  of  Latitude  of  thofe  places^ 
Mliich  1t£  concluded  from  the  Meridian  (hadow  of 
a  gnohioii  ereded^ac  Alexandriar  at  the  fummer- 
folftice.     .      : 

•  The  Romans  having  made  them&ives  maftera 
of  the  world,  and  united  the  Eaft  and  Weft  under 
the  fame  power,  it  is  not  ta  be  doubted,  but  geo- 
graphy nrttift  have  derived  great  advantages  from  iti 
It*  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  complistcft 
geographical  works' were  compiled  during  the  Ro* 
man  emperors.  The  great  roads  of  the  empire, 
meafured  in  all  their  extent,  might  havecotttri- 
butedmuch  to  the  improvement  of  geograpliy : 
aUcl  the  Roman  Itineraries,  though  often  altered  . 
tofl  ihtorreft,  are  ftill  of  great  fervice  in  com- 
{x>iing  fome  maps,  ahd*  in  the  inquiries  neceflary 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  antient  geography.  An^ 
ianinus^s  Itinerary y  as  it  is  commonly  called,  bec^ufe 
fuppofed  to  have  been  compiled  in  his  reign,  is 
alfo  afcribed  by  the  Learned  to  the  cofmographct 
^thicus.  We  have  alfo  a  kind  of  Table  or  obi 
Jong  A&/,  which  is  called  the  Tbeodo/tan  Table, 

H  h  ^  from 
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from  its  being  conje&ured  to  have  been  compofid 
about  the  time  of  Theockrfius.  The  name  of  P«- 
tinger  is  aifo  given  this  tabk^  which  is  that  of  a 
confiderable  citizen  of  Auflnii^  in  Germanf,  ia 
whofe  library  it  was  found,  and  ftom  whence  it 
was  fent  to  the  famous  Onelius,  the  greateft  geo* 
grapher  of  his  time. 

Though  geography  be  but  a  very  Ihort  pwt  of 
FJiny's  natural  hiftory,  he  however  often  gives  us 
a  detail  of  confiderable  extent.  He  ufuaily  foi* 
lows  the  plan  laid  down  for  him  by  Pompooius 
Mela,  a  lefs  cipcumftantiai^  but  elegant,  audiof. 

Scrabo  and  Ptolomy  held  die  firft  rank  amoogft 
the  antient  geographers,  and  dUpufie  it  with  each 
other.  Geography  has  more  extent,  and  takes  in  a 
greater  part  of  the  Earth  in  Ptolomy ;  whiift  i^ 
&ems  equally  circumftantial  every-where:  but  it  k 
that  extent  itfelf  that  renders  it  the  more  fulpefied^ 
it  not  being  eafy  for  it  to  be  every-where  ezaA  add 
correft.  Scrabo  relates  a  great  pan  of  what  he 
writes  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  having 
made  abundance  of  voyages  for  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  his  accounts  ;  and  is  very  fuccin£t  upon 
what  he  knows  only  ^ont  the  reports  of  odiert. 
His  geography  is  adorned  with  an  infinity  of  hi^ 
toricat  n£ls  and  difcuflions.  He  a%£b  every^ 
where  to  remark,  in  refped:  to  each  place  and  coun- 
try, the  great  men  they  haye  produced,  and  that  do 
them  honour.  Strabo  is  a  pifilofopher  as  well  as 
z  geographer;  and  good  fenfe,  folidity  of  judgment, 
.  and  accuracy,  dif^ay  themfelves  throughout  bis 
whole  work. 

\  Ptolomy  htiving  difpofed  his  gtognqihy  in  ge- 
ntral  by  longitudes  and  ladtudes,  the  only  met^ 
of  attaining  any  certainnr  in  it,  AgaihodamoB» 
his  countryman,  and  «  Akxandrta  as  welt  m 
himfelf,  reduced  the  whole  into  geographical  ch«ts 
tv  maps. 
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The  authors,  of  whotli  I  have  now  fpoken,  are 
m  a  manner  the  principal  fourcfcs  from  which  the 
kaowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  is  to  be  ac- 
qvired.  And,  if  the  partieolar  defirription  of  the 
{Mincipal  countries  of  Greece  by  Pau&maa  be  added 
to  it,  with  fome  lefs  works,  that  principally  conlift 
of  iMTief  defcriptions  of  fea-coafts,  amongft  others 
thofe  of  the  Euxine  and  Erythrean  ieas  by  Arrian, 
and  the  account  of  cities  compiled  from  the  Greek 
authors  by  Stephanas  Byzancinus,  we  ha?e  almoft 
all  diat  remains  of  the  geographical  works  of  an- 
tiquity. 

It  is  not  to  be  imaginedi  that  the  antients  whom 
I  have  cited  had  no  thoughts  of  ufing  the  helps 
aftronomy  was  capable  of  aflbrding  geography. 
They  obferved  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of 
places  by  the  length  of  Meridian  fhadows  at  the 
lommer-folftice.  They  determined  alfo  that  dif- 
ference from  the  obfervation  of  the  length  of  the 
longeft  days  in  each  place.  It  was  well  known  by 
the  antients,  that,  by  comparing  the  time  of  the  obK 
fervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  placed  fituated 
under  different  meridians,  the  difference  of  the  \on^ 
gitudes  of  thofe  places  might  be  known. 

But,  if  the  antients  underftood  the  theory  of  thefe 
difierent  obfervatk>ns,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
means  they  employed  in  it  were  not  capable  of  lead* 
ing  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  exadtnefi,  to  which 
the  moderns  only  attained  by  the  help  of  great 
telefcopes  and  the  perfedion  of  clocks.  We  can- 
not help  perceiving  the  want  of  exa&nefs  in  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  antients,  when  we  confider,  that 
Ptolomy,  all-|reat  Cofmographer  as  he  was,  and 
fhougti  an  Alexandrian,  was  mifbaken  about  the 
fifth  of  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  Alex-* 
andria ;  which  was  obferved  in  the  laft  century  by 
the  order  oiF  the  king  of  France,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  fciences. 

H  h  3  But, 
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But  though  there  is  reafbn  to  condude,  that  the 
art  of  making'  geographical  maps  was  very  far 
from  being  carried  amongft  the  antients  to  that 
degree  of  perfedion  as  it  is  ir>  our  days ;  and  we 
may  believe,  that,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  ufe  of  thofe  maps  was  not  (b  common  as  it  is 
at  prefent ;  an  antient  monument  of  our  Gaul  it- 
felf  informs  us,  that  young  perfons  were  taught 
geography  by  the  infpe&ion  of  maps.  That  mo- 
nument is  an  oratorical  difcourfe  fpoken  at  Autun  in 
the  reign  of  Conftantius,  wherein  the  rhetorician 
Eumenes  cxprefsly  tells  us,  that  in  the  porch  of  the 
public  fchool  of  that  city  young  ftudents  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  reprefentation.  of  the  difpofition  of  alt 
the  lands  and  feas  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  courfcs 
of  the  rivers  and  the  windings  of  coafts  were  par- 

intcr.  Vet.  cularly  defcribed  :  Videat  in  iUis  porticibus  Juventms 
ancgyr-  l^-qaotidie  fpeSet  omties  terras^  G?  cunlla  mariay  t? 
quicquid  inviiitjim  Principes^  urhium^  genliumy  na- 
tionum  aut  pietate  reftUumf^  out  virtute  devincuni  aut 
terror^.  Si  quidem  illic^  ut  ipfe  vidijli^  credo  infiruenda 
putritia  caufa^  iuo  maniftjliiis  oculis  difcerentur  qua  dif- 
ficitius  percipiuntur  audiiu^  omnium^  cum  nominihis 
fuis^  bcorum  fttus^  fpatta^  intervalla  defcripta  fimi^ 
quidqtiid  ubique  fluminum  oritur  Of  conditur^  quacumqtu 
fe  littorum  finus  fleSunt^  quo  vel  ambit u  cingit  Qrbemt 
vel  iwpetu  irrumpit  Oaanus. 

SEC  T.    II. 

Lands  known  to  the  Antients. 

TO  know  what  part  of  the  furface of  the  earth 
was  known  to  the  antients  is  hf  fome  ufe. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Weft  which  we  inhabit^  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Britifli  ifles  limited  the 
knowledge  of  the  antients. 

The  Fortunate  iflands,  now  called  the  Canaries, 
feemed  to  them  as  the  remoteft  part  of  the  oceao 
^?etwcen  the  fouth  and  tlw  weft ;  and  it  was  ibr 

that 
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that  reafon  Ptolomy  reckoned  the  longitude  of  the  • 
Meridian  from  thofe  iOandsj  in  which  he  has  been  ' 
followed  by  many  Eaftern  and  Mahometan  geogra- 
phers, and  even  by  the  French  and  moft  of  the  "^ 
Moderns. 

The  Greeks  had  fome  flight  knowledge  of  Hi-  Anft.  de 
bernia,   the  moft  weftcrn  of  the  Britifli  iflands,  ^^"^^°- 
even  before  the  Romans   had   conquered  Great 
Britain. 

The  antients  had  but  very  imperfeft  notions  of 
the  northern  countries  as  far  as  the  Hyperborean 
or  Icy  fea.  Thpugh  Scandinavia  was  known,  that 
country  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  continent, 
were  taken  for  great  iflands.  "*  / 

It  is  hard  to  determine  pofidveJy  what  place  the 
aorients  undcrftood  by  ultima  ^buk.     Many  take  ic  virg.  i.     * 
for  Iceland.     But  Procopius  fecms  to  make  it  ^f^^^'  ^^ 
part  of  the  continent  of  Scandinavia.  Beii.Goth. 

It  is.  certain  that  the  knowledge,  which  the  ah-  !•  »•  c-  "5« 
tients  had  of  Sarmatia  and  Scythia,  was  very  far 
from  extending  to  the  fea,  which  now  feems  to 
bound  Ruflia  and  Great  Tartary  on  the  north  and 
eaft  fides.  The  difcoveries  of  the  antients  went  no 
farther  than  the  Riphaean  mountains,  the  chain  of 
which  aftually  divides  Ruflia  in  Europe  from  Si- 
beria. 

It  is  evident  that  the  antients  had  no  great  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  part  of  Afia,  when  we  con-  • 
fidier  that  moft  of  their  authors^  as  Strabo,  Mela,  Strab.  i.  1. 
Piiny,  imagined  that.tjie  Cafpian  fea  was  a  gulf  of  ^^"j*  ^ 
the  Hyperborean  ocean,  from  whence  it  ifilied  by  a  Pib.  1. 6.* 
long  canal.  ^*  »3. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Eaft,  the  antients  feera  to 
have  known  only  the  weftern  frontier  of  China. 
Ptolomy  feems  to  have  had  a  glimpfe  of  fome 
part  of  the  fouthern  coaft  of.  China,  but  a  very 
imperfedt  one. 

The  great  iflands  of  Afia,    efpecially  thofe  of 

Japar>>  were  unknown  to  the  antients.     Only  the 

H  h  4  famoiis 
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famous  Taprobana  i$  to  be  excepted,  thedifcov^iy 
of  which  was  a  confeqiience  of  Alexander's  expe« 
dition  into  India,  a$  Pliny  informs  us. 
hin- 1. 6.      It  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  the  fouthernmofl: 
*•  **•       part  of  Africa.  Tho'  many  have  fuppofed  that  ui  a 
voyage  of  extriordiniary  length  they  had  failed  round 
this  part  of  the  world,  Ptolomy  however  feems  to 
iniinuace,  that  it  had  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients.     Every  body  knows  that  it  lies  alnnoft 
entirely  within  the  Tdrrid  Zone,  which  moft  of  the 
antients  believed  uninhabitable  near  the  Equinoc- 
tial line;  for  which  reafon  Strabo  goes  very  little 
farther  than  Meroe  in  Ethiopia. 
ArriaiJi  &      Ptolomy  howevcr,  and  fome  others,  have  car- 
He^d."'   f^  ^^^  knowledge  ak>ng  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
^•nfL      Africa  as  far  as  the  Equator,  and  even  to  die  ifland 
of  Madagafcar,  which  he  ieems  to  mtend  by  the 
name  of  Memtbias. 

it  was  reserved  for  the  voy^es  undertaken  by 
the  Pdrtuguefe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  order  to 
go  to  India  by  Tea,  to  difcover  the  gfealseft  part  c^ 
the  coafts  of  Africa  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
cfpecially  the paflag^  by  the  fbuth  of  the  moft  ex- 
treme cape  of^  Africa.  That  parage  having  bscn 
difcovered,  feveral  European  nations,  led  by  the 
hopes  of  rich  traffic,  ran  over  the  Indian  fca  that 
v/a(hes  the  coafls  of  Afia,  difcovered  all  the  iflands 
in  it,  and  penetrated  as  £ar  as  Japan. 

The  conquefts  and  fettlement  of  the  Ruffians  in 
the  noj|c|iern  part  of  Afia  have  completed  our 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  conclude,  every  body  knows,  that,  about 
the  ^nd  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  world,  fi- 
tuated  oa  the  weft  in  refpe<%  to  ours,  beyond  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  was  di(covered  by  Chriftopher  Co* 
IunU>u$  under  cb&aufpices  of  the  crown  of  Ca^i^. 


SECT- 
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SECT.    III. 

jyberein  the  modern  geographers  have  excelled   the 
aniient. 

IT  would  be  blindnefs^  and  ihutcing  one's  eyes 
againft  demonftration,  not  to  admit  that  xh$' 
modem  geography  abundantly  furpafies  the  ancient* 
It  is  w^ll  known  that  the  meafures  of  the  eardi 
mud  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  and  that  geography 
d^nds  upon  aftronomical  obfervations.  Now 
who  can  doubt,  tha,t  aftronomy  has  not  made  an 
extraofdinaiy  pragrefs  in  later  times  ?  The  invent* 
tifin  of  feleicopes  only,^  which  is  of  fufficienlly  re* 
cent  date,  has  infinitely  contributed  to  it  \  and  that 
iBventiQB  itlelf  has  been  highly  imfNX>ved  in  no 
great  number  of  years.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
thai  the  antients,  with  all  the  genius  and  penecra-  ^ 
tion  we  are  willing  to  allow  them,  were  not  able  . 
to  attain  to  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  as  they 
were  not  aflifted  in  their  inquiries  by  the  &me  ^ds« 

Geo^aphy  is  ftill  far  from  having  received  its 
final  perfe&ion.  Practical  fciences  mak^  the  leaft 
prc^refs.  Two  or  three  great  ganiuijles  fuffice  for 
carrying  Th^ries  a  great  way  in  a  fhort  time;  but 
Pradice  goes  on  with  a  flower  pace,  becaufe  it  de« 
pends  upon  a  greater  number  of  hands,  of  which 
even  far  the  greateft  part  are  but  meanly  fldlful. 
Ge<^aphy,  which  would  require  an  infinite  num-* 
her  of  exadb  ^operations,  is  imperfed  in  proportion 
both  to  that  number,  and  the  accuracy  they  would 
require ;  and  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  that  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  though  it  begins 
to  be  reftificd  a  little,  is  ftill  very  confufcd,  and 
far  from  a  true  likenefs. 

It  would  be  of  fmall  confequence  to  mention  th'2 
faults  of  the  antient  and  Ptolemaic  maps,  in  whicn 
the  Mediterranean  is  made  to  extend  a  good  Joiiirli 
more  in  longitude  than  it  really  docs.  The  qucftioa 
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here  is  the  modern  maps,  which,  though  generally 
the  better  the  more  modern  they  arc,  have  ftiii  oc- 
cafion  for  abundance  of  correftions, 

Monfieur  Sanfon  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  ' 
very  good  geographer,  and  his  Maps  have  always 
fccen  highly  efteemed.     Monfieur  Delifle  has  how- 
ever difR;red  from  them  very  often  in  his.     And 
this  is  not  to  be  imagined,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
jealoufy  of  profeflion.     Since  Monfieur  Sanfon's 
time,  the  earth  is  exceedingly  changed  ;    that  is  to 
fay,  more  accurate,  and  a  greater  number  of  aftro-  * 
nomical  obfervations  have  greatly  reformed  geo- 
graphy.    The  fame,  no  doubt,  will  happen  to  the  * 
maps  of  Monfieur  Delifle ;  and  we  ought  to  wifti ' 
fo  tor  the  good  of  the  public. 

The  only  method  for  making  good  geographical 
maps  would  be  to  have  the  pofition  of  every  place 
from  aftronomical  obfervations.  But  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly far  from  haying  all  thefe  pofitions  in 
this  manner,  and  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  have 
jtbem.  To  fupply  this  want,  the  itinerary  dif-' 
tances  of  one  place  from  another  are  ufcd,  as  found 
fet  down  in  authors ;  and  it  is  a  great  happi- 
nefs  to  find  them  there  with  any  exaftnefs,  and 
without  manifeft  con  traditions,  or  confiderable 
difficulties. 

Hence,  when  our  mofl:  fl<ilful  geographers  were 
to  make  a  map  of  the  Roman  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Italy,  as  they  had  very  few  aftronomi- 
cal obfervations,  they  made  the  itinerary  diftances 
of  places,  as  they  found  them  in  the  books  of  the 
antients,  their  rule  for  their  pofition. 

The  poficions  of  many  places  have  been  fince 
taken  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  Monfieur  De- 
lifle made  ufe  of  them  for  correfting  the  maps  of 
Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  he 
found  that  they  not  only  became  very  different 
from  what  they  were  before,  but  th«t  the  places 
agreed  exaftly  enough  in  refpeft  to  tlie  diftances 

given 
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^ren  them  by  the  antients  :  fo  that  it  is  to  be  pre* 
fumed,  that,  in  following  them  literally,  good  geo- 
graphical maps  might  be  made  of  the  countries 
well  known  to  them. 

:  There  is  reaibn  to  be  furprifed  at  this  great  con- 
formity of  pofitions  found  by  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations  with  thofe  taken  from  the  itinerary  di- 
ftances  as  fet  down  by  the  antients:  for  it  is 
certain,  that  the  fituation  of  places  taken  from 
cmr  itinerary  diftahces  are  often  falfe,  and  much 
{&  too. 

But  Monfieur  Delifle  obferves,  that  the  Romans 
had  advantages  in  this  refpcdt,  which  we  have  not; 
Their  tafte  for  the  public  utility,  and  even  magni* 
ficence  (for  they  embellithed  all  they  conquered) 
had  occaHoned  their. making  great  roads  through- 
out all  Italy,  of  which  Rome  was  the  center,  and 
which  went  to  all  the  principal  cities  as  far  as  the 
two  feas.  They  made  the  like  ways  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire,  of  which  remains,  admira- 
ble for  their  conttruftion  and  folidity,  fubfift  to 
this  day* .  Thefe  ways  ran  in  a  right  line  without 
quitting  it  either  on  account  of  mountains  or 
marflies.  The  marlhes  were  drained,  and  the 
mountains  cut 'through.  Stones  were  placed  from 
mile  to  mile,  with  their  numbers  upon  them.  This 
reftilinear  extent,  and  thefe  divifions  into  parts  fuf- 
|iciently  fmall  in  refpeft  to  the  whole  length,  ren- 
dered the  itinerary  meafures  very  exaft. 

This  exaftnefs  of  the  meafures  of  the  antients 
was  well  proved  by  an  experiment. made  by  Mon- 
fieur Caffini.  The  meafure  of  .the  diltancc  from 
Narbonne  to  Nifmes  had  been  included  in  the  work 
of  the  meridian.  That  didance  was  fixty-feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  toifes  or  fathoms. or  Paris, 
Strabo  had  alfo  given  us  the  diftance  of  c-hd'e  two 
cities-,  which  he  makes  eighty-eight  miles.  From 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  an  antient  mile 
was  feven  hundred  fixty-feven  toifes  of  Paris.     Be- 
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-fides  which)  as  the  mile  is  known  to  have  been  fire 
thoufand  feec>  we  alfo  find  that  the  antient  foot  was 
eleven  inches  and  ^  of  the  Paris  foot.  The  mca* 
fure  in  confequence  mud  be  equal  to  the  antient 
diftance,  and  has  preferved  itfelf  without  change 
during  fo  long  a  fpace  of  tinie. 

Monfieur  Delifle  has  given  us  a  map,  whereia 
Italy  and  Greece  are  reprefented  in  two  different 
manners :  the  one  according  to  the  bcft  modsm 
geographers,  the  other  according  to  aftronomical 
obfervations  for  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
had»  and,  for  the  reft,  according  to  the  meafures  of 
andent  authors.  The  difference  between  theft  two 
reprefentations  would  perhaps,  fbem  incredible.  In 
th^  latter,  Lombardy  is  very  much  fhortened  from 
South  to  Nortb,  Great  Greece  lengthened,  the  fea 
that  divides  Greece  and  Italy  made  narrower,  as 
well  as  that  between  Italy  and  Africa  and  Greece 
much  leiiened. 

Thefe  laft  remarks,  which  are  all  taken  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  iciences,  lengthen  tlus 
brief  head  a  little,  but  I  conceived  them  worthy  of 
'     the  reader's  curiofity. 

ARTICLE-     11. 

OF   NAVIGATION. 

I  SHALL  examine  only  one  point  in  this  place, 
which  is  the  wonderful  change  that  an  experi- 
ment, which  might  appear  of  fm^l  importance, 
has  occafioned  in  navigations^  and  the  fuperiority 
"  we  have  acquired  in  this  refpeft  over  the  antients, 
by  a  means  that  feemed  trivial  in  itielf :  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  T  mean  the  Compafs.  This  in- 
flrument  is  a  box  that  has  a  needle  in  it,  touched 
with  a  loadftone,  that  turns  always  towards  the 
pole,  except  in  Tome  places  where  it  has  a  de- 
clination. 

Th« 
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The  antientjS)  we  know,  who  fiecrcd  their  Anps 
by  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  the  ftars  duting  the 
flig^  ^^  mifiy  weather  could  not  difcern  what 
murfe  to  hold ;  and,  for  that  reajbn,  not  daring  to 
put  out  to  fea,  were  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
(hore,  and  could  not  undei  take  voyages  of  any 
CQiiiiderablc  length, 

They  knew  one  bf  the  virtues  of  the  loadftone^ 
1?ittch.4S  to  atcraft  iron.  One  would  think  that  ths 
Qtghteft  attention  might  have  occaiioncd  their  dif« 
covering  its  other  property  of  direding  itfelf  to** 
urards  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  in  confequence 
have  led  them  on  to  the  compa(s.  But  he  who 
^fpofes  all  things  kept  their  eyes  (hut  to  an  efied; 
wmch  foemedof  icfelf  obvious  to  them. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  invention^  nor  the  CaiTmiV 
time  when  the  ufe  of  it  was  firft  thought  of,  are  Aftron. 
preciicly  known.    It  is  however  certain,  that  the  *^^^^* 
French  ufed  the  loadftone  in  navigation  long  befove 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  as  may  be  eafily  proved 
men  the  works  of  fome  of  our  antient  French  an*  Ctiyot  4e 
tbors,  who  fpoke  of  it  firft  above  four  hundred  years  Province, 
agQ«     It  is  true,  the  invention  was  then  very  im* 
per&A :   for  they  fay,  that  the  needle  was  only  put 
.  into  a  bowl^  or  veflel,  full  of  water,  where  ic  could 
turn  itfelf  towards  the  North,  fupported  upon  a 
pin.     The  Chinefe,  if  we  may  believe  certain  mo- 
y  i  dera  relations,  make  ufe,  to  this,  day,  of  the  fame 
i:^.  v^.kind  of  compafi. 

:::*:.?      The  navigators,  perceiving  the  importance  of 

;:  I  'i  this  invention,  made  many  Aftronoipical  Obferva^ 

£  f  tions,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen^ 

-  I  Dury,  to  ajQure  themfelves  of  it,  and  found,  that  a 

f  needle,  touched  with  a  loadftone,  and  fet  in  aquiU^ 

Ma  upon  a  pivot,  dkl  adually  turn  of  itfelf  to^ 

wards  the  pole,  and  that  the  direftion  of  fucl^  a 

m«dk  might  be  employed  for  knowing  (he  regions 

of 
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of  the  worldt  and  the  *  point  of  the  wind  in  which 
it  is  proper  to  fail. 

By  other  oblervations  it  has  fmce  been  difcover-* 
ed,  that  the  needle  does  not  always  point  to  thetrtie 
North)  but  that  it  has  a  fmall  declination  fometinies 
towards  the  £aft,  znd  fometitnes  towards  the  Weft^ 
and  even  that  this  declination  changes  at  diSerenI? 
times  and  places;  But  they  found  aifo  the  means 
of 'knowing  thi^  variation  fo  exactly  by  the  iunand 
Aars,  that  the  compais  may  be  nled  with  certainty 
for  finding  the  regions  of  the  heavens,  even  when 
clouded,  provided  that  it  has  been  rectified  a  littk 
fceforc  by  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars.  - 

The  curiofity  of  the  Learned  of  Europe  began  at 

that  time  to  awake,  -    They  foon  invented  various 

.  niftruments,  made  tables  and  calculations  for  faci* 

litating  the  ob&rvation  of  the  ftars,  » 

Never  had  navigation,  fo  many  advantages  for 

fucceeding.     The  pilots  did  not  fail  to  make  the 

beft  of  them;     With  thefc  helps.* they  crofled  Un^ 

,'  known  feas -,    and  the  fucccfeof  their  firft  voyages 

encouraged  them  to  attempt  new-difcoveries,*  All 

the  nations  of  Europe  applkd  themfelves-to  them 

Hid  deia  in  emulation  of  each  other.     The  French  were  the 

Conqucte  firft  in  fignalifigg  thtir  xrouragei^and^taddrefs:    they 

rfes  par*  ^^^^icd  thc  Canaries,  and  difcoveicd  great  part  of 

Bethen-     Guinca.     The  Portugiicfe  took  the  ifland  of  Ma-r 

court.       ijeira  and  that  of  Cape  Vend  v   and  the  Fleming 

difcovered  the  iflands  of  the  Azores,  ^ 

'\    Thefe  difcoveries  were  only  preludes  to  that  of 

the  New  World.     Chriftopher  Columbus^  founds 

ing  his  defign  upon  his  knowledge i^fiaftrc^iomy; 

and,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  the  memoirs^of  a  BifcafyaH 

pilot,  whom  a-ftorm  had  thrown  upoa  an  ifland 

of  the  Atlanta:. oceans    undertook  to  ^o(s  thilt 

fea.     He  propofcd  it  to  ieverai  c^  the  princes^mf 

Europe,    of  whom,  fome  ne^leftedit,»bccaule  4ett*- 

gaged  in   affairs  of  a  more  urgent  nature ;    and 

*  Cf  'wkUh  p^iftts  tkire  are  twg  andtkirtj  upon  tbecompafs. 

Others 
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'  others  rejefted  it,  becaufe  they  neither  comprehend- 
ed the  importance  of  that  eicpeditioni  nor  the  rea- 
fons  that  Columbus  gave  to  explain  the  poflibiHty 
bf  it.     Thus  the  glory  of  the  difcovery  of  the  new 

-world  was  left  to  the  kings  of  Caftilc,  who  after- 

-  wards  acquired  immerife  riches  from  it, 

Columbus  well  knew,  from  his  knowledge  of 

•  the  fphere  arid  geography,  that,  failing  continually 
towards  the  Weft  under  the  fame  parallel  or  very 
near  it,  he  could  not  fail  of  Bnding  lands,  at  length, 
becaufe,  if  he  found  no  new  ones,  the  earth  being 
round,  hcl  muft  neceflarily  arrive  by  the  ihortelt 
courfe  at  the*  ektremity  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  his  voyages  from' Liibon  to  Guinea,  faiTing  FerdinoHd 
from  North  to  South,  he  had  been  confirmed  by  ex-  Columbus 
perience  that  a  degree  of  the  earth's  circumference  ^cohn^^f 
contains  fifty  fix  miles  !aAd  two  thirds;  according  Chap.  4/ 
to  the  meafure  eftabliflicd  by  the  aftVonomers  of 

.Almamon;  and  he  had  learnt  in  the  books  of  Pto- 
Jomy,  that,  keeping  always  to  the  Weft  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  firft  lands  of  Afia,  there  are  only 
an  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  Accordingly  hechsp.  17. 
fct  out  from  the  Canaries,  fleering  always  to  the 
Weft  under  t4ie  fame  parallel.  As  he  did  not  en- 
tirely rely  upon  the  compafs,  he  always  took  care 
to  obferve  the  fun  by  day,  and  the  fixed  ftars  by 
night.  This  precaution  prevented  him^from  mif- 
taKing  his  courfe:  For  thofe  who  have  written  his 
life  fay,  that  his  Obfervations  of  the  Heavens 
made  him  perceive  a  variation  in  his  compafi, 
which  he  did  not  know  before;  and  that  he  redlified 
his  way  by  them. 

i  After  failing  two  months,  he  arrived  at  the  Lu-  ch^p.  %%. 
cay  iflandsi  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Hifpani* 
ola,  Cuba,  aad  Saint  Domingo,  from  whence  he 
brought  back  great  riches  into  Spain.  Aftrono- 
my,  by  which  he  had  difcovered  thefe  rich  coun- 
tries, aflifted  him  alfo  in  eftablilhing  himfelf  there: 
for,  in  hi$  fecond  vojrage,  his  fleet  being  reduced 
t  -  ^  19 
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to  extremities  by  .the  want  of  providcxi^  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  refuiing  to  fupply  him  with 
them,  he  had  the  addr^fs  to  threaten  them  he  would 
darken  the  moon  at  a  time  when  he  knew  there 
would  be  an  eclipfe  i  and»  as  that  eclipfe  nsally  hi^ 
pened  the  day  he  had  forecold^  the  terrified  Barba- 
rians granted  him  whatever  he  pleafed. 

Whilft  Columbus  was  difcovering  the  ftmthem 

part  of  the  new  worlds  the  French  difcovered  the 

northern  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  nanie  gf  New 

France. 

Vefput.         Americus  Vefputius  continued  the  ^iffspveries  #f 

navig.       Columbus^  and  had  the  advantage  of  giving  bis 

P""*'       name  to  the  whole  new  world,  which  h%s  ever  fince 

been  called  America.    Aftronqmy  waa  (^  great 

uie  to  hini  in  his  voyages. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  pilots  of  the  king  of  Por* 
cugal,  who  till  then  had  only  traverfed  the  cpaftsof 
Arrica,  doubled  at  this  time  the  Cape  of  Good*hOpe, 
and  opened  them&lves  a  paflage  into  the  Eaft-Indie), 
where  they  made  very  great  conquefts. 

Is  there  in  all  hiftory  an  event  comparable  to 
that  I  have  now  related,  that  is  to  fay^  to  the  diA 
covery  df  the  new  world  i  Upon  what  did  it  de* 
pend  for  fo  many  ages  ?  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
a  property  of  the  load  ilone,  eafily  difcoveraUe. 
which  had,  however,  eicaped  the  inquiries  c^  aii 
infinite  number  of  the  Learned^  whofe  iagacity  had 
penetrated  into  the  moft  obfeure  and  mo{t  profound 
myfteries  of  nature.  Is  it  polfible-  not  to  difccfii 
here  the  finger  of  God? 

Columbus  had  never  thought  of  fofming  his  «i«- 
terprife,  and  indeed  could  never  have  fu<;cecded  in'      < 
it,  without  a  great  knowledge  of  a&OBomy :  for       I 
Frovidencie  delights  in  concealing  its  wonders  un^ 
der  the  veil  <^  human  operations.    How  import       | 
tant  therefore  is  it  in  a  well-governed  ftats  io  phce       | 
the  fuperior  fciences  in  honour  add  .rqpuutiofii 
which  are  capable  of  rendering  maidtind  fpch  ^roac 

iervicesi 
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Cervices,  and  which  have  aftually  hitherto  procured . 
them,  and  dill  continue  to  procure  them,  fuch  con^. 
fiderable  advantages  ? 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  fay  a  few  words 
in  this  place  upon  two  voyages  of  the  Learned, 
which  do  the  king  and  Literature  in  general  great 
honour, 

Voyagei  ip  Peru  and  into  the  North  j  undertaken  iy  tbi 
order  of  Lewis  XV, 

In  1672,  Mr.  Richer  obferved  in  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne,  that  the  curvation  of  the  fuperficies  of  the 
earth  was  greater  there  than  in  the  Temperate  Zone* . 
tience  it  was  concluded  that  the  figure  of  the  earth 
muft  be  that  of  a  fpheroid  Bat  towards  the  poles, 
^d  not  elliptical,  or  oblong,  as  it  was  and  llill  is 
believed  by  very  fkilful  aftronomers  :  for  the  poinc 
is  not  yet  determined. 

Newton  and  Huygens  came  afterwards  by 
their  theory  to  the  fame  conclufion.  It  was  to  be 
aiTured  of  this  truth,  that  in  the  year  1735,  that 
is  to  fay,  at  a  time  when  France  had  a  war  to  fup- 
port,  which  has  fince  terminated  fo  glorioufly  tor 
her,  the  king,  always  intent  upon  making  the 
Sciences  fiourifh  in  his  dominions,  fent  aftronomers 
to  Peru  and  into  the  North,  in  order  to  determine 
with  certainty  by  accurate  obfervations  the  figure 
of  the  terreftrial  globe.  Nothing  was  fpared,  ei- 
ther in  refpcd  to  the  expcnces  of  the  voyage,  or 
to  procure  them  all  the  conveniencies  that  might 
promote  their  fucceis. 

We  faw  them,  in  confequence,  fet  out,  part  of 
them  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  burning  heats  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  reft  to  fly  with  the  fame 
ardour  to  confront  all  the  horrors  of  the  frozen 
North.  The  firft  have  not  been  heard  of  a  great 
white;  but  great  difcoverics  arc  expefted  from 
their  inquiries.  The  others  have  been  come  back 
from  the  North  fome  mopths.    The  particulars  of 
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what  they  fuffered,  in  order  to  give  thtiroperadont 
all  the  perfcdtion  of  which  they  were  capable,  is 
fcarce  credible.  They  were  obliged  to  traverfc 
imtnenfe  forefts.  In  which  they  were  the  firft  that 
ever  opened  themfelves  away  ;  to  fc^le  mountains 
of  amazing  height,  and  covered  with  wood,  which 
it  was  ncceflary  for  them  to  cut  down ;  to  pafs  toi:- 
rients  of  an  impetuofity  capable  of  aftonilhing  llich 
as  only  beheld  them^  and  that  too  in  wretched 
boats,  that  had  no  other  pilot  but  a  Laplander,  nor 
maft  or  fails  but  a  tree  with  its  branches.  Add  to 
this  the  exceffive  cold  of  thofe  regions  remotefrom 
the  fun,  of  which  they  experienced  all  the  rigpurs  5 
and  the  grofs  nourifhment  on  which  they  were  re- 
duced to  fubfift  during  a  very  confiderable  length  of 
dme.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  courage  thefc  inde- 
fatigable obfervers  mud  have  had  to  furmount  fa 
many  difficulties,  that  feemed  to  render  the  execudon 
of  the  projed  confided  to  them  impoflible.  The  latie 
Reading  of  the  account  of  this  voyage  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  fince  their  return,  has  made  the 
Public  very  dcfirous  to  fee  it  *  printed. 

One  is  fometimes  tempted  to  treat  as  ufelefs&di 
laborious  and  fcrupulous  obfervadons,  that  have  no 
end  but  to  deternnne  the  Figure  of  the  Eardi ;  and 
there  are  many  who  will  perhaps  believe,  that  thofe 
who  made  them  might  have  fpared  themfelves  the 
trouble,  and  made  a  better  ufe  of  the  money  em- 
ployed in  them.  But  this  proceeds  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  relation  .of  Obfervadons  of  this  na- 
ture to  navigation,  and  the  advantages  refuldng 
from  them  to  aftronomy.  This  event  will  not  a 
little  conduce  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XV. 

•  It  hds  bwt  pubUfiid^  and  tbfra  is  a  irof^hn  tf  it  pritttid. 
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RifleRions  upon  ajironowy. 

I  Cannot  conclude  the  Article  of  Aftronomjr 
without  making  two  RefleAions  with  the  au-. 
tbors  of  the  learned  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

FIRST    REFLECTION^ 

upon  th€  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

We  are  naturally  enough  inclined,  as  I  have  al- 
«ady  obferved  in  fpeaking  of  geometry,  t3  con- 
lider  as  ofelefs,  and  to  defpile,  what  we  do  not  un- 
derhand. We  have  one  moon  to  light  us  by 
night;  and  what  fignifies  it  to  us,  fome  objedl^ 
that  Jupiter  has  four?  (The  moons  (wfatcllites  of 
Jupiter  are  the  £ime  thing:)  And  wherefore  fo 
many  laborious  Obfervations,  and  fatiguing  calcu- 
lations, for  knowing  their  revolutions  ?  We  (ball 
be  never  the  wifer  for  that,  and  nature,  which  has 
fdaced  thofe  little  Stars  out  of  the  reach  of  our  eyes^ 
does  not  f<;em  to  have  made  them  for  us. 

In  virtue  of  fo  plaufible  a  way  of  rcafoning,  we 
ought  to  negied  oWerving  them  with  the  telelcope^ 
and  ftudying  them  widi  particular  attention :  And 
what  a  lofs  would  not  that  be  to  the  public ! 

The  method  of  determining  the  Longitudes  of 
the  places  of  the  earth  by  the  means  of  the  Eclip- 
fes  of  Jupiter^s  fetelHtes,  which  the  academy  royal 
fird  began  to  put  in  pra&ice,  was  found  fo  exadt, 
that  it  was  judged  that  the  correftion  of  geography 
in  general,  and  the  making  of  true  Maps  and 
Charts  for  the  ufes  of  navigation,  might  be  under- 
taken by  this  means.  This  could  not  be  done  be- 
fore, becaufe  the  ecHpfes  of  the  moon  had  been  the 
only  means  ufcd  for  finding,  but  with  little  exaft* 
1  i  2  neis. 
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ncfs,  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  foinc  re^ 
mote  plates.  And  thefe  eclipfes  that  ufually  hap^ 
pen  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  are  much  lefe  fre- 
quent than  thofe  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  which 
happen  at  fartheft  every  two  days,  though  all  of 
them  cannot  be  obferved  in  the  fame  place,  as  wdl 
through  the  difference  of  the  hours  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  above  the  horizon,  as  upon  account  of.  the 
weather,  which  often  prevents  obfervations. 

This  undertaking  to  work,  for  the  improvement 
of  geography,  in  a  new  and  more  perfeA  manner 
than  had  ever  been  imagined  before,  being  agreea- 
ble to  his  Majefty's  intentions  in  the  Inftitution  of 
his  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  hi^  pkafure,  that 
perfons  fhould  be  chofen,  capable  of  executing  the 
inflrudtions  to  be  given  them  in  different  places» 
and  that  proper  occafions  fhpuld  be  taken  for  fend- 
ing them  into  remote  countries.  The  hiftory  of 
thefe  voyages  is  exaftly  related  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  fcicnces,  ^nd  is,  in  my  opinion* 
one  of  the  circumftances  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  which  will  do  him  mod  honour  in  ages  u> 
come. 

When  his  majefty  was,  informed  of  the  obferva- 
kions  that  the  members  of  the  academy  of  iciences 
had  uken  by  his  order  in  different  places  out  of 
the  kingdom,  he  commanded  them  to  apply  them- 
felves  in  making  a  map  of  Franq:  with  die  utmoft 
exadnefs  poffibte.  This  had  been  often  attiempted^ 
but  withont  fyccefs,  for  want  of  the  means  we  have 
at  this  time,  which  are  pendulum-clocks,  and  the 
jgreat  telefcopes  now  ufed  for  difcovering  the  eclip- 
fes of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  which  is  the  molt  certain 
method  for  determining  the  difference  of  meri- 
dians. 

Had  aftronomy  in  all  its  extent  no  other  advan- 
tage to  mankind,  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  would  fufficiently  juftify 
thofe  immenfe  calculations,   thofe  arduous  and 
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ibrupulous  obfervations,  that  great  number  of  in- 
flruments  wrought  with  fo  much  pains,  and  the 
fuperb  building  folely  erefled  for  the  uie  of  this 
fcience.  The  leaft  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
geography  and  navigation  (hews,  that,  fince  Jupi- 
ter^s  four  moons  have  been  known,  they  have  been 
of  more  ufe  in  refped  to  thofe  fciences^  than  our 
moon  itfelf ;  chat  they  now  ferve,  and  always  wiU^ 
for  making  Sea  Charts  exceedingly  more  correft 
than  thofe  of  the  antients,  which  in  all  probability 
will  fave  the  lives  of  an  inBnite  number  of*  ma* 
rifters. 

SECOND     REFLECTION, 

Vpon  the  amazing  fcene  which  ajlronmj  opens  to  our 
view. 

Though  Aftronomy  were  not  fo  abfolutely  nc- 
ce0ary  as  it  is  to  Geography  and  Navigation,  it 
would  be  infinitely  worthy  of  the  curiofity.  of  all 
thinking  men,  from  the  grand  and  fuperb  fcene 
which  it  opens  to  their  view.  To  give  fome  idea 
of  it,  I  Ihali  only  repeat,  in  a  few  words,  what 
the  obfervations  of  aftronomers  have  taught  us  of 
the  immenfe  bulk  of  fome  of  thofe  great  orbs:" 
that  move  over  our  heads. 

The  ftars  are  divided  into  planets  and  fixed  liars. 

The  planets'  (a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  errant^ 
or  wandering)  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  not 
always  at  an  equal  diilance  either  from  each  other, 
or  in  refpeft  to  the  fixed  ftars ;  whereas  the  latter 
^re  always  at  the  (ame  diftance  from  each  other. 
The  planets  have  no  light  of  their  own,  and  are 
only  vifible  by  the,  refiedion  of  that  of  the  fun. 
The  aftronomers  have  obferved,  that  they  have  a 
particular  motion  of  their  own,  befides  that  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  heavens. 
They  have  computed  this  motion,  and,  from  the 
time  which  each  planet  employs  in  one  revolu- 

I  i  3  tion. 
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tion,  have  with  reafon  eftabliihed  its  elevation  and 
diftance. 

The  MooK,  of  all  the  planets,  is  the  neareft  CD 
the  earth,  and  almoft  fixty  times  lefs* 

The  SvN  is  not  a  body  of  the  fame  fpecies'as 
the  earth,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets,  nor  fi^iid  Kke 
them.  It  is  a  vaft  ocean  or  light,  that  botts  up 
perpetually,  and  diflFitfes  itfelf  with  inceffimt  ptofa* 
fion.  It  is  the  fource  of  all  that  light  which  the  pts- 
nets  only  reBeft  to  each  other  after  having  received 
it  from  him. 

The  Earth  is  a  million  of  times  lefs  than  die 
globe  of  the  fun,  and  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues 
diftant  ftom  it.  During  ib  many  ages  the  fun  has 
fuffered  no  diminution.  Its  diameter  is  equal  at 
this  day  to  the  moft  antient  obfervations  of  it,  and 
its  light  as  vigorous  and  as  abundant  as  ever. 

Jupiter  is  five  times  as  fkr  from  the  fun  as  us« 
that  is'to  fay,  an  hundred  and  fixty-five  mtllions  of 
leagues.  He  turns  round  upon  his  own  axis  every 
ten  botirs. 

Saturn  is  thirty  years  in  his  revolution  round 
the  fun.  He  is  twice  as  far  from  it  as  Jupiter, 
and  coniequently  ten  times  more  diftant  than  us, 
that  is  to  fay,  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
leagues. 

The  Fixed  Stars  arc,  with  rcfped  to  the 
earth,  at  a  diftance  not  to  be  conceived  by  human 
wit*  According  to  the  obiervations  of  Mr.  Huy* 
gens,  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  neareft  Fix* 
cd  Star  is,  with  refpeft  to  that  of  the  fun,  as  one  to 
twenty-fevm  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four. 
Now  we  have  f:Md,  that  the  diftance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun  i^  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues. 
The  leaft  diftance  therefore  of  the  earth  from  the 
fixed  ftars  is  nine  hundred  and  two*billiofis,  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  millicnis  Of  leagues,  that  b  to 

*  J  billion  is  ten  bundred  tboufand  millions. 
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/ay,  twelity-ieven  thoufand  Gx  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  times  the  diftatice  from  hence  to  the  fun, 
which)  as  we  have  faid,  is  thirty-three  millions  of 
leagues. 

The  fartie  Mr.  Huygens  fuppofes,  and  infallible 
expertments  have  proved  him  right,  that  a  cannon- 
bullet  flies  about  an  hundred  toiies  (above  two  hunk 
dred  yards)  in  a  fecond.  Suppofing  it  to  move  al- 
ways With  the  fame  vekicity,  and  meafuring  the 
ipsice  i!t  flies  according  to  that  calculation,  he  de» 
tnonftrates  that  a  cannon-bullet  would  be  atmoft 
£ve  and  twtoty  years  in  arrivii^  at  the  fun ;  and 
twenty^ievert  tboufsTnd  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four 
titftes  twenty-five  years  in  reaching  the  fixed  ftar 
neaitft  the  earth.  What  then  mud  we  think  of 
the  fixed  ftars  infinitely  more  retnote  fixxn  us  ? 

Tbofeftapsrare  innumerable.  The  antient  aftrono- 
jtiers  councedf  a  thoufand  and  twenty- two  of  them. 
8ine6  the  ufe  of  aftrotiomical  glades,  millions  that 
dbape  the  eye  appeair. 

They  ait  fliine  by  their  own  hght,  and  are  alf^ 
like  the  fcm^y  inaexhauftible  fources  of  light.  And 
indeed,  if  ^ey  received  it  from  the  fun,  it  muft 
need&rily  be  very  feebly,  after  a  paiTage  of  fo  enor- 
mom  a  length :  they  muft  alfo  tranfmit  it  to  us^ 
tt  the  fame  diftance,  by  a  reffeAion,  that  would 
make  ic  ftili  nfiuch  weaker.  Now  it  would  be  impof** 
fible,  that  a  light  which  had  undergone  a  refleftion, 
and  ran  twice  the  fpace  of  902,9 1 2000000  leagues, 
fhould  have  the  force  and  liveiinefs  that  the  light 
of  the  fixed  ftars  has.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that 
they  are  luminous  of  themfelves,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  of  them  (b  many  funs. 

But  the  queftion  here  is  only  the  magnitude  and 
remotenefi  of  thofe  vaft  bodies.  When  we  confi- 
der  them  together,  is  it  poffible  to  fupport  the  view, 
or  rather  the  idea  of  them  ?  The  globe  of  the  fun 
a  mfflioA  of  times  greater  than  the  earth,  ^d  di- 
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ftant  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues !  Saturn  zU 
mod:  four  thoufand  dtnes  as  big,  and  ten  times  far- 
.ther  from  the  fun  than  us  1  No  comparifoo  between 
the  planets  and  the  fixed  ftars !  The  whole  im^ 
-menfe  fpace  which  contains  our  fun  and  planets  is 
but  a  little  parcel  of  the  univerfe.  As  many  of 
'  .^he  like  fpaces  as  of  fixed  ftars !  What  thdi  muft 
the  immenfity  of  the  whole  firmament  be,  that 
contains  all  thefe  difierent  bodies  within  its  extent  i 
Can  we  &>  much  as  think  of  it,  can  we  fix*  our 
view  upon  it  for  fome  moments^  without  being 
confounded,  amazed^  and  terrified?  It  is  an  abyi^ 
in  which  we  lofe  outfelves.  What  then  muft  be 
the  greatneis,  power,  and  immenfity  of  him,  who, 
with  a  fingle  word,  both  formed  thefe  enormous 
m^5,  and  the  fpaces  that  contain  them !  And 
tbefe  incomprehenfible  wonders  to  human  wit  the 
Jxoly  Scripture,  in  a  ftyle  that  belongs  only  to  God, 
exprefles  in  one  word,  and  ibe  ftars.  After  having 
related  the  creation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  it  adds, 
Jbe  made  the  ftars  dljo.  Is  there  ^ny  thing  requifite^ 
to  render  the  incredulity  and  ingratituck  of  man- 
kind inexcufable,  befides  this  book  of  the  firma- 
ment written  in  the  chara&ers  of  li^t  ?  And  has 
not  the  prophet  reafon  to  cry  out,  full  of  religi- 
ous admiration :  ^be  beavens  declare  the  glory  ef 
G<^y   and  tbe  firmament  fl)ewetb  bis  bandf-wari. 
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CONCLUSION 

of  fie  whole  JVork 

AFTER  having  made  almoft  al]  the  fts^tes  and 
kingdoms  of  the  univerfe  in  a  manner  pafs  in 
review  before  our  eyes,  and  having  confidered  cir* 
cumftantially  the  moft  important  events  that  palled 
inrthem  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  k  feems 
natural  enough  to  go  back  a  moment,  before  we 
quit  this  great  fcene,  and  to  colieA  its  principal 
parts  into  one  point  of  view,  in  order  to  our  being 
able  to  form  the  better  judgnoent  of  it.  On  the  one 
fide  we  fee  princes,  warriors,  and  conquerors ;  on 
the  other  magiftrates,  politicians  and  legillators; 
and  in  the  midft  of  both  the  Learned  of  all  kinds, 
who,  by  the  udlity,  beauty,  or  fublimity  of  their 
knowledge,  have  acquired  immortal  reputation. 
Theie  three  clafles  include,  in  my  opinion,  all  that 
is  moft  ihining,  and  moft  attra&ive  of  elteem  and 
admiration  in  human  ereatnefs.  I  confider  the 
univerfe  here  only  in  its  laireft  light,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment take  off  my  view  from  all  the  vices  end  dif- 
orders  that  difturb  its  beauty  and  ceconomy. 

Before  me  ftand  Princes  and  Kings,  full  of  wif- 
dom  and  prudence  in  their  counfels,  of  equity  and 
juftice  in  the  government  of  their  people,  of  va- 
lour and  intrepidity  in  battle,  of  moderation  and 
clemency  in  vidory,  fubjeding  many  kingdoms, 
founding  vaft  empires,  and  acquiring  the  love  of 
the  conquered  nations  no  lefs  than  of  their  own 
fubjedls  :  fuch  was  Cyrus.  At  the  fame  time  I  fee 
a  multitude  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  equally  il- 
luftrious  in  war  and  peace ;  Generals  of  the  moft 
exalted  bravery  and  military  knowledge  ^   Foliti* 
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clans  of  exceeding  abilit7  in  the  arts  of  gpvem- 
ment ;  famous  Legiflators,  whofe  laws  and  loftittH 
tions  ftill  amaze  us,  whilft  they  feem  almoft  incre* 
dible,  fo  much  they,  appear  above  humanity  %  Ma- 
giftrafts  infinitely  venerable  for  their  love  of  the 
public  good ;  Judges  of  great  wifdom,  incorrup- 
tible, and  proof  againft  all  that  can  tempt  avidity  ; 
and  laftly,  Cidzens,  entirely  devoted  to  their  coua* 
try,  whofe  generous  and  noble  difintereftednefs  riies 
fo  high  as  the  contempt  of  riches,  and  the  e£teem 
and  love  of  poverty.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  towards 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  what  luilre  do  not  the  mul* 
titude  of  admirable  Works  come  down  R>  us  dif- 
phty,  in  which  (hine  forth,  according  to  the  diiie^ 
rence  of  fubjecfcs,  arc  and  difpofition,  greatneis  of 
genius,  riches  of  invention,  beauty  of  Style,  foli- 
dity  of  judgment,  and  profound  emditkm^ 

This  is  the  grean,  the  fpleildid  Scene,  that  llif-* 
tory,  the  faithful  regifter  of  paft  evertts^  has  Iif* 
thef  to  prefcnted  to  our  view,  and  upon  whkh  it 
now  remains  for  u»  to  pafs  our  judgment,  h  it 
poffible  to  refiife  our  efteem  to  fuch  rare  and  excel-* 
lent  qualities^  fnch  fhining  a6bk>ns«  and  noble  fen* 
timettts  i  Let  us  call  t6  mind  th€  niaxims  of  mo* 
tality  in  the  writings  of  the  p^ildfdphers,  fo  refined^ 
fo  doftformabJe  to  right  reafon,  and  even  fo  {\A> 
hmci  ais  to  be  capable  fomedmes  of  making  Chrf- 
ftians  blufti.  Do  tHft  meti  of  fuch  profowiA  know-' 
ledge  and  %indetftaiflfd^ing  deferve  the  Mme  of 
Sages  ? 

The  fuft  Judgcf  of  all  things,  by  whofe  judg- 
metit  it  is  our  duty  lo  direifb  our  own,  abfolutely 
denies  it  them^  as  Mr«  du  Guet  ob(erVe^  fo  juftly  inr 
ieveral  of  his  works,  and  as  I  have  f«id  elfewhere. 
Pfai.  xiv.  The  Lsrdf  fa]rs  the  royai  prophet^  leoked  down  ftm$ 
*•  heemnn  upon  the  tMdren  ofmen^  to  fee  if  there  were 

atrf  that  did  trnderftand  mdfeek  God.  The  earth  is 
full  of  perfons  that  excel  in  arts  and  fcienc es.  There 
arc  many  Philofophers,  OratcK-s^  and  Politicians. 

There 
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There  are  eren  many  Legiflttors,  Interpreters  ^of 
Laws,  and  Miners  of  Juftice,  Many  are  con^^ 
fultcd  as  perfons  cf  exm-aordkiary  wifdom,  and  their 
anfwers  am  confideitd  as  decifions,  from  which  it 
is  not  allowable  to  depart.  However,  amon>gft  fi> 
many  wife  and  intelligent  pef  fens  in  the  fight  of 
men,  God  difcerns  none  that  are  not  foolift  and 
mad.  They  are  all  gone  ajide^  they  are  altogether  he-- 
cwu filthy:  there  is  nem  the4  detb  goed^  no  net  one. 
The  cenfiire  is  gefieral  artd  without  excepti(m. 

yfiax.  then  is  wantir^  in  thefe  pretended  wi<e* 
men  ?  The  fear  of  God,  wiAout  which  there  is  no 
true  wiidom,  to  fee  if  there  was  any  that  did  under- 
ftand  and  feek  God:  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
mifery  and  corruption,  and  their  want  of  a  Media* 
tor,  and  a  Reftorer  or  Redeemer.  Every  thing  i» 
in  efteem  amongft  them,  except  Religion  and  Piety. 
They  know  neither  the  ufe  nor  end  of  any  thing. 
They  go  on  without  defign,  or  knowing  whither 
they  f£>uld  tend.  They  are  ignorant  of  what  they 
are,  and  what  wHl  become  of  them.  Can  folly  he 
more  clear  and  evident  f 

The  thoughts^  of  God  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  men.  The  iJmverfe,  peofrfed  ^th  power- 
ful krogs,  famous  legiflators,  celebrated  philofo^ 
phers,  and  learned  men  of  all  kinds,  is  the  objedt 
of  our  admiration  and  praifes;  and  God  fees  no- 
thing but  diforder  and  corruption  in  it :  The  earth 
was  corrupt  before  God.  The  qualities,  knowledge, 
and  maxims  of  which  I  (peak,  were,  however,  yerf 
cflimable  in  themfelves.  They  were  the  gifts  of 
God,  from  whom  alone  comes  all  good,  and  alt 
knowledge:  but  the  Pagans  perverted  their  nature 
by  the  unworthy  ufe  they  made  of  them,  in  con-* 
fidering  themfelves  as  their  principle  and  end.  I 
fpeak  here  even  of  thofe  amongft  them  that  paflirf 
for  the  beft  and  wifeft,  whofe  virtues  were  iitfefted 
either  with  pride  or  mgratitudcj  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  with  both# 
^   ^  ^'  I  have 
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I  have  obferved  that  certain  ages,  wl^ch  abound* 
ed  with  illuilrious  examples  whether  jxt  Athens  or 
Home,  exhibit  a  grand  and  neble  fceiie  in  hiftory: 
but  there  was  at  the  fame  time  aiiotber,  which 
highly  difgraced  the  gloty^  and  fuUied  the  beauty 
or  the  former;  I  mean^  the  Idolatry  that  gene- 
rally prevailed  throughout  the  univcrfc.  ^  The 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  thick  darknefs,  and 
lay  plugged  in  grofs  and  ftupid  ignorance.  Only 
one  cQuntry,  and  that  of  viery  fmali  extent,  knew 
l»fai.lxxvi.  the  tfuie  God :  In  Judab:  is  God  known ;  bis  name  is 
'•  great. in  IfraeL    £lfewhej:e  all  mouths  were  mute 

in  refpeft  to  him,  and  the  hymns  of  idolatrous  io- 
lemnities  were  only  invitations  to  crimes,  which 
Aas  xiv.  the  feducer  of  mankind  had  made  their  duty*  God 
'**  fiiffered  all  nations  to  walk  each  after  tbdr  awn  waj^ 
to  make  themfelves  gods  of  all  creatures,  to  adore 
all  their  own  padions,  to  abandon  themfelves  thro' 
defpair  to  thofe  which  are  moft  Ihamefu^,  to  be  ig- 
norant of  their  origin  and  end,  to  dired  their  lives 
by  errors,  apd  fable,  and  believe  every  thing  indif* 
criniinately,  or  nothing  ac  all. 

Ohe  would  imagine  -that  man,  fituated  in  the 
midft  of  the  wonders  which,  fill  all  nature,  and 
largely  poflefled  of  die  good  things  o^  God,  could 
not  forget  him,  nor  remember  him  without  adora* 
tion  and  fidelity.  But  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft 
light  he  behaved  like  the  blind.  He  became  deiif 
to  all  the  voices  that  proclaimed  the  Majefty  and 
Holinefe  of  the  Creator.  He  adored  every  diing, 
except  God.  The  Stars  and  Sun,  that  declared  the 
Divinity,  he  honoured  in  his  (lead.  Wood  and 
ilone,..  under  a  thoufand  forms,  which  his  wild 
imagination  had  invented,  were  become  his  gods. 
In  a  word,  fal(e  religions  had  deluged  the  whole 
earth ;  and  if  fome  tew  were  lefs  (tupid  than  the 
reft,  they  were  equally  impious  and  ungrateful. 
Socrateau  Did  not  the  only  ooe  of  thefe,  who  had  explained 
himfclf  too  clearly,  deny  in  public  what  he  be- 
lieved 
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lieved  in  private?  Whence  we  may  obfervc,  oF 
what  avail  the  reafon  of  all  mankind  was,  when' 
they  had  no  other  guide. 

Wc  fee  here  the  principal  fruits  to  be  derived 
JTom  the  ftudy  of  profan^  hiftory,  of  which  every 
page  declares  what  mankind  were  during  fo  many 
ages,  and  what  we  ourfelves  Ihould  ftill  be,  had 
not  the  peculiar  mercy,  which  made  known  the  Sa« 
viour  of  the  world  to  us,  drawn  us  out  of  the  abyls^/ 
in  which  all' our  forefathers  were  fwallowed  up.  It 
is  of  the  LorJ^s  mercies  we  are  not  confumed.  A 
mercy  freely  and  entirely  conferred,  which  we  have 
no  power  to  deferve  in  any  manner  of  ourfelves, 
and  for  which  we  ought  to  render  eternal  homage 
of  gradtude  and  fraife  to  the  grace  of  Jssvs  Eph, !,  ft 
Christ. 
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Of  the  Matters  contained  in  the 

H     IS     T     OR     y 

O  F 

ARTS   and    SCIENCES. 


ABARISt  Greek  poet,  IL 
Academy.  Three  dilFe- 
rent  academies.  The  Antient, 
III.  a  34*  the  Middle,  246.  and 
the  New,  '  2j^S 

JUmdmitf  eflabliihed  k  Europe  m 
the  laft  century,  III*  40*9.  praife 
of  the  academy  of  fciences,  410 
Adrian.  That  emperor's  mean 
jeabafy  of  Apollodortts  the  ar« 
chited,  I.  149 

Ad^ocaii.  Praife  of  that  profeflion, 
III.  365.  with  what  diunterefted- 
Aefa  it  ought  to  be  exerciied, 
161,  lie. 
£1.1  AN,  Greek  hiftorian,  III.  74 
^scHiNEs,    Greek   orator:    his 
charader  by  Quintilian,  III.  134 
^scHYLvs,  tragic  poet,  IL  289 
jEscvlapivs,  inventor  of  medi- 
cine, JII.  412.   his  knowled^ 
occafioned  his  being  ranked  in 
'    the  number  of  the  gods,      ibid* 
JEsopvs,  comedian,  L  276.  his 
^reat  riches,  ibid. 


Apbr  (Domtius)  famous  orator , 

IL  231 

Afranius,  Latin  poet,    IL  326. 

Agathodamom,  geographer,  IIL 

Agathias,  Latin  poet,    IL  304 
Agrigbntum,   Luznij  and  ef- 
feminacy of  its  inhabitants,  IIL 

290 
Alcamenes,  fculptor,  L  163 
Alcjevs,  Greek  poet,  II.  29$ 
Alcman,  Lyric  poet,  IL  294 
Jtigebray  that  fcience  is  part  of  the 
mathematics,  IIL  449 

Almamon,  Caliph  of  Babylon, 
III.  462.  his  care  for  the  im- 
provement of  afironomy  and  geo« 
graphy,  ilnd» 

Alphonsine  tables  of  aftronomy, 
IIL  463 
Am lOT,  old  French  author.  Plea* 
fure  his  works  give  the  reader, 
IL  166 
Ammianus  Marcbllinus,  La- 
tin hiftoriant  HI.  1 16 
Amphion^ 
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Amphiok,  Aiuiician,  iAventor  of 
the  lyre»  I.  246 

Amacreon,  Greek  poet*  II*  296. 

Jnadydmenet  The  moft  famous  of 
Apelles's  paintings,  I.  222 

jMotogy:  what  it  is,  I.  262 

JmUonyt  HI.  435 

Akaxagoras,  philofopher,   llu 

'  'TLZZ,  his  dodriine»  223.  this  phi- 

lofopher's   opinion    concerning 

the  nature. of  ^he  ^s,         37c 

Ai/aximakder,  philofopher,  ifl. 

221.    his  thoughts  concerning 

tho  nature  of  the  Divinity,  375. 

difcQveries  made  by  this  phuo- 


fopher  in  aftronomy. 
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Anaximenes,    rhetorician,     11. 

19 J.  Sind  philofopher,  221.  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gods,  III.  375 

Angus  Marci^ts,  ceremony  in- 
fiitttted  by  him  for  declaring 
war,  I.  291 

Andocides,  Greek'  orator.   III. 

126 

Androclbs,  Have;  his  adventure 

with  a  lion,  III.  60 

Akoronicus  {Li*vius)  Latin  poet, 

.    II.  307.  he  firft  introduces  at 

Rome  the  performing  Parts  by 

two  a6l:ors :  one  for  prononncia- 

tion,  aad  one  for  gefture,    I. 

273 
dnuals.    Name  given  at  Rome  to 
the  public  records  of  the  Roman 
affairs.  III.  80 

Akthes,  mufician,  I.  246 

JlMtMe^iaf  Name^ven  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  epigrams,  II.  305 
AwTiOBMi^iSj   player  upon  the 
flute,  I.  242 

An  T  IOC  H  us,  philofopher.  III.  25 1 
Anti pater,  of  SiaoHy  poet  and 
philofopher,     II.  286.  III.  269 
Antivhilus,  painter,  his  envy 
of  Apelles,  L  220 

Aktiphon,  Greek  orator,  III.125 
ikxTisTHBNEs,  Cynic  phik>(b- 
*    pher^  III.  259.  his  opinion  coa« 


corning  vb^  n^tjire  of  the  HUU 
nity,  377.  his  manner  of  making 
the,  Athenians  fenfible  '  of 'the 
abufes  committed  in  promotions 
to  the  public  employmentSi^  I. 

Antony,  prator;'  Ms  eloqmce 
how  ftrong  and  perfaafivcs '  tU. 

Apbllbs,  famous  painter,  f'^sn. 
his  manner  of  coming  ac^uMutA 
with  Protogenes,  214.  with  iilut 
fimplicity  he  exprefled  his  own 
thoughts,  and  received  th^fe  ^{ 
others,  217.  Alexandet'sf  affec- 
tion for  that  painter,  218.  a^ 
venture  that  happened  to  him  1^ 
Alexandria,  219.  how  he  re* 
venged  it,  \    ^  iiid* 

Aft  HON  I  us.  Gfeek  rhetiHcx^t 

'Apik,  or,  Appxon,  Gi«ek  Bflfi)- 
rian,  HI.  59 

APOLLINARIUS,    blSlOp   of  ^O- 

dicea,  Greek  poet,  n.^86 

Apollinarius,  fophi^,   ftUt  £f 

the  former,  ti:  wf 

Apollodorus,  archite&,  1. 14 

his  fincerity  occafions  his 

tp 
Apollodorus,  fculptor,  T.  1^ 
Apollodorus,  pafnter,     I.  iQ3 

his  jealoufy  of  Zeoxis  his  pajp, 

204 
ApoLLONius,  of  Rhodes,  Greek 

poet.  If.  ^85 

Apollonius,  Stoic  phllofopker, 

Apollonius  fPerritm)  £edm^ 
tncian,  ^  111.  Ay 

Apollophanes,  phyficiili'Of  mU 
tiochus  the  Great,  difcovers  lo 
that  Prince  the  confjpiraty  fyra- 
ed  againit  him  by  HermiHsyig, 

Appian,  Greek  hlftoiian,  ffl^  74 

Aratus,  Greek  poet,        R.  285 

Aucaoians.    Advantage  6f  Inn- 

fic  to  them,      '  I.-a4X 

AtCBStLivs, 
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^»£isil,AVj|y  phik>f(^hcry  foun- 
der of  die  middle  academy.  III. 

246 

^RCHAGATus,  Grccfc  phyfician, 
comes  to  fettle  at  Rome,  III. 
▲24.  he  is  treated  honourably  at 
firft,    but  foon  after  difmi^d, 

425 

AacHELAUSy  philofopher,  III.  zzj 

Arckias  {J,  LiciniusJ  Greek, 
poec»  II.  286 

AacNiLocHUSt  inventor  of  Iam- 
bic yerfes,  I.  252.  II.  292 

AacHiMEDEs,  famous  geometri- 
cian»  III.  441 

AacHiTAs»  of  Tarentum,  known 
by  his  writings  upon  the  me- 
cnanics.  III.  442 

Jrcbiti&Sy  -  famous  ones   of  ami- 

2mtff  I.  123.  law  of  the  £phe- 
ans  concerning  architedls,   152 
AacHiTECTURE  ;  its  beginnings, 
I.  109.  its  progreis,  ibU.  its  per- 
ic^oo,  ihU.  architedure,   Go- 
thic, I.  118 
drcbitrofve^  term  of  archite£ture,  I. 

121 

Arellius,  painter^  L  234 

Aristarchus,   Greek  gramma* 

rian,  ^       II.  15 1 

Aristjeus,  geometrician.  III.  440 

Aristiobs,  painter,  I.  223.  great 

efteem  for  his  works,  225 

Aa^isTippus,     philofopher.    III. 

229.  his  defire  to  hear  Socrates, 

ihii.  opinions  of  this  philofo* 

phcor,  230.  his  death,  231 

AitisTocLiTVS,  mufician,  I.  249 

Ariston,  philofopher.    III.  259 

Arxstophanssi  uunous  poet,  II. 

290 
Aristophanes,  Greek  gramma- 
tian,  ^     ^  II.  151 

Aristotle.  His  birth,  III.  252. 
he  makes  himfelf  a  difciple  of 
Plato,  iHd.  Philip  charges  him 
with  the  education  of  Alexan- 
der, 253.  his  opinion  concern- 
ing ^the  nature  of  the  gods,  377. 
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his  death  2^5.  he  was  an  excel- 
lent jg^rammarian,  II.  150.  rhe- 
torician, 193.  philofopher.  III. 
252.  and  aitronomer,  459 

Aristoxenus,  mufician  and  phi- 
lofopher, I.  2C3 

Aristyllus,    afbonomer.     III. 


'  ^59 

Arithmetic:  advantages  of  that 

fcience.  III.  448 

Army,     Departure   and  march  of 

an  army  amongft  the  s^ntients,  I. 

351,  353.  manner  in  which  the 

antients  drew  up  their  armies  in 

battle.  11/ 1 1 

Jrms,  thofe  ufed  by  the  antients, 

1-336 

Arrian,    Greek ,  hiHorian,    III. 

Jlrronjos ;  offenfive^  arms  ufed  by  the 
antients,  I.  340 

Artemidorus,  philofopher. 
Pliny's  gencrolity  to  him.  III. 

163 

Arts  :  honours  rendered  in  all  times 
by  princes  to  thofe  who  excelled 
in  them,   I.  106.  liberal  arts, 

AscLEPiADEs,  of  Bithynia,  quits 
the  profeflion  of  a  rhetorician  to 
pra£tife  phyfic,  III.  419 

AsPAsiA,  marries  Pericles,  IL  262 
accufaticn  formed  again  ft  her  at 
Athens,  /i/V/.  her  great  know- 
ledge occafions  her  being  ranked 
among  the  fophiUs,         II.  259 

Afironwiy.  Origin  and  progrefs  of 
aftronomy,  III.  454.  refledioni 
upon  it,  ihid^ 

Athene  us,  philologer,    II.  i86 

Athens,  Athenians,  choice  of 
the  generals,  I.  294.  railing  of 
troops,  305,  their  pay  328.  mi- 
litary difcipline,  351.  charader 
of  the  people  of  Athens  repre-  ^ 
fented  in  a  painting  by  Parrha- 
fius,  207.  age  wherein  eloquence 
flouriihed  in  Athens,      III.  1 2$ 

Athenodorvs,  fcuiptor,  I.  i8o. 
K  k  -  Athou 


4^i 

jltbosy  famous  mountain  of  Mncc- 
donia,  ^-  U4 

^tom:  fignificaiion  of  that  word, 
III.  39 1 .  dodlrine  of  atoms,  ibid. 

Attack.  Methods  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, ^  11.  93 

Attetus,  Latin  grammarian,  11. 

i6o 

Attitjs,  Latin  poet,  IL  300 

AviENOS,  Latin  poet,        IIL  27 

AuLus  Gellius,  philologer,   IL 

'  184 

AuRELiusr  VtcToHf,  Latin  hiilo- 
rian.  III:  115 

AusoNiuiy  Latin  poet.  III.  20. 
abridgment  of  his  life,  ibid,  ^c. 

B.  . 

BACCHYLIDES,  Greek 
poet,  II.  297 

Bidiftay  machine  of  war,  ufed   by 

the  antients,'  II.  92 

Bafcy  term  of  ardiitedtwe,  I.  120 
Bafiinado^  military  puniAiment  a- 

mongfl  the  Romans,  ^*  ^5 

Battles  and  Combats^  celebrated  in 

antient  hiiiory,  near  the  coalls 

ofMyle^  L  128.    near  Ecnom^ 

134 

Bathyllus,  famous  pantomime, 
•  I.  191 

Buildings^  famous  among  the  an- 
tients,  I.   123 

Batracus,  fcalptor,  I.  166.  his 
method  of  infcribing  his  name 
upon  his  works,  167 

Bocotiay  unjuft  prejudice  againil 
that  country,  ^  III.  64 

Bernoullis,  brothers,  famous  geo- 

.    metricians,  JIh  444 

'Bo&Tius,  Latin  poet,         UI.  28 

Botany f  wherein  that  fcience  con* 
fills.  III.  429.  to  what  perfec- 
tion M.Tournefort  carried  it,43  3 

Breaches^  mannc;»^f  repairing  them 
of  the  antients,  II.  113 

Br  I  AXIS,   fculptor,  I.  178 

Brick't  much  ufed  by  the  antients 
in  their  buildiogSf  L  124 
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Buckler^  defenfive  armoui*  6(  fte 
antients,  I-   339 

Bupalus,    fculptor,    famous    for 

his  reprcfeptation  of  Hlpponax, 

J-  159 

C. 

CADMUS,   Phoenician,    in- 
troduced the  ufc  of  letters  ia 
Greece,  ir,  14J 

C-«ciLius,  Latin  poet,      II.  309 
Cain,   founder   of  the  firft  city 
mentioned  in  fcripture,     I.  in 
Calculation  of  the  infinitely  fmali  Cal- 
culus Dijf'erentialisy   or  arithme- 
tic of  ihixions^  when  invented, 
HI.  4^3 
Calendar  Gregorian,  III.  464 

Caligula,  bad  tafte  of  that  em- 
peror, H.  33* 
Callias,  architect,  fnpplants  Di- 
•   ognetus,  I.    136 
Callimachus,  architeft,  inven- 
tor of    the  Corinthian    order, 
I.   116 
Callimachus,  Greel^  gramma- 
rian, ^^'  ^3} 
Callimachus,  of  Cyrene,  Ew* 
giac  poet,  -                       II.  Jo) 
Callinus,    of  Bph^fus,   Gt^ 
poet,  II.  300 
CALPHURNiA,Plinytheyoungcr*« 
fecond  wifej  her  taftc  for  poSlfe 
learning.                         III.  177 
CALpuRNrvs,  Latin  poet.  III.  18 
Calvin  A,  a  Roman  lady:  ^nc- 
rofity  of  Pliny  in  rcfpcdt  to'her, 

in:  186 

Calumniators^  or  falfe  accuief^. 
Calumny  reprefented  in  a  jpa!tit- 
ing  by  Apelles,  I.  120.'  See 
Informers, 

Camels y    their   ale  in   the  army, 

I'  ^^ 

Carneades,  philofopher,  found- 
er of  the  N  ew  Academy,  llL  248. 
embaflfy  of  Carneades  to  ftonft, 
IL  ^2 
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forfeit  for  t}ie  ranfom  of  prifoncrj     Ch  r ysjpfus,  Stoic  philofopher. 


of  war,  '    II.  17 

Carthaginians^    are    beat  at 

Ecnoma,  I-  <34 

CUiJk  :  Head-piece  or  helmet,   de- 

fenfive  armour  of  the  antients, 

^  J-  337 

Qassini,  his  ^reatife  upon  aflro- 

nomy.  III.  45^ 

Catapultay  machine  of  war  in  ^fe^ 

^niong^  the  antients,  II.  52 
Cato,   (M.  PortiusJ  his  condudl 

\n  |-efpe£t  to  Carneades,  and  the 

.  other  Athenian  ambaiTadors,  I. 

^  .224.  is  ranked  amongft.the  hif- 

torians,  III.  8 1 .  and  orators,  142.. 

detail   into   which 

when  at  the  head 

£ATq 
,  ^hac  B>oaian 

pATUJ. 

Ca'valry 


his* character,  III.  267.  his  doc- 
trine, •  268 

Chrysostom  /"Si,  yohan.)  difci ■• 
pie  of  Libanius,  IL  271 

Chymiftry:  definition  of  that  art^ 
IIT.  434 

Cicero  (M.  Tullius)  his  efteem 
for  Tyrannion,  II.  IC5.  histafte 
and  aidour  for  philoiophy.  III. 
307.  his  opinion  conceudng  the. 
nature  of  the  foul^^^N  holds 
the  firft  TKVk]sj00^  cP^^'°* 


^0> 


itU 


the  ari\ 

jpb'romdtiCf  ^ 
\  ""^ihe  atiticiv^ 


,^i*  320 
itflic  amongft 
I.  261 


^/-"aftrono- 

^f  the  New 

^  III.  478 

mintages  derived  from 

_  by  the  antients,         II.  36 

.^Sy  colparing,  one  of  the  prin* 

cipal  parts  ofpainting :  its  ef« 

fe6ls,  I.  190 

Colours  ufed  by  the  antient  painters 

in  their  works,  *  I.  199 


KJcs 


Column^ 
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Ctrlumft,  fermof  aiyjhitcaurc,  I.  lao 
'     Column  of  Trajan,     L  117 
Cirima,  city  of  Jtaly,  III.  187 

'Compojithofty  in  painting :   wherein 
icconfiilh  I-  187 

CoKDE  '(princt  of)  happy  defign, 
M  •  which  he  gave  a  painter  at  work 
•^  in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  the 
.   Great  Coitde>  for  explaining  it, 

i.  212 

iiSoivsTAilTikt.  the  Great;     his 

continence.  III.  211 

C^rlina,  rock  befieged  and  taken 

'by  Alexander,  II.  104 

CORKUTUS  ^7Vr/tt//rVw^  Pliny  the 

younger'*  cofleguc  when   trea- 

f  .  furd-  of  the  empire,  and  afier- 

I  ^#ards  conful,         ^    ^   III.  172 

CofreSinefs,  term  of  painting,  1. 188 

CoRYKMA,    firnamed    the    lyric 

mnft.  If.  298 

CossuTius,  one  of  the  firft  Ro- 

1    nun  architects,  I.  138 

CoT'f  A,  fon  of  Cotta  the  Roman 

,  conful,  is  placed  in  the  number 

-  of  the  Latin  orators.      III.  145 

Cdunterptfinff    T>r   Counterpart,     in 

muik,  I.  262 

Ca.Assus,    excellent  orator,    II. 

•147.  his  edift  when  cenfor  a- 

£aiiift  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  II. 

207 
CtiATERUS,  phyflcian.      III.  420 
Crates,  of  Mallo),  Greek  gram- 
marian, ^^-153 
Crates,  Cynic  philofophor.  III. 

263 
Ca.ATiN'vs,   Greek   comic   poet, 
II.  290 
Klrttinfin ;  wherein  it  confifted  a- 
'  .    mongfl  the  antients,         II.  152 
CaiTOLAtrs,piiiiofopher,  III.  259 
CrotWHAy  city  of  Gicece,  reforma- 
tion introduced  there  by  Pytha- 
goras, III,  280 
'  €rc<wHS,   given  by  the  Romans  to 
thofe   who  iltKwguiftted  them- 
feWcs  in  bastlo  by  their  valour, 
*   n.30 
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C-rusiAs,  of  CnMbf,  plraaifes 
f^hyfic  in  Perfm-  with  great  jr- 
putation',  III>  4$.  his  works 
place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
hiftorians,  ifci/. 

Ctesilas,  fcniptbrv  ^'^79 

Ctesifhok,  or  CnrBRSiPHRON, 
archited,  I.  12$.  machine  lA^ 
vented  by  him  for  removing 
great  ftones,  ^26 

Cuira/if  d^enfive  arajbnr  ^  the 
at^tients,  1.  336 

Cufid.  Statues  of  Cupid  by  Prax- 
iteles and  Michad  Angela  L 

175 

Cjclir^(/f  geometrical  inftmment : 
invention  of  it,  HI-  447 

Cylon,  famoos  fcnlpton     I«  179 

Cjnethat  city  of  Arcadia*  fero- 
city of  its  inhabitants,      '^  243 

CynnaiCf  famoUs  fed  txf  phskilo- 
phers,'  ilL  229 

DAMON,  fophift,  11.158 
'Dancing t  idea  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  of  thiscxercife,  1. 241. 
Pktarch's  refiedion  npon  mofic 
and  dancing,    '  257 

Danube^  bridge  hoik  over  that  n- 
Vcr  by  the  order  of  Trajaa,  L 

Danville,  geographer  to  the 
king  of  France,,  III.  46c 

Decimatioity  pnnilkhient  anongft 
the  Romans,       .«.  IL  26 

?.  I>Bcius,  Roman 'tribune,  how 

rewarded  for  vlicving  the  aimy, 

II.  29 

Declamatieu  (or  i|»eaking)  of  the 
theatre  compofed,  and  fet  to 
notes  amongfl  the  antients,  L 
268.  cuftom  of  fending  yomth 
to  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
condemned  by  Scipio  Africanns, 
272.  declamation  or  fp^ddag 
npon  the  ftage,  dillind  from 
the  gefture  or  a^ng,  273. 
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'     DettamaiiiBti,  a  kind  ot  co«- 
t>ofitioii  for  tfaCiCXVrotfe  of  elo« 

Diacldraiim  of  war/  I.  tg6.  with 

what    ceremonies    attended  a- 

.  mobgil  the  Greeks',  iSid.   and 

*^  amohgft  the  RomariS)  291 

t^araJhgraJual  {or  ^ndatUm)  of 

•  colours,    term  of  ptintingy    I. 

189 

IhtMSTiLius  Plmbrtuj,  Greek  o- 

rator.  Ill,    137.  he  comppfef  a 

*  rtreatife  upon  ebcution  Highly 
eft^med, II, ^01.  Reinvention 

;   of  declamation  afcribed  to  him» 

DfMEtRius,  architect  1.  128 
PiM£Taius>  ftatoary,  I.  173 
B»MOCBDEs,  phyfician  of  Croto- 
. ;  iia$  hiftory  of  htm.  Id.  4^3 
DaifOCRiTrs.  That  philofopher's 
-opinion  concerning  the  natore 

of  the  divinity^  III.  376 

Demo  DOC  us »  poet  and  mufician^ 

mentioned  by  Honier  with  pr aiie; 

•  ♦       '    i.  247 

P£M0STHEN£s>  the  oratOT :   his 

*-ohara^r|  •     III.  134 

De  s  c  a  r  t  e  s  .    Modem  phyfics  iii<* 

dcbted  to  him  for  mod  of  their 

improvements.  III.  ^8 

Difigm^  one  of  the  parts  of  paint* 

ing,  I.  188^ 

Dexiphanes,  archited,     I.  135 
DitdtQics^  or  ld?ic;  what  the  an« 

tient  philofophers  thought  of  it, 

^    ■     m.  311 

Dmbgue.  A  very  diiHcttlt  manner 
'  of  writing,  IL  211 

I^iefofiic,  one  of  the  three  fpecies 

*  of  the  mofic  of  die  antients,  I. 

261 
Diiefi,  III.  360 

DiNARCBVs,  Greek  orator,  HI. 

ij6 

DxRocRATEs,  architeft.  His  hif- 

tory,   !•.  133*   he  is  appointed 

by  Alexander  to  build  the  city 

.     pf  Alexandria,  134 
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Die  DOR  vs  Skubtfi  iSjmdc  kifio* 

rian,  III.  5a 

DiodorVs,  Greek  pUlot>plMr^ 
.     .  .  ni.  ZJ9 

DiooEK'fis  L'aertiuj,  Greek  hiifo- 
^  rians  lU.  7J 

Diogenes,  Cynic  phtlofopherp 
HI.  260 
DiOGNsf  trs^  archiCM  cH^fthiklls^ 

rewarded  by  his  coontay,  I.  L3& 

Dion  Cassios,  Greek  hiftorian* 

III.  76 

Di  o  N  Y  s  I  US    of    HarlicarnaiTea^^ 

His  hiltory  and  other  works,  II. 

196.  III.  55 

DiONYsius  the  TkjraciaD»  Greek 

grammarian,  IL  156 

DioscoRTDEff,  ^hyftctan  of  Ana* 

zarba,  HI.  420 

DiPANBs,'one  of  the  firft  fculp^ 

tors,  that  worked  in  marUe^  I. 

Di/cipline  military.  In  what  manner 
the  Greeks  obferved  it,  11%'igk 
how  ftri^y  maintained  amoagft 
the  Romans,  %% 

Di/pofitien^  term  of  painting,  I;  187 

Di'vtrfity,  One  of  the  parts  of  what 

is  called  de%n  in  painting,  I* 

.   18^ 

Divinity.  Exiftetice  and  attributes 
of  the  Divinity,  HI.  367.  na- 
ture of  the  Divinity,  374.  th^ 
Divinity  prefides  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  makes 
mankind  his  peculiar  care,   1^83 

Don  ART,  M.  his -exadt  calculation 
of  all  the  tf(^  and  hail  noteiot* 
a  common  voice,  II.  144 

Dolpbim^   Machine   of  #ar»   uT 

130 

DoMiTiAfi.<4*reatoi  as  a<3Ml£)r 
Quintilian,  IL  232.  his  deaths 

Don  AT  ITS,    famous    grammaiiaa 

and  philologer,  H.  1 80 

Dorict  meailire  of  mufic,      I.  25B 

Doryphorus,  exquifite  itatne  made 

by  Pelycletusj  1. 170 

D&ACOf 
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Daaco,  kgifl^tor  of.  Athens,  IL 

Praco,  fon  of  Hippocrates,  III. 

418 

Puela  unknown  amoogft  the  Greeks 

and  Romans^  I.  340 


ECIiji/es.  At  whU  time  the  an- 
tients  firll  knew  the  caufes  of 

^hem,  ^  III.  402 

Ecnoma,  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for 
a  vidory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Carthaginians,  JL  134 

'Education  of  children.  Wife  maxim 

.  of  a  philofopher,  concerning  the 
^dvication  of  children.    III.  243 

Zhgana  of  Defign,  term  of  paint- 
ing, I.  188 

£Zf^^,  Derivation  of  that  word  : 
iu  definition,  ,  II.  209 

Zkphantu  Their  fervice  in  battle, 

^-  343 

EUquence,  Pcfinition  of  it,  III.  1 17. 

it  wa^  the  principal  dudy  of  the 

youth  of  Athens  and  Rome,  II. 

202.  ages  when  it  HouriQied  moft 

in  thole  two  cities,    III.    141. 

\ .  c^iVg«    that,  happened    in    it 

J    amongil  the  'GreeKs,   136.  and 

JBLomans,  158.  wherein  military 

clqqueuce  coijfifls,         ^     J  I.  6. 

Emp^docubs,    of    Agrigentum, 

,    Greek  rhetorician,  II.  193.  and 

Py^agorean    philofopher.     His 

opinions  concerning  the  nature 

,  of  (he  Divinity,  •  III.  290 

^K[NiU;?4. Latin  poQCand  hiilorian, 

n.  307 

ISnta^i^nj  tero^of  «]:chiteaure,  I. 

120 
Bnihufifijmt  of  Lyric,  poetry,  IL 

.  .  *93 

^pbefusy   city   of  Ionia.     Famous 

temple  built  there  in  honour  of 

Diana,  L  137 

^p  I  CUR  us,  philosopher.  His  birth, 

'  ill.   300.  he  teaches   eram mar 

.  before  he  devotes  himrdf  tophi- 
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Ip&phy,  II.  1^0.  ^  ietdes  at 
Athens,  and  opejis,;^/choot)of 
philosophy,  III.  300.  fyftem  of 
atoms  placed  in  r^u^tation  by 
this  philofopher..  30L..his  opiT 
nious  of  the  fumm^f^  icmm^  or 
fupreme  good  of  man,  324.  and 
ot  the  formation  of  .the  worlds 
390.  death  of  Epicufus^^       jox 

Epigram,  kind  of  poem  :  its  qoax 
lities,  II.  30i 

Epic  (poem)  of  all'  poems  the  moft 
difficult,  ^     .         II.  33# 

Epictetus,  Stoic  philofopher, 
.     IU.  27a 

EaAsisTRATUs,  phyfician,  fa- 
mous for  his  addtcfs  and  penet^ 
tration  in  difcovering  the  cau^ 
of  Antiochus's  (icknefs,  IILaiS 

Ekatosthen^s  of  Cyreoe,.  pai* 
lologer :  extent  pf  his  knowledge 
and  erudition^  II.  1S9 

EuBULiDEs,  ohilofopher^  of  the 
Megarean  fed,  IIL  ^jj 

Euclid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the 
Megarean  feS,  111.  f^jz.  his  ar- 

'  dor  to  hyear  Spcrates^  lir/V. 

EucLiDt  mathematiq^n»  III.  440 

EuDOCiAy  or,  Atbenaiiy  daughter 

.  of  the  Sophifl  Leontius,'  is  rank- 
ed ^mongil  the  jpop^s,      ,i  I.  288 

EuDOxus,  geometrician  and'ailro.. 
nomer.  III.  442 

EuNAPiU8,Greekhii^riaa,/riL^ 

EuPHORioN  of  Chalcis,  Gfc» 
poet,  ^         ^        ILS<5 

EupoLus,  comic  poet,      II.  290 

EuRiFiPES,  tragic  poet,    II.  20Q 

EuTRppius,  Latin  hillorian,  Iu. 

11$ 

Exprijpon,  term  of  painting,  1. 189 


FAbius    Maxim  us*  (^iti^f*) 
he  does  not  difdain   to  icrve 
under  his  fon  as  his  Lieutenant, 

Q;^Fabxus  Pi9T0R,,L^tin  Ipmo- 
ria"i  .     ...    J^^^^t 
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¥titlis  Aadiors  to  whom  tlie  in- 
"  vtentioti  hi  them  is  afcribed,  IT. 
;  356.  ufe  of  fables  in  refpcft  to 

the  education  of  children,  357 
Faith.  Faith  -of  engagements  one 

of  the  foundations  of.  fociety, 

III.  345 

FirmiirSi  or,  Farmtrs  of  Taxes ^  their 

want  of  hutnanitVy  JlF.  134 

Fffctnn^ne^  fatyrical  verfes,  il.  305 
JpLACt'us  (Valerius)  Latin  poet, 

III.  II 

FlacTcus  (Vnrius)  Latin  gram- 

'  m^ian,  if.  160 

Flax^y  defcriptibn  and  ufe  of  that 

plant,  II.  175 

Florus,  Latiii  hiftorian,  .III.  113 
toHtt.  Antiquity  of  the  fbanderi 
'  art,  1. 159 

Fortification*  of  the  antients,  IL42 
^t)iiT\jNATvs,  Latin  pdet,  III.  28 
tojfes^   ditches  of    fortifications: 

how  iSIied  op,  11.105. 

treedmen.  Their  credit  under  bad 
emperors,  III.  206 

Fr£inshemix7s,    obHgation     the 

world  has  to  him  for  his  fupple* 

ment  of  the  loft  parts  of  Livy's 

•  and  Quintus  Cnrtios's  hiftories, 

'     -      ^  IIL  8» 

Frixij  term  of  ^chite£lttrc,  L  121 


GALEN,  famous  phyfician: 
his  hiftory.  III.  421 

Galileo,  aiodern  aflronomer,  II L 

464 
Gassekdi,    modem    aftronomer, 
IIL464 
General,  Condud  of  the  antients  in 
*'  the  choice  of  their  generals,  I. 
•  294.  preliminary  cares  of  a  ge- 
neral, 347.  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle 
depends  principally  on  the  geae- 
iieral,  II.  i.  attention  of  the  ge- 
'  nerals  of  the  antients  in  confult- 
Ing  the  gods,   and  haranguing 
th^r  troops  before  battles,       4 
Ctnius.  Whether  the  mederns  ex- 
Vol.  m. 
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cd  the  antients  6r  not  in  this^ 
point,  II.  45 

Geography.     The  moft  famous  geo- ' 
graphers  of  antiquity,  III.  466* 
countries  known  by  the  antients, 
471.  wherein  the  modem  geo- 
graphers excel  the  antient,   473 

Geometry.  People  to  whom  the  in- 
vention of  that  fdeace  is  atiri- 
buted.  III.  43S.  diviiion  of  g€<v 
roetry  into  Speculative,  ihid,  ani 
pradical,  439.  famous  geome* 
tricians  of  antiquity,  440  revo- 
lutions almoft  total  in  geometry, 

Gejture  of  the  theatre,  compofed 
and  reduced  to  notes,  I.  27 1 .  di- 
viiion of  jgefture  (or  adion)'  and 
dedamatxon  (or  fpeaking)  be^ 
tween  two  a6tors,  ^  ^73 

Glctta,  mouth  of  the  windpijbet 
that  forms  tones  and  found,   IH 

145 

Glycera  of  Slcyon,  courtiKMitri 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing wreaths  of  flowers,     II.  143 

Gnyphon,  Latin  grammarian  II. 

t6o 

Good.  Summum  Sonum.  Opinions 
of  the  antient  philofophers  upon 
the  fuprcme  good,  III.  321.  opi- 
nions of  Epidurus,  32^^.  of  the 
Stoics,  331.  of  the  Peripatetics, 

339 

Good  man:  Contrail  between  a 
good  man  undfej-  a  load  of  evils, 
and  a  wicked  man  in  the  highell 
affluence  and  good  fortune,  ill\ 

549 

Golden-houfe  of  Nero :  defcription 

of  it,  ^       ^  I.  X50 

GoRciAs,  fophift,   ia  fent  deputy 

from  the  Leontines  to  Athens, 

to  demand  aid  againft  the  Syrtii 

cufans,  II.  262 

Gothic:  Kind   of  architedlure,    I^ 

Go'vernment.  View  and  end  of  all 
government.  III.  341 

GjlACCHI. 
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Gracchi.     Thej     diiUfiguiihed 

thfmfelves   by  their  eloquence, 

III.  143 

Grammar:  What  it  is,  II.  142. 
what  ^ave  birth,  to  it,  163.  how 
much  in  honour  anongil  the  an- 
tients,  15^,  246,  it  turns  upon 
four  principles,  iW. .  Greek* 
and  Latins  iamous  in  this  way, 
149,  160 

Gratian.  Gratitude  of  that  em- 
peror to  his  praeceptor  Aufonius, 
IIF.  20 

Graw^*  Mannar  'of  engraving  on 
ineuus  by  the  antients,     I.  160 

Grbbcb,  Greeks.  Manner  of 
uudertaking  aad  declaring  war, 
amongft  theija>  L.266.  choice  of 
the  general  and  oficcrs,  294. 
their  pay,  328.  pimcihrnents,  re- 

.  wafdsand  trophies  amongft  them, 
II,  18.  taiA  of  the  arts  and 
iciences  invented  and  brought  to 
perie£don  by  the  Grepks,  L  105^ 
lUnftcious  men  who  diftinguiihed 

.  themfelves  mod;  by  the  arts  and 
fcicnces  amongft  the  Greek^s,  L 
123,  162,  201,  246,  255.  III. 
4.54,  465.  ^te  the  artuUs  At  HE-* 

KtANSa«^LACED£SEMONlANS, 

Jhr  njokai  relates   to  the  nvars  of 
.  Greece  njoith  the  Ptrfians  and  Ma" 
cedonians. 
8t.  Gregory    of    Nazianzum, 
ranked  amongft  the  Greek  poets, 
II.  287 
Gryllus,  Ton  of  Xenophon,  dies 
gloriottfiy  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nsa.  III.  227. 

GuERic  (Otho)  conful  of  Magde- 
burg, inventor  of  the  air-pump, 
III.  409. 

H. 

HJrangtie,  Cuftom  of  the  an- 
tients     to    haraegne    their 
troops  before  battle,  II.  4 

Har/y  muiical  inftrument,    I.  260 
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Harvey,    EngHft    doAor,    who 

£rft  difcovered  the  ctfcsiation  of 

the  blood.  III.  436 

Haftati.,  Roman  Troops,       I.  311 

Hecat^us  of  Abdera,    Greek 

gramarian,  II.  150 

Hi^tfudit^  machine  of  war  invented 

.   by  Demetrius,  II.  96 

HflnutSf  arms  of  the  antieata,  I 

Heraldt  al  Jrmtf  refpe^ed  by  the 

antients,  I.  292 

Hermogrkes,  GMfk  rhfitoriciaB, 

II.  198 

Herodian,  Gxcsk  hi^dan,  ill* 

77 

Hbrodicus,  phyfidaoj    III.  414 

iiBRODOTvs,    Greek    hifiorian; 

his  birth,  I J  I.  30.  time  whea  he 

begins  to  write,  iiid*  applanies 

which  be  received  at  th^.Oljrm* 

pic  games,  on  reading  his  hif> 

.    tory  there,    31.    his  tttrtat  to 

Thurium,   where  he  ands  hia 

days.  5a 

HsROFHiLus,  phyficiaa.  III.  41^ 

He  SI 00,  Greek  poet,         11.  382 

JiBaYCBius>  Greek  grammarian, 

II.  »C9 

Hi  p  p  a  R  c  H I A ,  lifter  of  Metroclea 

.thd  orator,  marries. Ccatea  th^ 

Cynic,  notwithftanding  the  op« 

pofition  of  her  family.    III.  264 

Hjpparchus  of  Alexandria,  ai- 

tronomer.  III.  459 

HiPFocRATBs,  fiusMHtf.^yfician : 

his  birth,  IH.  414.    his  di£nte- 

reftedaefs,  417.    his  ve«eratioa 

for  the  divinity,  i^/V.  his  death* 

418 

HiPPONAx,  iatyric  poet,  knon-n 

by  his  verfes  againft  Bvpj^as 

axkd  Athertis,       1.  X59.  II.  22*2 

Hiram,    architefk    employed   by 

*  Solomon  in  building  tne  temple, 

I.  123 

Hi/^fy.    Advantages  to  be  deriYcd 

from  the  fiudy  ot  hifiory,    HI  •  29 

HosiBR^ 


INDEX, 
HoMEKf  fainoas  Greek  poet,  JI, 


.280.  Quintilian's  judgment  of 
Homer,  282.  Homer  may  be 
.confidered  as  the  moil  antient  of 
ojeographcrs.  III.  47 

X'Ho  p  I T  A  L  (Marquis  de)  has  done 
.  honQor  to  geometry,      III.  445 

Horace,  Latin  poet,  his  birth^ 
II.  339,  his  cxtradlion,  ibid,  his 
education,  ihid,  Maecenas  ad- 
.mits  him  into  the  number  of  his 
friends,  343.  death  of  Horace, 
.348^  his  manners,  350.  charac- 
ter of  his  works,  ibid. 

Hurft,  of  what  ufe  that  animal  is 
to  mankind,  I.  345 

Horfe.  Horfe,  e^uites,  or  knights 
at  Rome,  ^  I.  313 

HrYAGNis,  mufician,  to  whom  the 

inventioii  of  die  flute  is  afcribed, 

I.  247 

Jhdrqftaiics :    definition  of  them, 
III.  453 

Hyginius»    Latin  grammarian, 

IL  160 

Hyp  BRIDES,  Greek  orator.  III. 
135.  he  dies  in  a  very  tragical 
manner,  ibid^ 

L 

JALYSUS,  founder  of  Rhodes, 
reprefented  in  a  painting  by 
Protogenes,  Lazj 

Jans  EN  (Zacbariab)  Hollander, 
inventor  of  the  telefcope  and 
jnicrofcope.  III.  407 

Javelins^  arms  nfed  by  the  anti- 
cnts,  I.  341 

Ibycus,  Greek  poet,         IL  297 

IcTiNVs,  archit^,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine 
atEleufis,  I.  137 

Jtrufedemy  city  of  Paleftine,  bc- 
£eeed  and  taken  by  Titus  Vef- 
pauan,        ^  IL  115 

Jews.  Surprizing  a£lion  of  a  Jew 
at  the  .fiege  of  Jofapat,  IL  75 
.  Infinites.  Calculus  Different  ialis. 
Arithmetic  of  infinites,  or  fluxi- 
ons difcovered,  IIL  444 
Vol.  III. 


Infhrmersn  Emperor  Trajan's  max- 
im in  refpe^l  to  informations,]!!. 
176.  See  Calumniator Sy  or,  Falf^ 
Aceufers, 

Inharmonic^  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  mufic  of  the  antients,  I.  267 

Infiruments  of  mufic ^  amongft '  the 
antients,  L  ^59 

Invalids.  Royal  hofpital  for  inva- 
lids at  Paris,  11-37 

Innjention:  wherein  it  confifls  ii\ 
'  painting,        .  ^  I.  187 

Ionic*  Seft  of  philofophers,  called 
the  Ionic  feft,  IIL  21 8 

/i7«/>,  order  of  architefhire,  I.  115 

JosBPHUs,  lew,  Greek  hiflorian, 
IIL  60.  abridgment  of  his  life, 
ibid,  charader  of  the  hiflojy 
compofed  by  him,  64,  &^r* 

Iphigenia.  Famous  piflure  of 
Iphigenia  by  Timanthes,  I.  210 

Is  A  us,  of  Chalcis,  Greek  orator, 

m.  133 

Isocrates,  Greek  orator:  his 
birth.  III.  128.  his  education, 
ibid,  fchool  of  eloquence  opened 
by  Ifocrates  at  Athens,  ibid,  his 
wonderful  difcernment  of  the 
genius  of  his  pupils,  130.  his 
love  of  virtue  and  public  good, 
132.  his  death,  131.  chara£ler 
ofhisftyle;  ibid. 

Israelites.  See  Jews.  Mufic 
of  the  Ifraelite  pnefts,      I.  265 

Italic.  Sedt  of  phifofophers  fo  call- 
ed, IIL  277.  divifion  of  that  feft 
into  four  other  feds,  293 

Itinerary  of  Antoninus,      IIL  461 

JuBAL,  inventor  of  mufic,  L  238 

Jupiter,  planet,  IIL  486.  Jupi- 
ter's fateliites,  483 

Jurifprudencty  or  knowledge  of  law, 
in  particular  of  the  Roman,  or 
Civil  law,  ^11,353 

Juftice.  The  ftrongeft  ti^  of  6- 
ciety,  ^  HI.  36* 

JUSTIN,  Latin  hiftorian.  III.  114 
u  s  T I N I A  N ,  the  emperor,  reforms  • 
the  Roman  law,  ^  III.  369 

Juvenal,  Latin  poet,  IIL  4 
LI  KIN9, 


Sbi'  I    N    D 

H/loLOt  t(  kbodes,  famous  rheto« 
ncian,  from  whom  Cicero  re-< 
ceived  leHbiis,  II.  209.  III.  154 

MoNTAGNEy  French  author,  11. 
.  166 

Moral  Pbilo/ophyt  or  Ethics^  objcdt 
of  it.  III.  ^20.  opinions  of  the 
antient  philofophers  concerning 
the  fupreme  good,  or  happine^ 
of  man,  ^  321 

l^o/aiCi  kind  of  painting,     I.  200 

l^iiRETUs,  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed xj^itn  of  his  age :  trick  that 
.^  he  plays  Scaliger,  I.  176 

mv%A(JntomusJ  phyfician  to  the 
;  emperor  Auguftus,         III.  420 

iiu/culusf  machine  of'  war  amongft 
I  the  antients,  '  II.  50 

Mtific,  Its  ^origin,  I»  237*  it  was 
in  all  times  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, 239.  the  Greeks  confi- 
dered.it  as  an  eflential  part  in 
th«  education  of  youth,  240.  its 
abufe,    .  .    .^5^ 

MrcoNt  painter,  does  not  imitate 
the  generoiity  of  Polygnotus  of 
the  lame  profeflion,  I.  202 

MvRON^     Athenian  fculptor,    I. 

170 

•.         .  N. 

N^  V I U  S,  Latin  poet  and 
hiftorian,.  '        ^.307 

^aiure^  its  efFefts,  III.  40 1 

Navigation t    its  origin,    II.    r2i. 
wonderful  change  in  navigation 
,  in   effed  of  the   compafs.    III. 

476 

Kdiy,     Naval  affairs  of  the   an- 

..ticnt§,  II.  121 

Nazarius,    Latin    orator.    III. 

V  212 

Kemssianl^s,  Latin  poet,  III.  j8 

Newton   (Sir  T/^iw-^  Englifh  phi 

..lofophcr.  III.  405,  444 

NiCANDER,  Greek  poet,     1 1.  285 

T^iciAs,  famous  painter,       I.  228 

Nohiliiy.     Fiiid  example  propufed 


E    X. 

to  the  young  nobility  in  the 
perfon  of  Caslar,  III.  95 

Nor B ANUS,  Roman,  accufed  of 
fedition,  whom  Antony  the  ora- 
tor caufes  to  be  abfolved  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence.     III.  146 

No'uelUy    laws  of  Juftinian,    HI. 

360 

KuMiDiANs,  people  of  Africa: 
their  principal  force  confifted  in 
cavaL^,  I.  345 


OBeliJks  of  Egypt.     Their  uti- 
lity, in.  460 

Ohfervatory  built  at  Paris  by  order 
of  Lewis  XIV.  IIL465 

Ode^  kind  of  poem,  IL  292 

Olympius.  There  were  two  of 
them,  both  famous  performers 
upon  the  flute,  L  247 

Onesicritus,  philofbpher  ajid 
hiitorian,  becomes  aifciple  of 
Diogenes,  III.  262 

Onyx,  a  kind  of  agate,  upon  whicb 
,  the  antients  ^ngraved^       I.  160 

OpiLius  (Autilius)  Latin  gram- 
marian, II.  160 

Optics :    utility  of  diat  fcience,  J. 

164 

Orator,  Qaalitv  moft  e^ntial  to 
an  orator,  if  I.  117.  idea  of  « 
pcrfcft  orator,  121.  Greek  ora- 
tors, 123.  Latin  orators,      141. 

Order  f  term  of  architecture,  I- 1 14* 
dif^rent  orders  of  archite6lure, 
the  Doric,  Hid:  the  Ionic,  iij* 
the  Corinthian,  1 16.  the  Tuf- 
can,  117.  the  Ccmipbfice,  128. 
terms  of  art  ufed  in  the  five  or- 
ders of  architedure,  120 

Ornaments :  Women  naturally  fond 
of  them,  ^  lu.  281 

Orpheus,  moiician,  L  247 

Ovi D,  Latin  poet :  abrid^ent  0 
his  life,  II.  352.  his  banifiimeiil 
353.  his  death  and  epitaph,  jr 
character  of  his  poetry,         % 
PAUC 
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PAUCUVIUS,  Latin  Poet, 
IL  300 
Faift :    0}:diiion  of  the  antient  pm- 
lofophers  concerning  pain.  III. 

Patrtttttg.  Origin  of  painting,  I. 
1^7.  difFerent*part8  of  paintihg, 
188.  of  the  True  in  painftihg, 
193.  different  kinds  of  painting, 
197.  brief  hifttny  of  the  ihoft 
fambus  painters  of  Greece,  201 . 
aliufe  of  jiaiixtinj^  by  tHofe  who 
excellfcd  ihoft  in  it',       233,  234. 

Pacemon  (Rmmius)  Latin  gram- 
maiian,  if.  161 

Palifades.  IMfFerence  of  thofc  ufed 
hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
fortifying  their  Camps,     I.  3j8 

PAMPHiLitrs,  of  Aniphipolis, 
painter,  I.  200 

PAfii&sius,  Stoic  phildfopher.  III. 

270 

Panenits,  painter,  I.  201. 

Pantomimes.  Art  of  the  pantomimes 
amongft  the  antients,        I.  278 

Pa  PI  NX  AN,  famous  Civilian,  IIL 
356.  his  death,  iVrd. 

Fapirius  colleds  the  laws  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  III.  553 

Pappus,  of  Alexandria,  fi^ebxtfe- 
trician,  III.  440 

Paracelsus,  famous  chy  milt,  IfT. 

434 

Para/anga^  meafdre  of  ways  bdcU  • 
liar  to  the  Perftans,  I.  354 

PARRHAsitrs,  famous  painter,  I. 
206.  he  carries  the  pri5Be  "of 
painting  againfl  Xeuxis,  in  a 
public  difpute,  ibid,  he  has  not 
the  fame  luccefs  againfl  Timan- 
thes,  209 

Farthenius,    Greek  poet,    11. 

286 

Partbtnou^  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens,  I.  t6^ 

Pascal,  amazing  force  of  his 
genius.  III.  441 

Faterculus,    Latin    hiAorian, 


III.  97.  he  excelled  ',in  defcrip- 
tions  and  charaffcers,  ibid. 

Paulus    (Julius    Paulus)     civil- 
lawyer,  III.  35S 

Paulinus  (Saint)  bifliop of  Noia, 
Latin  poet.  III.  22 

Pavsias,  ofSicybn,  psdhter,   I. 
.  '  226 

Pay  of  the  troops  by  fea  and  land 
-  amongft  the  aritients,        I.  32S 

Pedianus  (Afconius)  philologer^ 
II.  170 

Pericles,  Athenian:  care  that 
he  takes  to  cultivate  his  mind 
by  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and 
of  exercifing  himfelf  in  elo- 
quence, III.  224.  he  adorns 
Athens  with  majjnifkent  build- 
ings, I.  129 

Firipatiticsy  feA  of  philosophers, 

'  followers  of  Ariftotle,  III.  252. 

opinion   of   thoie  philofophers 

concerning  the  fupreme  good, 

139 
Persius, -Latin  poet.  III.  2 

Pet/pe^iqje^  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  painting,  I.  189 

Pbtronius,  Latin  poet.     III.  6 

Phadrus,  Latin  poet,  freedman 
of  Auguftus,  II.  356 

Pharosf   ifland  of  Alexandria,  !• 

Phbmivs,  famous  mufician.  Ho-^ 
mer's  father  in  law,  I.  247 

Ph  1 D I A  s ,  famous  painter  and  fculb- 
tor,  I.  201.  in^atitttde  of  the 
Athenians  to  him,  167.  ra^ans 
that  he  employs  tb  be  revenged 
on  them  for  it,  ibid,  very  fingti- 
lar  difpute  which  he  was  made 
to  enter  into  after  his  death,  L 

179 

PhiLrmon,  coniic  poet,  preferiw 
by  die  Greeks  to  Menatoder  in 
his  own  life  time,  11^  291 

Philbtes,  of  Cos,  grammarian, 
and  poet,  is  made  prseceptor  to 
Ftolomy  Philadelphus  by  nis  fa« 
ther  Ptdomy  S6ter,    ll.   150, 

30« 
Philif 


5IO  I.  N    D 

Ph  1 L I  p ,  of  ThdTaJoiiica,  poet  and 
author  of  epigrams,         IT.  304 

pHXi^ip  of  Acarnania>  phyfician, 
known  from,  the  falutary  draught 
which  he  gave  Alexander,  IJI.  • 
418. 

pRito»  .famous  archite{l,    L  157 

TnihOf  phDofopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, III.  2JI 

P.HIL0,  the  Jew,  Greek  hiftorian, 
111.  59 

Philosophers,  Pbilofophy,  De- 
finition of  philofophy.  III.  215. 
it  confifts  of  three  parts,  logic, 
ethics,  and  phy£cs,  310.  divi- 
fion  of  philofophy  into  two  fed3» 
.  the  Ionic  and  Italic,  218.  Ionic 
fedl,  ibid,  it  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  other  fefts,  229.  Cyrenaic 
.  feft,  ibid,  Megarean  fed,  232* 
£lean  and  Eletrian  feds,  233. 
Academic  fefts,  ibid,  the  antient 
flcademy»  234.  the  middle  aca- 
demy, 246.  and  the  new  acade- 
my, 248.  Peripatetic  fedt,  252. 
Cynic  feft,  259.  Stoic  fedl,  26^. 
Italic  feft,  277.  diviiion  of  this 
fe£l  into  four  others,  293.  fc6k 
of  Heraclitus,  ibid,  feft  of  De-. 
mocritus,  295.  Sceptic  or  Pyr- 
rhoiiic  fcft,  298.  Epicurean  fed, 
300.  general  refledlion  upon  the 
fedls  of  philofophers,  303.  opi- 
nions of  the  antient  philofophers 
upon  the  Dialectics  or  Logic, 
311.  upon  morality  or  the  Ethics, 
320,  upon  the  fupreme  good  of 
man,  321.  upon  the  virtues  and 
duties  of  life,  341.  upon  the 
Mctaphyfics,  367.  upon  the  ex- 
iflcnce  of    the  Divinity,    368. 

.  upon  the  nature  of  the  Divinity, 

'  374.  upon  providence  383.  upon 
the  formation  of  the  world,  387. 
upon  the  nature  of  the  foul,  396 
upon  the  phyiics,  41 1 

Philo&tratus,  philologer,     II, 

187 

Fhotxa5>  Greek  hiftorian,  III.  79 


E    X,. 

Phrygian^    meafuie  in   mufic^    T. 

P^RYNEy  famous  courtezan  of 
Greece,  I.  173.  impudent  pro- 
pofal  of  Phrync,  176 

pHRYNis,  famous  mnfician  of  an- 
tiquity, I.  24^ 

Phyfics  of  the  antients.       III.  411 

Pindar,  Greek  Lyric  poet,  II. 
297.  charader  of  his  works,  298 

P/i//,  offeniive  arms  ufed  b^  the 
antients,  i.  340 

Pir^eumf  port  of  Athens,       I.  129 

Pi  so  Frvci  (L.  CalpurniusJ  re- 
wards the  fervices  of  one  of  his 
fons  with  a  crown  of  gold.  II. 

.  |o«  he  is  ranked  amongft  tho 
Latin  hiftorians^  III.  82. 

Places,  Attack  and  defence  of 
places  by  the  antients,     II.  1 15 

Planets  :  fignification  of  that  wora» 
III.  485.  obfervations  upon  tho 
planets,  ibid* 

Pl  A  NUDES,  monk  of  Conftanti- 
nople :  his  colIe£don  of  epi% 
grams,  II.  304 

P>AT0,  philofophcr  of  Athens: 
his  birth,  III.  234.  he  attaches 
himfelf  to  Socrates,  ibid,  he  t«- 
tires  to  Mxgara  to  avoid  the  rage 
of  the  Athenians,  235.  he  travels 
into  Sgypt,  ibid,  Italy  and  Si* 
cilv,  ibid,  his  Deaths  237.  his 
fynem  of  do£lrine,  236.  what  he 
thought  pf  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
vinity, ibid.  Plato's  fine  thought 
upon  the  formation  of  the  wortd. 
394.  fecretjcaloufy  between  Pla- 
to and  Xenophon,  227.  Plato's 
hatred  of  Democritus,  298. 
means  which  he  ufed  to  Teform 
his  nephew  Speufippus,  238. 
Plato's  writings  give  him  a 
place  amon^il  the  grammarians, 
11^  149.  and  rhetoricians,     *i 

Plautus,  comic  poet,  II.    31 
character  of  his  poetry  and  i!yl 

Pliny  the  Elder«  pbilologcr,! 

17 
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171.  abridgement  of  his  life, 
ibid,  fad  accident  by  which  he 
lofes  it,  173.  his  ftyle,  174 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Latia 
orator.  III.  159.  his  birth,  i6o. 
his  edacation,  ibid,  his  applica- 
tion to  ftudy,  178.  by  what  dc- 
firrees  he  obtains  the  firft  offices 
m  the  ftate,  161.  important  oc- 
caiions  upon  which  he  diiplays 
the  force  of  his  eloquence  and 
indignation  againft  oppreiTors 
of  the  provinces,  163.  he  is  fe^t 
proconful  into  Pontos  and  Bithy- 
nia^  172/  his  letter  to  Trajan 
concerning  the  Chrlftians,  173. 
Trajan's  anfwer  upon  that  he^d, 

175.  Pliny's  return   to  Rome, 

176.  his  death,  178.  Pliny's 
cfteem  for  perfons  of  merit  and 
learning,  181.  his  liberalities, 
185.  his  innocent  pleafures,  189. 
his  ardour  for  reputation  and 
glory,  192.  panegyric  which  he 
pronounced  upon  Trajan,  197. 
rliny's  ftyle,  207 

Plotivs  Ga^lu^  (Luciui}  Latin 
rhetorician,         '  II.  205. 

Plutarch  of  Cbasronea,  Greek 
hiftorian,  IIL  64.  •  abridgment 
of  his  life,  ibiil* .  his  works,    70 

Pneumatics.  Origin  of  the  airrpamp, 
IIL  400 

PaciUy  IIotJEiXi},  gallery,  or  porch 
of  paintings  at  Athens,  where 
the  Stoics  niedtoaflenlble,  I«  202 

Fotfyj  Poets.  Origin  of  poetry» 
II.  277.  Gceek  poets,  280. 
Greek  poets  who  excelled  in  epic 
poetry,  ibid^  tragic  poetsi  289. 
comic  poets>  290.  Iambic  poets, 
292.  lyric  poets,  ibid,  elegiac 
poets,  29^.  epigrammatic  poets, 
301.  Laun  poets  divided  into 
three  ages,  304.  theantientGreek 
poets  compofed  the  declamation 
or  pronunciation  of  their  pieces 
themfelves,  ^*  "^11 

PoLEMON,  philofophjpr  of  the  an- 
ticnt  academy,  I^.  245 


Poll  10,  Latin  poet,  II.  352 

Pollux  (Julius)  Greek  gramma- 
rian and  philologer»      »II.  186 

PoLYBius,  Greek  hiftorian:  his 
birth.  III.  46.  his  great  friend- 
ihip  with  the  feconcT  Scipio  Af- 
rican us,  47.  principal  works 
compofed  by  Polybius,  49,  lie. 

PoLYBius,  phyfician,  ^n-in-law 
and  fucceflbr  of  HippoGrates,III* 

418 

Polyclbtus,  famous  fculptor,  I. 

17S> 

Poltgnotus,  famous  painter,  t, 

202 

PoMPEY.  Defcription  of  him  by 
Patercidus,  III.  103 

Ponp6nius,  civilian.       III.  358 

FosiDONius,  Stoic  philofopher, 
m.  272 

P0SIDONIU8,  aftronomer  and  geo- 
grapher, IIL  460 

PosTHUMius,  conful,  to  revexige 
himfelf  of  the  people  of  Prsencfte, 
exa^b  great  expences  for  his  en- 
tertainment from  them,  and 
thereby  infringes  the  Julian  law, 

I-  334 

Praxiteles,-  lamous  fculptor  of 
antiquity,  .  !•  '75 

Primer  of  a  vlftorious  conful  on  his 

entering  the  capitol  in  triumph, 

^^*  35-  prayer,  which  Epi^etus 

deiired  to  make  at  his  death, 

IIL  274 

Pr€Bfe3s  of  the  atUes,  Roman  offi- 
cers, ...  !•  304 

Primipiksi  djgnity  in  the  Roman 
,     army,  L  315; 

Pri/oners:  ranfom  of  them  amongit 
theantientsy  II.  17 

pRODicus,  famous  fophift,  IL 
264.  his  declamation  of  fifty- 
drachmas,  265,  his  death,  ibid. 

Proerasus,  fophift,  to  whom  the 
Romans  eredled  a  ftatue,   II.  261 

Profile,  in  painting,  invention  of 
that  art,  L  221 

Propbrtius,  Latin  poet»  IL  356 

Prosper  (St^J  Latin  poet,  IIL  25 
Prota- 


5»* 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  fopliiil, 

II.  26).  fingular  Uw-fait  be- 
tween Protagoras  aind  one  of  his 
difciplesy  ibid,  opinion  of  Pro- 
tagoras concerning  the  DiviAity, 

III.  VJ2.  the  Athenians  expel 
'     him  their  cit/»  Hid.  and  caufe 

his  works  to  be  burnt,  37^. 

pROTOGBNESy  fa^noas  painter^  1. 
225.  mstnner  of  his  firft  acquain- 
tance with  Apelles,  214.  works 
of  Protogenes/         ^  225 

Prvdentius,  a  Chriftian  poet, 

III.  18 

Ptolomt  II.  canfea  the  tower  of 
Pharos  to  be^ereaedt        ^*  13$ 

pTOLOMYy  celebrated  aftionomer 
and  geographer.  III.  454 

PvBLicius  CfsRTusy  Roman  fena- 

tor»  is  excluded  from  the  coo* 

fulfliip  by  Pliny's  xemonftrances, 

III.  166. 

Pumjhmntst  eftaUiihedaBOjigilthe 
troops  of  the  antients*  I.  i8y  22 

Pyladbs  inventor  of  the  art  of 
the  pantomimesi  I.  191 

Pyrgotclbs,  famotts  &ulptor»  I. 
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Pyrrho,  philofopher^chief  of  the 
fed  which  bears  his  name  III. 
298.  his  method  of  philoibpU- 
zing,  ibid,  hia  indigence,  i^V. 
abominable  maxim  taught  by 
him,  •  joo 

Pytbagoras>  of  Samos,  philo* 
fopher  III.  277.  travels  cf  Py- 
thagoras,  ibid,  he  goes,  to  ItalV, 
and  fettles  at  Cvotona,  where  he 
opens  a  fchoolof  philorophj,278. 
noviciate  of  filence,  which  he 
made  his  difciples  iA^hntf  zyg. 
wonderful  change  that  his  doc- 
trines rffefted'in  Italy^  and  eipe- 
daliy  atCrotona,  280.  his  death, 
2QO.»  opinions  of  fihat  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  nature  ^of 
the  Divinity,  375..  his  fyftem  of 
the  nieterapfychofis^  and  chime- 
ras which. he -relasied  on  that 
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head,  283,  lie.  wonjers  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras,  285 

P Y  T  H  E  A  s ,  fampus  adronomer  and 
geographer,  til.  458 

Pythis,  £(ttlpj(9r>.^who.  adoQMKi 
the  Maufoleum,     '  ^.'79 

Pyxodorus,  Shepherd,  difcovers 

.  a  mine  of  marble  near  Eghefusy 

L    12c.    the  .Epbefians  (Ifxree 

great  Aonours  to  lum>  126 

/XC/4$^0r,   Roman   officer;  iiis 
KJ  fundiotts  in^.the  arm)r,  !•  319 

C^iNT.US  CvilTIU9,,JUti|fc)(jte- 

rian,  *  .(IL.ttz 

Qui9tTii«iAN,.I«ttt]n  rhetofipan^ 
II.  227.  his  birth,  ibid.  ..;p^csns 
^hich  M  nifii  fi>r  acquiring  elfv 
qnence  ibid,  he  opens  a  ic(ioo|  of 
eloquence  at  Romc,^.  229* .  aQd  a| 
the  lame  time  exercifes  t)ie  func- 
tion of  an  advocate,  ibid'  he,  ob- 
tains the  CQwciprfs  pernu$oi|i 
fox  quitting  tnofe,  two  dB^ifoy- 
ments,  230.  he  lofes  pnc  ^hi^ 
ions,  23 1 .  he  begixu  his  /i;^/ /#- 
fioMis  Oratorio,  ^32.  Poqiitiaa 
con&des  the  educatign  of  the.two 
princes  his  grand  nephews  to 
Ium,.i^fV..his.iawiou|  flatty 
of  that.^0iperpr»  j3^*«i^Hfirief 

'  for  the  lou  of  his  fecond  fi>n, 
234*  he  finifhe^  his  ^vorj^  the 
Infiitutionet  Oraipriit^  a^* .  the 
time  of  his  .death  jsot  Jknpwm 

.217  ..plan  and^har^di^of  Qoln- 
tilian's  rhetoric,  240.  method  of 

.  inHrofting. youth  M  his  time^ 

K-       ...        '•^ 

T%  JM.    Machine  of  wsgrj^ed 

J|\^.  by  the  antients,  JL69 

RiJigtMf  Attention  of  .the  an^^^ 

in  difcharging  all  the  dnues  *n 

religioa,     .  -J^J    » 

Rhtforician:  the^  meaning  of  X    it 

.mnd,  XL  19U  .Grccik.  ijieti    i- 

'    cians,  \^  Latin  xhetoricifl    r» 

,      ,,:    2 


1    N    t)    £    X.  513 

X^/mrinfcrifaedtoHerennias,II.     Scopas,  architefl  and fculptor,  I. 


'Rhodope^  famoas  courtezan 
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,  11. 

295 

k§maiuuy  bad  tafte  of  thofe  who 

.  delight  in  reading  fuch  works; 

III.  64 

ftosciU8,famoiisconiedian,I.269.  , 

the  yearly  amount  of  his  pay,  276 
RusTicvt  <ARVLENUSy  Stoic phi* 
lofopher,  and  Pliny's  mafter,  is 
pot  to  death  by  Domitian's  or- 
der, III.  160 
S. 

SAB  IN  US  (fahlus)  anticnt 
dviiiaiH  HI.  357 

Sacrobosco*  (John)  famous  af- 

tronomer.  III.  462 

Sallvst,  Latin  hiftorian,  III.  82. 

chariiAer  of  hit  writings,  ibid. 
imUi0$i^mi  or  the  art  of  dancing 

and  gefture,  part  of  the  mufic  of 

dieantients,  I.  271 

Sappiio»  of  Mitylene,  iimamed 
9      the  tenth  Mufe,  II.  295 

SmiiUiUs  of  Jupiter,  III.  483 

Saiunt^  planet.  III.  486 

$AVRV«»    fculptor,    t.    166.    his 

method  for  aiBxing  his  name  to 

his  workiy  167 

<ScALiGBR,  iilaftrions  critic  of  hu 

time,  almoft  always  odd  and  fin- 

^ttlar  in  his  judsment.  III.  ^. 

trick  pkjred  him  oy  Muretushis  . 

lival  and  competitor,  I.  176 
ScAURvs,  fM.J  what  he  did  to 
.  imcNtalice  the  glory  of  his  edile- 

Aip,  L    147,  227 

Supiicsi  left  of  philofopners  io 
called.  III.  298 

ScjBVA  centurion.  Extraordinary 
btaveiy  of  that  ^oman,  reward- 
ed by  Csefar,  II.  32 

iciaK§t.  SctJrtt*  Supcarior  fci- 
ences.  III.  213 

ficiPio  (Puhlim)  Charaaer  and 
praiie  of  him,  II.  204.  his  inti- 
snate  friendAip  with  P^bius, 

.  m.  47.  portrait  of  Scipio  by 
Patercnluf,  III.  10 1 

V«.  III. 
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Scuipturu  Different  kinds  of  fcu)p- 
ture,  I.  155.  famous  fculptors  of 
antiquity,  162 

ScYLLis,  fculptor^  one  of  the  firft 
that  ufed  marble,  1-^59 

Sbjanvs,  favourite  of  Tiberius, 
III.  98.  double  .portrait  of  Se<^ 
janus,  *  09 

S^MPROKiA,  Roman  lady;  de- 
fcription  of  her  by  Salluft,  III* 

Sbnbca,  Latin  rhetorician,  IL 
218.  and  poet.  III.  2 

Seu/es:  for  what  ufe  the  fenfes  are 
given  us,  III.  318 

Servivs  (Mnurus  H^noraius)  phi- 
lologer,  II.  1^0 

Shmft  of  a  column,  term  of  archi- 
te£lure,  I.  120 

SJkenw.  Immenfe  Turns  expended  in 
the  celebration  of '  them  by  the 
antients,  I.  27^ 

Shift  galley,  veflH.  Ship-build- 
injg  of  the  antients,  11.  121.  (hip 
orenormous  magnitude  built  by 
Ptolomy  Philopator,  123 

SiDONius  ApotLiNARXs,  bifhop 
of  Clermont,  Latin  poet.  III.  27 

Siipts.  method  of  forming  htg&i 
by  the  antients,  II.  41.  Siege  of 
Jerufalem,  115 

SiLANroR,  famous  (latuary,  1. 180 

Silence.  Severe  noviciate  of  iilence 
impofed  by  Pythagoras  upon  his 
fcholars.  III.  279 

SiLius  It ALicvs,  Latin  poet,  Ili. 

8 

Si MOKi DBS,  Greek  poet,    II.  206 

SHngt  inftrument  oi  war  ufed  oy 
the  antients,  ^-341 

Society.  Juftice  and  faith  to  enga« 
gements,  public  and  private^ 
the  foundations  of  it.     III.  345 

Socrates,  applies  at  firft  to  fculp- 
ture,  I.  162.  he  induftrioufly  ap- 
plies himfelf  to  difcredit  the 
fophifts  ia  the  opinion  of  the 
Athenian  youth,      IL  267,  ifc. 

M  m  SoLi^vsi 
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Sot  IS  US  (Caius  Julihs)  philolo- 
ifcr,  .        '        ^  I.  187 

Sophists.  Dcfinjtion  of  the  fb- 
phift»,  II,  257.  extraordinary 
henours  pai4  them  by  allOreece» 
i6i.  thcydo  not  fupport  their 
reputation  longi''26s .  wnat  finally 

*  <|iicredii5  them,  16S 

8o^«OctEs,  tragic  f6ct,    II.  zpo 

SofTRATVSy  architedy  btrilds  the 
tovVer  of  Pharos,  I.  135,  decseit 
whfch  he  ufcs  for  engroffiag  the 
>vhole  honptir  of  that  wo^  to 
himfelf,  •    '  ibid. 

Soul,  Its  nature.  III.  396.  its  im- 
mon^ity,     zw  ■  7  ^^ 

S$Uiir.  Levy  of  foldicrs,  I.  J05. 
theirpay,  328.  with  what  burden 

^th<5y  marched,  5C3.  en^lovioieQi 
and  ex^reifcA  ot  the  foldicrs  in 
th(^  camp,  ^  370 

Sfeecb^  oi\ef  of  the  gW&tW^  Advan- 
tages of  tunfan  iitt£>e,  .11.  142 

Jk^iy^ippvs,  pbijofopher,  Plato's 
::'■  nephew,   IfT.  ^2^."  ptnicttlar  : 

'  circumflance   of  his   life,   ibid. 
his   iiitrmacy-  with  "dft  ion  ♦  239.  ; 
he   fuccccds  hi^  uncle  in    the  ' 
^   fch6o!>frer'hii'*death,.     -  ihU. 

Spbert;  invention  of  it;      III.  4c  c 

Stogiray  cTtyof  Macedcnidi .  Aiiu 
,totlc*s    country,     dellroyed   by  . 
Philip,  aod  rcbdift  by^Alejcan- 

*    dcr,  lit.  256  . 

St Asf CRATES,  pfopofcB  to  Alex- 
ander to  cut  mcnmt  Athos  info  . 
the  form  of  a:  iiMinr,  I.  134.   See 

.     DlNOCRATES. 

J/tf/zVif;  definition  of  thavfcicn^e, 
.    IIf.452 
Ht^tius,  Latin  poet,     •   III.  10 
b'TisicHORt/SrGreek  poet,  JI.X94 
^  T  o  B  ^  u  s  (Johannes)  philologer,  • 
II.  190 
9*mi.  (Stan^f)  III.  %^.  oAial  dc- 
fi^^'in  their  writings^  267.  opi- 
nion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  • 
the  fupremegood,  331.  their Yyl^ 
ttm  cohcerning  the  forms^tion  of 
tbJ  world,  3?7 


Strato,  philbfopher,    fll«    2^9. 

hi<  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  377 

SuBTONius,    Latin    graramanas 

and  hiilorian,  II.  160.  III.  11 
iSuiDAs,  Greek  grammarian 


aced 


SirtriTiA,  Roman  lajy,    place 

in  the  number  of  the  Latin  pocu, 

tIL  17 

SpLPiTxusjt  Latin  oraW,  ni.  145 

jirx,  ,  III.  4S6 

Suferiari.  They  ought  tb  be  aAfted 

that  they  are  depgned  for  ^ir 

inferiors,  0^4.  not  tbeir  inferiors 

for  them.  III.  3^ 

S^ordi,    offei)$ve    and    defbnffvtf 

arms  of  the  antients,         I.  tM 

Bympboiaes,  in  muilc:  *flie  ftVml 

kinds  of  them,,  T.  *^§ 

SrNEs(.ua,    biihop  of  Ptoleiiiais. 

.    ranked  amongft  the  Greek  pd«a, 

,    '  11.  «8S 

i.TRus,/?.^  Latin  poet,    H:  jjo 

Syjiem  of  the  ^orld,  ill.*4^ 

Hn  AC  if  tlS,"  UtttilfflWttaii. 
...  X.  ilX..  ,ioA,  his  iJoitej'Voj. 
charaftcr  of  Juk  ftyle,  '  ^  ^  -  ^^09 
Tafti  of  defign,  term  of  jpjatitfii^,  I, 

Ttle/copi^  glafs*  foe  feeing  rMhote      \ 
.\.  objeda  :  inventton  of  it,  HI:  j^y 
Timfltff  famous  ones  of'Gi^ete,-  I. 

Terince,  Latin  poet,  als^fllg^-. 
nuentof  his  life,  iL  315.  cHa-      1 
rader  of  bis  work^,  318;  Mo- 
liere  and  Ter^nee  c^inpaJ^^  560 

TcR.i>ANDf  B^  poet,  and  nrttficiaB^ 

Thalis  of MSetus,  }>hil6fe{>hcr, 
founder  of  the  I6nic  tSsft.  HI. 
21 8.  his  travcfs,  ibid,  hiigrese 
progrefs  in  the  fcieiices  'dairies 
xim  to  be  placed  in  the  ^timber 
of  feven  iages,.  219.  dlfcoverjr 
.of  Thales  in  aftror)bmy;'22b.  hu 
death,  .221.  his  thou^tr  emi* 
ccrning  the  Divinity,  J74. 
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ThaL'Bs.  Lyric  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,  II.  294.  ill.  tiS 

Th  AMYR.i's,Taiii0as'niitfician,  wbo 

.was  given  up  to  'the  revengeof 

'  «ke  ronfes,  1. 1(47 

THAaa&i^iA,  of  Miletos,  cotune- 
ssan,  placed  in  the  number  of  the 

T*^,  with  frltttfevefitjt  h  was  for- 
bidden 10  the  Roman  foldiers^I. 
'       ■   .*.    :     ..•:•        •        if\. 

lujauiuittf  Amams  phyficiafn  of 
-  .antiqai^^' '  r*  lH.  J^g 

Tiii  m  ST  uV^f4im<»w(bphlft»»L  27 1 

Th BODoa  1^8,  -philofbpner  of ' tiie 

.  C|^i«»aicfc^.lII.  231.  inipiims 

dodrine  that  he  tiiight,  257^  373 

"j^i^QBoaus,  Atheniaa,.  fa^rkerof 
JfocraUsy  III.  128 

^eoiof^,'  of  the  ailtlents,  III.  380 

TiiiBbir^  of  ^3lriyrti;t;    famooa  wF 

V  his. treadles  iipdn  atk]nnettc»id 

.a%ebtar  -  Uh,^8 

t^HvopitR'ASTtri,  pkiloibpher, 
- .  ArillotldSscflttredlcyr,  ill.  a$7.!iis 
difpute  with  an  old  woman  at 
Attait  ;in  -ibttyingi  ib|Betfa[inj[  lot 
i^Wf  %si'  whei^in  he  made  true 
liappiners  coniift^  UiA  what  'he 
thought.'bf  the  nature  of  tie  Di. 
viai ty ,  -3791;  illif  ^eAtl|>  25  8 

TBBRAMBNBSy.  famoQs  f^ietcfri- 
cian,  :      ''         IlL  %zt 

tuMs^tSt  Greek  poet,  eonfidered 
as  the  inventor  Ofthigedy,  ir.*^9 

Th  E A«  A  L  u  8>  phyfictan,  one  of  the 
Yons  of  ili)>pomte9,  ^    IfL  4^1 8 

^'H-vcVDiDBSy  Greek  hiftorian,  his 
birth.  {I.  33.  his  tafte  for  polite 

- .  .fcaradi^,'3t*  yi.*  he/tuidctta^ei 
the  "Ullory  of  >the'  f ^lopo/mefan 
.  . .  war,  34.  he  ia  comtnanoed  t^  ^o 
>  4  to  the  aid  bf  Amphipolis,  i^/V. 
/.  the' Athenians  make  It  a  triaie 
.,,.  in  Kim  tohavefu^ei^  tlmtxity 

'  to  be  tafeeft,  and'banilh  him»  34* 
^ttr  twenty  years  baniOiaem  he 
xoturni  to  Aliians,  3;,^hev»dcs 
upon  his  hiIlory»  shtd.  his  death, 

.   ilfid.  Thncydides  and  mrodo-'^ 
itti  compared,  36 


E  X.:   .  s^si 

Thuhf  (idc  oQ  whefe  ^ere  is  l|t^ 

•  tie  or  no  night,,'  III.  4^1 

TiawLLOs,  I^afiB^ft,    H- 3i4 

TiMAMTHBs,   famous  painter  ^pf 

antiaiiity»  I«  ai9«  hb  paiatiR,g^ 

of   the  fiicrifice  of  Iphigenia,. 

iii4l»  paiatii^g;  by  which  ^e  car* 
;  Tied  the  prize  again^  ^oxis  and 

:  Parrhaiias,:  305,  ^^ 

T(MQQ.HARAt,i  MbronoBier  of  an- 

tiqnity,  ^  ni.4JS| 

TiUoTHBVs»  famous  fculptor  .of 

antiqnityk  L  iy9 

TitfOTHair.9,  poet  and  muiiciim, 
.  I.  25b,  hit  sdleracioa  ckf  (be  Cir 

thara,  .....  ^  asi 
TisiAs,  Gieek  thetoriciAii  «n< 
e  "fophii,  II,  263 

Titus    Livt^.  '  Laftin    hiftoriauji 

i  UL  86u  chanCfte^  .of  hit  ^olkK 

JaaiM,  city,  of  Eufcop^  .upon  t^e 
->.cha^QfithfiS«aiAr&a;  pltt^to 
cnvhkh  Orid  was  V^niihed»  II. 

Toaita(CBLL&»jnatfaomat}An,  Su 

'■  '     .      tfo« 

fmtoifi^  machbe  of  war  afed  by 
'  the  antieBts,  U.  4^ 

7]p«urr/  mptmMi%  foMt  by  the  an* 
tients  itt  Sieges^    /  II.  80 

T0VKrii«jr9a:r,  Ikmons  botaniH, 
.    .         UL  43* 

Tr£igeif^  Poets  that  diflineniibed 
themielTes  in  tragedy,    ll.  28^^ 

TibA.;AK.  -^ecne  oif  that  emperor 
in  refpeft  to  pleadeFs,  .UL  i62« 
his  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Pliny's 
ooncerning  the^Chriilians^  lyci 
Trajan's  panegyric  ^  Pliny  the 
YoongentiT^*.  197.  Trajan's  co* 
yastm,     -.  ,1.  riy 

TitfaoxiaNp  famous  civUian,  IIL 

.  359 

Trhin^b.  D'efcription  of  a  Roman 

trittm|^,    ii    I      .  .    ,      n.  33 

'Tr4?i^s  foftiPBius,. Latin  hifto- 

.  nan,  UL  114 

Troffbierf  creeled  by  the  antients 

aftcha  viiftoryt        .  11^33 

True, 
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^rhe^  'itt  painting,  wlierdn  it  con-" 

TunENNB  (Marlhal)  his  eqaicy 
i  and  piety,  -     HI.  71 

Tu/cany  order '0f*^arChifietere,    I. 

M7 
TtCHO  Brahe,  hmow  modern 
•' aftronomery    -    '  IIL  464 

Tir^RAHNioN,    Greek  graaimati- 

an,  II.  1^3v  -KU  cffiie  in  colledt^ 

^books,  154.  Cicero's  efteain  for 
*'^him,  •    '    .  .    •  iSid, 

TvRANNioN,  Greek gramiDarian, 

•difciple  of  th^  fornier,  II.  1 56 
TvRTjEVs,  Greek  poet,  11.283. 

chara^er  of  hi*  poetry,  .  i^fV. 
Tzf^vzEi,  Greek  gramlkiartaa,  IL 

-  »S9 

V.  U. 

y^T  A  R  R  O,  {Mk  Tntniims)  phi- 
<*V    lologer,  II.  169 

VvsAi,  Flemifli  phyiictans  is  the 
Mt  that  ibt  Enatomy  in  a  dsar 
ligh^        ^    '  .:  lU:.  4^6 

VlB?  P  u  T I  us ,  (Americus)  continues 
«!  khe  ^ifoovauefr^of  -  Colambus* 
o  land  give  his  name  to  the  new 
■  world,  •    III.  4^6 

Vjf  RGJL,  Latin  poet^  his  birth,  CI. 
-  332-  his  Mrk8,'^33»  heintro^i 
c  duces  Horace  xo  ;MaBcena9,  345. 
«  his  deat^v  33^  Qointilian's  diS 
:  tinAion  between  Virgil  and  Ho- 
:  mcr,  282 

Vi*ciNxvs    RuYtrs,  -Pliny    the 
7  Yoanger'r  guardian^    .  III.  166 
Virtue*    Fine  aiaxiiiis   of  virtue, 
■      -    .  111.347 

ViTRuvius,  atchited,  •  1. 112 
UxpiAN,  civilian^  111.3^7* 

Vtyagess  of  Peru,  andintothe  Nonh, 
.undertaken  by  order  of  Lewis 
..XV..  HL48X 

W. 

WJR.  Uiidertaking  and  de* 
claration  of  war  by  the  an- 
tients,  L  290.  Preparations  of 
war,  319 


H^dttr  CoUun  :  how  ufdi  in  tmaf^ 
iitgf  I.  198 

W4ehdMAn.  Contraft  between  a 
wicked  man  in  the  jnoft  fpleodid 
condition,  and  a  good  man  nn- 
der  the  greateft  Buslbrtiuics,  UK 

349 
WiH.    Cuftom  of  the  Roman  fol- 

.diers  to  make  thcif  wiUs  before 

a  battle,  .  II.  18 

iforUl.    Formation  of  the  world. 

III.  387.  fyflam  of  the  Stoics  and 
•  Epicureans  concerning  the  far- 

nation  of  the  world,  Md^  (^r. 
:  Plato's  fine  thought  apoa  di€ 
.  fame  fubje^  .^94.  difcoveiy  of 

the  new  world,  480 

Writing.  Its  utility^  II.  145 

X. 

XENOCRATBS,     pKilofo* 
pher^  IIL  239:.  his  character, 
.240.   his  difintereftednefs,  241. 
.-his  poverty,  242.   his  thought^ 
concerning  the  natace  of  the  di- 

-  vinity,.  377.  his  death,  ^44 
X£tforHANS»,  philofooher,  his 
f  thoughts  concerning. toe  natare 

-  of  the  divinity,  III.  376 
XiPiiiLiNus,  patriarch  of  Con* 

^  ftantinqple»  epitomizcrof  Dion 

.Caflitts,  .  111.77 

Xenopbon,  hifiorian  and  philoib- 

^  pher,III.43,44.  hit  birth,  fZiy. 

.  he  retires  to  Corinth,  226.  he 

dies  there,  iM.  works  of  Xeao«: 

phoa,  44, .  charaAer  of  his  ftyle, 

iUd. 

Z- 

ZE  N  O,  philofopher,  founder, 
of  the  Stoic  fea,  IIL  264.  his 
o|nnions  €Oacernin|j  logic,  313. 
.  Ills  theology,  377.  his  death,  a6c 
Zbnodotus,  of  Ephefos,    Greek 
granimarian,  II.  150 

Zbuxis,  famous  painter  of  anti- 
quity, I.  303 
ZoziMust  Greek  biftoiian,  III.7f 
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